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NATIONAL PAPER ECONOMY. 


Although Government control of paper has been 
relaxed, supplies are still short, and we would ask 
our readers to co-operate with us in assisting the 
efforts to eliminate waste. This they may do in 
either of two ways— 

1. By placing a direct subscription for the Journal 
with the Publisher, or 

2. By placing with a newsagent an order for tts 
egular delivery. 
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A Happy New Year! 

UR heading must be construed as a wish, and a 
very hearty one to all our friends, rather than 
as a forecast; but, even as a wish, it carries 

obviously very much more conviction than it held these 
four years past. For the elements of fulfilment being 
well within. sight, it does not seem very rash to 
anticipate that 1919 will deserve commemoration as 
the year that marked a new era of peace and 
prosperity, and of general reconstruction in accord- 
ance with a new spirit of industrial co-operation and 
goodwill: as the year in which the world made a fresh 
start—moving in a new direction and inspired ‘by 
higher ideals. In redoubling our energy because 
there is so much leeway to make up, we shall in all 
probability acquire a momentum that will carry us far 
beyond the objectives at which, for the moment, we 
all feel that we may hopefully and modestly aim. The 
peace-breaking peoples having been reduced to 
‘impotency, it seems safe to reckon on a period of 
unexampled activity in art, science, and manufacture ; 
always supposing that industry does not perversely 
intercept its own progress by fostering and fomenting 
the discontents that have been hitherto so wasteful of 
wealth. Except for this menace of internal dissension, 
the auguries are distinctly favourable not only for a 
smooth transition from war to peace, but for the 
eventual all-round humanisation towards which men 
have been steadily working for generations, and for 
which they have been fiercely fighting for the past 
four years. For all-round humanisation the desire 
has become almost passionate, and the demand for 
more and better houses, with the concomitant move- 
ment for admitting labour to the councils of industry, 
are its chief portents. To be hopeful of the higher 
standard of living and thinking that increased indus- 
trial prosperity should bring is to trust also in a 
broadening and brightening horizon for art. A noble 
race does not produce ignoble architecture ; and if we 
live better we shall build better. 


The Question of Control. 

Ina letter dated December 19, and printed in “ The 
Times’’ next day, Mr. Henry T. Hare, PeRABA, 
entered a vigorous protest against the continuance for 
an indefinite period of “a system of licences which 
has prevented the employment of labour and materia! 

for any other purpose than the barest necessities.”’ 

On December 21 there came the most welcome official 

anhouncement that “the requirement of licences for 

building schemes is cancelled.” Mr. A. G. White, 
general secretary of the National Federation of 

® Building Trades Employers, explained to an inter- 
viewer that “the erection and extension of premises 
can proceed as fast as labour and material become 
available, and the first effect will be to prompt 
: 
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employers to ask for the release of their men’”’ from 
the forces. It is further to be noted that the control 
of cements by means of priority certificates 1s now at 
an end, only it is to be understood that Government 
orders are to have first claim on supplies. Step by 
step, then, we are regaining the freedom that was ours 
betore we so willingly postponed it to more imme- 
diate interests. Mr. Hare was promptly and some- 
what sharply taken to task by Mr. A. Alban H. Scott 
for claiming to speak for the architectural profession 
without consulting, for example, the Society of 
Architects, and for urging a policy with which, Mr. 
Scott seems convinced, the majority of architects and 
builders are in disagreement. Much as we regret to 
find ourselves opposed to the president of the 
Institute in any matter of professional policy or 
opinion, we feel bound to say that in our view Mr. 
Alban Scott’s contention is irrefragable. To us it has 
always seemed perfectly clear that suddenly to let go 
the tight hold on supplies would be an occasion o! 
stumbling, perhaps of a nasty fall. It is proper, 
nevertheless, to let the authorities understand quite 
explicitly that the industry is not tolerating contro! 
for love of it, but because its continuance is for the 
moment a guarantee against worse evils. But the 
president’s protest has at least this value—that it may 
serve as a notice to quit for the controllers ; summary 
ejection, however, being in the present instance 
undesirable. 


President Wilson and the New Epoch. 

A striking passage in President Wilson’s speech in 
accepting the doctorate with which he was invested 
at the Sorbonne admits of an even wider application 
than that to which it was immediately addressed. He 
said that the war had been not merely betwee 
nations, but between systems of culture, and that 
while the one system used science without conscience, 
stripped learning of its moral restraints, and used 
every faculty of the human mind to do wrong to th 
human race; the other system, reminiscent of the high 
traditions of man, was mindful of all the struggles 
of the indomitable spirit .of man everywhere towards 
the right, and, above all, seeking to be free. (With 
pleasant touch of mysticism he added that © The 
triumph of freedom in this war meant that.spirits ot 
that sort now dominate the world—that.a great wind 
of moral force was moving through the world, and 
every man opposed to it would go down in diggtace.’’ 
Whether or not the President intended to impart a 
supernatural element into his discrimination between 
rival systems of polity, it cannot be denied that his 
imagery was both apt and sweeping. Certainly there 
is a humane spirit abroad; but the President did not 
Heélaimn atlas -@. hew spirit)’ for. he sknows) it 
to be older ‘than ‘civilisation—knows, too, that 
the German conspifacy against it was the last 
desperate struggle of malevolent survivals of the 
Dark Ages. For forty years and more the 
world had fed on the “husks of German 
philosophy, science, art. Now that we are free from 
the baleful influence of the greatly overrated Teuton 
mind, which seems to have had for its chief aim the 
demoralisation and dehumanisation of every interest, 
we shall break away completely from the pro-German 
cant of Coleridge and Carlyle, and do our thinking 
and acting in our own way. German models of any 
kind will be studied, if at all, with the object of know- 
ing definitely what to avoid. As, then, we are at the 
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beginning not merely of a new year, but of a new 
epoch, we shall make a clean sweep of the Germanism 
that, before the war, befogged and bemuddled 
thought, sophisticated science, uglified every form of 
art, and enslaved humanity. From this incubus we 
are now free, and architecture will be the purer and 
stronger for the release. 


The Genera! Election. 

One palpable lesson from the results of the general 
election is that the extremists who for want of a better 
name have been called Bolsheviks—those anarchists 
who denounce their own leaders, defy all authority, 
and take a malicious delight in- breaking up agree- 
ments-—have very little influence on the polls. Almost 
everywhere their nominees have been heavily beaten, 
and their most notorious ringleaders have all gone 
under. Those Labour candidates who succeeded 
were mostly men whose patriotism was 'beyon-1 
question, and whose soundness and sincerity in other 
matters could be inferred from this. Probably Mr. 
Barnes was not far off the mark in saying that, through 
truckling to Bolsheviks and Pacifists, Labour had lost 
a great opportunity. As it is, the election, under 
adverse conditions, of between sixty and seventy 
Labour members is significant of a time, probably not 
far distant, when Labour may sweep the polls. But 
before it can be trusted it must purge itself of all taint 
of anti-patriotism and ‘blind selfishness. 


Cottage Building and Architectural Style. 

It ought not to be, but it is, surprising to find a dis- 
quisition on style in architecture appended to a paper 
on cottage building. Messrs. William Dunn and W. 
Curtis Green have provided us with this mild sensation 
towards the close of their very practical paper, read 
before the Royal Institute, on “ A Chepstow Housing 
Scheme.” Say they, “ The days are happily gone by 
when we were asked, ‘In what style is this building ? ’ 
Architecture is not a thing of mode: it is false to itself 
if it tricks out its works in the garments of another 
age.” Is this wholly true? One still hears echoes of 
“Neo-Grec”’; or “Free treatment of umpteenth- 
century English, French, Italian—what-you-please— 
Renaissance,’ or “ Modernised Georgian,” and these 
expressions are usually provoked by the question that, 
according to the authors of the paper, is no longer 
asked. If it is not asked now, then the replies must 
have been considerably delayed in delivery, for they 
are still audibly reverberating down the corridors of 
time, or along the ringing grooves of change, or 
through some other effectual medium of bruit and 
noise. - Nor does it seem so desirable as our authors 
implicitly assume it to be that the question should 
cease. For one thing, a designer of nondescript 
buildings would lose the strength of dialectic that must 
reward the exercise of constantly evading so bleak a 
‘description as “ Mongrel, madam, I assure you”’; or, 
“No style at all: did it all out of my own head.” 


Modern Needs and Ancient Modes. 

Then, again, our authors are not altogether con- 
vincing in their contention that “ The Early English 
church, the Tudor cottage, the Jacobean house, as 
built in Victorian days, were essentially false, and 
foredoomed to failure,’’ more especially since our 
authors follow on with the declaration that “The con- 
trolling factor in the design of any building is the plan, 
and not even the wildest enthusiast would dream of 
reverting to the plan of the medieval house or 
cottage.’ It would not be quite fair to press the 
objection that the plan of the Early English church 
is even yet not conspicuously out of date, unless we 
are to take into serious consideration the “ institu- 
tional’ church, which certainly is Modern American 
rather than Early English, and may include a billiard- 
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room and a gymnasium, a reading-room, and a 
smoking compartment: in which case the planning 
should certainly vary from that which sufficed the 
needs of our simple ancestors of the twelfth century. 
But, then, the interesting question arises, how are you 
going to express the billiard-room or the skittle-alley, 
or what not, in terms of ecclesiastical design? Our 
authors cannot, and doubtless do not, mean that a 
modern building should depart as far as possible from 
ancient traditions, and defy style or mode, because 
that cannot be done. They mean, probably—and 
here we must agree with them—that the strong man 
abhors the sham antique, and does not allow himself 
to be overweighted by modes and traditions, although 
he will certainly accord them all the respect they 
deserve, adapting style to modern ideas rather than 


trying to adapt modern requirements to ancient modes. _ 


This, however, is a matter that may be pretty safely 
left to take care of itself, since it is almost impossible 
to ignore either established tradition or to-day’s spirit 
and demands, and, to succeed, one must be faithful to 
both the nearer bounds and the distant horizon. 


Higher Ideals and Better Planning. 

A very striking illustration of our authors’ reference 
to “ tricking out in garments of another age’’ may be 
found in the picture that serves to introduce the 
cinema version of “The Better ’Ole.” We are shown 
three cavaliers, with ringlets flowing beneath their 
plumed ‘beavers—the Three Musketeers, Athos, 
Porthos, and d’Artagnan—roistering in an ancient 
inn. They fade away almost impercentibly, and, 
exactly filling their places, there loom up Alf, Bert, 
and Ole Bill doing exactly the same things in exactly 
the same way, animated by exactly the same spirit, but 
looking very different externally, and with environ- 
ment differing as new canteen from old cabaret. But 
it is to be observed that the differences were unessen- 
tial. Is it not so with ancient as opposed to modern 
buildings? Our authors further contend, most 
alluringly, that “If we have higher ideals of home 
life and correspondingly higher and more complex 
requirements in planning, these must have the most 
important effect on the exterior—on the style of the 
design.’’ True; but how to do it?—not, we feel sure 
our authors would agree, by striving to prouuce a 
twentieth-century expression, but rather by waiting 
patiently for the century to express itself in terms of 
new materials and methods, as well as of the new 
spirit. But, after all, the chief point in the paper was 
that which was emphasised by Mr. Raymond Unwin 
in opening the discussion—that the cottages at 
Chepstow “are certainly a triumph in concrete con- 
struction,” and that the authors’ paper on them (it is 
printed in the R.I.B.A. Journal for December) is there- 
fore of high practical value. 


Unhygienic London. 

It has been remarked that London is beginning 
‘“to look her dear old dirty self again.’’ Dirty she 
unquestionably is, and not more so when rain and 
mud are rife than when the dry roads and paths.are 
too scantily scavenged. Small wonder that the 
deaths from consumption—a preventable disease— 
are so appallingly numerous, when evidences on the 
prevalence of the disease are so disgustingly palpable 
on every pavement. It is quite obvious that while 
our streets are allowed to be fouled in this and in 
other ways disease cannot be stamped out. 
Indeed, the wonder is that in such circumstances 
anyone can remain healthy. If there is really to be 


a Ministry of Health, one of its immediate duties. 


would be to enact or enforce heavy penalties against 
the propagation of disease by befouling the streets, 
the condition of which, especially in the suburbs, is 


a grave scandal. They are filthy and unsanitary 


beyond words. 
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STANDARD TYPES OR STANDARDISED METHODS ? 


Ben Cin oe bre O UE INNES ¢ 


TT’ HE Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ AND BUILDERS’ 
JOURNAL, having asked the writer for an 
article for the New Year’s number, it is believed 

that good use may ‘be made of the opportunity to deal 
with one or two topics involved in the question of stan- 
dardised methods. There is some excuse, because 
this latter embodies in its idea all those principles 
which have been working against house planners 
during the last few years. The writer has repeatedly 
attacked the same; here, then, is opportunity to do 
so again. 

There is little need to hash up what is, so fortu- 
nately, now becoming ancient history, but the 
position of the architect during the War has been 
very bad, and the unkindest cut of all was that we 
did not seem to be able to render service. Building 
was going on all the time, and, done badly or well, it 
was done largely without aid of the architect. The 
pressing question at the moment, then, is how are 
we to fare in the work of Reconstruction which is 
ahead of us? The men who have been fighting, the 
assistants who left us to carry on in IQI4, are 
writing every day to know how things are with the 
building trade. They are anxious to put the rifle 
aside and take to the tee-square again, and it is a 
matter cf the greatest difficulty to answer their 
inquiries. 

What can we tell them? If we look back at the 
last few years, the main occupation of every Govern- 
ment Department and Institution has been a well- 
organised hunt for a standard plan of cottage, 
which, in its perfection, would so suit all sites, 
aspects, materials, and conditions of living that it 
would finally do away with the architect altogether. 


There was the ts. 6d. book of plans published by 
the Board of Agriculture in 1913. The English 
Local Government Board brought out another 
in 19017 at the low price of 6d. and _ the 
Scottish Board went one better with another 
at Is., which included as well a sort of standard 


specification and bill of quantities. The R.I.B.A. 
organised their National Housing Competition, 
and are even now sunvosed to be_ bringing 


out the results in book form. Then there is the 
recent Tudor Walters Report, which, together with 
more standard plans, is very frankly educational. 
For example, we are told on page 33: “The most 
important point with regard to the larder-is that it 
should be in a cool, fresh, and airy position, and be 
protected from the hot rays of the sun.’ Without 
im any way wishing to appear hypercritical, it is a 
fair question to ask for whom such information can 
have been printed, at considerable expense, during 
the time of a paper famine. Surely anyone in need 
of being told this should not be allowed to have any- 
thing to do with building—but if Tom, Dick, and 
Harry are to be turned loose on it, it is reasonable to 
try to educate them beforehand. 

So this is the problem—are the architects wanted ? 
There is much talk of housing. but then there has 
been for many years past, and little has been done. 
Is modern life destined to be so mechanical that 
the standard type must prevail? 

Now to look at the other side of the picture—the 
Sort of service we have rendered to the community. 
The public would have some excuse if they said 
we have made building a very difficult art and 
that it should be a simple business. A client may 
say: “I want half a dozen cottages, nice ordinary 
little places to house plain folk decently—you 
bother me with sketch plans, approximate estimates, 


contract drawings, quantities, and all the rest of 
it. Iam sorry, but I have not the time.”’ 

Then we had the Wardour Street school of men, 
who wrapped up their wares in so many fancy 
wrappers that the plain men were alarmed. There 
was an amusing play some years ago at the A.A. 
A youthful architect went on to his job, and implored 
the foreman to get texture, patina, and bloom, and 
remarked that if he found any of the men retaining 
their old craft ideas they were to be given a free 
hand. This was reported to the builder, who 
demanded of the foreman ‘‘ what he reckoned the 
architect was driving at.’ The foreman was 
puzzled, but remarked that on the preceding Sunday, 
when reading “Lloyd’s,” he had noticed the report 
of a case “‘ of a bloke who ’ad been brought up for 
catching sparrows, painting them yellow, and selling 
the same as canaries, and the magistrate had 
remarked that it was a damnably crafty proceeding.” 
“Ah,” said the contractor, “if that’s wot he 
wants we can rig him up.’’ A vile aspersion on the 
builder, but the play was an amusing illustration of 
the absolute mystification which this school of 
architects produced in the minds of the average 
client, and they wrought incredible harm to us all. 
Again the busy man could not be pestered, and he 
votes for a standard plan or anything else which 
will free him from such methods. 

The ultimate success of any building is in the 
hands of the men who build it, and successful build- 
ing has always had a traditional method behind it; 
to-day we have not one but a dozen different 
methods. The gospel of architectural salvation as 
preached at Golders Green is very different from 
that practised on the Duchy of Cornwall Estate at 
Kennington, and a set of workmen who had gained 
their building experience on one job would have to 
learn it all over again on the other. Leaving out of 
the question the esthetic side (which generally 
takes care of itself), from the economical 
point of view this lack of any common method, or 
tradition, or unit of building, is extremely serious, 
and adds largely to cost. Is it possible for all 
members of the building trade to come together in 
a sort of Whitley Council, and determine on some 
standard set of sizes which could be used to regu- 
larise building? Can we standardise our method 
of building instead of the types we wish to build 2’ 
The former is a progressive idea lending itself to 
development; the latter will not only destroy 
architects but is in essence unprogressive, and must 
lead to stagnation and decay. 

Early in 1918 the writer was approached by an old! 
friend and client, Mr. F. H. Crittall, who wantedi 
designs for a pair of cottages. Mr. Crittall’s 
proposals were extremely interesting. Before the 
War he had been a maker of steel casements, but 
since 1914 his firm had made shells. As well he 
had acted as joint chairman of the East Anglian 
Munitions Committee and had been responsible for the 
production of shells in that area. The price of the 
18 lb. shell in 1914 was 24s., but by the employ- 
ment of modern methods of production, and not- 
withstanding the fact that labour cost 100 per cent. 
more, by 1918 the price had been reduced to 
Its. 103d. It was a consideration of these facts 
which prompted Mr. Crittall to build the pair of 
cottages which are illustrated in this issue. Taking 
his own experience aS a casement maker, it was 
obvious that so long as one architect required case- 
ments, say 3 ft. 6 in. by 1 ft. 6 in., and the next 
man insisted on a size variation of perhaps only 
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1 in. each way, that the casement must remain as 
a parallel to the 18 lb. shell at 24s.; but if the 
two, or more, architects could agree on some com- 
mon unit, a multiple dimension, then it seemed hopeful 
that costs might be so reduced, that an approach 
could be made to an equivalent of the IIs. 1odd. 
rate for the 18-pounder. 

Mr. Crittall is a member of one of the Committees 
of the Ministry of Reconstruction, and suggestions 
to this end were put before Dr. Addison, and per- 
mission obtained to build a pair of cottages, now 
illustrated, as an experiment. 

The writer set to work early in 1918. and hhas 

acted throughout in conjunction with Nie Wale 
Crittall, another member of the firm who was keenly 
interested in the subject. The designers were 
instructed to try to standardise the methods of 
building construction by the employment of some 
unit, but that the same must lend itself readily to 
variation in planning and the use of all sorts of 
materials. It was not considered desirable to 
consider only concrete, for instance. 

So far as plan was concerned the metre was adopt :d 
for the building unit, and a reference to the plans will 
show that all walls are centred on unit lines. ne 
same could occur at } or + units if need be. The 
concrete blocks, made on a “Winget” machine, 
measure } by 1 by 4 units, less the thickness of one 
joint each way. It therefore follows that if two blocks 
equal one unit in length, and the wall itself so many 
more, the latter can be built without cutting or waste. 
If the same methods are adopted with the elevation of 
the walls, and the blocks coursed to “ unit” dimen- 
sions, the same end is obtained. All openings for 
doors and windows bear a definite relation to unit 
dimensions, and the bonding of the blocks, so that the 
fittings can be manufactured in large quantities 
beforehand at far lower prices than are possible if the 
same are of all sorts of sizes, as now. 

It is not claimed, of course, that there is anything 
particularly novel in the idea. The rod, pole, or 
perch appears to have been the medieval unit, 
followed by the “ Module” of Renaissance times. It 
is only to-day that we find ourselves without mainstay 
or prop. It is only fair to acknowledge that the 
R.IBA. have worked hard to obtain standard 
sizes ‘of bricks, but, quoting from Mitchell's 
“Building Construction,’ we find, “ The usual 
dimensions. of “Flettonm= bricks sare, 62 “in. “by 

al Sin. joy) ee = in. “but ethere’y 1s unfortunately 
no standard, and many different sizes are made.” So 
that just as the sizes of bricks vary, so the sizes of the 
openings formed follow suit, and we have as a result 
the fact that individual fittings have to be made to fit 
each opening. There is no gain in such method, only 
a waste of time and temper, and great increases in 
cost’. The pleasant Georgian houses in the market 
places of country towns were standardised as to 
building method, in that the same sort of doors, 
windows, and cornices were used, but the same were 
assembled in a constantly varying way, varied to suit 
all the different requirements of accommodation, 
aspect, and local material. 

The metre was adopted as the unit for this first air 
of cottages because of the interest which is being 
taken in metrical measurement, and to see how far 
the same could be employed by British workmen 
without difficulties resulting. As not a single man 
on the job had any idea of what a metre was. or under- 
stood its division into centimetres and millimetres it 
is felt to be some justification that a proper unit 
system tends to simplification in that the cottages 
were built expeditiously and without any trouble. In 
the case of brick-built cottages the unit would be a 
brick dimension, and 3/ 0” appears to be suitable. 

The experimental pair have been built to test the 
system, and it has not ‘been possible to study costs 

wery closely, but sufficient experience has been gained 
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to show that by building on a larger scale costs might 
be reduced lby about 25 per cent. The system lends 
itself very readily to planning, and is of distinct 
assistance, the units or parts building themselves 
up as one goes along. From the estimating point of 
view calculations based on super plan units or those 
of cubical contents can be made very rapidly, ‘The 
idea certainly merits attention, and, not being the 
writer’s, he can claim that it should be closely 
examined. It seems to hold more hope for the archi- 
tect than’ the standard plan. ‘Costs are appalling at 
the moment: Fir framed in roofs has gone from 
2s. 3d. ner cube foot to 11s. 0a.; I in. flooring from 
22s. gd. per square to 92s. Quite ordinary cottages 
cost £600 each, and we want 300,000. So the 
--oblem is a tough proposition, and if by joint action 
we can solve it and save our architectural skins ite 
the bargain, then such.action should be taken. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Interrupted Professional Training. 


To the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ AND BUILDERS’ 
JOURNAL. 


Sirs,—-With reference to your observations on this 
subject in your leading article of December 18, this 
matter is one which has been before several of the 
joint committees dealing with questions affecting 
architects during and after the war, and | think you 
will find that some, if not all, of the architectural 
schools are making special arrangements to meet the 
needs of demobilised architects who are in need of 
re-training or refresher courses. There are also facili- 
ties for equipping such architects to undertake special 
work, such as that in connection with town planning 
and housing. C. McARTHUR BUTLER. 

Society of Architects, 28, Bedford Square, W.C. 

The “ Premier’? Provincial Soctety. 
To the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ AND BUILDERS’ 
JOURNAL. 


Strs,—I observe in the address of the President of 
the Manchester Society of Architects that this society 
is in its fifty-third year, and is said to occupy the 
premier position among the provincial architectural 
societies. May I point out that the Edinburgh Archi- 
tectural Association, with a membership of 244, of 
which I have the honour to be President, is at present 
in its sixty-first session ? 

T. P. MARWICK. 


Technical Classes for Decorative Painting. 
To the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ AND BUILDERS’ 
JOURNAL. 


Sirs,—Demobilisation of our glorious army being 
now upon us, it is the wish of all that our soldiers may 


share the brighter times which we hope are in store for | 


the country. 

May I ask you to use. your influence in drawing 
attention to the technical classes which have been held 
for the past twenty-five years at Great Titchfield Street 
by the Painter Stainers’ Company, for the purpose of 
giving instruction in the craft of decorative painting 
in all its branches? We are extremely anxious to 
enlarge the scope of these classes, and hope to include 


among our students those demobilised soldiers who | 


may elect to take up housepaintine as their occupation, | 
or who, being already vainters by trade, desire to | 


improve their technical knowledge. 
Full particulars of these classes may be had on 


application to the clerk of the company at. Painters’ | 


Hall, Little Trinity Lane, E.C. 
H. F. HAMMOCK, Master, 
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Front Elevation. 


CURRENT ARCHITECTURE (SERIES VI.). XIV.—EXPERIMENTAL PAIR OF UNIT COTTAGES FOR THE CRITTALL 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY, BRAINTREE, ESSEX. 


DESIGNED BY C. H. B. QUENNELL AND W. F. CRITTALL. 
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DHE CATES: 


Cottages on the Unit Principle. 
HE idea of unit construction as applied to cottage 
building is fully discussed in the article by 
Mr. C. H. B. Quennell which appears on page 3. 
Some further particulars of the cottages at Braintree 
appear on pages 6 and 7, with other illustrations. 


City of Hull Tuberculosts Sanatortum. 

The land upon which these buildings have been 
erected was purchased by the Corporation in IQII as 
a site for an infectious diseases hospital. The total 
area is something like 100 acres, one-third of which 
has been allocated to the tuberculosis hospital. It 1s 
known as the Cottingham Castle Estate, and is 
situated on rising ground at the foot of the Yorkshire 
wolds, six miles from the Guildhall west of the city. 
Although it is at such a distance, the drainage of the 
institution is connected to the city’s sewerage scheme, 
and the Corporation’s own water mains are laid past 
the site. The land slopes upwards from the east, and 
the buildings, therefore, are erected partly on 
embankment and partly in cuttings. This preliminary 
work was carried out in 1913, as a separite contract 
at a cost of 4210, to allow for settlement and con- 
solidation before building contracts were arranged. 

The hospital buildings comprise several blocks, as 
shown upon the site plan (reproduced on the double- 
page supplement), and include female pavilion, male 
pavilion, hospital pavilion, administrative block, 
kitchen and dining block, laundry and disinfecting 
block and lodge. The three pavilions with the kitchen 
and dining block were carried out in Frazzi material. 

The female pavilion gives accommodation for 
thirty patients. There are two wards of one bed, six 
of two beds, and two of eight beds each. The male 
pavilion provides for fifty patients, two wards of one 
bed, sixteen of two beds, and two of eight beds. The 
nursing pavilion accommodates forty patients, eight 
_wards of one bed, eight of two beds, and two of eight 

beds each. The kitchen block includes dining hall, 
pantry, servery, kitchen, scullery, stores and ser- 
vants’ messroom, also. consulting laboratory, dis- 
pensary, and also patients’ waiting rooms. The 
laundry block contains receiving and delivery rooms, 
wash-house and ironing room, disinfector, destructor, 
mortuary and post-mortem rooms and motor ambu- 
lance house. All these five buildings are of one 
storey. 
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The administrative and laundry blocks and lodge 
were executed by direct labour by the Corporation, 
and cost £14,280. The roads cost £1,208. 

The whole works were designed and the work was 
carried out under the supervision of the City Archi- 
tect, Joseph H. Hirst. Some further illustrations will 
appear in subsequent issues. 


RELAXED RESTRICTIONS ON MATERIALS, 


OR the guidance of manufacturers it is desirable 
to recapitulate the modifications in the control 
of materials and machinery which have been 

made to date by the Ministry of Munitions since the 
cessation of hostilities. We cite the following par- 
ticulars from Notice No. 18 :— 

1. Priority.—(a) Ordinary civil orders may now be 
placed and executed in Class C without priority permit 
or certificate. No further application need, there- 
fore, be made to the Priority Department of the 
Ministry of Munitions unless it is desired for national 
reasons to raise the priority of an Order. (b) Uncom- 
plete contracts for the Admiralty, War Office, and 
Ministry of Munitions, which have been placed in 
Classes A or B, need no longer be given the priority 
attaching to them under the Order of Priority of 
March 8, 1917, except in cases where the contractor 
is notified in writing or by official notice in the Press 
that a particular classification is still required to be 
given to any particular contract. 

2. Metals.—(a) Modification of Control—(1) Iron, 
steel, and non-ferrous metals may be ordered, sup- 
plied, and used for ‘Class C orders without priority 
classification or reference number from the Ministry of 
Munitions ; and stocks purchased and held by Govern- 
ment contractors may be used for any class of work. 
(2) No permit is now required for the manufacture or 
sale of iron and steel wire or wire rope for home trade, 
and until further notice manufacturers of forgings, 
stampings, and castings in iron, steel, or malleable 
iron are at liberty to accept orders for priority below 
Class B. (3) The Control Orders forbidding dealing 
in non-ferrous metals without a licence are suspended 
in the case of tin, copper, brass (including swarf and 
scrap), cupro-nickel, scrap, spelter, lead. platinum, 
chrome ore, and type metals. (4) All restrictions as 
to the sale or purchase of calcium carbide have been 
removed subject to a maximum price to consumers of 
440 per ton for quantities of 1 cwt. and over. 


GENERAL VIEW OF HULL TUBERCULOSIS SANATORIUM, COTTINGHAM, 


JOSEPH H. HIRST, CITY ARCHITECT. 
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EXPERIMENTAL COTTAGES ON 
THES UNIT PRIN CIREE: 


The experimental pair of “unit” cot- 
tages illustrated in this issue have been 
erected at Braintree, Essex, for the Crittall 
Manufacturing Co. from designs by 
C. H. B. Quennell and W. F. Crittall. 

The plan of floors (see supplements) 
shows accommodation and aspect of 
rooms, and the unit lines and planning of 
walls in relation to them. The blocks of 
which the walling is composed are 
assembled without cutting or waste, and 
the same type is used throughout. Con- 
crete was used, as fine sand and gravel are 
found on the estate, and bricks cannot be 
obtained. 

Details of elevations showing coursing of 
blocks and arrangements of casements and 
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doors in relation to unit nes, and photo- 
graphs of front and garden elevations are 
also shown in the supplements. 


Fig. 4 shows a view of the living- 
room. Northern type of range has been 
used, supplied by Messrs. The Carron Co., 


Fig. 3. 


MODELS OF EXPERIMENTAL COTTAGES ON THE UNIT PRINCIPLE, FOR THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


BRAINTREE, ESSEX. 


DESIGNED BY G. H.-B: QUENNELE AND W. F. CRITTALL. 
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and the store cupboard at _ side 
of same is all in steel, as: are the 
doors, stairs, and most of the other 
fittings made by the Crittall Co. No wood 


has been used, as it seems sounder, from 
the economical point of view, to use the 
native product, steel, rather than imported 
timber, especially as, owing to the war, we 
now have a splendid steel-producing plant. 
Floors throughout are in jointless flooring, 
laid on about 5 in. cement concrete—floor 
reinforced with Expanded Metal. Ceilings 
are not plastered, but are distempered on 
concrete. Parkinson’s “New Treasure’’ 
geysers have been fitted to the bathrooms, 
and the same firm has supplied the gas 
ovens. Gas being available for the cot- 
tages, the geyser is depended upon for 
baths and a gas ring for domestic supply. 
The range is not fitted with a 
Messrs. Doulton supvlied the 
fittings. 

Fig. 1 is reproduced from a photograph 
of model showing part of the housing 
scheme on the Clock House Estate for the 
Crittall Company. 

Fig. 2 is from a photograph of a model 
showing another pair of unit cottages, for a 
north aspect, to be built in concrete blocks 
with flat roof. 

Fig. 3 is from a photograph of a model to 
the same unit plan as Fig. 2, but treated 
in brickwork with slated roofs, the unit 
being 3 ft. This photograph is included to 
show that the system is variable both from 
the point of view of planning and the mate- 
rials used in building; the standard units 
being obviously applicable to any material. 

The concrete blocks for the cottages 
already erected were made on a “ Winget” 
machine specially prepared for the 
purpose. 


sanitary 


With respect to cost, it will be observed 
that the experiment could hardly have been 
made at a more unfavourable time. It may 
‘be confidently anticipated that, with ex- 
perience gathered, and with normal 
markets, standardised methods will justify 
themselves. 
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‘Tell me not in mournful numbers, 
Houses are not what they seem, 
For the walls that look so solid 
Once were poured from cans 
cream.’’ 


like 


The conservative instinct in some of us 
tends to strengthen our prejudices. And 
a fondness for hand work and the qualities 
of familiar building materials, make one 
shy of the mystical concoctions that are 
more or less mingled with brains. Con- 
crete seems one such that depends on con- 
science. The man that mixes the material 
must exercise his conscience, and who can 
measure the amount or tell its value? A 
brick seems more frankly to proclaim its 
qualities, and, as with stone and timber, 
we know from past experience all that it 
can do for us. But concrete is an unknown 
quantity to many of us, except, perhaps, 
when used in its simplest form, as for 
foundations, Another element of my pre- 
judice is due to the recollection that greed 
is gratified by the use of concrete construc- 
tion. That is to say, the shonokeeper who 
is out to make money wants to seize every 
inch of space. He thinks the display of 
his wares is better for him the more vast 
it is. Beauty has ‘no charm for him and 
quantity is of more value than quality. 
The shopkeeper little realises how the mind 
and memory are debauched by vast crowds 
of articles jostling each other for attention. 
When a myriad of objects all shout at 
once, ‘‘ Look at me! ’’ we can carry away 
no lasting memory of anything but chaos. 
Concrete construction has helped in this 
direction. Meanness and greed I say are 
its parents. What can be expected from 
such an ancestry ? 

Besides the great difficulty experienced 
in making alterations to buildings so con- 
structed, we find the greatly enhanced 


* Extracts from a paper read before the Concrete 
Institute on December 19. 


Fig. 4. 
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sound-conducting quality often very 
troublesome. And lastly, the imitative in- 
stinct in man has found abundant scope 
for its expression when making use of this 
form of construction. Buildings are made 
to look like stone or brick. and even at 
times like half-timber work. Deception 
gains eloquent expression in this material, 

As. the conditions for concrete are quite 
different from those for stone, brick, or 
timber, the mode of its expression must be 
different. Doors and windows are require- 
ments, but the form they take must depend 
on conditions. Those conditions ar 
chemical, substantial, and functional. The 
ingredients of which concrete is made have 
their distinctive qualities, and any scientist 
could write a book full of facts concerning 
these things. 

But beyond all this knowledge of condi- 
tions we have requirements equally in- 
numerable and various. What do you 
want to build, is no more important a 
question than why do you want to build? 
After all the knowledge of material re- 
quirements and conditions has _ been 
gathered together and classified we shall 
find all this knowledge worse than useless 
until we bring to bear upon it the moral, 
intellectual, and spiritual 
nature. 

It is my firm conviction that the beauty 


sides of out 


of concrete construction must mainly con- 
sist in right proportion. What are right 


proportions? Each must ask and answer 
for himself. I refuse to have any formula 
forced upon me, either Greek, Roman, or 
It is a matter of feeling and is 
capable of refinement, for ever evolving 
and developing as we advance in spiritual, 
moral, and intellectual culture. We want 
no dogmatic statements of what is in good 
proportion any more than we need a de- 
finition of truth or beauty. All ar 
growths, for ever being purified and lifted 
higher. 

The most difficult branch of this sub- 
ject would seem to be suggested by the 
question, How far may we. for the sake 
of calling up association of ideas, use the 
arch form ? 

We cannot deny that the Gothic arch has 
a profound effect on our minds and hearts, 
and is structurally the practical outcome of 
small stones and bricks. The lintel would 
seem, structurally speaking, the most suit- 
able form for concrete construction. The 
four-centred arch of Tudor times can be 
easily made in concrete, but it is surely 
much more complex than the lintel. The 
slightly pointed arch is so dear to me that 
I want to modify and limit all my prin- 
ciples to admit it. Like all weaklings, I 
wish to be sound and logical, but pure feel- 
ing, which enemies sneer at and call 
sentiment, possession of me and 
carries me off into the clouds. We love to 
appear intellectually great and scientifically 
sound, but not at the expense of all human 
emotion. This little touch of inconsist- 
ency, this human frailty that abandons 
itself to pure emotion, is one of the most 
human of all human charms, and thus it 
comes about that it is the unseen that is 
the ‘glory of the seen. The emotion is 
buried beneath matter, not to rot, but to 
regenerate. 

The desire to give rather 


gets 


than to get, 


which. is the mainspring of all creative 
energy that is beautiful, must make us 


study fitness in order to serve well. And 
by this careful study of requirements and 
conditions, and by fidelity to all that we 
think beautiful and true in human thought 
and feeling, we shall, I think, be able to 
evolve a mode of concrete construction as 
unique and personal to the material as any 
stone-constructed building that was ever 
created, 
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HOUSING: 


HE subject of fittingly housing a great 

people is a very wide one ; looked at 

in one way, the whole of it may be said 

to come within the purview of the archi- 

tect: in this sense 1- could not hope to 
touch on a tithe of it to-night. 

Though the architect must deal with 
every aspect of it, we can perhaps distin- 
guish a special contribution which it is his 
function and his privilege to make. It is 
this more limited aspect of the matter that 
I venture to ask you to consider. 

You will remember when at _ school 
being shown a simple experiment. A 
quantity of iron filings of different sizes 
are scattered on a metal plate; a strong 
magnet is then brought against the under- 
side of the plate and gently moved: imme- 
diately the particles are imbued with a sort 
ot life and begin to arrange themselves in 
orderly manner, and the amorphous 
collection of filings is transformed into a 
symmetrical design about the poles of the 
magnet. 

Somewhat thus does the trained imagi- 
nation of the architect, when brought to 
bear upon the multitude of requirements, 
conditions, and materials, which are 
summed up in the phrase “A Housing 
Scheme,” inspire in them a kind of life 
So that they begin to take their places, to 
assume right relations one to another. 
Hence their emerges order, proportion, 
design, and, it may be, perhaps coming by 
grace rather than by merit, that myste- 
rious something added which we call 
beauty. 

This whole process of design is the parti- 
cular, the difficult, contribution -of the 
architect. It is particular, because it 
springs from the interplay of two. facul- 
ties, the special training of which largely 
constitutes the architect: the imaginative 
faculty which can create the image and 
see relations and proportions in that 
mental picture, and the expressively prac- 
tical, which can translate the vision into 
fact. 

It is difficult because imagination and 
expression can only work freely when all 
the requirements and conditions are so 
thoroughly known and intimately realised 
that they have taken their place in the 
instinctive properties with which the 
imagination creates its mental image. 

The conditions are far too numerous to 
be properly provided for by laboriously 
remembering them one by one and 
tediously adjusting the plan to meet point 
after point thus recalled. 

We are all, I hone, now familiar with 
the work which has been carried on here 
during the war by the Civic Survey Group 
and have seen how they have taken pages 
and pages of notes andi statistics, which, 
in that form, months of close study would 
hardly enable one to master, and have 
translated them by the use of form and 
colour into a diagram. a single glance at 
which will reveal the significance of the 
whole matter far more completely than 
such prolonged study ever could, so 
wonderfully effective is the visual ap- 
proach to the mind. 

Our imagination helps us in much the 
same way. It creates for us mental 
diagrams or victures in which we can see 
at a glance the relations of things ; if they 
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THE ARCHITECT’S CONTRIBUTION." 


BY RAYMOND UNWIN, F.R.I.B.A. 


are wrong a new combination may be 
created almost in an instant, and the 
magic process can be repeated until we see 
the comfortable room, the convenient cot- 
tage, and the life going smoothly forward 
in it. If you are seezug the cottagers sit- 
ting round their winter evening fire, you 
cannot through forgetfulness so plan your 
house that the. fireside is a passage way ; 
the offending doors would stare at you 
from your mental picture, and you would 
have to remove them before you could feel 
in that picture the cosiness which your 
instinct tells you to associate with the fire- 
side. 

So the interior and the exterior design 
are harmonised: you see the need of some 
bay, window seat, or what not in the 
room, and instantly call up the image of 
the exterior to see if there also such a 
feature can be made to tell; or, con- 
versely, some. demand of the exterior has 
to be collated to the interior and its effect 
there has to be seen. 

It is this power of design which is the 
special contribution that the architect, as 
such, may make to the problem of 
worthily housing and rehousing a_ great 
people; for, with all their faults, our 
peovle are a great people, as they have 
shown. Such faults as they have are 
largely due to the way in which they have 
been allowed to live. It has been brought 
home to us as perhaps never before that 
they are worthy of better things, and it is 
thie least we can do to see that they get 
them. 


The Architect and the Public. 

If we are to make our proper contribu- 
tion as architects to this work both we and 
the public must realise more of the nature 
of that contribution than either we or they 
have done in the past. The public have 
thought of architecture too much as a 
species of clothing, a trimming, almost a 
camouflage, which could be applied to 
any plan by someone having the knack. 
We, in cottage design. at any rate, have 
sometimes given ground for such opinion 
by adopting any kind of plan that would 
fit in with some preconceived idea of a 
good exterior design. At least, it mmust 
be admitted that the plans have had little 
relation to the convenience and comfort of 
those who would live in some of the cot- 
tages we have been responsible for. 

You may think I make too much of this 
matter, that to an architect who can do, 
andi do well, far greater works the design 
of the simple cottage should come easily. 
If any think so I ask vou to consider how 
numerous are the requirements of human 
life which have to be provided for, how 
impervious the economic and! construc- 
tional limitations, and how diverse the 
materials and skilled labours which must 
be assembled and combined before a suc- 
cessful cottage can be completed. It is 
not our function to prescribe the mode of 
life which would suit the kind of houses 
we should like to build; that were com- 
paratively simple. It is our duty rather 
to understand the modes of life, and the 
ideals which inspire the people and cause 
them to seek new modes. 


New Conditions and Requirements. 

We shall do well at the outset to recog- 
nise that habits are undergoing change, 
and that we have now to provide for two 


distinct manners of life, and for a third 
which is really a compromise between the 
other two. Not very long ago it would 
have been safe to conclude that the family 
would live, prepare their meals, cook 
them, and eat them in the.same kitchen 
or living room. This mode of life is still 
common enough, and likely to persist long 
enough to be one of those: for which pro- 
vision must be made. The house 
adapted to this mode of life being the 
simplest in character, we may call Type 
No. 1. The arrangement is common both 
in houses having a living-room and scul- 
lery, and in those which in addition possess 
a parlour or second sitting room. The 
addition of the parlour indeed relieves to 
some small extent the great pressure of 
use on the living-room, which is one cause 
of discomfort with this arrangement, not 
however to the extent which might be sup- 
posed. Relief is being widely sought 
rather in the opposite direction, by 
making greater use of the scullery and 
so freeing the living-room from the cook- 
ing of meals and much of the preparatory 
work connected therewith. 


Kitchen and Equipment. 

When practically the whole of the cook- 
ing and much preparation is provided for 
in the scullery, the living-room ceases to: 
be a kitchen, as in the first type of house. 
This involves very considerable changes 
in planning and equinment, and the use 
of two fires, or the exclusive use of gas for 
cooking, The house adapted completely 
to this mode of life we will call Type No. 3, 
because there is the compromise betweem 
the two modes to be provided for, in which 
a part of the cooking is,done in the scul- 
lery on the gas stove, but part is still done 
in the living-room when the fire is lit 
there—this we will call Type No. 2. 
Numerous combination ranges have been 
invented to try to secure for the tenants 
some of the advantages of both methods, 
such as the freeing of the living-room 
from the more pervading and savoury or 
the more dirty operations connected with 
cooking, while in retaining the economy 
both in cost and labour of the one fire. 
The gas cooking stove has done much to 
make compromises possible, and will do 
more as its economy is increased—for there 
is much room for improvement here. I 
hope also that there may be developed for 
use in the scullery some really economical 
form of coke-heated cooking machine 
which will convert into cooked food or hot 
water the greater part of the potential 
heating power, instead of wasting most of 
it in overheating the small scullery or in 
allowing it to fly up the chimney flue, as 
most of our present ranges seem to do. 

It is not our duty as architects to decide 
which of these three modes of life the 
people for whom we build shall adlpt, 
though it may often be left to us; it is 
our duty, however, to understand each of 
them. When our clients have decided 
which they desire to provide for, we should 
see that the house in all its details is 
adapted to that mode of life. 

For the older Type 1, with its kitchen- 
living-room and scullery, or the newer 
Type 3 with its living-room and scullery- 
kitchen, it is fairly simple to decide on 
the best details of arrangement. The 
tools, the ‘materials, and the storage for 
these accessories of the great culinary 
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the house and the site. 
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mystery which figures so largely in the 
work of a small house should naturally 
follow the altar on which the ordeal by 
fire takes place! In Type 2, the compro- 
mise house, it is not so easy to determine 
which is the right arrangement; but here 
we have at least the consolation of know- 
ing that equally it is not always easy to 
determine which is the wrong one. If, 
however, we picture to ourselves the 
woman of the house performing her rites 
and mysteries, as we locate the fire, the 
larder, the table, the cupboards, or the 
living-room and scullery doors and win- 
dows, we shall perhaps most readily adapt 
our design to whichever of the three modes 
of life we are seeking to house. 


Standardisation. 


To justify what has been said about the 
complexity of the problem, perhaps I may 
recall in brief summary the chief require- 
ments, provision for which is now con- 
sidered desirable in a good cottage; and 
at the same time I may suggest to you 
how type plans are of service in bringing 
these points before us, and in showing 
general arrangements of the’ parts suited to 
various aspects. They may, in fact, serve 
the true purpose of diagrams, and will 
serve it without harm if we realise that they 
are not intended to become stereotyped 
designs or to be slavishly copied. Certain 
details and certain dimensions may need to 
be standardised! to a few sizes to secure 
economy in production; but, apart from 
that, the type plan is not intended to ham- 
per freedom of design, but to be used as a 
diagram illustrating the clients’ needs. It 
may serve, perhaps, to set a minimum 
standard, but with the purpose of being im- 
proved upon, adapted in each case to the 
position, the site, and the form of grouping 
adopted.. So used, type plans I have found 
helpful in the early stages of planning both 
There is much 
preliminary spacing to be done in working 
out groups of houses, securing the correct 
amount of frontage for the right number 
of houses adapted to. the particular aspect, 
which is not easily accomplished without 
thie use of type plans. True, such plans 
will be idly copied by some—but without 
them worse ones would be conied by the 
same idle or ignorant folk! The archi- 
tect’s peculiar contribution largely begins 
at the point where the type plan leaves off. 
Such plan is to him an imperfect aid, 
making up in some slight degree for the 
want of guidance by tradition. We shall 
see from the requirements, I think, that the 
problem is one of sufficient complexity to 
justify the acceptance of any legitimate 
assistance which can be given. 


Living Room. 

We will commence with the heart of the 
house. The living-room should be large, 
with a comfortable fireside free from 
doors; the range, whether placed in this 
room or the scullery, should have side 
light, preferably from the cook’s left 
hand; there should be tables and cup- 
boards convenient for use with the range. 
The space near the window, or windows, 
which is specially valuable, should be as 
free as possible from doors, or the traffic 
Ways to doors (including cupboard doors). 
In -the living-kitchen there should’ be 
planned a space for a second table; for it 
is most harassing that a family should have 
to put away all mending, dressmaking, or 
writing before a meal can be prepared or 
served. 

There should be as few doors as possible, 
and they should open so that the least valu- 


able part inside the room must be used for 
passage space. For furniture there must 
be the meal table and seats, the fireside 
chairs, the second table, the dresser, and 
the couch for resting. The desk or the 
piano have also frequently to find a place ; 
wall space, therefore, is of value, so that 
some length of room or added recess will 
help. Parenthetically, may I mention the 
great value of trying all this furniture in 
its place on the plan. Add to these require- 
ments that this room should, if possible, 
have a south-east window, and in every 
case must have some sunny aspect, and as 
attractive an outlook from the windows as 
may be; that it should be well-propor- 
tioned, its windows give efficient and plea- 
sant lighting, and the whole be so arranged 
and designed as to be a homely and digni- 
fied setting for the family life. This roomis 
the centre of the house—it may be supple- 
mented by a parlour, or relieved! of some 
kitchen functions by the scullery; but it 
remains in all types of cottage the room in 
which the family mainly live ; and it is not 
possible to exaggerate the boon of comfort 
and pleasure which the architect may con- 
fer upon the occupants by providing a well- 
planned and beautiful living-room. 


Scullery. 


The scullery may be regarded as the 
domestic workshop, and labour-saving 
should especially be aimed at here. The 
cottager’s house has generally to. be run by 
the unaided labour of one woman, whose 
life is mostly occupied in cooking, clean- 
ing, making beds, mending clothes, or 
minding the children. She should be given 
every convenience in the scullery, but no 
encouragement to live there. 

A sink must be provided at the right 
height to avoid needless stooping, with 
place for soiled pots and pans on the right 
hand, and on the left hand for laying them 
down when cleansed or standing them in 
the draining rack. Hot and cold taps are 
desired and a window over for light, for the 
cleansing powers of light and air, for out- 
look, and to facilitate the duty of minding 
the children when they are in the garden. 

The washing copper is usually required, 
fitted with steam outlet and hood, and with 
taps for filling and emptying ; the former 
may with advantage fill from the hot-water 
pipe, especially in the case of a gas-fired 
copper. 

A grate or stove for drying clothes, gas 
cooker or cooking range—the latter, we 
hope, soon of the efficient cooking machine 
type already referred to—must one or both 
be provided for, according to circum- 
stances. 

Storage or standing space for washing 
utensils, including wringer or mangle, for 
pots, pans, brushes, buckets, etc., and for 
the accessories of cooking, in so far as 
these are not better retained in the living- 
room for the particular type of house in 
question. Saucepan-cleaning, knife- 
burnishing, and boot-polishing, all have to 
be thought of, and involve a table to work 
at, and more storage places. A lobby, 
porch, or outside bench and shelter may 
relieve the scullery of work and dirt. Any 
solution of the washing question, by the 
adoption of the joint or communal laun- 
dry, the “bag wash,” or similar arrange- 
ment, would greatly simplify the problem 
of planning a well-equipped and conve- 
nient scullery within the limited space 
which, in view of the other demands, can 
usually be allotted to it. It is clear that 
cleanliness, convenience, and compactness, 
with no frills, must be the aim in the plan- 
ning and treatment of the scullery. 
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Larder. 

Reasonably handy to the room which is 
used as kitchen, but on the north side of 
the house, in a position cool and airy, a 
place must be found for the larder, which 
should be of sufficient size in view of the 
distance of the house in question from a 
market of shops, well fitted.with shelves, 
properly lighted and ventilated, protected 
from flies, and treated specially for clean- 
liness: The fuel house so placed that coal 
may be put in from outside and fetched for 
use under cover, large enough to hold at 
least a ton of coal, and more in rural areas, 
must be fitted in the vlan, usually acces- 
sible from the back lobby. 

Where the house has no parlour to build 
over, and, consequently, the first-floor area 
is al] too small to provide three decent 
bedrooms, the w.c. and the bathroom may 
also need to be provided for on the ground 
floor. Other reasons, such as the absence 
of a pressure water-service in rural dis- 
tricts, or the prevalence of some specially 
dirty occupation, may indicate the ground 
floor as the better place for the bathroom. 
It may be conveniently located near the 
foot of the stairs, or entered from the back 
lobby, or even the scullery. When in the 
absence of water service it must be filled 
from the washing copper, this will influ- 
ence its position ; and in all cases, whether 
downstairs or up, simplicity and’ economy 
both in water supplies and drainage must 
be influential considerations in the group- 
ing of all the parts which require these 
services. 

The w.c., if downstairs, may be entered 
from the back lobby, or from a sufficiently 
large and airy entrance lobby; if upstairs 
it should be entered from the landing near 
the window, which should be regarded as 


necessary to light and ventilate every 
landing. . 
Stairs. 


We must not be guilty of the traditional 
omission of the stairs. These should be 
easy, well lighted by the last-named win- 


dow, and wide enough for reasonable 
furniture; they should start from the 
entrance lobby,.and land so as to give 


direct access to all bedrooms, and to bath- 
room and w.c. when on the first floor, with 
out needless waste of valuable floor space, 
which would be better added to the bed- 
rooms. The stairs and the proper appor- 
tionment of the bedroom floor space are 
very determining factors, especially when 
it is remembered that the space must be so 
allotted to the different rooms that one 
having the best aspect may be large 
enough to be comfortably occupied by the 
parents, and one or two small children; a 
second may be large enough for two adults, 
and the third at least large enough for two 
children, taking as an approximate basis a 
minimum of 500 cubic ft. of air space in 
the room for an adult, and half that 
amount for a quite young child ; and when, 
owing to the aspect, two at least of the bed- 
rooms must be placed on the more sunny 
side of the house. 


Bedrooms. 

Each of the bedrooms themselves will 
demand some care in arrangement. Suuit- 
able places for the beds must be found, out 
of direct draughts on the one hand, but 
not thrust into close corners on the other. 
The type of room which leaves only a 
passage-way all round the bed, and no 
square space available for occupancy, is not 
desirable. A corner free from bedroom 
furniture, and suitably placed as to window 
and fire, which could hold a chair for read- 
ing and a small. writing-table, would be a 
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priceless blessing to many boys or girls 
whose individuality may need only such 
quiet and privacy to develop latent tastes 
or talents for the efrichment of their later 
life. Many of us, who have had the good 
fortune to be brought up in far more ample 
houses than we are considering, remember, 
I am sure, what such a corner in our bed- 
room meant to us in our young days. The 
need of some privacy for the individual is 
really greater, and its satisfaction more 
urgent, in these small houses than in those 
of larger types where it is often provided 
for. The locating of the bathroom on the 
first floor, and the provision of a lavatory 
basin in it, by removing the need for a 
washstand in every bedroom, is a valuable 
aid to the providing of this meditating 
corner, which I venture to suggest may 
find a place in the mental picture of the 
perfect bedroom which is to guide our 
planning. 


Parlour. 


I-have left until last the considerations 
which affect the parlour both because there 
will still be houses built without this addi- 
tional room, and because all the other 
parts of the house maintain much the same 
relations to one another whether there is or 
is not this extra apartment. It is an added 
comfort and convenience, but is less than 
might 
general hfe and work of the family. It 
affords valuable occasional relief to the 
living room rather than effective constant 
relief. Hence there is no justification for 
reducing the living-room when the parlour 
is added, though there may be for increas- 
ing the living-room if the parlour is 
‘omitted. Some families will prefer one 
room of really ample size to the normal 
living-room and parlour, and there will also 
be a place for the arrangement which 
allows the parlour to be thrown open to the 
living-room by folding doors. There can, 
however, be no doubt that the majority of 
working-class tenants desire the parlour or 
second room for social intercourse with 
friends, both of the elders and the young 
people, for parents’ quiet and children’s 
home lessons, for interviewing occasional 
visitors, as a refuge in case of sickness or 
convalescence, and for similar purposes, 
which it must be admitted are not properly 
met even by the considerable enlargement 
of the living-room. 

To the somewhat long summary of re- 
quirements already named, therefore, we 
must add those of a small parlour; a room 
which should be planned to encourage 
reasonable use by its comfort and attrac- 
tiveness. It should be given if possible a 
western aspect, that it may be sunny in the 
afternoon and evening when most likely to 
be used. A window seat, or small bay to 
take advantage of sun or view, and book- 
shelves in a recess suggest themselves as 
appropriate. Wall space for the piano or 
couch, and a position for the small writing- 
table near the window, may be thought of 
while suitably placing the fire where it will 
most add to the comfort of the room. and 
he door where it will least detract from it. 

I have now touched on many of the re- 
quirements, but have not referred to the 
materials or processes, nor to the limita- 
tions imposed! by them, and by considera- 
tions of cost; but enough has been said to 
show that the arrangement of all these re- 
quirements within a space as defined by the 
containing walls of 25 by 20 feet or there- 
abouts constitutes a problem of some diffi- 
culty, demanding careful study, and 
affording scope for the exercise of design- 
ing powers of no mean order. It should 
be added that the house when designed will 
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be completely adapted to one aspect only 
and perhaps to but one site. 

The fact is that life, even for the cottage 
dweller, has become very complex in our 
time, involving many needs and varied 
activities, for all of which the house must 
provide a setting. 

In past times a continuous tradition of 
planning and design was handed down 
from age to age, developing with the ever- 
growing complexity of life, styles of plan 
and treatment admirably adapted _ to 
national habits and local conditions. That 
tradition was rudely broken by the great 
industrial revolution, which was respon- 
sible for a hasty urbanisation, and the 
careless and wholesale production of cheap 
hovels for factory hands. It is time for 
us to take up again that tradition, the loss 
of which and the degradation of the home 
which resulted therefrom, we now recog- 
nise to have been one of the greatest curses 
which have befallen our people ; time to re- 
member that if our people are many, and 
their houses congregated into vast cities, 
still each family is as valuable, as human, 
and as much worthy of a home adapted to 
its life and its individuality as were their 
forefathers who dwelled in the beautiful 
small houses with which our country is 
still dotted. 

It is sometimes helpful to survey in a 
fresh sphere the working of tendencies or 
principles with which we are. partially 
familiar. 

Evolution of the Cottage. 

The gradual evolution of the traditional 
cottage home may be seen to advantage in 
all its stages in Scandinavia, and in minia- 
ture in that wonderful open-air museum of 
Skansen, at Stockholm, and the tracing of 
such development is instructive. In 
different parts of Sweden all types may be 
found in use. The Laplanders’ wigwam, 
with its sweet-scented soft carpet of fir 
boughs, and its fire in the centre filling the 
greater part of the hut with pungent wood 
smoke, or tne single-roomed log or stone 
cabin, which, as the first forerunner of the 
house as we know it interests us more, may 
be found sheltering the most simple and 
primitive forms of life, and all the stages of 
development down to the modern house are 
plentifully illustrated in buildings still in 
regular use. We may see how there was 
added first the open, then the enclosed, 
porch, how the hearth in the centre of the 
houseplace was superseded by the built-up 
fireplace and flue, how fresh rooms were 
provided to meet new calls for privacy, or 
the new needs of more complex life; and 
how beautifully made shut-beds and other 
furniture and hangings were added. The 
extensions of many of the Scandinavian 
houses which result from such plans also 
have their interest, and a street of them 
may sometimes be very pleasing. 

With such a series of houses it is instruc- 
tive to compare the characteristics of those 
we built here before the industrial revolu- 
tion, and to see how interesting were their 
plans, what simple and, homely dignity 
their interiors often had, and how pleasing 
were many of their exteriors, graced by 
some feature of special beauty, or distin- 
guished by some mark of individuality, 
maybe a great porch, a sunny arbour, or 
merely a pent roof shelter giving a sense 
of homeliness. 


The Quality of ‘‘ Homeliness.”? 

It is this simple quality of homeliness, 
that something to which affection may 
cling, which we may give to the houses we 
design. I believe it to be a great gift. 
worthy of all our efforts, and which no 
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one else can offer. Let us but remember, 
as we work at our cottage plans, that fo 
many years—long ‘after we have done our 
bit—the dwellers in those houses will be 
more comfortable, happier, and perhaps 
better, for the thought, the care, and the 
imagination we are able to put into the 
design, and we must feel that our labour is 
very well worth while, and that however 
great the number of houses to be built each 
individual one is worthy of our best. 

The work must be done on a large scale 
and quickly, on a scale, in fact, never be- 
fore attempted, and it will not be easy to 
avoid the dangers of wholesale design, and 
to secure its rightful shane of thought for 
each house, for the call has come to-day to 
build half a million new houses as an in- 
stalment towards the rehousing of Eng- 
land. ‘May it not be the architect’s contrt- 
bution to see that every one of these houses 
has at least enough of convenience and 
comfort within, and of individuality and 
comelinéss without to inspire in those wno 
shall dwell therein something of the affec- 
tion which we associate with the word 
“home” ? 

If we are to.do this, I have ventured .to 
suggest that we must take the task of -cot- 
tage design more seriously than. we have 
done, must become more familiar with the 
requirements and conditions ; so familiar 
indeed that they take their place.in our 
mental repertoire, and occur instinctively 
to our minds when engaged on the work. 
The requirements are so. many, .and - so 
materially affect one another in the limited 
space within which we may move, that un- 
less we learn to visualise them we shall 
hardly work with sufficient freedom. We 
are working without that subtle and per- 
vading guidance which settled tradition 
seems to have given, and must make extra 
effort therefor. We need to catch the 
spirit of the old tradition while we study 
the life of the modern family, and so 
thoroughly know its needs that we can 
freely use our imagination to mingle the 
old charm wish the new life, and give them 
expression both in the house we build, and 
the surroundings in which we place it. 


The Architect’s Varied Duties. 


The contribution of the architect should 
not end with the house itself, for order, 
proportion and design are equally impor- 
tant in arranging the garden, grouping the 
houses, and laying out the roads and the 
spaces about them. 

I have not time to deal with this to-night, 
but may perhaps add that the same facul- 
ties are required to satisfy the many needs 
and conditions, to ‘determine the lines of 
the roads which will give convenience of 
access from place to place, or the right 
aspects to the houses, the character of the 
open spaces to provide pleasure or play, 
the nature of the public or other accessory 
buildings which must be provided ade- 
quately to meet the social, educational, and 
other needs of a community, and the kind 
of site desirable for each, and the same 
imagination is needed to make of these 
parts a design. 

There will be repetition and danger of 
monotony, but well proportioned repetition 
may, with proper handling, give us 
rhythm. 

There will be the cry for change, the 
need tor adaptation to site, and great 
danger that a jumble will result; but a 
firm grasp of the theme may maintain the 
essential unity which alone gives value to 
Variations, 

The power to picture what the occasion 
calls for, and to translate it into fact, 


other 


of small windows 
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which has been referred to in connection 
with the house, is equally needed to com- 
plete the lay-out of the site, and the plan- 
ning of the area, to fittingly terrace the 
slopes or crown the ridges with buildings, 
or to so dispose them on the level that 
ordered proportion may be combined with 
beauty of vista, dignity of approach, and 


emphasis, with the charm of restrained 
Variety, thus making of our scheme and of 


its site one whole design, to the effect of 
which each part contributes its due share. 


Discussion. 

Mr. W. Dunn briefly proposed a vote of 
thanks and commented on Mr. Unwin’s 
admirable work on the Local Government 
Board Committee on Housing. 


Mr, Bridgman Russell seconded, and 
expressed the hope that the. Institute 


would keep the subject of housing well 
before it and seek to prevent a few syndi- 
cates exploiting the opportunity at the ex- 
pense of other architects. He hoped 
supervising architects would be employed 
in regard to the various schemes and that 
architects would be employed to de- 


sign the houses, which would lead to 
healthy rivalry and cause each man to 


produce his best. 


Mr. H. H. Statham suggested that there 
was too much sham picturesqueness about 
the garden cities, particularly in the way 
and high-pitched roofs. 
He considered houses with flat roofs could 
be designed to produce good effects. 

Mr. H. V. Lanchester thought they 
must visualise the daily life of the labourer 
to enable them to design a cottage for a 
labourer’s family, but they had to design 
not only of how the labourer wanted to 
live, but from time to time give him a 
hint which would cause him to improve 
his methods of life. 

Mr. Maurice Halbert said they had three 
classes to cater for—the clerk, the artisan, 
and the unskilled labourer. The first two 
classes would want a parlour, but the 
latter probably would not. There was 

also a need for a number of two-bedroom 
houses and in the semi-suburban areas of 
London for some flats. 

Mr. Theodore Fyfe fully agreed that the 
clerk wanted providing for, and also hoped 
that as the result of fhe housing schemes 
which were to be carried out there would 
be ‘a raising of the standard of middle- 
class houses, 

The Chairman thought the flat roof 
could be used with advantage, and also 
the 30-degree pitch, which w ould result in 
square roofs, which the housewife pre- 
ferred. He also urged that architects 
should try to set representation on local 
authorities, as this would influence public 
Opinion in the way of the employment of 
architects to carry out building schemes. 

The vote of thanks was passed and Mr. 
Unwin briefly replied. 


THE SHORTAGE OF BUILDING 
MATERIALS. 


Mr. Henry’ R. Aldridge, Secretary, 


National Housing and Town’ Planning 
Council, writing in the.‘ Star’’ of De- 
cember 23, savs that housing re- 
formers are greatly troubled by the 
guestion whethe there will be suffi- 


cient supplies af. building materials avail- 
able for constructing the 300,000 houses to 
be built by local authorities in partnership 
with the State immediately after peace is 
declared. Their anxiety was increased by 
the reports of two Government Committees, 
presided over by Sir John Tudor Walters 
and Mr. James Carmichael respectively. 
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The extent and character of the problem 
can be gathered from ae minimum 
figures (appendix to the Tudor Walters 
report) of the supplies of material needed 
for the construction of 300,000° houses: 
Bricks: 5,431,330,148. . Timber: For car- 
penters’ work, 171,625 standards (or, if 
timber floors are provided, 329,917 
dards); for joinery, 175,070 standards for 
1,950,000 windows, 3,000,000 doors and 
fences, 300,000 dressers, 30,000 staircases. 
Baths, 300,000 ; cupboard knobs, 
3,000,000 ; mantel register stoves, 900,000. 
Two pages are crow de -d with similar figures. 

The report of the Carmichael Committee 
places beyond question the gravity of the 


stan- 


difficulties. Dealing with bricks, it submits 
these figures: 
Approx. production, 1917... 1,052,246,000 
Average annual output, 

ONL IKSI DEI) he Sosqndcocancaenenee 2,805,748 ,o00 


Estimated maximum output 
with existing plant, assum- 
ing sufficient VA DOUE Fea 35s ciae 3,985,636,000 

So that, failing heroic measures, the esti- 

mated maximum output will be consider- 


ably under the output needed to build 
300,000 houses. 
The timber problem is even graver. The 


Carmichael Report says: “ The timber 1m- 
mediately available from all sources is, we 
understand, not more than sufficient to 
meet half the annual pré-war demand of 
all European countries.” 

Housing reformers regret that the Car- 
michael Report is weak and vague as far 
as definite proposals to secure increased 


output for housing purposes are concerned. 


They would appear to have been specially 
perplexed by the difficulties in regard: to 
control of prices and the associated pro- 
blem of priority. But this problem of con- 
trol is not the vital one, and it is a thousand 
pities the Committee place no adequate 
stress on what practical men interested in 
building recognise as the really vital pro- 
blem—that of adding enormously to the 
volume of production. 

It is on this noint that housing reformers 
are keenly anxious and apprehensive. 
They are asking why it is that the Car- 
michael Committee did not grasp the 
analogy of the production of munitions of 
war and why they have failed to point out 
that, just: as,it was necessary for the 
Government to adopt a strong policy of 
stimulated production to secure a suffi- 
ciency of guns and shells for war, so an 
equally strong policy is needed to secure 
adequate production of the munitions re- 
quired for reconstruction. 

At least a hundred million pounds ster- 
ling will be spent on the 300,000 houses. 
The Government must, therefor e, see that 
building materials are dipeied not only in 
the necessary quantities, but at prices 
which shall be fair both to the producers 
and the community. To this task all the 
productive capabilities of the nation—exist- 
ing and potential—-must be harnessed ; 
every nerve strained to get production up. 

Half derelict bricky ards must be rebuilt 
and the owners placed upon their feet 
financially. 

With regard to the timber 
Government will, it is hoped, 
attention not only to securing supplies 
from Sweden, the Baltic, and Regste’ but 
also from America. The standard sizes of 
American house-building timber are rather 
smaller than our sizes, but experiments 
show they can be safely used. Last, but 
not least (Mr. Aldridge concludes), works 
which have been conirolled by munition 
works should be set to the production of 
the fittings needed for the 300,000 houses. 


supply, the 
turn their 
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WAR MEMORIALS AND 


EDUCATION. 
A letter signed ‘‘C. E. Whiting, St. 


Chad’s Hall, Durham University,’’ 
of many not unwelcome indications of a 
strong desire to erect educational buildings 
as wat memorials. It puts the case so 
comprehensively that the plea becomes 
general rather than local, and we print 
such portions of it as admit of wide appli- 
cation : 

Sir,—The Dean of Durham suggests 
that a county memorial should be erected 
in connection with the cathedral, leaving, 
however, the nature of the memorial an 
open question. May I make another sug 
gestion? The most urgent demand at the 
present time is for educational foundation 


is one 


Would it not be well for the County of 
Durham to do something to enlarge the 
usefulness of the University established 


within its borders? (Armstrong Colleg 
and the College of Medicine receive much 
patriotic support from Newcastle and 
Northumberland, but the Durham Divi- 
sion of the University, during the eighty- 
six years of its existence, has had prac- 
tically no help either from the city or the 
county. 


Since 1908 great advances have been 
made in Durham. New honour courses 


have been established, new lectureships and 
scholarships founded, and the two years 
course for the pass degree (a bad inherit- 
ance from the past) has been abolished. 
A committee which was formed to discuss 
after-the-war problems has drawn up 
various schemes for further developments 
details of which have been mentioned in a 
circular recently issued to Durham 
graduates. The following are among the 
extensions contemplated in Durham : 

(1) A College of Agriculture. The ex- 
periences of the last four years have, I 
think, been sufficient to ensure the com- 
mendation and support of the county for 
this project. 


(2) The building of a Women’s College 
Women undergraduates are increasing, 
and would increase ‘still more rapidly if 


they were properly housed. 
temporary buildings are inadequate and 
unworthy. When one knows of the halls 
of residence which have been erected for 
women at Bristol, Manchester, Reading, 
St. Andrews, and other Universities, one 
wonders whether Durham people 


know 
that they have a University in their midst. 


At present the 


(3) Hatfield ‘Hall, which has housed 
many generations of men, is an old and 
unsuitable building. A. considerable sum 


it suitable for modern 
ful and gener- 
citizen would 


is necessary to make 
needs. It would be a grace 
ous thing if some wealthy 
rebuild it altogether. 

(4) New professorships and lectureships 


are needed in history, modern languages, 
and economics. If as a nation we had 

4 [res Yr . 1 
known more history the great war would 


less explanation to the 
should have been better 
prepared for it: The need for a school of 
economics requires only to be expressed. 
As for languages, we have at last grasped 
the idea that the better we know the speech 
and literature of other nations, the better 
will be the understanding between us and 
our neighbours. They have much more 
than a commercial value. 

Some provision might be made for the 
teaching of science. There was an old 
concordat .between the Durham and New- 
castle divisions, under which Newcastle 
took the science side and Durham the arts. 
But there is now a large and efficient arts 
side in Newcastle. Why should there not 
be a-science side in Durham ? Since 


have required 
masses, and we 


i 
i 
it 


ae e 
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Durham City is the centre of a great 
mining population, why should not a great 
school of mines be established there? The 
Durham County Council have in course of 
erection a great training college for women 
teachers. It is hoped that the advantages 
of a University education will be open to 
them. But why not in science, as well as 
in arts? Moreover, there are already two 
other training colleges in Durham, to say 
nothing of students reading for the diploma 
of education. A Faculty of Education, 
with professors, lecturers, and degrees in 
education, might well be established. So 
might schools of law, and journalism, and 
social service. We examine a large 
number of candidates for degrees in music. 
Why should we not teach them, too, and 
have a great school of music, as Man- 
chester University has? 

Is the England of the future to be free 
great, cultured, and happy? Or are we to 
be trodden under the heel of a Bolshevist 
tyranny? That is the choice. The great 
determining factor for the former alterna- 
tive is (apart from religion) education. 
Education, plenty of it, and the best of it. 


SIMPLIFIED CONSTRUCTION FOR 
RURAL HOUSES. 


The Royal Sanitary Institute recently 
appointed a special committee, consisting 
of Sir Henry Tanner, late principal archi- 
tect to the Office of Works; ‘Mr. H. Percy 
Boulnois, late engineering inspector to the 
Local Government Board; Professor A. 
Bostock Hill, county medical officer of 
health for Warwickshire; Mr. H. D. 
Searles-Wood, F.R.I.B.A., and Mr. J. 
Osborne Smith, F.R.I.B.A., to consider 
any simplification of construction and 
sanitary arrangements of rural ‘houses 
which would tend to reduce cost. 

This committee’s report, which has been 
adopted by the Council of the Institute, 
states that, in order to secure good housing, 
the number of houses to the acre should be 
limited. Economy is chiefly to be sought 
in the selection of the type of house and 
in the form of construction, though to some 
extent the cost may be affected by the by- 
laws of the local authorities; but the Local 
Government Board has drawn their atten- 
tion to the need of amending by-laws, and 
it is understood that those now in force are 
to be annulled and new jby-laws_ substi- 
tuted. Standardisation is desirable within 
reasonable limits as a method of reducing 
cost, and the committee suggest that the 
same plan can be adopted for a large 
number of houses, and also in regard to 
internal fittings. The adoption of one- 
storey houses would avoid the necessity of 
staircases, and would lead to the saving of 
wood in the stairs, joisting, and boarding 
to the first floor. The additional area of 
ground required can make practically no 
difference when the proposed number of 
houses to the acre is limited. The bath- 
room should be on the ground floor, and 
the water-closet should, if possible, open 
off a well-ventilated back lobby, but where 
this cannot be arranged it should open 
from outside, whether inside the house 
walls or in an outbuilding. The food store 
—a floor space of about 12 ft.—should be 
entered from the living room or lobby 
rather than from the scullery, and the 
window should face the north or east and 
extend to near the ceiling. 


Substitute Materials. 
_ Owing to the short supply of timber and 
its cost, the adoption of substitutes, such 
as cement, concrete, and steel is recom- 
mended. Where bricks are cheap it js 
doubtful whether any other material can 
compete; but where sand and_ suitable 


aggregates are to be obtained, concrete 
biocks or slabs may prove to be cheaper. 
The ground floor should be of concrete, not 
less than 4 in. thick, laid on 6 in. of hard 
dry core of some kind, and for the scullery 
and bath place the floor should be 
finished with 13-in. granolithic. For urban 
housing, the living-room may be floored 
with some form of covering laid zu sztu 
on a waterproof mixture and composed of 
sawdust, cement, asbestos, and magnesite, 
and for rural houses, some form of tile laid 
on 2 in. of well-rolled tar paving is sug- 
gested. The floor for an upper storey 
would, in ordinary circumstances, be of 
wood, and there should be a space of about 
5 ft. to 6 ft. at the back of the house paved 
with 3 in. or 4 in. of granolithic. For 
roofs either slates or asbestos slates should 
be used, with slopes of 30 degrees. 

As to equipment and fitting, it is sug- 
gested that dressers can be omitted, but 
that there should be shelves in the scullery, 
and also a cupboard with shelves and 
hooks. There should also be cupboards in 
the living room and in each bedroom, and 
picture rails should be provided to prevent 
damage to the walls. The bath should be 
cast-iron, porcelain enamelled inside, and 
the scullery sink should be of fireclay 10 in, 
deep. It is very desirable that a supply of 
hot water should be easily obtainable, and 
various suggestions are made to effect this 
object. Where gas is available a gas- 
cooker can be placed in the scullery, and 
a simple register stove with an oven, and 
perhaps a small boiler, installed in the 
living room. There is a probability that 
there may be a public supply of hot water 
within a comparatively short time, jpro- 
duced by waste steam from concentrated 
electricity works, and that electric current 
will be supplied at much lower prices. 
This may also lead to the more general 
and economical use of electricity for cook- 
ing, and certainly for lighting, in urban 
districts. Where the public supply of 
water does not exceed 15 degrees of hard- 
ness, storage of rain-water is not required, 
but where there is no such supply, rain- 
water should be stored in a barrel not ex- 
ceeding forty gallons in capacity. 

In localities where there is no 
systematised collection by the local autho- 
rity the house refuse need not be stored, 
but some of it can be used as food for pigs 
and poultry, and what is of no use can be 
buried in the garden as manure. Paper 
and dry materials can be burnt or sold. 
Some local authorities recommend the 
householder to burn all he can in the 
kitchen fire in order to save the cost of col- 
lection, but this appears to be a mistake in 
present circumstances, and is sometimes 
difficult to accomplish, gas fires being used 
largely for cooking purposes, and these 
are not suitable for destroying refuse. 


The Scarcity of Houses. 

In many districts there is, at the pre- 
sent time, scarcely a habitable house of anv 
size which is unoccupied, and the dearth 
of houses is so great that under any prac- 
tical housing scheme the number of houses 
completed in each of the three following 
years will only make up for the deficiency 
and not leave a house vacant. To supply 
the ordinary ‘‘ give-and-take ’’ of people 
who require to remove from one district 
to another, there ought always to be a cer- 
tain percentage, say, between 5 and 10 per 
cent., of houses unoccupied, so that it 
would be five or six years before it 
would be safe to demolish any of the exist- 
ing houses. During the whole of this 
time temporary repairs must be done to 
old houses without entertaining the ques- 
tion of their condemnation. 

As regards the rural districts of England 
as a whole, it is recommended in the report 
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that every house ought to be repaired and. 
kept in as good condition as_ possible 
during the next ten years, because it will 
be impossible to build, except at a high 


price, and materials will, for all those- 


years, be difficult to obtain. The only 
house condemnations which should be con- 


sidered are those where the surrounding. 


conditions make it impossible to keep them 
fit for occupation. 


THE R.I.B.A. PRESIDENT “ON 
BUILDING RESTRICTIONS. 


The following letter appeared in “ The 
Times’? of Decemibermeor 
Sir,—Would you kindly permit me 


through your columns to call public atten-— 


tion to a proposal of the Ministry of Re- 
construction which threatens to place a 
serious check upon the speedy restoration 
of the building trade throughout the 
country to a normal condition? 

During the last two years building 
operations have been controlled and regu- 
lated by a system of licences which has 
prevented the employment of labour and 
material for any other purpose than the 
barest necessities. This has been willingly 
acquiesced in by architects and by the 
public generally, as it was recognised to 
be an important contribution towards the 
successful prosecution of the war. It has 
entailed very great hardship upon those 
concerned, particularly upon architects, 
who have had to submit to an entire cessa- 
tion of their practice and means of 
livelihood, 

It is now, however, seriously proposed 
to continue the control under very much 
the same regulations (administered by 
newly constituted authorities) for an in- 
definite period. No building operations 
exceeding £500 in value are to be per- 
mitted unless a permit has been previously 
obtained, thus perpetuating control insti- 
tuted solely for a specific object which has 
now been attained. [But see note, p. 1.] 

The reason put forward is an antici- 
pated shortage of certain materials, 
which, notwithstanding the exhaustive 
inquiries that have been made, remains 
highly problematical. In any case, the 
provision of materials for urgent work of 
national importance can quite easily be 
secured by methods not involving a 
general paralysis of the whole building 
trade. 

The first essential for the restoration of 
the building industry is the stimulation of 
production by every possible means, and 
the only really healthy method of securing 
this is through an absolutely free and 
open market regulated by the natural 
plav of supply and demand. This appears 
to offer the shortest cut to normal condi- 
tions and to involve the minimum of dis- 
location and hardship, whereas the pro- 
posed continuation of control cannot fail 
to retard recovery and to lead to many 
unforeseen evils. 

The Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects on behalf of the architectural 
profession makes the strongest possible 
protest against the course proposed, and 
hones to have the support of all those 
interested. in building throughout the 
country. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

HENRY T. HARE, President of the 

Roval Institute of British Architects. 


9, Conduit Street, Hanover Square, W., 


December 10. 
To this letter the following reply has 
appeared: 
Sir.—Mr. Hare, in the letter published 
in “The Times ”’ this morning, expresses 
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certain views which are not shared by a 
very large number of architects in this 
country. 

The proposals of the Ministry of Recon- 
struction do not threaten to place a serious 
check upon the building trade during the 
transitional period, but will have the 
reverse effect. I submit that the President 
of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects cannot state that he makes a protest 
on behalf of the architectural profession, 
unless he has previously received the sup- 
port of the Society of Architects and other 
architectural bodies. 

The suggestions issued by the Ministry 
of Reconstruction have the entire support 
of the whole of the building industries, 
including contractors, manufacturers, 
merchants, building operatives, and the 
architectural profession, with the excep- 
‘tion of a small number of members of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects. I 
suggest that unless the proposals made by 
‘the Ministry of Reconstruction are fol- 
lowed the building trades will be in a state 
of chaos. Lead has already been released, 
-and the price, I am informed, has gone up 
about 25 per cent. On the other hand, a 
notice has been issued that bricks will be 
controlled for another six months. 

The views put forward by Mr. Hare in 
“The Times” this morning are quite con- 
trary to the most definite opinions 
expressed by representatives of fourteen 
different bodies interested in the building 
‘industry, including the National Federa- 
tion of Building Trades Operatives, the 
National Federation of Building Trades 
Employers, and representatives of the 
Joint Industrial Council for the Building 
Industry. 

This 
ecapacity. 


letter is written in my private 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
-A.. ALBAN H. SCOTT, Vice-President, 
Society of Architects. 
13, Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.2, 
December 20. 


“We do not consider that the proposed 
‘continuation of restrictions 1s necessary or 
desirable,’ Mr. Hare is reported to have 
said to a “ Daily Express’’ representa- 
tive. “The Government assures us 
that the reason is because there is going 
to be a shortage of materials. In the first 
place we are not sure that there is going 
to be a shortage, while if there should be 
the best way of stimulating production is 
by having a free and open market which 
will be regulated by the natural laws of 
supply and demand. 

“Even if the effect of a free market is 
a period of chaos, we consider that the 
period will be a short one because manu- 
facturers will make every effort to meet 
ithe demand.”’ 

Mr. Hare’s views were strongly sup- 
ported by Mr. Hannen, of Messrs. Hol- 
land and Hannen. 

“T think the restrictions ought to be 
removed at once,’’ said Mr. Hannen. 
“The Ministry of Labour is getting cold 
feet over the question of the employment 
of bricklayers and labourers generally. 
We are turning a large number of men off 
war contracts, and, of course, we ought to 
be able to put them on peace work. 

“We are strongly of opinion that they 
Ought to give us a chance to get back to 
peace time business... There is a shortage 
of some materials, but I-do not think the 
Government restrictions will help matters 
at all. The way to get back to normal 
conditions is by dispensing. with. the 
westrictions.”’ 


NEWS ITEMS. 


Wages Movement in South-East 
Lancashire. 

All sections of the building trade in 
South-East Lancashire have made an 
application for 1s. 9d. per hour, an advance 
of 3d. The last advance only came into 
operation on November 1. : 


Mr. Brewer’s Bequest. 

Mr. Cecil Claude Brewer, of Queen 
Square, Bloomsbury, architect, who left 
£8,905, bequeathed £100 to the Architec- 
tural Association of London towards a 
memorial to architects who have fallen in 
the war. 


$150,000 School Scheme in Hull, 
The Hull Education Committee have 
passed plans for the provision of a new 
technical college, a new secondary school 
in East Hull, and new continuation schools 
distributed over the city. The scheme is 
estimated to cost £150,000. 


Control of Building Bricks. 

With a view to encouraging the industry 
to increase the output of bricks to meet the 
prospective demand, it is the intention of 
the Minister of Munitions, provided the 
present system of control continues, to 
maintain the present controlled maximum 
prices for a_ period of six months from 
January 1, 1919. 


Doncaster’s Leaning Spire. 

The steeple of Christ Church, Doncaster, 
shows a dangerous leaning on the north 
side and is in urgent need of repair.” The 
path in the churchyard has been barri- 
caded off to ensure the safety of persons 
passing near the church, and prompt 
measures are to be taken for making the 
necessary repairs. 


Sawn Home-Grown Timber Control. 

In view of the altered conditions result- 
ing from the armistice, the Controller of 
Timber Supplies is now prepared to con- 
sider applications for sawn home-grown 
timber produced at the departmental saw- 
mills and required for reconstruction pur- 
poses. Applications should be addressed 
to the Assistant Controller of Timber 
Supplies (3), (Room 510), 80, Newman 
Street, London, W.1, stating full par- 
ticulars. 


Resumption of Building Operations. 

At a meeting of Southend Town Council 
the Town Clerk was directed by the Build- 
ings Committee to address a letter to the 
secretary of the Master Builders’: Associa- 
tion to inquire whether, in view of the end 
of the war, the local master builders were 
contemplating re-starting house building 
operations, and whether they desired to 
make any representations to the Council 
with regard to the release of building 
materials by the Government. 


National Housing. 

At the third annual meeting of share- 
holders of the Scottish National Housing 
Company, held at 111, George Street, 
Edinburgh, Sir John R. Findlay, the chair- 
man, who presided, in moving the adop- 
tion of. the report of the directors, which 
has been published, said the company 
could congratulate themselves on having 
provided during the last three years of the 
war an average of 500 houses a year, which 
was probably a record in house building. 
In 1915 the cost was 26 per cent. above the 
cost in 1914, in 1917 it was 100 per cent., 
and in 1918 it was 120 per cent. By far 
the greater part of this increase had been 
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directly due to the increase in wages. 
There had been no increase of rents to meet 
the increased cost of building, and the rents 
charged were still based upon pre-war 
costs. The experience of the company was 
not particularly encouraging to those who 
thought that arrears of housing should or 
could be dealt with on a strictly economic 
basis. If the problem was to be tackled 
it must be at the public expense, and from 
the point of view of the welfare of the com- 
munity as a whole, such expenditure could 
not be regarded as uneconomic, even 
though it could not be made to yield an 
immediate pecuniary return. j 


The Architectural Association Atelter. 

The A.A. Atelier for advanced students 
and members of ‘the architectural profes- 
sion generally, which was closed in 1914 
owing to the outbreak of war, will re-open 
on. January 6, 1919, at the Architectural 
Association, 35, Bedford Square, where 
special accommodation’ has been arranged. 
It is hoped that the Atelier, at the present 
time, will be of special value to those who 
during their service with the colours have 
lost touch with problems of architectural 
design. For full particulars of pro- 
gramme, etc., apply to the Secretary, the 
Architectural Association, 35, Bedford 


Square, W.C.1. 


Memorial Window at South Shields. 

A stained glass window has been inserted 
in St. Paul’s Presbyterian Church, South 
Shields, in memory of the late Mr. T. N. 
Alexander, managing director of the Tyne 
Dock Engineering Company. It is 
large, single-light window, and has a re- 
presentation of the parable of the talents. 
In the canopy an angel is holding a scroll 
bearing the words, ‘‘ Well done, thou good 
and faithful servant.’’ The inscription at 
the base is as follows« ‘‘ In loving memory 
of Thomas “Norne Alexander. This 
window is erected by his widow. A.D. 
1918.”” The window has been designed 
and executed by Messrs. G.. J. Baguley and 
Son, Lisle Street, Newcastle. 


Reinforced Concrete Pipes. 

At a meeting of Cardiff Waterworks 
Committee Mr. C.:\H. Priestley, the water 
engineer, reported as to the type of pipes 
to be used in the proposed new water main. 
Taking into account the nature of the dis- 
trict through which the pipes would pass, 
and the consequent danger from subsidence 
in the vicinity of collieries, etc., it was re- 
commended that steel reinforced concrete 
pipes, which were capable of standing 
great strain, should be used. The total 
cost of such pipes over the thirty miles of 
laying would be £309,089. The chairman 
and Mr. Priestley were instructed to visit 
places necessary to. make further investiga- 
tion from those who had a practical experi- 
ence of the particular pipes required in 
localities in Belgium and France similar 
to the Welsh mining districts. 


Resumption of Trade with Belgium. 

The Board of Trade call attention to the 
fact that the restrictions imposed by the 
Trading with the Enemy (Occupied Terri- 
torv) Proclamation no longer apply to 
trading with Belgium, and that  con- 
sequently the obligations to obtain a special 
licence under that Proclamation, as well 
as the requirement to pay the purchase 
price for goods imported from Belgium 
into a blocked account in this country, are 
now dispensed. with: _ Imports from °Bel- 
gium into this country must, however, be 
accompanied by certificates of origin and 
interest issued in the usual form by a 
British Consular Officer. Imports into 
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and exports from Belgium are further con- 
trolled by the requirement of a’ licence 
issued by the Belgian authorities, particu- 
lars with regard to which can be obtained 
from the branch of the Department des 
Affaires Economiques which has been 
opened at 110, Cannon Street, London, 
E Grae 
Timber for Furniture Making. 

The Controller of Timber Supplies has 
discussed with the Joint Industrial Council 
of the furniture trade the question for that 
industry. Any manufacturers who expe- 
rience difficulty in obtaining adequate 
supplies should communicate full parti- 
culars of their requirements to the Timber 
Supply Department, 80, Newman Street, 
London, W.1, when: they will receive sym- 
pathetic consideration. 


Foreign Glass. 

Several correspondents of the “ Daily 
Mail ” call attention to the attempts being 
made to regain a footing for foreign glass 
in this country. The reality of the danger 
was shown at a recent Birmingham meet- 
ing of the Flint Glass Makers’ Society, 
when a resolution was passed stating that 
the society “learns with indignation and 
regret that insidious attempts . have 
already been made to reintroduce into this 
country the dumping of foreign glass to 
the ruinous injury of the British glass in- 
dustry. The meeting determined to use 


all legitimate means to defeat this move-' 


ment and decided to request their respec- 
tive Parliamentary representatives to 
bring this question before the House of 
Commons.” 


The Cloister of St. Bartholomew's. 

An offer was. made last March to the 
committee for the restoration of the Nor- 
man Priory Church of St. Bartholomew- 
the-Great to acquire the remaining six 
bays of the east walk of the cloister of the 
priory on the expiration of the existing 
lease in something less than eight years’ 
time at the price of £2,000. The com- 
mittee did not feel justified at that time in 
laying the matter before the public, but 
they feel that they ought to let it be known 
now that such an offer has been made, 
because, although it is open to-day, it may 
not be so to-morrow, and may never recur. 
They are, therefore, asking for help to 
secure this, the last, portion of the 
monastic buildings of the priory known to 
exist. At present it is a stable with 7 ft. 
of earth on the floor. The 800th anmiver- 
sary of the founding of the. church. occurs 
in March, 1923, and this acquisition of the 
cloister would be a-practical and. suitable 
way to commemorate it. . Subscriptions, 
which may be extended over three years, 
may be sent to the Rector, the Rev. 
W. F. G. Sandwith, the Vestry, St. 
Bartholomew-the-Great, West Smithfield, 
E.C: 

Liberation of Timber. 

The Controller of Timber Supplies has 
now, completed arrangements for liberat- 
ing the national stock of imported hard- 
woods held by the Timber Supplies De- 
partment, through the usual pre-war trade 
channels. Brokers throughout the country 
are in possession of the necessary particu- 
lars of the stock, and merchants and manu- 
facturers desirous of purchasing should 
make application through their. usual 
suppliers, _ Prices will be revised. from 
month to month, having regard to freight 
rates and circumstances which may obtain 
at each period of revision. The Controller 
of Timber Supplies is now prepared to 


consider applications for permission to pur-: 


chase fir staves from abroad for shipment 


to the United Kingdom and to recommend 
licences for the import of staves so pur- 
chased. Applications should be made on 
the usual forms to the Controller of Timber 
Supplies (A.C.T.S.5), 80, Newman Street, 
Oxford Street, W.1.. Permits to’ purchase 
will only be granted subject to tonnage 
being arranged’ through the Timber 
Supplies Department. 


The Henry Saxon Snell Prize. 

The subject given in 1918 by the Royal 
Sanitary Institute for the essay in the com- 
petition. for this prize was ‘‘ Suggestions 
for Improvements in Apparatus and Appli- 
ances for Dealing with House Refuse.” 


The essay to include a description of . 


practical methods for: (a) Reduction in 
the quantity of refuse in the house. (0d) 
Destruction of refuse in the house. (c) 
Utilisation on the premises or sorting for 
utilisation away from the premises. 
(ad) Temporary retention on the premises. 
(e) Methods of collection from the pre- 
mises, including the construction of col- 
lecting vans. 

Thirteen essays were sent in, and they 
have been brought under the consideration 
of the Council. 

The adjudicators for the competition 
were: Sir Henry...Tanner, C:B., 1.S.0., 
F.R.1.B.A., .chairman ; of Council; J. 
Patten Barber, M\.Inst.C.E.; H. Percy 
Boulnois, .M.Inst.C.E., nominated by the 
Institution of Municipal and County En- 
Cineenrsse wAsm ee LO nunys Mal msten@aties 
nominated by the Local Government 
Board; Louis C. Parkes, M.D., D.P.H., 
M..R.C.S. 

Acting upon the advice of the adjudica- 
tors, the Council have awarded the prize of 
fifty guineas and the bronze medal of the 
Institute to the author of the essay, writing 
under the motto ‘‘ dile,’’? James Jackson, 
Superintendent, Refuse Disposal Depart- 
ment, Birmingham. 


-Against Brickmaking Control. 

The _ following letter, signed “Brick 
Manufacturer,’’ has appeared in “The 
Times ”’?: “ A paragraph has been inserted 
in the Press that to encourage brick- 
making maximum prices are to be 
retained for another six.months. It will 
probably have the opposite effect. Gene- 
rally speaking, on most commodities the 
maximum prices are fixed to apply all over 
the country. The brick price is a fixed 
one, in some cases for each particular 
area, and in others for each individual 
firm: One firm I know in Cumberland, 
the fixed price is 45s. per 1,000, . and 
another in Lancashire 60s., and some 
higher. But why the difference? In my 
own case, my neighbour, not many yards 
away, has a fixed price at 2s. od. per 1,000 
higher than my own, and my brick is a 
better one. The price is apparently fixed 
on cost sheet sent to the Controller, 
thereby offering a reward for the greatest 
skill at camouflage, or penalising those 
firms whose plant is more economical. To 
encourage brickmaking it will take more 
than the notice in question, when you ask 
the latest. prices for new or modern brick- 
making machines and up-to-date kilns to 
be free of the fuel difficulty. The brick 
trade will be better without control, or at 
least only such control to ensure every 
works giving the Government a fair pro- 
portion of their output at a controlled 
price for housing, and leaving firms free 
to do. as other trades and make the best of 
their way before the lean. years come 
again. Reduced railway rates to industrial 
areas would be some little encouragement, 
but a-declaration as to what is going to 


happen at the end of the six.months would 


do more.’’ 


LEGAL. 


Claim against an Architect: Settlement. 


December 13-16. Official Referee’s Court. Before 
Mr. Pollock. 


Hayward v. Way. - 


In this action, which was remitted from 
the High Court by Mr. Justice Salter, while 
on circuit, Mr. Hayward, a deéaler in 
curios, of Swanage, claimed damages from 
Mr.. Lionel D.. P. Way,, architect, 7 of 
Swanage, for alleged negligence. The 
defendant counter-claimed for professional 
service rendered. 

Mr. Emanuel appeared for the plaintiff, 
and Mr. Schiller, K.C., for the defendant. 

According to counsel’s statement, the 
action related to the building of a house on 
a plot of land in the Shore Road, Swanage. 
The plaintiff, who keeps a curiosity shop in 
Swanage, on May 15, 1914, agreed to pur- 
chase a plot of land in the Shore Road, 
Swanage, on which to build a dwelling- 
house and shop for himself. The road 
had only recently been laid out, and there 
were few houses upon it at the time, and, 
said plaintiff’s counsel, it would have been 
a good advertisement for any architect to 
have had the opportunity of planning one 
of the first houses. Mr. Way, the defen- 
dant, who was an architect at Swanage, 
hearing that plaintiff had purchased) the 
land, agreed to supervise the building of a 
house upon it. As a result, on or about 
October 14, a verbal agreement was entered 
into whereby Mr. Hayward was to employ 
Mr. Way as architect, and the claim now 
made against Mr. Way was for damages 
resulting from alleged negligence in carry- 
ing out the agreement. There was no 
question as to Mr. Way having been em- 
ployed, and the only matter in dispute om 
the counter-claim for fees for professional 
services was the amount of remuneration 
to which the defendant was entitled. Mr. 
Way, according to plaintiff’s case, said 
that he estimated the cost of putting up the 


house at £600, and that he was to be paid | 


at the rate of 4 per cent. on the estimated 
cost—£12 on the production of plans and 
£12 on the completion of the building ; but 
defendant now said that the 4 per cent. was 
to be on the actual cost and not on the 
estimated cost. The actual cost of the 
building was £1,118, the contract price 
£1,057,. the balance being made up of 
extras. The plaintiff was dissatisfied after 
completion, and called in another archi- 
tect, who made a report upon the building. 

The defendant denied that there had 
been any negligence in the manner in 
which he had carried out his professional 
duties. 

The hearing of the evidence occupied 
several days. 

Whilst the defendant’s case was yet in 
progress, the parties arrived at a settle- 
ment, and judgment was entered for plain- 
tiff for £100, including the amount paid 
into Court, and for plaintiff on the counter- 
claim, all charges andi imputations being 
withdrawn. - Judgment for the plaintiff 
accordingly. 


COMPETITION. 


Proposed Cinema Competition: Grange- 
over-Sandas. 


Members of the Society of Architects are 


requested not to take part in this competi- 
tion without first ascertaining from the 
Secretary of the Society that the conditions 
have been approved by the Council. 
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NATIONAL’ PAPER ECONOMY. 


Although Government control of paper has been 
relaxed, supplies are still short, and we would ask 
our readers to co-operate with us in assisting the 
efforts to eliminate waste. This they may do in 
either of two ways— 

1. By placing a direct subscreption for the Journal 
with the Publisher, or 

2. By placing with a newsagent an order for its 
regular delivery. 


Trade Unions and a Broad National Standpoint. 


MPLOYERS and employed seem for the moment 
to be in an accommodating mood. In a ballot 
to confirm or reject the offer by engineering 

employers to concede a week of forty-seven hours 
without reduction of wages, the proposal was acceoted 
by a majority of more than two to one. Implied in 
this agreement there are three conditions of extreme 
importance, relating, respectively, to restriction of 
output, industrial system, and measures for the avoid- 
ance of disputes; the unions agreeing to take “ail 
possible steps to ensure that in the critical state through 
which the country has to pass, the greatest possible 
output will be secured and maintained’’; that “the 
economic conditions and systems and bases of 
remuneration necessary in the interest of the industry 
shall be the subject of early consideration,” the parties 
agreeing to deal with these conditions “from a broad 
national standpoint”; and that “ provisions for avoid- 
ing disputes shall be immediately entered into with 
all the trade unions.” In numerical strength, the 
chief of these unions are those related to the building 
trades. What influence the example of the engineers 


has had-uvon the builders’ unions we shall soon learn ; 


for the builders are discussing a scheme which is to 
eliminate all causes of discontent, so that when the 
reconstruction rush begins it will not be interrupted by 
disputes about labour and working conditions. This 
very necessary precaution could not have been 
neglected without entailing the wearisomely iterated 
troubles that have always hitherto marred industrial 
booms. No sooner do the trades get busy than the 
workers strike. When told this, they have ready- 
made the prompt and almost poetical retort, “ Yes; 
and when the trade gets slack, the workers promptlv 
get the sack.’”” An industrial system in which these 
reciprocating movements seem inevitable should be 
remorselessly scrapped. It is not merely a hindrance 
to progress, but a menace to peace. civil as well as 
industrial. 


A New Building Trade Programme. 


It is rather unfortunate that the building programme 
must inevitably have been shaped, and must be 
debated, by men past military age: not because 
veterans are insufficiently sensitive to new ideas, but 
because they are popularly and erroneously thought to 
have become callous and conservative, and this notion 
may prejudice any action they may take in the absence 
of the younger men, who, to do them justice, have 
often repudiated, with less excuse, the agreements 
made for them by their less fickle elders. If, there- 
fore, the new concordat is to be respected by the 
returning men. its terms must needs be conceived in 
no narrow spirit lest they be rejected as savouring too 
strongly of conditions that the war has rendered 


obsolete. It were therefore surely best that the 
“ programme,” as it is rather aptly called, should be 
as tentative and provisional as that to which the 
engineers have agreed. Any attempt to crystallise 
what had better be left in solution pending the fullest 
consideration by all parties, and from every possible 
standpoint, might easily prove mischievous in the 
extreme. 


Allotments and Town-Pian ning. 


Allotments do not promise much in the way of 
architectural interest, but neverthless they are develop- 
ing a rather close relationship to “ the art which com- 
prehends all other arts.’’? A hint on this point may 
be derived from the report of the annual conference, 
at the Essex Hall, London, of the London and 
Southern section of the National Union of Allotment 
Holders. At that meeting, it apipears, it was resolved 
to urge upon the London County Council the necessity 
of making ample provision for allotments in connection 
with any housing scheme adopted in the London 
district. Here we have the clearest »ossible indication 
of a movement that may ultimately, or even immedi- 
ately, transform urban life, and consequently urban 
building and town-planning. A necessary inference 
is that we are to have more open spaces, but it does not 
follow that therefore streets may be narrowed ana 
rear-space reduced, or that more houses may be 
crowded on to the acre, though this is an idea that is 
certain to spring up spontaneously in certain mean 
minds, and must be promptly smothered. Some cur- 
tailment of the long back garden which one likes to 
see in the suburbs may possibly have to be conceded 
to meet the argument from economy. but the conces- 
sion would discount to some extent the health-giving 
effect of the additional open spaces that the allotments 
will ensure, and would rob the houses of a considerable 
degree of amenity. It may be argued that the man 
running an allotment will have no time to give to his 
back garden; but only a small percentage of cottage- 
dwellers will be also allotment-holders; and, besides 
amenity, there is clothes-drying to be considered. But, 
at any rate, there is no reason to doubt that the allot- 
ment movement 1s permanent, the value of it consisting 
less in what it can add to the stock of the nation’s 
foodstuffs than in what it can add to the national store 
of health, vigour, and contentment. Allotments. it is 
said, produce yearly greenstuff to the value of fifteen 
million pounds. Provision for allotments should be 
compulsory for every new lay-out of a suburban 
estate, whether or not it consist of working-class 
dwellings; for the “ City man”’ has got the allotment 
habit, and has discovered its value in keeping him fit. 
What effect all this may have on house-planning 
architects should work out in association with philo- 
sophical gardeners. 


Demobilisation, Reconstruction, and Red Tape. 


Demobilisation has got itself hung up in red-tape 
entanglements. Viscount Midleton cites an instance. 
A business firm applied for their manager, secretary, 
chauffeur, and several members of the staff, all comply- 
ing with the conditions of release of men at home of 
forty-one years of age. On November 20 the firm 
received a R.C.V. form; on December 10, a D.F.2 
form; on December 20 they were referred to different 
committees, and were required to state what wages 
they will pay, what reasons they have for their return, 
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etc. “If,” Lord Midleton comments, “ these formulas 
are to be gone through individually, demobilisation 
will continue for years.” So, also, he adds, will the 
building regulations. “The Reconstruction Ministry,” 
he declares, “have a scheme for controlling building 
for years to come.” It does not appear whether this 
is his lordship’s own estimate or ghastly foreboding, 
or whether it is an actual and official forecast. In any 
case, it is hardly open to question that the menace is 
very real. For if it seems hardly less easy to disband 
an army than to create it, so also it would appear to be 
even more difficult to remove restrictions than to 
impose them. No wonder that impatience of all this 
heart-sickening ritual is rapidly becoming formidable, 
and that even Viscount Midleton, who cannot be 
suspected of being an anarchist, is demanding, not 
co-ordination, but abolition of all these restrictive 
committees. They came into being as a necessary 
evil, and when the necessity ceases to be evident the 
evil will not be tolerated. 


Fair Piay for the Soldier-Architect. 


In arranging war-memorial schemes there is really 
no need to hustle. To do so is always untoward, and 
with respect.to war memorials it 1s indecent on two 
counts—first. because of the quasi-sacred character of 
the work, and, secondly, for the very sufficient reason 
supplied in a circular letter to the Press by Mr. Henry 
M. Fletcher, chairman of the Architects’ Demobilisa- 
tion Committee, who deprecates the appointment of 
architects for such schemes while the younger men are 
serving in the forces. This is one of those matters in 
which delays are not dangerous, but beneficial; 
because in being unfair to the service men, memorial 
committees, or private persons desiring to erect 
memorials, would be unjust to themselves and to the 
subjects of the memorials; for, as Mr. Fletcher says— 
and it ought not to need saying—our soldier-architects 
comprise many men of brilliant talent, and on that 
ground alone their exclusion from such important wor’ 
would be deplorable—as it would be, indeed, on all 
grounds, and would lend colour to the complaint made 
by a soldier-architect on a later page of the present 
issue, that the civilian architect has his military brother 
at an unfair advantage. Mr. Fletcher’s letter should 
strengthen the public sense of responsibility in this 
matter. 


Concrete Stays the Plague of Rats. 


Some months ago, dealing ore suo with rats in their 
relation to building science, our contributor Diogenes 
did not fail to mention concrete as a prophylactic 
against the plague. He said that they found it 
unappetising, and did not care to break their teeth 
upon it while there was succulent woodwork on which 
they could do the maximum amount of damage with 
the minimum amount of trouble. Taking up this 
parable, a correspondent of the “ Daily Express.”’ 
reminding a forgetful community that “consumption 
and smallpox have been practically stamped out ”— 
surely a flattering exaggeration of the facts—“by 
rendering it very difficult for the bacilli to develop”’ : 
and that “malaria has been mastered, wherever 
possible, by the destruction of the germ-carrying 
mosquito,” he develops the idea that, similarly, the 
rat plague must be met by eliminatine the breeding 
places of the rodents, which are known germ distribu- 
tors, besides consuming annually large quantities of 
valuable foodstuffs. Voracious as he is, the rat has not 
yet acquired a taste for reinforced concrete. which is 
therefore recommended for the formation of all tioors 
to buildings whose contents or whose style of architec- 
ture are likely to attract him. Farm buildings wo~’ 
become vastlv more profitable if rats could be kept out 
of them; and, clever and cunning though the rat is, he 
would find it impossible “ to hack his way through ” 


concrete walls and floors. True, he might gain access 
in some other way; but concrete construction has 
already greatly discouraged him, and may ultimately 
ruin his industry and exterminate his race. Notwith- 
standing his alleged services as a scavenger—for 
which, anyhow, he extorted enormous wages—we Can 
very well do without him. 


Regional and Reasonable. 


An example of the not altogether unhappy misprint 
appears in an item in a Manchester newspaper, which 
credits Mr. James Denver, secretary of the Man- 
chester, Salford, and District Building Trade 
Employers’ Association, with a word that, while ne 
certainly did not utter it, he would be in no hurry to 
repudiate. Mr. Denver is reported as saying that his 
association “ welcomes a suggestion which is being put 
forward to transfer the licensing powers [for supplies 
of materials] from the Building Licence Committee to 
resonable committees which it is proposed to set up in 
the various areas composed of representatives of 
masters and men.” It is one’s fervent hope that the 
committees will be “reasonable,” as well as regional, 
neither term excluding the other. But the regional 
committees being in process of formation, it 1s very 
proper to welcome the suggestion, banal as it may be, 
that they shall be reasonable. Manchester Building 
Employers’ Association is an alert body. It sprang 
to attention the moment the armistice was signed. 
discussed the situation, and at once formed a special 
resettlement and reconstruction committee. Builders 
in the Manchester and Salford district have substantial 
reasons for keeping wide awake, for it is estimated 
that the work waiting to be done may run into two 
millions sterling. 


The ‘‘Great Moral Wave.” 


How far have we travelled in the matter of “ better- 
ment” since 1852? This extract from a sociological 
essay of that date might have been published yester- 
day without seeming out of date, except for its 
reference to the Great Exhibition: “ We saw enough 
in the Great Exhibition this year to satisfy us that the 
most bold and unabashed of the lower classes are 
highly susceptible of moral atmosphere. Place them 
where all speaks of order, all around appeals to their 
better nature, and, though they may want refinement, 
they at once prove that the materials for its production 
are within them.” It is an argument not merely for 
better houses and better school buildings, but for 
better factories. Strange that for nearly seventy 
years this sound doctrine has been preached almost in 
vain. Even now we find the education authority of 
London acting as if they had never heard of the 
influence of environment ; for have they not threatened 
us with nearly the meanest possible type of school? 
Until quite recently, it was thought—at least more 
or less honestly—that a policy of repression was neces- 
sary and disciplinary. It was thought good for the 
bodies and souls of the workers, and “ established 
them in their stations,” or, in vulgar language, “ kept 
them in their places.’’ It may have been right in the 
iron times, but it cannot be reconciled with modern 
humanity. Not repression, but development, is the 
pressing social and industrial need of to-day: and the 
“great moral wave” which, as President Wilson said, 
is sweeping over us, will brine on its crest more even 
than an increased regard for moral and material 
welfare. It will bring with it a heightened regard for 
work and for those who do it, and they will respond 
with the best that is in them as they did during the 


war. It will bring, moreover, an increased perception - 


of esthetic values, more especially those that are also 
demonstrably material values. For truth is beauty, 
and. will prevail the more abundantly with the disap- 
pearance of moral and.material ugliness. 
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pews | Mes OF CHURCHES. 


BY H. BAGENAL. 


HE acoustic study of churches, like that of any 
other form of auditorium, must be based on 
the Harvard experiments of Professor Sabine; 

but owing to the nature of church design the problems 
involved have a special character. 

The origin of all modern study in acoustics is the 
law established by Sabine that in any building the 
duration of a sound after the source has ceased varies 
directly as the air volume of the building and in- 
versely as the amount of sound-absorbing material 
within it.* To this phenomenon of a sound continu- 
ing in a room or hall after the movement causing the 
sound has ceased, he has given once for all the name 
of reverberation. 

Reverberation is the major problem in all acoustic- 
architectural design, and is especially noticeable in 
churches. 

As there is great confusion of thought in average 
ideas on acoustics it may be well to insist that rever- 
beration as above defined must be distinguished from 
a quite different phenomenon, resonance. Resonance 
is a term applied to sympathetic vibrations induced 
in a material by the presence of sound waves, and is a 
result of particular conditions. Reverberation, on the 
other hand, is the primary phenomenon involving 
the whole auditorium and the capacity of all its 
surfaces and materials for absorbing the energy of 
any sound. A church or room is often said to be very 
resonant when there is no particle of resonant 
material in it. The misstatement is intended to 
convey that the reverberation in the church or room 
due to a footfall or an uttered syllable continues for 
an appreciable number of seconds. 

Churches give the extreme examples of reverbera- 
tion, so that it is not surprising to find a real, though 
confused, recognition of the phenomenon among 
‘clergymen and organists. They knew of it, indeed, 
long before the Harvard experiments, as many a 
physicist knew of gravity before Newton made laws 
and formule about it. The organist knows that his 
favourite fugue is impossible to play in such and 
such a church because the reverberation there is longer 
than in his own church; and were he to attempt it his 
theme would be submerged and his bass part become 
but a confused roaring. Among organists the rever- 
beration of York Munster is said to be ten seconds, 
of Westminster Abbey three seconds, of St. Paul’s 
twelve seconds; and these figures are arrived at by 
observing the number of seconds with a watch from 
the moment the hands are raised from a chord on the 
great organ until the moment when the sound has 

ecome imperceptible. 

The clergyman knows, among other things, that 
the larger the church the slower must he enunciate the 
syllables of his sermon, and that in St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral his oration must be at least half its usual length 
in order to be finished within the customary twenty 
minutes. That is to say that both organist and 
clergyman know that there is a relation between the 
size of the church and the duration of sounds, which 
makes for the efficiency of their playing or preaching. 

Now Sabine’s law that in any building the rever- 
beration varies directly as the volume and inversely 
as the amount of absorbing material within it may 
be written down thus :— 


T varies as me 
or T =a multiplied by a constant Kf 


* “ American Architect.” Sabine’s lectures on Acoustics of Buildings, Vol. 
LXVIIL., 1900 and onwards. ; 

+ Sabine, ‘‘ American Academy of Arts and Sciences,” 1906. K is taken as 
0°164 for cubic metres, and o’o5 for cubic feet, 


IL—REVERBERATION. 


Where T is the reverberation in seconds, V the 
volume in cubic feet, and A the total number of units 
of absorption present. From this formula it is obvious 
that an increased cubic volume V'will tend to increase 
the reverberation T, but that an increased number of 
units of absorption A will tend to decrease T. 


With this in view let us consider the nature of 
church design. An ecclesiastical auditorium is 
characterised by great height in comparison with its 
floor dimensions. That is to say that for a given 
seating accommodation the church or cathedral is 
bound to have a much larger volume than a theatre or 
concert room. Also the total area of absorbing 
material, as represented by upholstered surfaces, 
carpets, curtains, wood-sheathing, and linoleum is 
small in comparison with secular buildings. The 
student of acoustic design knows, moreover, that the 
most valuable of all absorbents is the man or woman 
member of the audience. The coefficient is as high as 
6.34 units per person. But nowhere more than in a 
church is the audience as a rule fewer or more liable 
to variation. 

The cubic volume in all acoustic design is a matter 
of great importance. It should be noted that when 
Mr. McKim and Professor Sabine designed the New 
Concert Room at Boston the seating capacity, over 
the Old Concert Room, was increased by a thousand, 
but the volume was actually decreased. Yet a hall 
of small size may have a serious reverberation. In 
practice the restriction of volume contributes less to a 
solution of the problem itself than by the fact of its 
necessitating the provision of less absorbing material 
within it. 

We will not discuss at this stage the possibility of 
reducing the air volume of St. Paul’s by hanging a 
vast disc of plate glass in the drum at the level of 
the gallery cornice. Suffice it to say that were such an 
engineering feat performed and the dome and drum 
isolated, tne problem of the reverberation alone 
would be immediately greatly reduced, regardless of 
other acoustic benefits. But let us consider what has 
already been done by the common sense of builders 
in the matter of overcoming the acoustic difficulties 
inherent in the mere size of their own churches. The 
function of screens in large churches undoubtedly 
served an acoustic purpose in dividing off the various 
cells of the church and tending to make the large 
building into a number of smaller ones. In the eastern 
limb of York Minster there are no fewer than four 
screens, making two chapels and the chancel. St. 
Albans consists, indeed, of two churches divided at 
the fourth bay of the nave by the great rood screen. 
At Ripon tthe chancel is so well divided from the 
nave that there is a semi-tone difference between their 
sympathetic notes. These facts, well enough known 
to the architect, should be borne in mind by the 
scientist who after tne war may tackle the problems 
before us. It should also be borne in mind_ by 
designers that one cell of a church need vot be her- 
metically sealed from another in order to separate 
them acoustically. 

Speakers and preachers vary in opinion as to the 
amount of reverberation they like in an auditorium. 
Conditions of no reverberation at all, e.g., open-air 
conditions, are sometimes preferred by strong, pene- 
trating voices, and if they have been much accus- 
tomed to those conditions, the reverberation of a 
large church is often found to be intolerable. On the 
other hand, preachers with voices not strong, but 
with sonorous vowel sounds who have been trained 
by long practice to manipulate their syllables in a 
large church, will find reinforcement in the rever- 
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beration and a corresponding tendency to fatigue 
in open-air conditions. 

In all acoustic study of buildings the difficulties 
are increased at the outset by the variety of require- 
ments and conditions, and a corresponding lack of 
accepted standards. This is specially the case in the 
problems presented by churches. Obviously, if com- 
parative experiments are to be of any use a standard 
intensity of sound must be employed in order to 
ascertain the reverberation in a number of cnurches. 
In American experiments a_ portable instrument 
emitting a note of standard intensity is employed. 
By this means and by comparative experiments, 
some useful figures have been laid down. For in- 
stance, that a small hall for chamber music should 
have a reverberation T of 1.1 seconds; that a large 
assembly room for the speaking voice should have a 
T of not more than two seconds: that the reverbera- 
tion for a large concert room should be that of the 
Gewandhaus at Leipzig, namely, 2.3 seconds. 

We may assume that a good average figure to aim 
at for a large parish church, calculated, as is the 
usual methods, with half the seats occupied. is a T of 
two seconds, or not more than 2.5 seconds. But that 
is for the speaking voice only. It must be remem- 
bered that a large church has also to serve as an audi- 
torium for choral music, for intoned liturgy, for 
organ solos, and occasionally for orchestral music. 
In a building like Leeds Parish Church, low in 
height, and consequently small in volume, furnished 
with extensive galleries, and well supplied with 
curtains and cushions, the reverberation T with a full 
congregation can scarcely be more than one or one 
and a half seconds. This, for choral music, is not 
considered enough by many organists; yet for a 
powerful preacher such conditions are excellent. 


UE ae Aes 


Hull Tuberculosis Sanatorium. 
OME notes concerning this interesting scheme, of 
which some illustrations appeared in our last 
issue, are given on page 20. 


WAR MEMORIALS. 


Ro. MM. FLETCHER: Chairman: ‘of the 
Architects’ Demobilisation Committee, has 
addressed the following letter to the Press: 

“The Architects’ Demobilisation Committee is a 
sub-committee of the Architects’ War Committee, 
which contains representatives of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects and its allied societies in every 
part of the country, the Society of Architects, the 
Architectural Association, and unattached architects. 
The War Committee therefore represents the entire 
body of architects practising in this country. The 
Demobilisation Committee views with concern the pro- 
motion at the present moment of schemes for war 
memorials in various localities, some of them in the 
form of definite buildings or monuments, others more 
grandiose, involving the replanning of whole quarters 
of towns and cities, and all of them reouiring the 
appointment of an architect as designer or controller. 
The Committee desires to point out that the immediate 
appointment of such architect, whether by competi- 
tion or selection, does grave injustice to the younger 
men now serving in the forces. many of them of great 
brilliance and capacity, who have risked the sacrifice 
of their careers to the service of their country. We 
therefore ask you to give publicity to our urgent 
appeal to all who are responsible for such schemes to 
stay their hand until demobilisation gives these 
younger men the chance, which is no more than their 
due, to take their share in this great national work.” 
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THE URGENT NEED FOR SANATORIA. 


—— 


ROM the national health point of view no item in 
the Reconstruction programme is of more press- 
ing importance than the provision of sanatoria 


for the treatment of tuberculosis. All authorities are 


agreed upon the necessity for prompt and strenuous 
action if this menace to national well-being is to be 
overthrown. High Ministers of State have testified 
to the urgency of the matter and have promised a 
strong offensive movement against the disease; yet 
hardly anything seems to have been done. It 1s 
generally understood that the Local Government 
Board is preparing a scheme for the erection of 
numerous permanent institutions in all parts of the 
country, but, so far as we are aware, no start has yet 
been made with these buildings; and even if it had, 
with the present shortage of materials and labour, 
there could be no certainty of their being ready for 
occupation for many months to come. As we have 
already recorded in this Journal, in some few instances 
special wards are being added to existing institutions 
for the accommodation of discharged soldiers suffer- 
ing from the disease ; but no extra provision seems to 
have been made for civilians. In the meantime, tuber- 
culosis is on the increase, and the available accommo- 
dation is altogether inadequate: indeed, in some parts 
of the country, we are informed, it is so lamentably 
deficient that patients have to be treated in their own 
homes—an obviously unsatisfactory arrangement. 

Such a state of affairs ought not to be tolerated a 
moment longer, for it can be easily remedied if only 
officialism will stand out of the way. Thousands of 
temporary hutments have been erected for war-time 
purposes—military camps, convalescent hospitals, and 
so forth; scores are no longer in service, and these 
could ‘be quickly and easily adapted for use as sana- 
toria. They should be made over immediately to the 
health authorities, and workmen should be specially 
released from the Forces to carry out whatever altera- 
tions might be necessary. These, in any case, would 
not be extensive. Within a few weeks abundant 
accommodation would be available, and a harassed 
Government would be relieved of a grave anxiety. 

It is by no means necessary that sanatoria should 
‘+ built in the ponderous and expensive manner of the 
general hospital—the simple, “temporary ’”’ styie - 
building satishes every requirement. A medical 
specialist of our acquaintance informs us that certain 
sanatoria buildings erected of timber on brick footings 
many years ago have done splendid service and are 
still almost as good as new. Every now and again 
they are given a coat of creosote, and that is all the 
require. As this work is invariably done by the 
patients themselves, who rather enjoy the job, the 
cost of upkeep is negligible. The medical gentleman 
to whom we have referred also informs us that before 
the war such buildings could be and were erected at 
the remarkably low cost of £10 per bed. 

_In these days, with prices up at least 100 , er cent. 
(an some instances very much more), and with many 
materials virtually unprocurable, pre-war prices seem 
to be ridiculously low. The day of cheap building has 
passed, and there can be no return to the old standard 
of values, but with adequate supplies of modern 
mianufacturled materials iit is still possible to build 
economically. 

By all means let us have the permanent sanatoria 
as soon as labour and materials become available; it 
1s not suggested that the proposed conversion of army 
and other hutments should be anything more than a 
temporary expedient to meet a grave emergency. But 


it must be realised that the immediate requirements are: 


urgent, and to deny them is to imperil the public 
health. The situation can be met in the manner sug- 
gested above, and we would urge the authorities to 
take action without further delay. 
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eae Bitte CRY OF THE SOLDIER 
ARCHITECT. 


(Communicated. ) 

HE professional man of the middle classes seems 
likely to draw a blank in the demobilisation 
lottery. Miners, bricklayers, tinkers, tailors 

have employers who require their services, and can 
apply for their former employees’ early release. The 
professional man with a one-man practice has no 
employer. He is not a cog in any wheel—he is the 
wheel. 

Consider the case of an architect. Before the war, 
as the result of sheer hard work he had built up a 
practice which enabled him to support in comparative 
comfort such luxuries as a wife and one or two children. 
When the storm broke he pushed aside his T-square 
and took to mfle and bayonet. His practice, which 
depended almost entirely on the personal equation, 
disappeared into thin air—and the offices of rivals, 
either over military age or disciples of the “ business as 
usual”’ theory. For the last four years these gentle- 
men have been consolidating and doing Volunteer 
drills to keep themselves fit. There has been a great 
deal of remunerative work done in that time—exten- 
sions to old and construction of new works. A\ll this 
has passed through the hands of the home-service 
architects. As a result they have come into contact 
with new and influential clients. 

Meanwhile the soldier-architect has been garnering 
glory and rheumatism in the trenches. Huis practice 
has ceased to exist. His former clients have formed 
new associations. He himself has become rusty. His 
knowledge is four years out of date. He 1s faced with 
the prospect of working up a new practice—and he 
feels that he is going to be handicapped by late 
demobilisation. Huge schemes for housing are in the 
air. Is all this work to go into the offices of the archi- 
tects who stayed at home, or will the soldier-architect 
be given a chance? Unless he is demobilised without 
delay he will zo¢ have a chance. 

It is not surprising if the soldier-architect occa- 
sionally feels a little bitter. Brown and Robinson, 
who were once his rivals, have moved into larger 
offices, and speak hopefully of the future. They have 
had four years in which to dig themselves in. He 
himself is still in khaki. His former practice has 
automatically transferred itself to Brown and Robin- 
son. His ipay (if an officer) will cease when he leaves 
the Army, but his former income will not recommence. 
Most of his capital has probably been spent in supvort- 
ing his family during the war. He foresees nothing 
but an uphill struggle against odds made harder by the 
handicap of a late start through no fault of his own. 
He will be penalised by his patriotism, and the fact 
that it was nobody’s business to see that he got the 
chance his patriotism had earned. 

The great majority of professional men who in 
pre-war days had one-man practices are in this 
position. Their personalities formed the cement 
which held the practices together ; and as soon as they 
left their offices and consulting-rooms their practices 
crumbled away. 

Is there any politician disinterested enough to turn 
his attention for a moment from the profitable task of 
bettering the lot of the working-class voter, in order to 
give these men a chance to rebuild their careers on the 
ruins ? R 


[Few will agree that the prospect is as gloomy as 
our correspondent represents it, and he does serious 
injustice to his brother-architects who have not 
enjoyed his opportunities of serving their country. 
To be accused of absorbing all the practice when there 
was none to absorb is the unkindest cut of all. But 
our correspondent virtually admits that his know- 
ledge is “ four years out of date.’’] 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Suggestion for a National Memorial. 


Lo the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ AND BUILDERS’ 
JOURNAL. 


SIRS,—There will be many suggestions for a 
national memorial after the war, but I should like to 
make one which would at least have three great merits : 
it would be useful, it might be very beautiful, and it 
would appeal to the whole nation instead of to one class 
OrsSeEce- 


My dream is of a splendid bridge to be built in good 
stone over the Thames in the place of the present 
Charing Cross bridge. It should begin to rise far back 
from the river brink, and be carried over in a magnifi- 
cent sweep of great arches. At each end of the bridge 
where it began to cross the river I would have a great 
triple archway, like a Roman triumphal arch. 
Through the centre arch should go the railway, but in 
my dream bridge it would hardly be seen. as the rail- 
way track would be covered over by a higher road to 
be used for foot traffic only. This would be raised on 
beautiful stone arches on either side of the railway 
track, dividing that from a roadway where, besides a 
narrow pavement next the outer railing of the bridge, 
there would be room for wheeled traffic going one way 
on one side of the railway and the reverse way on the 
other side. 


In the towers of the triumphal arches at either end 
would be the lifts to gain the promenade on the top, 
which would be the whole width of the railway track 
which it covered. But all down the middle of this 
promenade there should be a covered way like an open 
cloister raised on smaller and slighter arches, and the 
pavement of this covered way should be divided into 
squares (say 8 ft. square) all the length of the bridge. 
Each of these squares should be occupied by a 
memorial to a regiment or group of regiments. The 
space should be allotted to them for their own 
memorial to be placed there by themselves, but the 
name of the regiment should be cut in the pavement 
round the allotted square. A general rule should be 
made that all the memorials should be of the same 
height. 

The triumphal arch at one end should commemorate 
the efforts of Great Britain, at the other end those of 
the overseas Dominions. The names of the Allied 
nations should be cut above the keystones of the great 
arches standing in the river, and there would be plenty 
of scope for memorial decoration everywhere. 


No perambulators should be allowed upon the 
promenade, or children under ten years of age except 
with their parents. A penny should be charged for 
everyone going up by the lifts to the promenade, and 
this would provide a fund for maintenance. 


In the very middle of the lower bridge on either side, 
built out from the roadway into the river, should stand 
a tower with ever-open door. The interior should be 
a tiny chapel, with a stone seat all round it, and a rail 
for prayer before the one stained glass window looking 
up (or down) the river. There should be no altar in 
either chapel. only the suggestive window. On one 
side of the bridge the window should represent a dim 
deserted battlefield heaped with forms of shadowy 
dead. A crucifix should stand alone upright, with a 
light showing from the figure upon it. On the other 
side of the bridge the chapel window should represent 
an effect of dazzling light—light streaming from the 
heavens around the welcoming figure of the Redeemer, 
and a multitude which no man can number streaming 
up from the dark shadow of the earth below—the 
countless hosts of those whom we desire to commemo- 
rate in this memorial bridge. 

El BUTCHER 
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CITY OF HULL TUBERCULOSIS 
SANATORIUM. 


In our last issue we published a site plan 
of Hull Tuberculosis Sanatorium,  to- 
gether with illustrations of the nursing 
pavilion. In the supplementary plates of 
this issue we show further views, plans, 
and detail drawings of the administrative 
block and of the pavilion for male patients. 
Concluding illustrations—of the female 
pavilion—will be given next week. A plan 
of the laundry block is shown below, while 
some drawings of structural interest ap- 
pear on the opposite page. As recorded in 
our last issue, the land upon which these 
buildings have been erected was purchased 
by the Corporation in 1911 as a site for an 
infectious diseases hospital. The total area 
is something like 100 acres, one-third of 
which has been allocated to the tuber- 
culosis hospital. It is known as the Cot- 
tingham Castle Estate, and is situated on 
rising ground at the foot of the Yorkshire 
wolds, six miles from the Guildhall west 
of the city. Although it is at such a dis- 
tance, the drainage of the institution is 
connected to the city’s sewerage scheme, 
and the Corporation’s own water mains are 
laid past the site. The land slopes upwards 
from the east, and the buildings, there- 
fore, are erected partly on embankment 
and partly in cuttings. This preliminary 
work was carried out in 1913, as a 
separate contract at a cost of £210, to allow 
for settlement and consolidation before 
building contracts were arranged. 

The hospital buildings comprise several 
blocks, as shown upon the site plan (repro- 
duced last week), and include female 
pavilion, male pavilion, hospital pavilion, 
administrative block, kitchen and dining 
block, laundry and disinfecting block and 
lodge. The three pavilions with the 
kitchen and dining block were carried out 
in Frazzi material. 

The female pavilion gives accommoda- 
tion for thirty patients. There are two 
wards of one bed, six of two beds, and two 
of eight beds each. The male pavilion pro- 
vides for fifty patients, two wards of one 
bed, sixteen of two beds, and two of eight 
beds. The nursing pavilion accommodates 
forty patients, eight wards of one bed, 
eight of two beds, and two of eight beds 
each. The kitchen block includes dining 
hall, pantry, servery, kitchen, scullery, 
stores, and servants’ messroom, also con- 
sulting laboratory, dispensary, and also 


patients’ waiting-rooms. The laundry 
block contains receiving and _ delivery 


DBouer House 


rooms, wash-house and ironing room, dis- 
infector, destructor, mortuary, and post- 
mortem rooms and motor ambulance 
house. All these five buildings are of one 
storey. 

The administrative and laundry block 
and lodge were executed by direct labour 
by the Corporation, and cost £14,280. The 
roads cost £1,208. 

The whole works were designed by, and 
carried out under the supervision of, the 
City Architect, Mr. Joseph H. Hirst. 


THE HOUSE AND TOWN- 
PLANNING EXHIBITION AT LEEDS. 


Under the auspices of the Leeds Civic 
Society, a house and town-planning exhibi- 
tion was held last month at the City Art 
Gallery. 

The Leeds Civic Society has had the co- 
operation of the Town Planning Institute, 
London, and the Garden Cities and Town 
Planning Association, London, with the 
local assistance of the following bodies : 

The City Engineers’ Department, repre- 
senting the Improvements and Develop- 
ment Committees of the Leeds City Coun- 
cil, the Leeds and West Yorkshire Archi- 
tectural Society, the Leeds Women’s 
Citizens’ League, the Thoresby Society, 
the City Free Library and Art Gallery 
Committee, the South Yorkshire Civic 
Survey, the Leeds Builders’ Association. 

The duties of organising secretary of the 


William H. Thorp, F.R.I.B.A., the hon. 
secretary of the Leeds Civic Society. 

The object of the exhibition was to make 
the public acquainted with the scope of 
town-planning schemes, and proposals and 
plans for the lay-out of building land and 
properties acquired for this purpose. _ 

Illustrating the town-planning schemes 
were local plans for the development of the 
Middleton and Hawksworth Wood areas, 
and in the neighbourhood of London and 
elsewhere in the provinces a great variety 
of maps are shown of garden cities, among 
others the Hampstead and Golders Green 
suburbs, the Northwood Ruislip Scheme, 
Port Sunlight, New Earswick, near York, 
Bournville, and other housing colonies 
which have sprung up during the war in 
connection with munition centres. 

Following this department space was 
given up to illustrate plans and designs for 
workmen’s cottages specially designed for 
present and future garden city colonies. 
These were exhibited by the Leeds and 
West Yorkshire Architectural Society, 
which was well represented by means of 
plans and exterior views submitted by the 
following architects: W. Carby Hall, 
Connon and Chorley. E. J. Dodgshun, 
G. F. Bowman and Son, William H. 
Thorp, Percy Robinson, W. Alban Jones, 
Kitson and Parish, W. J. Coombs, A. J. 
Healey, Hervey Rutherford, of York, and 
G. Birkinshaw. 

In addition to these drawings, a most 
valuable collection of photographs was 
hung in the North Room, showing views of 


exhibition were undertaken by Mr. admirably planned and designed cottage 
Jection B.D. 
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. CITY OF HULL TUBERCULOSIS SANATORIUM : 


houses, charmingly grouped in country 
surroundings at Port Sunlight, Bournville, 
Hampstead, Letchworth, New Earswick, 
and elsewhere. 

In contrast with these houses, on a scree? 
in the East Room were seen, contributed 
by the South Yorkshire Civic Survey, plaxs 
showing the evolution of the “ back-to- 
back”’ artisan’s house, as built in Leeds 
during the last seventy years. 

Some models were exhibited, including 
a block of four cottages, as built by Messrs. 
Rowntree and Co. at New Earswick with a 
‘flat roof, and another of semi-detached 
cottages, also with a flat roof, and built of 

concrete contributed by Mr. Arthur 
Mitchell, of Leeds. 
_ A glass case contained a charming group 
of cardboard models of houses made by 
Mr. G. J. Dodgshun, F.R.I.B.A., and 
another ease contained a model of a couple 
of houses, contributed by Messrs. Bassett 
Lowke, of Northampton. 

The interior fitments of a model artisan’s 
house have received the special attention 
of the Leeds Women’s Citizens’ League, 
and under their auspices and direction a 
full-size working scullery was fitted up with 
the best and most approved modern appli- 
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ances : and in addition various firms in the 
city kindly contributed examples of the 
most recent types of cooking ranges and 
various labour-saving appliances. A 
model of the artisan’s house was provided 
Dy Mir Sa Chorley. IRL BA: 

One of the most popular features of the 
exhibition was a large-sized model of a 
children’s playground—a copy to a small 
scale of a playground fitted up and pre- 
sented by Mr. Charles Wicksteed to the 
town of Kettering. 

Leeds of olden time was shown by a 
series of drawings and photographs of old 
buildings in Leeds, contributed by the 
Thoresby Society, and also some ancient 
maps of the town lent by the City Free 
Library Committee. 

And, lastly, a few examples of building 
materials of modern make were shown by 
the Leeds Master Builders’ Association. 

During the course of the exhibition 
lectures have been given twice a week by 
the following: 

Professor Rotherstein, of Sheffield Uni- 
versity ; Charles Wicksteed, “ Children’s 
Playgrounds”; Mrs. Barton, of Sheffield, 
“The Workman’s House from a Woman’s 
Point of View”; Dr. Cohen, of Leeds 


1919. 21 
University, “The Smoke Nuisance: Its 
Cause and Effects”: Professor Aber- 


crombie, of Liverpool, “ Recreation 
Grounds and Open Spaces” ; W. T. Lanca- 
shire, C.E., City Engineer, “Town Plan- 
ning and Reconstruction in Leeds.” 


HULL BUILDING TRADES 
EMPLOYERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeting of the above federa- 
tion was held at the Builders’ Exchange, 
Hull, under the presidency of Mr. G. 
Houlton, jun. The balance-sheet pre- 
sented showed an improvement on the pre- 
vious year’s working. 

The following officers were appointed 
for the ensuing year: Hon, president, Mr. 
G. Houlton, jun.; hon. vice-president, Mr. 
Ay Jj. Houlton; hon.” treasurer, Mr. E. 
Quibell; secretary, Mr. A. Peers; past 
presidents, (1917) Mr. J. Taylor, jun., and 
(1916) Mr. W. G. Padgett. Various other 
officers or committeemen were elected, but 
want of space precludes the insertion here 
of the full list of names. 

Consideration was given to the training 
of disabled men for certain classes of work 
in the building trades, also to the position 
of apprentices returning from active ser- 
vice, and to the demobilisation of building 
trade employees. 

A deputation was recently received by 
the Lord Mayor and Alderman F. Askew 
(chairman of the Housing Committee) to 
hear the views of the employers’ associa- 
tion, by whom it was strongly urged that 
all house building under the direction of 
the Hull City: Council should be sub- 
mitted to open tendering by bona-fide 
builders, and not erected by the Corpora- 
tion themselves. By that method houses 
would be erected at considerably less cost 
to the ratepayers. Local contractors and 
house builders had all the necessary plant 
required for such work, and as many had 
been seriously affected in their business by 
war conditions, it was considered that as 
ratepayers they were justly entitled to the 
opportunity to compete for all building 
work that public requirements necessitated 
being proceeded with at the earliest 
moment, and which would no doubt re- 
ceive Government priority. The claims 
put forward by the deputation were 
favourably and sympathetically received by 
the Lord Mavor. 
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THE EDUCATION OF THE PAINTER AND DECORATOR.* 


OLLOWING the decay of the appren- 
ticeship system, the education of the 
young painter was left in a most unsatis- 
factory state, without system or orgamisa- 
tion. Until a year or so back, when day 
classes for painters were started in 
London, Glasgow, Manchester, and a few 
other larger cities, the only technical 
education for the trade was the instruction 


given at evening classes, and _ these, 
although most useful, were, I claim, 
entirely inadequate, because of the 


limited time available and the fact that 
lads and young men were often, and per- 
haps not unnaturally, loth to study after 
a hard day’s work, also for the reason that 
the study of colour cannot be successfully 
proceeded with by artificial hight. The 
establishment of day classes, such as those 
at Brixton, and the passing of Mr. Fisher’s 
Act for continuation education—a prin- 
ciple which I have advocated for many 
years—however, provide two important 
steps in the right direction, and to a con- 
siderable extent change and improve the 
situation, although neither go far enough. 


Technical and General Education. 


Throughout the recommendations which 
I shall bring forward I am going on the 
principle that technical and general educa- 
tion should and must go hand in hand. 
Mr. S. Sherman, B.A., B.Sc., in an article 
written for a weekly paper, recently said: 
“The Education Bill took the keynote of 
real democratic reform, inasmuch as it 
asserted) the just and righteous principles 
of equal opportunity for all.’’ With this 
I am in entire agreement, as I am also in 
Mr. Sherman’s further remark ‘‘ that the 
only qualification should be ability.” 
That gentleman points out that since the 
passing of the Education Bill there have 
been many demands for still further im- 
pLovement in our educational system. We 
have had the report of the Committee 
showing the urgent need for adult educa- 
tion. We have had it in the resolution of 
the Trade Union Congress calling for a 
series of comprehensive educational 
reforms. The writer has stated in a clear 
voice that the blessines which education 
bestows should be within the reach of all. 
The Prime Minister at Manchester 
declared his deep conviction of the para- 
mount need; for greater educational facili- 
ties for all in order to lay a sure founda- 
tion of the better and fuller life in the new 
Britain after the war, yet, says Mr. Sher- 
man, “we have a long way to go. First 
and foremost we must raise the teaching 
profession far ahove its present level, we 
must improve economic conditions so that 
all may be able to obtain the full benefit 
from their education. There are millions 
in this country to-day who have: had little 
or no education at all: thousands of them 
under proper tuition would have been 
brilliantly successful. A good deal of the 
nation’s genius lies undeveloped and the 
nation is the poorer for it.” 

These remarks, although intended to be 
of a general character, apply with great 
force to painting and decoration. That 
every lad should have an equal chance to 
develop his talents is a principle which 
must appeal to every one who is at all 
interested in the subject. It can be done 
by offering substantial scholarships © or 
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bursaries which are sufficiently large to 
cover the cost of living while the studies 
are proceeding. It will bring out latent 
abilities, encourage their development, 
and provide facilities for those who possess 
the ability to mount to the very top of the 
ladder. The Travelling Scholarships 
offered by this Institute and the awards of 
medals come within this scheme and have 
borne good fruit, but they appeal only to 
those young men of ability who have been 
so fortunate as to be able to pursue their 
studies in some large city where classes 
exist, or who have worked with a master 
decorator who has recognised their talent 
and has taken pains to help them to 
develop it. The great mass have, how- 
ever, been left almost untouched. 

At this stage I should like to give a brief 
outline of my proposals. I must again 
emphasise the importance of a boy receiv- 
ing a sound general education ‘before 
leaving school. This should be followed 


at the continuation schools, and after- 
wards, when special ability manifests 
itself, tend to matriculation classes and 


ultimately to a degree pf Bachelor of Arts 
in Decoration, a subject concerning which 
I shall have something to say presently. 

The thought will naturally occur to you 
that only a very small proportion of young 
men can hope to prove themselves to be so 
brilliant as to rise to such eminence. What 
can we hope to achieve with the mass of 
the boys? I say at once, not a great deal, 
unless they are taught in day classes for 
painters, which should, in my opinion, be 
established in every town and city in the 
United Kingdom. Such classes will do 
more towards raising the status of ithe 
painting and decorating craft than any- 
thing else. Of course, where funds exist it 
would be best for the lads to spend their 
whole time at the school, where they 
should get a good grounding in their 
chosen craft, and at the same time improve 
their general education. In other cases 
the employers should give certain part of 
the time “‘ off,’? say three or four morn- 
ings or afternoons each week with full 
Pay = 

Such, then, isithe keynote of my remarks, 
which is to advocate very strongly the 
early establishment of painters’ and decora- 
tors’ day classes all over the United King- 
dom. At present there are perhaps half 
a dozen such classes. There ought to be 
several hundred, one or more in every 
large town, while smaller places could be 
dealt with in groups, 


Establishment and U pkeep. 

Now the question will naturally arise, 
who is to pay for the upkeep of such day 
classes and upon whom should the duty 
fall of establishing them? I suggest that 
the various federations or associations 
of master decorators which are now being 
rapidly formed all over the country should 
take this matter up in all seriousness, and 
place the whole educational scheme on a 
sound basis, contributing sufficient funds 
where necessary. Later on, when the 
journeymen’s unions are stronger they, 
too, should be asked to contribute. In 
the meantime the nation should pay for 
technical education, and would reap a 
good reward. 

Think what it would mean if there were 
three or four hundred day classes in this 
country in which boys could’ be 


thoroughly taught the principles and prac-- 


tice of the craft. . Think what the result 
would be at the end of even five or six 
years. I believe that you will agree with 
me that the painting and decorating craft 
would of a necessity be raised to a much 
higher plane. 

It will be observed also that if this 
scheme* were carried out the offer of 
scholarships, bursaries, medals, etc., would 
act as an incentive to draw out the talent 
of the pupils in whichever direction it hap- 
pened to lie, but at the same time it would 
provide for the lad who possessed no par- 
ticular brilliance in giving him a sound 
training in his craft, and hence the measure 
for gaining a good livelihood. 

The employer would have young men or 
youths entering their employ who were 
useful from the beginning, and that is the 
foundation of the success. I need not dis- 
cuss the respective merits of training in a 
school as compared with a workshop. 
Both have their advantages and disad- 
vantages. In the case of a master painter 
carrying on business in a comparatively 
smalk way, no doubt the apprenticeship 
system is the better because he has time 
to give good practical instruction, but in 
the case of large firms in London and other 
large cities it is a practical impossibility. 
When a boy attends a day school for only 
part of his time he gets some of the ad- 
vantages of both, but only some of them. 


Need for Competent Teachers. 

Perhaps the greatest difficulty I foresee 
in connection with the carrying out of my 
scheme is that of getting the services of 
really competent teachers, particularly 
during the next year or so. The reasons 
are too obvious to need discussion. How 
can those difficulties be overcome? Well, 
the first and most practical way is to con- 
siderably increase the nate of remunera- 
tion. With certain notable exceptions, 
teachers—and I speak now not neces- 
sarily of those who give instruction in 
painting, but teachers in general—have 
thus far been paid for their services at a 
rate which I do not hesitate to say has 
been disgraceful. Let the directors of 


classes offer a fair, nay, a tempting rate of 


pay, and the best men will come forward 
to give the youngsters the benefit of their 
knowledge and experience, It is hopeless to 
expect them to do so otherwise. 

The general instruction could and 
should be supplemented by an occasional 
lecture, address, or demonstration by an 
employer who is an expert in some par- 
ticular branch. 

I come now to consider the practical or 
technical instruction of a painter and de- 
corator on the lines I have indicated. I 
have for many years past been in a position 
to compare the various syllabuses or cur- 
ricula followed by the various educa- 
tional authorities. At the risk of taking up 
valuable time I should like to give you at 
some length the syllabus of the City and 
Guilds of London Institute in this subject, 
and I do so because I am convinced that 
it is comprehensive and may be taken as a 
safe guide, and also because I think that 
some of those present are not fully 
acquainted with it. I may here remark 
that this syllabus was revised some two 
years ago by a special committee appointed 
by the City Guilds, of which I was a mem- 
ber, in conjunction with Mr. C. E, Wilkin- 
son, Mr. James Lawrence, and Mr. H. W. 
Richards, Principal of the Brixton School 
of Building. Many meetings were held, 
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ind every detail was most carefully con- 
jidered. The course of instruction de- 
ermined upon was a minimum of three 
rears, but this in many cases would be too 
hort a time, although a specially brilliant 
ittudent might master the essential details 
vithin that period. The examinations are 
xeld in three grades, the first being of an 
lementary character and intended for ap- 
wrentices who have studied for at least one 
ear before presenting themselves for ex- 
amination. I would like to comment upon 
ach item, and to ask you to remember 
hat the class of students who probably 
ittend such examinations are mostly lads 
aaving only a fair elementary education. 

The first grade in this examination does 
vot include practical work, as the other 
wo grades do. I need hardly say that the 
»xamination suggests in its various grades 
1 distinct and definite guide for instruc- 
‘ion, but that in the advanced grades an 
portunity is given, or should be given, 
o every student to specialise according to 
ris abilities. 


Suggested Syllabus—Grade J. 
_ No. 1 in Grade 1 deals with drawing, 
and _the instructions are :—‘‘ Freehand 
lrawing from copies, also from objects and 
‘memory; the elements of plane and solid 
geometry; the use and construction of 
‘plain scales.’’ 


No. 2 deals with mensuration, which is 
of immense importance even to the ele- 
mentary student. It is remarkable that 
he want of knowledge on this subject 
should be so pronounced that many of the 
-Xamination papers which I have ex- 
umined have been, as a rule, very weak in 
his respect. The number of pieces of 
yaper which are required for covering a 
fiven surface and method of ascertaining 
hat number, the weight of a given quan- 
‘ity of white lead, of, say, one gallon of lin- 
seed oil or turpentine, are surely facts 
Which should be perfectly understood by 
wery lad at an early stage of his career in 
he painting and decorating business, yet I 
ear some teachers have overlooked the 
yoint, and have rather devoted their teach- 
ng toward the art side of the subject 
which the boy may not, as a matter of 
act, ever be able to deal with successfully. 
‘The wording of the syllabus is: ‘‘ The 
neasurement of simple areas as required 
»y painters and paperhangers. Weights 
ind measures used _ for painters’ 
materials.’’ This will surely be regarded 
is not going too far. - 


No. 3 in Grade 1 relates to general prin- 
siples and is as follows :—‘‘ (a) The im- 
portance of personal cleanliness to preserve 
iealth, and of shop cleanliness to avoid 
waste. (b) Terms used in _ painting, 
»bject in painting surfaces, the principles 
inderlying the use of paints.’’ My com- 
ment upon this paragraph is that, unfor- 
‘unately, in the old times the importance 
f personal cleanliness in the workshop 
was not been fully understood, and 
rence we have had so many cases of lead 
Moisoning. (b) Terms used in painting, of 
ourse, relates to the ordinary terms such 
as flatting, sharp colour, varnish, finish, 
*tc., and is meant to call the lad’s atten- 
ion to the essential feature of painting, 
While *‘ the object in painting surfaces 
and the principles underlying the use of 
paints ’’ are exceedingly necessary to be 
horoughly grounded from the very be- 
finning. A great number of people seem 
© imagine that the only object of paint- 
ng is to smarten up the appearance of 
juildings or rooms, and wholly overlook 
he hygienic value of painting which is of 
‘ar greater importance. Even the least im- 
dortant of the business of the decorator is 


| 


the application of whitewash, yet we all 
know that a frequent whitewashing of sur- 
faces does a great deal toward the preserva- 
tion of hygienic conditions, so much so 
that in the case of workshops and fac- 
tories a law was passed long ago to ren- 
der such whitewashing compulsory at in- 
tervals of two years. 

No. 4 reads as follows: ‘“ Visual colour 
values, e.g., hue, tone, purity, etc. Mix- 
ing and matching ; simple facts relating to 
colours in practice such as the deceptive 
effects of juxtaposition.” I expect that 
some of my audience will think these con- 
ditions far too advanced for the very ele- 
mentary students, yet I would reiterate 
that a knowledge of and an experience 
with colour must be of a necessity the 
guiding principle through every stage of 
the decorator’s education. 

No. 5 is as follows: “The names, 
description, and uses of brushes and other 
tools ; their care and preservation.’’ There 
is not much comment to be made here 
excepting to state that the lad should be 
from the very start instructed ‘not only in 
the use of the tools he uses, but particu- 
larly in their care and preservation. 

No. 6 of this syllabus is as follows: 
“The principal pigments, thinners, and 
driers used in painting; their names uses 
and distinctive qualities; varnishes, their 
classification and uses.” Now here it 
might be objected that the words, simple 
though they appear to be, might be taken 
to comprehend the whole aspect of 
painters’ materials. I need hardly point 
out that in arranging a syllabus of this 
kind it was supposed that, as a matter of 
course, teachers would realise that the in- 
struction given would accord with the 
various grades, and that in Grade I. can- 
didates would be required only to give in- 
struction on the principal physical proper- 
ties of pigments, thinners, and driers, as 
well as of varnishes and other materials. 
For example, a boy must be taught the 
difference between pigments lke white 
lead, zinc oxide, and, say, ochre or Van- 
dyke ‘brown, and be aware that their 
nature and properties require different 
thinners and driers. They should also, of 
course, be instructed as to the use and pro- 
perties of oil varnishes as compared with, 
say, spirit varnishes. Here, again, one 
might go on for a long time without ex- 
hausting the subject. 

No. 7 is headed “Grounds for Paint- 
ing,” and is as follows: “The necessity of 
varying the ingredients of the priming 
coat, according to the material to which it 
is to be applied ; paint removal, knotting, 
priming, stopping, filling up, and surfac- 
ing.” The first paragraph, “The neces- 
sity of varying the ingredients of the 
priming coat according to the material to 
which it is to be applied,” is obviously an 
essential and fundamental principle which 
could not be too much grounded in or in- 
sisted upon. 

The question of paint removal by the 
application of either neutral paint re- 
movers or the painters’ torch, knotting, 
priming, stopping, filling up and surfac- 
ing, are all of the utmost importance ; 
indeed, I am not sure that this part of the 
subject ought not to occupy something like 
one-half of the whole instruction of a boy 
during the first year. 

No. 8 in the syllabus deals with the 
simple mixing and application of paints, 
and I need hardly say that here a most 
thorough and painstaking care would be 
given to show a boy how to hold his 
brushes, how to lay off, finish, etc. The 
preparation of ground for distemper, in- 
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gredients, composition, and application of 
the material, the stripping and prepara- 
tion of walls for wall hangings, and the 
preparation of pastes, the area covered by 
a piece of English, French, and American 
wall-paper respectively, the first stages of 
lettering, stencils, and stencilling are also 
included in this Grade 1. 

I think it will be granted that the sylla- 
bus is comprehensive—in fact, many may 
think it is far too full for a first stage. As 
a matter of fact, an intelligent teacher 
finds out what his boys can do and encou- 
rages them in that particular branch, 
while, of course, not losing sight of the 
fundamental principles and practices. The 
questions which are given at the examina- 
tions are many more than the candidate 
need answer, so that he can pick out those 
relating to subjects in which he excels, 


Grade II. 

Coming now to Grade 2, I propose to 
mention only a few of the subjects 
included in the syllabus, but should state 
that candidates for this grade are required 
to have passed in the previous year in 
Grade 1 unless they are over twenty-one 
years of age, or are certified by their 
teachers to possess an adequate knowledge 
of the subjects included in the syllabus 
for Grade 1. The examination in 
this grade consists of a written 
examination and a practical test. The 
questions may relate to subjects 
included in the first grade, and may also 
refer to the following: Designing simple 
patterns suitable for colouring. Freehand 
sketches illustrating the principal parts of 
buildings and fittings, such as mouldings, 


cornices, friezes, and architraves. The 
elements of perspective are also included, 

2. The architectural significance of 
plinths, cornices, friezes, architraves, 


corbels, string courses, and .qther similar 
features as to their colour and treatment. 

Here it will be observed that candidates 
who have taken the course in Building 
Construction will be able to deal with this 
branch readily, excepting so far as it re- 
lates to the actual decoration. 

The subject of 3 is mensuration, and 
includes the measuring of painters’ work, 
wallpapers, and other hangings. This, 
as before observed, is a branch which is 
much neglected. 

5- Colouring. Colour theory and 
general principles underlying pleasing 
chromatic effects, such as scheme of colour 
closely related to a single hue and com- 
binations are dealt with at length. Tools, 
plant, and appliances are next dealt with, 
and then, under the head of ‘‘ Materials,’” 
the principal properties of oils, driers, pig- 
ments and varnishes. 

‘Grounds for painting. Faulty woods, 
knots, sap, etc., the best method of paint- 
ing various surfaces,’’ is dealt with in the 
next section, which is followed by ‘‘ faults 
in painting and their avoidance, the neces- 
sity of various mixings of successive coats 
for producing glossy, flat, and semi-flat 
finish, and enamel finishes, together with 
stippling.” 

(To be concluded.) 


Builder as Book-lover. 

Mr. John Lunt, who for about fifty years 
had carried on business as a builder and 
contractor, was one of Warrington’s most 
interesting personalities. He possessed a 
valuable and extensive library, containing 
some 4,000 volumes, and devoted consider- 
able time to the study of literature. He 
was a very entertaining conversationalist, 
with a wealth of reminiscences and appo- 
site anecdotes. 
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A Convalescent Home for Children. 

Lord Burnham has given a site for a 
new: convalescent home for children at 
Beaconsfield, which is to cost £10,000, and 
towards which nearly £3,000 has already 
been raised. 


Natural Cement. 

In some parts of the United States 
natural cement rocks are found which 
contain nearly the proper proportions of 
materials to produce Portland cement; 
but even in these localities it is generally 
necessary to add either limestone or shale 
in order to get the proper mixture. 


Wages Movement at Preston. 

Preston building trade workers have ap- 
plied for an advance equal to 5%d. per 
hour, which would bring skilled men up 
to 1s. od. or 1s. tod. per hour, and 
labourers to 1s. 5d. or 1s. 53d. per hour. 
The painters have asked for an increase of 
2¥%d., which would bring them up to 
1s. 6d. per hour. 


“Experimental Cottages on the Unit 
Principle.” 

In the article on this subject at pp. 6 and 
7 of last week’s issue it was stated that the 
floors were reinforced with Expanded 
Metal. It should have been added that 
this material was supplied by the Expanded 
Metal Company, Limited, of York Man- 
sions, York Street, Westminster, London, 
S.W.1, and West Hartlepool. 
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New Site for Leeds VY.W.C.A. 

The Improvements Committee of the 
Leeds City Council are recommending 
that the Council approve the sale of 1,022 
square yards of land at the junction of 
Woodhouse Lane and Wade Lane to the 
Young Women’s Christian Association at 
the price of £4 per square yard, subject to 
a contract to be approved by the Town 
Clerk. 

Mr. Lanchester for India. 

Mr. H. V. Lanchester, F.R.I.B.A., left 
for India last week to join a Commission 
dealing with the improvement and 
development of Cawnpore, which is 
rapidly becoming one of the most impor- 
tant commercial centres in Northern 
India. As our readers are aware, Mr. 
Lanchester’s studies of town-planning in 
the Madras Presidency have been recently 
published in book form. j 


Chadwick Public Lectures. 

Mr. Arthur H. Barker, B.A;, B.Sc., is 
delivering in the Lecture Room of the 
Royal Society of Arts three lectures (illus- 
trated by lantern slides) on “ Fuel 
Economy and Health.” The first, on 
“The Heat Requirements of a Human 
Being,” was given on January 6. The 
second, on “The Heat Requirements of a 
Mouse’’ (Chairman, Mr. John Slater, 
F.R.I.B.A.), will be delivered on Monday, 
January 13, and the third, on “Heat 
Economies” (Chairman, Sir Henry True- 
man Wood, M.A.), on Monday, January 
20, at 5.15 p.m. Admission is free. 


New Bridges Over the Trent. 

A scheme for building new bridges 
across the River Trent was laid before a 
meeting of the Nottinghamshire War 
Agricultural Committee recently. It 
was pointed out that agricultural and in- 
dustrial development is seriously impeded 
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owing to the lack of means of crossing the 
river, except ferries, which stretches many 
miles in extent, a large part of the north 
of the county being cut off from the south. 
At least four new bridges are held to be 
necessary. It was decided to obtain the 
co-operation of the County Council in 
carrying out the scheme, and that the 
Board of Agriculture should be asked to 
support it financially as part of its pro- 
posals for improving national transport. 


Cornish Ocean Wharves. 

As the result of the experimental works 
which Parliament authorised in 1910 for 
the purpose of determining the practica- 
bility of and the most suitable place for a 
deep-water dock on the Cornish coast, a 
Bill has now been deposited by the Har- 
bour and Railway Syndicate, Limited, “to 
incorporate the St. Just (Falmouth) Ocean 
Wharves and Railways Company.” The 
share and loan capital proposed for these 
works amounts to £2,737,500, of which 
£1,825,000.is to constitute the share capital 
of the company, and £912,500 is to be 
raised by the issue of Debenture stock. 
The proposed works included a railway 
22% miles long: to connect the wharves 
with the Great Western system. 


Professor Beresford Pite’s Renaissance 
Lectures. 

At the School of Building, Ferndale 
Road, Clapham, S.W.4, Professor Beres- 
ford Pite, M.A., F.R.I.B.A., will continue 
his course of public lectures, illustrated by 
photographs and plans, on “The History 
of Renaissance Architecture in _ Italy, 
France, and England,” on Wednesdiay 
evenimes jinom ~7730)) ito We:3078,0n! wthe 
dates as set out as follows: January 8, 
“Charles VIII. and ‘the School of 
Ampboise’’; January 15, ‘* Francis I. 
and the lItalians’’; January 22, Jean 
Goujon and the Du _ Cerceaux’’; 
January 209, “Louis XIV.”’; February 5, 
“The Academy and Colbert”; Feb- 
ruary 12, “England: Henry VIII. and the 
Italians ”?; February 19, “ The Sources of 
Elizabethan Design”; February 26, “The 
Great House”; March 5, “The Col- 
leges ” ; March 12, Inigo Jones ; March 109, 
“Sir Christopher Wren—I.”; March 26, 
“Sir Christopher Wren—II.”; April 2, 
“Wren’s Successors.” Admission to the 
actual lectures is free to the public; no 
tickets are required, but those who stay 
for the class work must first take out a 
ticket at the clerk’s office, the fee for 
which is 5s. 


Building Operations in Canada. 

As in England, so in Canada, building 
operations have been suspended during the 
war, and now that peace has come, it ap- 
pears that the building trade is rather ner- 
vous about making a start, as it is so far 
uncertain what attitude labour is going to 
adopt, also whether prices will go down. 
Labour is already rather cheaper. The 
Government gave a promise at the recent 
Building Trades Congress in Ottawa (the 
journal “Canada” states) that various 
public works will be proceeded with as 
early as possible, even though the cost 
should be a little higher than was the case 
when contracts were started before the war. 
The Federal Government has _ just 
announced that a fund of 25,000,000 dols. 
will be available ‘by way of loan to the 
Provincial Governments for the carrying 
out of housing schemes either through 
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municipalities or otherwise. Thousands 
of soldiers’ homes have been disbanded 
during the war, their wives and families 
have lived in rooms or gone elsewhere, and 
it is expected that there will be some 
demand for small dwellings. Whither the 
thousands of munition workers who came 
into the cities from the country will go 
back to rural life remains to be seen. 


Extensions to Port of London Works. 

The Government having given special 
facilities to the Port of London Authority 
for the completion of the Royal Albert 
Dock Extension (South), it is hoped that 
the new dock will be available for shipping 
next summer. The new dock (says the 
“Engineer ’’) will make an important addi- 
tion to the accommodation for large ships 
trading to the Port of London. With a 
water area of sixty-five acres and a depth | 
of 38 ft. all over, the dock will provide 
fifteen large ship berths. The entrance 
lock is 800 ft. long, 100 ft. wide, and has 
a depth of 45 ft. below Trinity high-water 
mark. It is capable of being extended to 
a length of gio ft, by means of a floating © 
caisson. Access to the dock will also be | 
provided by means of a communication | 
passage 100 ft. in width, which is being 
constructed between it and the existing 
Royal Albert Dock. The scheme includes | 
a large dry dock, 750 ft. long, 100 ft. wide; 
and 35 ft. deep on the blocks, and the | 
graving dock, like the entrance dock, has_ | 
been constructed on a site where an exten- _ 
sion can be made if desired. The whole 
of the work is in a very advanced stage) | 
the excavation and dock construction hav- 
ino been practically finished, and the prin- 
cinal task which now remains to be carried 
out is the completion of the entrance lock, | 
and the placing in position of the gates, | 
for which contracts have been placed with 
Sir William Arrol and Co. It is intended > 
to divide the lock into two sections, one © 
of 5524 ft., and the other of 2¢o ft. Worm 
is already in progress on the construction 
of the floating caisson for the dry docks. | 
Some important road diversions have had — 
to be undertaken, and in connection with | 
this work it will be necessary to provide a | 
bascule bridge over the entrance lock and 
a swing bridge for both road and rail) 
transport over the communication passage | 
with the Albert Dock. Contracts havey) 
been placed for both these bridges. Ay 
new road to give improved access to the 
Albert Docks as well as to Silvertown and ~ 
North Woolwich is to be constructed from 
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a point near Canning Town Station. | 


' 
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COMPETITIONS. 


Blaenavon Housing Schemes. 
Members of the Society of Architects are — 
requested not to take part in this competi= ~ 
tion without first ascertaining from the © 
secretary of the Society that the conditions — 
have been approved by the Council. 4 


Working-Class Dwellings, Leicester. | 

The result of the above competition is aS — 
follows: First premium of £70 awarded to ~ 
Mr. Arthur J. Wood, A.R.I.B.A., °‘ Presi] 
wold,’’ Westfield Road, Leicester ; second — 
premium of £50 awarded to Messrs. Pick, | 
Everard, and Keay, 6, Millstone Lane; 
Leicester; third premium of £30 awarded 
to Messrs. Stockdale, Harrison and Sons, 
7, St. Martin’s East, Leicester, The de> 
signs have been deposited with the Local 
Government Board. 


INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS OF 
IRELAND. 


The annual general meeting of the Royal 
Institute of the ies of Ireland was 
held at 31, South Frederick Street, Dublin, 


jast month, the president, Mr. W. Kaye- 
Parry, F.R.I.A.1:, in the chair. There 
were also present: Messrs. L. O’Cal- 


laghan, J. M. ‘Mitchell, R. H. Byrne, R. 
© Brien Smyth, J. H.. Webb, A. E. 


Murray, R. C. Orpen, H. J. Lundy,’ H. 
Allberry, G. P. Beater, J. Holloway, T. J. 
Byrne, (a 1D YOX® onnor, E. Bradbury, 


G. F. Beckett, and Frederick Hayes, hon. 
secretary. 

The President announced the names of 
the -new Council elected for. 1919, as 
follows: Messrs- L. O’Callaghan, F. 
Hayes, J. H.-Webb, L. E. H. Deane, -F. 
f&. Hicks, A. G.-C. Millar, R. M. Butler, 
me LL. O’Connor, and R..:H. . Byrne. 
Messrs. H. Allberry and G. P. Sheridan 
were elected hon. secretary and _ hon. 
treasurer respectively. ; 

The seventy-ninth annual report of the 


Council was read. The Council held 


fifteen meetings during the year, and the 
various sub-committees met on fifty-six 
occasions. The roll of members had in- 
creased by seven. Amongst the many sub- 
jects dealt with in the report were the re- 
vision of the articles of agreement and con- 
ditions of contract; the action taken by the 

Council in reference to the housing of the 
working classes, particulars of which, in- 
cluding the correspondence with the Chief 
Secretary, have already appeared in the 
Press; the control of building materials, 
and the desirability of ensuring an ade- 
quate supply to Ireland, of w hich the facts 
were laid before the Ministry of Recon- 
struction. The Ancient and _ Historic 
Buildings Committee, with the assistance 
of the local parish priest and the Inspector 
of National Monuments, were instru- 
mental in preserving and restoring to their 
original position some architectural 
features in a disused church near Straide 
Abbey, and have also had the subject of 
the Casino at Clontarf under consideration. 
The Arts Committee, with the co-operation 
of the Borough Surveyor and the Paving 
Committee of the Corporation, have 
arranged for the preservation of old street 
name-plates and fanlights in the City of 
Dublin. It is anticipated that ‘‘the Pro- 
fessional Employment Committee will be 
immediately reconstituted, and will be in 


/ a position to assist those Government De- 


partments whose duty it is to help in find- 
ing suitable employment for all officers and 
men who have contributed to the victory 
of the Allies, and have earned the gratitude 
of the nation and established the strongest 
claim upon the sympathy and _ practical 
help of those for whom they fought and 
bled.”’ 

Mr. George F. Beckett, in moving the 
‘adoption of the report, referred to the ex- 
cellent record of work achieved during the 
year. He considered the time was ripe. for 
the promotion. of an Advisory Committee 
to control the large problems affecting the 
orderly development of the city. 

_ Mr. O’Brien Smyth seconded. 

In putting the resolution, the president 
briefly referred. to the severity of the crisis 
through which the architectural profession 
-had passed since August, 1914, and . ex- 
pressed the hope that the cessation of hos- 
tilities and the approach of peace would 
rapidly restore normal conditions. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 

The Hon. Treasurer, .Mr. L. O’Cal- 
laghan, submitted the statement of 
accounts for the past year, which showed 
that, despite the reduction in subscriptions 
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permitted to those serving with the 
Colours, the Institute was in a sound 
financial position. The report was 
adopted. 

A vote of thanks to the outgoing hon. 
secretary, Mr. F. Hayes, and hon. trea- 
surer, Mr. L. O’Callaghan, for their loyal 
and efficient services to the Institute during 
the past three years was. carried by 
acclamation. 

The following resolution was unani- 
mously passed: ‘‘ That the best thanks of 
the “Royal Institute of the Architects of 
Ireland be tendered to the president, Mr. 
W. Kaye-Parry, for the energy and ability 
with which he has conducted the affairs of 
the Institute under the difficult conditions 
arising from the war. The Institute has 
gaine d added strength through his efforts, 
and he has spared neither time nor trouble 
in aiding the profession during a particu- 
larly trying period. Those members who 
desired to join the Colours or otherwise to 
assist the oes in a time of’stress have 
received much help from him in submitting 
their offers of service to the proper autho- 
rities. Now that hostilities have ceased, 
and it may be anticipated that normal con- 
ditions will be shortly resumed, we, the 
members of the Institute, desire that this 
expression of gratitude to our president be 
recorded on the minutes.”’ 


EAND]EOR® BUSINESS: USES: 
PROPOSED NEW METHODS OF 
VALUATION. 


The Ministry of Reconstruction have 
now issued the Second Report of the Com- 
mittee upon the Acquisition and Valuation 
of Land for Public Purposes, of which Mr. 
Leslie Scott, K.C., M.P., is. chairman. 

Their First Report, which was issued 
last January, recommended measures for 
cheapening, shortening, and simplifying 
procedure for obtaining compulsory 
powers for the acquisition of land, a pro- 
cedure so cumbersome as to involve a 
delay of many months and costs of any- 
thing from /500 upwards. | It was made 
abundantly clear, moreover, that the Com- 
mittee interpreted the term “public ” pur- 
poses in the widest. sense to include. pri- 
vate industrial and business enterprises of 
public utility as well as the enterprises of 
public: bodies. 

In their Second Report the Committee 
devote attention to a suitable system for 
the . valuation of -land-~ compulsorily 
acquired. 

The existing legal provision. for dealing 
with such valuation 1s based -upon the 
Lands Clauses Acts, the chief-of which 
dates: back to 1845. The experience - of 
two generations has shown, says the 
Report, that this Act and the amending 
Acts require reconsideration ‘in order ° to 
give effect to the requirements of the com- 
munity of to-day. The Lands Clauses 
Acts are out-of-date, and should be re- 
placed by a fresh Code. 

Sums paid for property taken for public 
purposes have for many years past been 
frequently. excessive.. For this result it is 
impossible to assign any one cause, and 
the Committee deal in detail with several. 
Their main recommendation is that the 
basis of “value to the owner,” which has 
hitherto been adopted as the criterion for 
such valuation under various judicial 
decisions (though no such criterion was, in 
fact, specifically laid down by the. Lands 
Clauses Acts of 1845). should .be replaced 
by a general standard of value to be paid 
to the owner, which is defined as “ the 
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market value as between a willing buyer 
and a willing seller.” In adc lition. to this 
value, the owner would be entitled, under 
the Committee’s proposals, to payment for 
consequential injury, or any actual loss to 
him involved in the taking away of his 
land. 

The.Committee do not think that the 
fact of his land being acquired under com- 
pulsory powers .for the public benefit 
should entitle an owner to additional com- 
pensation on that ground alone. They 
urge, therefore, that the conventional 
allowances for compulsory purchase 
(which in England and Wales is normally 
10 per cent., and which in the case of agri- 
cultural land in Scotland has, 1n practice, 
resulted in giving forty-five years’ purchase 
of the gross annual value, representing in 
recent years nearly 100 per cent.) allow- 
ance should be discontinued. 


There are certain other corollaries fol- 
iowing from the adoption of this standard 
of “market value” which are important, 
and for which special provision is made in 
the Report. On, the vexed question of 
what. is known as- “special adaptability,” 
the Committee recommend that an owner 
should not be entitled to any increased 
value for his land which arises solely from 
the suitability of the land in question for 
a purpose to which it could be applied 
only under statutory powers. The adop- 
tion of this principle would put an end 
to the payment of excessive values for 
land required for reservoir sites, railways 
and other undertakings of a public naturs, 
which can only be initiated if statutory 
powers are granted by Parliament for the 
purpose. The high valuations which have 
handicapped such improvements in the 
past have been based largely upon hypo 
thetical competition between differ2at pro- 
moters requiring the land for the same 
purpose. Only one of those promcters 
could, in fact, have obtained the necessary 
statutory powers; the competition, therc- 
fore, upon which such values are based is 
imaginary. 

The Committee further recommend 
that no enlargement of market value shall 
be taken into account which arises ae 
the use of the land in a manner contrary} 
to sanitary or other laws and eaten 
(as illustrated in the provisions of the 
Housing of the Working Classes Acts, 
1890, in regard to. premises in an un- 
healthy area, where such premises are 
overcrowded, insanitary, or unfit for 
human habitation). 

The Committee made various recom- 
mendations with a view to giving pro- 
moters greater freedom in acquiring and 
disposing of properties required for their 
undertaking. They shall not be’ com- 
pelled to purchase any interest in land 
which is not required for the purpose of 
their undertaking, and they ‘shall. be. able 
to specify in the “notice to treat ” the date 
on which such ‘notice is to take effect in 
eee to: any interests which they do not 

equire. They shall have power to take 
pat only of a property whenever they 
think fit, and to acquire rights of access or 
other easements over or under land when- 
ever such ‘rights and easements will of 
themselves be sufficient for the purpose of 
their undertaking. They shall further be 
entitled (on payment of all proper costs 
and compensation) .to withdraw their 
“notice to treat ’’ within two months of the 
delivery of the.claim (which should clearly 
set forth all items in respect of which com- 
pensation. is demanded), or within such 
other date as. may be directed. Finally, 
the promoters shall be entitled to use land 
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free from any existing restrictions on its 
use (subject to payment of compensation 
to any persons actually damaged by the 
breach of such restrictions), and able, sub- 
ject only to certain limitations in very 
special cases to hold and dispose of sur- 
plus lands not required for the purpose of 
their undertaking. 

An important question to which the 
Committee devote special attention is that 
of the constitution of the tribunal for 
assessing compensation. They are unani- 
mous in recommending that assessment by 
juries, and by justices of the peace and 
stipendiary magistrates under the existing 
Acts should be abolished, and that the 
system under which two arbitrators and 
an umpire are appointed to adjudicate in 
such cases should be discontinued. Par- 
ties should, of course, be left free to 
appoint a single arbitrator on their own 
account if they agree upon the arbitr..tor 
to be selected ; but if they do mot so zyree 
the Committee recommend that :he 
tribunal should consist of a single arbi- 
trator appointed by the Sanctioning Autho- 
rity (the establishment of which was :e- 
commended in the First Report) from a 
panel consisting of eminent surveyors and 
other experts. At the same time, they 
provide that surveyors appointed to this 
panel, if they continue in private practice, 
should give an undertaking that so long as 
they remain on the panel they will not give 
evidence in disputed cases on behalf of 
either party. It is hoped that by this 
provision it will be possible to obtain the 
services of eminent and practical surveyors 
upon the panel from which arbitrators are 
to be selected, but that the anomaly will 
be avoided of having the same men appear- 


ing alternatively as judges and as advo- 
cates from day to day in the same class of 
case. 

Se : : 

W hile the Committee think that a single 
arbitrator so selected will usually constitute 
the most suitable form of Tribunal for 
ssessmer they provide 
that if either party desires it, the 


order a larger and special tribunal. They 
recommend that the Sanctionins 
Authority shall be empowered to make 
rules as to the procedure to be observed by 
the. Assessment Tribunal, but that the 
Assessment Tribunal in order to possess 
powers of penalising obstructive action 
shall have absolute discretion over costs. 
Yaxation returns in the possession of the 
Inland Revenue * Valuation Department 
should be produced on request by the 
Assessment Tribunal. Appeals should be 
allowed to the High Court of Justice on 
any disputed question of law. — 
_ Another vexed question is that of what 
1s Jknown. as ‘‘ Betterment.’? The Com- 
mittee think that the general principle of 
“betterment ’? and ‘ worsement ” (for 
which latter term in their Report they 
substitute the term “ injurious affection ” 
in a larger sense than that in which it is 
normally recognised under existing law) 
should generally be correlative. They 
attach much importance to an extended 
application of the principle of ‘ better- 
ment ’’ on the ground that if persons whose 
property has been enhanced in value by 
public improvements are made to contri- 
bute ito the cost of such improvements by 
means of a ‘‘ betterment charge,’’ there 
will be more inducement for promoters to 
undertake schemes (likely to develop the 
resources of the nation and the amenities 
of national life) which are in danger of 
being hampered or indefinitely postponed 
for financial reasons under conditions 
likely to obtain after the war. In normal 
cases the Committee limit the percentage 
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of such enhanced value which is to be con- 
tributed by the owner to 50 per cent. 
Where the State is the promoter, the State 
should retain the whole of the ‘‘ better- 
ment charge.’? Where a local authority is 
the promoter, the Sanctioning Authority 
should decide whether the whole of the 
‘“ betterment charge ’’? should be retained 
by that authority, or whether some propor- 
tion should be paid to the State. In the 
case of a private promoter, his share in the 
‘“ betterment charge ’’ should be limited to 
the actual cost of construction of the works 
involved in his undertaking. 

One of the main difficulties encountered 
in the past in applying the principle of 
‘“ betterment ’? in a way which can prac- 
tically assist the promotion of valuable 
public undertakings, has been the heavy 
weight of costs involved in procuring the 
two sets of valuations of the land in its 
original condition, and of the same land 
after its enhancement by the public works 
in question. 

For this purpose the Committee recom- 
mend an extended utilisation of machinery 
already in existence in the Inland Revenue 
Valuation Department. 

As to compensation for ‘ injurious affec- 
ion,’’? the Committee recommend that its 
operations should be confined to (a) 


(as 


damage arising directly from the taking of 


he land, such as severance or disturbance 
of occupation, in respect of which com- 
pensation should be paid in the general 
course; and (b) damage arising directly 
from the construction or use of the works 
in question, as to which damage the Sanc- 
tioning Authority should exercise discre- 
tion in determining whether compensation 
should be allowed or not, according to the 
circumstances of the case. 

The Committee are not generally in 
favour of a system of what is known as 
“recoupment ”’ (i.e., the giving of powers 
to take land beyond what is necessary for 
the authorised works, in order to secure 
the enhanced value created by such 
works). They think that any general 
application of such a principle might have 
undesirable results in a tendency to specu- 
lation in land by public authorities, and 
that the general purpose of securing to the 
public some proportion of the enhanced 
value of land arising from enterprises of a 
public nature would be better served bv 
the imposition of a ‘‘ betterment charge ”’ 
under conditions which they recommend. 
But they think that acquisition of land for 
purposes of ‘‘ recoupment ”’ should be per- 
mitted in the case of State improvements, 
or where the land is required for the re- 
instatement of displaced interests, or for 
the efficient development in the future of 
a specific undertaking. 

They conclude by saying that a simple, 
quick, and economical system for the 
acquisition of land is essential alilxe to the 
development of the nation’s resources and 
to sound progress. and that a new code 
established by legislation to replace that 
embodied in the Lands Clauses Acts should 
involve a more complete acceptance of the 
principle of expropriation in the public in- 
terest than that which has prevailed in the 
past, 


Memorial for Retford. 

The Retford Town Council have ac- 
cepted the offer of Mr. Francis Pegler, of 
Ordsall Hall, Retford, to erect a perma- 
nent memorial in the Market Square to 
the local men who fell in the war. It is 
suggested that the scheme for the towns- 
people to undertake should be the comple- 
tion of the building fund for the new hos- 
pital, for which a site has been given by 
Major T. H. Denman. 
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SHORT COURSES IN TOWN! 
PLANNING AND HOUSING. 
At University College short courses 


“Town Planning and Housing,” under the 
direction of Professor Stanley D, Adshead, 


M.A., F.R.I.B.A., have been arranged at 
the suggestion of the Local Government 


Board. These courses will be open to 


men who have had at least three years” 


training as architects, and who have been 
serving with H.M. Forces. Applicants 
for admission must submit evidence satis- 
factory to Professor Adshead, including, 


if required, specimens of their work, to 


show that they have had the requisite pre- 
vious training. Each course will consist 
of lectures and studio work. 
tures will be given by Professor F. M. 
Simpson, F.R.I.B.A., Professor E. Ri 
Matthews, A.M.Inst.C.E., Mr. Raymond 
Unwin, F.R.1.B.A., of the Local Govern= 
ment Board, and Mr. L. R. Abbot, clerk 
to the Urban District Council of Ruislip, 
Northwood. 
obtained on application to the Secretary, 


University College, London (Gower Street, 


Veni 


TOWN PLANNING IN SCOTLAND. 


Various town planning schemes are in 
preparation in Scotland. One in Upper 
Renfrewshire shows, from plans drawn by 
Mr. James M. Dow, on an area covering 
twenty acres, eighty-four tenements, con- 


on: 


Special lec-. 


Further particulars may be: 


| 


taining 504 houses, with public buildings ~ 


and shops. A public park, children’s play- 
grounds, bowling green, and tennis courts 
are included in the scheme, which is in 
Scotstoun and Yoker area. 

Milngavie (Glasgow) Town Council has 
an important housing scheme in hand. In 
no case will there be miore than twelve 
houses per acre, and the smallest dwell- 
ings will have three apartments, with 
scullery and bathroom. The initiatory 
steps have been taken at Perth by the 
Town Council to prepare plans for the 
erection of 200 houses, and these must be 
constructed on hygienic lines. 

Glasgow Town Council have the exten- 
sion of the Municipal Buildings to com- 
plete, and the committee has recommended 
the Corporation to apply for a licence from 
the Director-General of National Service. 
Another municipal extension is that of the 
town buildings at Galashiels. The Town 


Council have approved of the extension as a 


war memorial, and the cost is estimated at 
£15,000. Aberdeen Corporation has just 
acquired properties in Union Street, 


Market Street, and St. Nicholas Street at. 


an outlay of £16,910, and will embark 
upon a scheme of improvement and recon- 
struction. A proposal is made that at 
Kilmarnock the war memorial should 
take the form of a Town Hall, and the 


subject is under the consideration of the 


Town Council. 

As regards housing in the Scottish High- 
lands the Executive Council of the High- 
land Association discussed appropriate 
designs. Mr. Colin Sinclair, architect, 
Glasgow, stated that houses erected by the 
Board of Agriculture should harmonise 
with the topography, and the architectural 
traditions of the country. The Council 
decided that a pamphlet on the subject of 
Highland architecture should be printed 
and issued to all the proprietors and 
County Councils in the Highlands for their 
guidance in forming housing schemes, and 
it was remitted to Mr. Sinclair and Miss 
Campbell, of Succoth, to prepare this 
pamphlet. 
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Reinforced Concrete is Useless 


for any class of building, store or factory 

containing burnable commodities unless the 

rooms, sections or departments are adequately 

protected by the installation of patent revol- 
ving fire-resisting shutters. 


Have you realised that fact ? 


The British Fire Prevention Committee have 
subjected the patent Wilson Revolving Shutters 
to the severest possible tests, and to-day the 
Wilson Rolling Shutter Co., of 66, Victoria 
Street, Westminster (Victoria 264), stand first 
and foremost for high-class fire-resisting and 
other shutters, and have pleasure in placing 
their staff of highly skilled and_ specialist 
engineers and draughtsmen at your service, 
and guarantee to deliver any order 


Within Fourteen Days. 


FOR PERFECT CONCRETE 
7 USE AN 
ALR G@eM. 


Brand of 


= PORTLAND CEMENT. 


B. White and Bvos.”’ 
f rae Anderson and er te 
Francis ‘“ Nine Elms,’ ~° 


‘*Burham,” ‘“‘ Anchor,” et¢. 


‘“FERROCRETE” specially prepared for concrete specialists. 


Sole Manufacturers, 


THE ASSOCIATED PORTLAND CEMENT MANUFACTURERS (1900) 


LIMITED, 
PORTLAND HOUSE, LLOYD’S AVENUE, LONDON, E.€. 3. 


Telegrams : ‘‘ Portland, Telew, London.” Telephone: Avenue 5690 (Private Exchange). 


ELECT RICADE NOT: 


Public Control of London’s Electricity Supply. 


A report on the public control of electricity supply has been 
issued by the Conference of Local Authorities Owning Elec- 
tricity Undertakings in Greater London. It states that 
municipal authorities of Greater London, within and without 
the metropolitan area, have for some time past recognised the 
necessity, not only of inter-connecting their generating stations, 
but also for the provision of large super-stations. It is proposed 
that a central authority, which shall be known as the ‘‘ Greater 
London Electricity Board,’’ shall be set up to control these 
super-stations. The policy of the conference, which comprises 
a total of thirty-five municipalities, is to acquire complete public 
control with the least expenditure of capital. The desire is to 
establish a board untrammelled by the burdens of capital expen- 
diture in respect of vested interests acquired by private 
enterprise. 

Estimates prepared by the conference show that the ultimate 
requirements of Greater London, on a moderate basis, will 
amount to over 5,000,000,000 units of energy per annum. A 
variation of one-tenth of a penny per unit involves upwards of 
£2,000,000 per annum. In the whole of London the minimum 
rate in respect of municipal undertakings in 1912-14 was 0.99d. 
per unit, and in the case of company undertakings 1.o9d. per 
unit. Among the conclusions of the cconference are the 
following: 

The cheapest supply possible of electricity is absolutely 
essential to the development of Greater London as an industrial 
area, and cheapness can be obtained only under public control. 
In giving consideration to a cheap supply of electricity regard 
should be had to the distribution of heat from a central source. 
The problem should not be considered as a party question in 
any shape or form, as public control of electricity means better 
wages and conditions for the worker, and an improvement for 
all in the amenities of life. 

Coal should be conserved —first, by restricting its use by 
private firms and individuals; and, secondly, by restricting con- 
sumption by public utility undertakings. 

Electricity supply is essentially a monopoly, and therefore 
should not be exploited for gain. 

Some of the most important recommendations of the Board 
of Trade Committee leave the door open for financial trusts of 
foreign origin. 
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Public control of electricity supply in Greater London would 
do much towards conserving the coal of the country. 


Daylight Effect with Artificial Light. 

The accompanying illustration shows a _ very interesting 
example of illumination employing concealed source of light, 
and giving an excellent reproduction of daylight window light 
ing effect. It should be noted that the room shown is entirely 
underground with entire absence of daylight. For the lighting 
100 watt half-watt type Mazda lamps are used, equipped with 
X-ray reflectors placed outside the windows. The light is 
thrown upon white mill-board, from which it is reflected through 
the arctic glass of the dummy windows, producing the effect of 
morning sunshine, which is very pleasing. The hanging 
lanterns shown are for use at midnight in the event of dances, 
when the daylight effect is not desired. The whole installation 
is an excellent example of effective illuminating engineering 
work, producing unusual results in a very natural way, and 
siving a thoroughly attractive effect in interior illumination, 
The installation was designed by the illuminating engineering 
department of the British Thomson‘Houston Company, Ltd. 


INTERIOR OF CAFE CAIRO, DUBLIN, SHOWING DAYLIGHT 
EFFECT OF ARTIFICIAL LIGHT. 


SIMPLEX LANTERNS 


FOR THE GENERAL 
ILLUMINATION OF 
LARGE SPACES: ARE 
INEXPENSIVE: EFFECTIVE 
EFFICIENT 8 STRONG 


SPECIAL CATALOGUE 
SHOMING THE NEW 
AND LESS EXPENSIVE 
PATTERNS NOW READY. 


IMPLEX CONDUITS | 


GARRISON LANE-BIRMINGHAM 
-e-¢ SHOWROOMS «:e: 
115-7 CHARING CROSS ROAD-LONDON 
MANCHESTER: LEEDS: GLASGOW LIVERPOOL-NEGICASTLE: BRISTOL: S(IANSEA &CARDIFE 
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NATIONAL PAPER ECONOMY. 


Although Government control of paper has been 
relaxed, supplies are still short, and we would ask 
our readers to co-operate with us in assisting the 
efforts to eltminate waste. This they may do in 
either of two ways— 
1. By placing a direct subscription for the Journal 
with the Publisher, or 
2. By placing with a newsagent an order for its 
vegular delivery. 


Demobilisation Dangers. 


SIMPLY frightful suggestion has been made by 
the Mayor of Bridgwater. From a report in 
the “Western Gazette”? we take these awful 

words: “ The Mayor expressed the opinion that many 
people had ‘soft jobs’ for which they got big fees, and 
as they did not wish to lose these jobs there was a 
_danger that they would prove an obstacle to the 
release of men trom the army.” From the days of 
persevering Whittington and of valorous Sir William 
‘Walworth, mayors were ever temerarious men; and 
Bridgwater is in Somerset, where all the women are 
beautiful and all the men are wondrous brave. Hence 
this doughty defiance of Dora and her hirelings. It 
is a disturbing thought, which we have all had at the 
back of our minds, that the Tite Barnacles of this 
world are not an extinct line. Is it possible, then, 
that the Mayor of Bridgwater is not romancing, and 
is really not overbold in his expression of opinion? 
Yet a word of caution seems necessary. Premature 
disbanding of the Army would be highly dangerous, 
whether regarded from the domestic or from the inter- 
national point of view. Meek compliance with the 
clamour for the immediate and wholesale release of 
men would encourage a growing disregard for order 
and discipline, would leave at loose ends large bodies 
of men for whom civilian work is not yet ready, and 
might fatally weaken our position in the Peace Con- 
ference. While, therefore, our friend the temerarious 
mayor was no doubt justified of his cautionary word 
about “soft jobs,” it 1s eminently necessary to apply 
at with justice and discretion. It should be evident 
that demobilisation must be handled with great care, 
}or we shall have the labour world flooded with brics- 
layers for whom no bricks are ready, with carpenters 
who can get no wood; and if the demobilisers are 
hustled, abused, and intimidated, their task will be 
performed even worse than if they were left 
-unharassed. 


Men and Materials. 


As an illustration of the hollowness of the case for 
wholesale release, it may be mentioned that at a 
meeting of the Wrexham Local Advisory Committee 
it was reported that employers in the building trade 
avere slow in coming forward to apply for the early 
telease of pivotal men, and it was decided to invite 
‘further all builders to make immediate application to 
‘the secretary of the committee. That bears out our 
observation in the preceding paragraph that builders 
can have but little use for the men while the materials 
are wanting. That is the plain fact of the matter, and 
it is clearly an argument for accelerating the manufac- 
ture and importation of materials, and for adopting 
‘the newer materials of construction, rather than for 
retarding the release of men. We want the men as 


| 


\ 


soon as they can be used, but how imbecile a policy it 

would be to weaken the forces before peace is con- 
cluded, with no better result than to turn men loose 
as idle mobs eager for any form of excitement, no 
matter how mischievous, that will wile away the idle 
time. That is the great thing to avoid, and how to 
avoid it is to put a liberal construction on the term 
“pivotal men,” including among them those who 
follow pivotal occupations, such as_ brickmaking. 

While the bricks are being made, however, other: 
materials may be had, and if this fact had been more 
clearly recognised, or if builders were more generally 
acquainted with the substitute materials and were 
more familiar with their use, the Wrexham Advisory 

Committee would not have had to send round so 
urgent a whip. 


Cinderella and the “Saturday Review.” 

It takes a Saturday Reviewer to say it: “We 
protest against the idea of an architect being president 
of the Royal Academy.” This genial and_broad- 
minded but entirely gratuitous remark was provoked, 
of course, by the rumour that Sir Aston Webb was 
likely to ‘be nominated. In equally good taste is the 
refined commentary that Sir E. J. Poynter had 
“lagged superfluous.’’ After that, the statement 
that Mr. Sargent is “shy,’’ and “ not a good speaker,” 
is unsophisticated flattery ; but the Saturday’s choice 
of Sir George Frampton as first favourite is distinctly 
unkind. It reminds one of Whistler’s sending his 
seconds to an art critic. “But,’’ protested the critic, 
“TI have consistently praised Whistler.’? ‘That is 
why he has challenged you,” said the seconds. It 
would be interesting if Sir George Frampton, the 
chosen one of the “Saturday” and Sir Aston Webb, 
whom it has ruled out of the contest; were to 
meet on the doorstep of the “Saturday” office, Sir 
George flourishing a stout cane, Sir Aston caressing 
a big bouquet. For it may be supposed that while Sir 
George, like Tennyson, will not forgive the praise of 
“crusty Christopher,’’ Sir Aston will joyously pardon 
the slicht put upon his profession. In his magnani- 
mity, he will reflect that the “Cinderella of the Arts” 
was born to be flouted by the Ugly Sisters. 


The Late Major Halley, M.C. 


As we anticipated, the gallant deed by which Major 
Halley met his death has been rewarded with a decora- 
tion—the Military Cross - Setting the seal on his 
heroism, this decoration should determine the 
R.I.B.A., of which Major Halley was a Fellow and 
prizeman, to urge upon the Dean and Chapter of St. 
Paul’s the propriety of admitting to the cathedral some 
small memorial of one who, as assistant to Mr. Mervyn 
Macartney, helped to preserve and to adorn the 
cathedral which he loved and served. He also wrote 
about it, in magazines, newspapers, and technical 
journals, and. in his R.I.B.A. prize essay. We quite 
understand that the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s 
are in duty bound to be rigidly exclusive in the matter 
of war memorials; but here we have a case that 1s 


“quite unique in its special appeal—the case of a man 


who was for many years semi-officially attached to the 
cathedral, and who died in winning the Military Cross. 
It is not at all likely that an equally valid claim could 
be set un for any other gallant soul who lost his life in 
the war. We would again urge the R.I.B.A. to press 


this case upon the attention of the Dean and Chapter, 
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who, in admitting a memorial to Major Halley, would 
have not the shghtest difficulty in defending this 
exception to their. very necessary general rule of 
exclusion. Below we agree with Mr. Herbert Baker’s 
very sound advice that, as a rule, general memorials 
are preferable to those which are individual; but Mr. 
Baker, we are sure, would admit that there are 
exceptions. 


Mr. Herbert Baker on War Memorials. 


Nothing finer or saner has been said about war 
memorials than what Mr. Herbert Baker has 
expressed in a letter to “The Times” of January 9. 
He begins with a touchingly beautiful simile. Gently 
deprecating the very natural desire for individual 
memorials, he says that the relatives of the fallen 
“will, on reflection, one may be permitted to think, 
realise it as a nobler conception that the dead should 
rest in their ‘last bivouac’ like soldiers in ranks under 
their regimental headstones.” This lovely thought 
will persuade many to rise superior to the mere selfish- 
ness of grief, and to act in the same spirit of unity and, 
self-sacrifice ‘as that which animated the honoured 
dead. Mr. Baker states very tersely and simply what 
should be the guiding principle of design in memorials 
—“a key to the difficulties of determining the form of 
these home memorials might often be found if we 
think of them as giving visible expression not only to 
the idea of honour to the fallen, but also to the ideals 
for which they fought.’’ These ideals he conceives 
to be a better and harmier, or in terms of art, a more 
beautiful England. They comprehend that vision 
without which the nation perisheth, and art should be 
equal to its expression. 


True and False Memorials. 


Mr. Baker’s letter evoked a commendatory leader 
in “The Times.” In this, no new points were made, 
the writer being fully in agreement with Mr. Baker’s 
views. Stress was laid on his plea that war memorials 
should be distinctive—that they should not be made 
subsidiarv to an incumbent’s notions of church decora- 
tion—nor, we may add, to his desire for extension or 
renovation of the fabric. This 1s certainly worth men- 
tioning; for among the trustees of church or chapel 
buildings there are many alertly businesslike oppor- 
tunists who are already seizing the occasion to get the 
roof mended. or the walls whitewashed, in memory of 
the peace, or of anything you like, so that it will raise 
the necessary funds. The needs of these persons 
command our sympathy, which, however, cannot be 
extended to transparent subterfuge. Strictly speaking, 
a war memorial should be very explicitly that, and 
neither more nor less than that. This obviously does 
not exclude a specific building—like. for instance, the 
chapel in Liverpool Cathedral, statedly and obviously 
commemorative, and bearing on it a legible mark of 
its origin and purpose. 


Shabby Dwellings. 


Vital truisms need occasional re-assertion. Our 
contemporary “The American Architect” revives 
very opportunely the time-worn saying that “shabby 
buildings induce shabby standards of living.” There 
is no question about this, for it is not a recent discovery 
—may be classed, indeed, in the 3 category of the 
“eternal veracities.’ Our contemporary, however, 
makes rather a special application of it in a demand 
that temporary buildings put up for the accommod- 
tion of war-workers shall be promptly — scrapped, 
because “it has been the constantly repeated history 
of temporary and shack construction that slum condi- 
tions soon set in.” It is a danger against which we 
in England must be on our guard; because not all the 
houses for war-workers were built with the 


1919. 


sumptuousness of those at Eltham, and many persons, 
with more opportunism than wisdom, have suggested 
in the Press that the ramshackle shanties in which so 
many workers and warriors have met death or disease 
should be used to atone for the dearth of decent 
dwellings. As a bright idea, this is only a shade less 
clever than the suggestion that as there will be a 
general renewal of rolling stock when the coach- 
makers and engineers resume civil work, the conse- 
quently discarded old railway carriages and tramway 
cars will be very useful as temporary dwellings! 
Against all such mean and degrading views, and 
against the hankering for cob cottages and other forms 
of mud hut, we must set our faces hard and stern, as 
we are glad to see men are doing in America, where it 


is recognised that such matters can be reduced to a 
kind of rule-of-three summation—that shabby views 
make shabby dwellings, and shabby dwellings make 
shabby lives. 


School Buildings. 


As the London County Council elections will soon 
take place, it would be an advantage to voters to know 
quite definitely what are the intentions of the present 
Council with respect to school buildings. It shall not 
be forgotten. if we can help it, that the Council are 
hankering after the least expensive type of school. 
No matter what else it is, it must be cheap. It is 
therefore to be scrupulously denuded of every deco- 
rative effect. An unholy lust for cheapness, a dense 
ignorance or a cynical disregard—whichever it may 
be—of the educational value of a dignified school 
building, should thoroughly qualify any elected 
education authority to receive its marching orders at 
the next election. 
patible with the theory that, since educational 
methods change with the years, it 1s unnecessary to 
construct school-buildings as if they were intended to 
endure for centuries rather than for decades. But 
schools may be made less permanent without detri- 
ment to their design. We suggest that the Council 
should not take upon itself to decide upon the adop- 
tion of any special type of school, but should institute 
(after demobilisation) a general competition with the 
object of obtaining a wide range of ide~s and sugges- 
tions, from which several types of design could be 
selected by assessors appointed by the R.I.B.A. It 


is only in this way that the monotony of a stereotyped” 
design, repeated round the town ad nauseam, could 


be avoided. We might also get a little more gaiety 


This view is by no means incom-_ 


into the elevations, suggesting education as a pleasant 


privilege rather than as a perlalty ‘to be endured 
when it cannot be dodged. To paraphrase the truism 
resuscitated by our American contemporary, 1t May 


be said with equal force that shabby schools would — 
Diogenes, in 


induce shabby standards of education. 
his day, was greatly discredited by his tub. 


The New Government. 


_ Building interests are by no means deeply involved 
in the construction of the new Government, which, 
indeed, may be said to differ but infinitesimally from 
the old, whether in personality or place. There has 


been a slight reshuffling of the cards, but it is virtually 


the same pack. Sir Albert Stanley is again President 
of the Board of Trade, with Mr. W. C. Bndgeman as 
his secretary in place of Mr. G. J. Wardle. Dr 
Addison succeeds Sir Auckland Geddes as President 
of the Local Government Board, where Mr. Stephen 
Walsh remains 
Ministry of Munitions is to become the Ministry of 
Supply, and will want careful watching. Sir R. S. 
Horne succeeds Mr. G. H. Roberts as head of the 


Ministry of Labour; and Sir Alfred Mond resumes 


his post as First Commissioner of Works. In these 


us cold. 


ae 


Parliamentary Secretary. They 


departments. such changes as have been made leave 


~ 


National Federation 
-and the National 
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THE SHORTAGE OF BUILDING MATERIALS, AND THE REMEDY. 


OLLOWING is the text of the first part of a 
Memorandum submitted by the National Hous- 
ing and Town Planning Council to the President 

of the Local Government Board for England and 
Wales :— 

The Memorandum deals with :— 

1. Resolutions passed by a joint meeting of com- 
mittees of the National Housing and Town Planning 
Council relative to the production and supoly of build- 
ing materials necessary for the construction of the 
houses to be built—directly materials and labour are 
available—by local authorities acting in partnership 
with the Government. 

2. Resolutions relative to various matters arising 
out of the report of the committee—presided over by 
Sir J. Tudor Walters, M.P.—appointed to consider 
questions of building construction in connection with 
the provision of dwellings for the working classes. 

3. Suggestions of the Emergency Committee of the 
National Housing and Town Planning Council relative 
to the appointment of District Housing Commis- 
sioners. 

4. Suggestions of the Emergency Committee 
relative to amendments in the methods by which, and 
the stages in which housing schemes are to be pre- 
sented to the Board. 

5. Resolutions relative to the acquisition of land for 
housing schemes. 

We hope to print Sections 
issue. 

In submitting to the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board the resolutions passed at a joint meeting 
of committees of the National Council, it is felt 
desirable to submit a short preliminary statement on 
two points concerning :— 

(a) The representative character of the meeting ; 
and 

(b) The point of view taken by representatives 
present. 

(a) With regard to the representative character of 
the meeting it may be stated that there were in attend- 
ance upwards of eightv representatives appointed to 
attend from districts as far apart as Lancashire, Staf- 
fordshire, South Wales, Gloucestershire, Devonshire, 
Warwickshire, Greater London and the Home 
Counties, Lincolnshire, Nottinghamshire, Yorkshire, 
Cumberland, Northumberland, etc. 

An inquiry made during the meeting revealed the 
fact that, quite apart from their indirect interest as 


23,4, and-s ima later 


members of District Executive Committees, those 
_ Present were directly interested, through their own 
| local authorities, in schemes involving the construction 
-of from 30,000 to 40,000 houses. 


There were also present representatives of the 
of Building Trades Employers 
Federation of Building Trades 


Operatives, as well as representative architects and 


surveyors. 


The claim of the meeting to speak with decision 
and weight on the subjects discussed is therefore 
Clearly a valid one. 

(b) The point of view taken by those attending the 
meeting was one of grave anxiety concerning the 
possibility that the practical fulfilment of the housing 


Programme to be carried into effect by the Govern. 
Ment and local authorities (acting in partnership) 
might be endangered unless special measures were 
adopted to increase enormously the production of 


building materials. The meeting was for this reason 
unanimously of opinion that the Government should 
be urged to take the necessary steps through the 


Ministry of Supply to do for the production of the 
Munitions of peace what the Ministry of Munitions 
did for the production of munitions of war. 


It was 


clearly recognised that only in this way can the 
Government secure that all the productive capabilities 
of the producers of building materials- existing and 
potential—shall be developed to the full and produc- 
tion increased to an extent sufficient to render possible 
the carrying into effect of a great housing programme 
and the fulfilment of the pledges given in this regard 
to the men who have served their country so well in 
the time of national need. 


Shortage of Timber, 

The meeting had under their consideration the 
report of the committee appointed by the Ministry of 
Reconstruction to consider the position of the building 
industry after the war (presided over by Mr. James 
Carmichael) and special anxiety was expressed with 
regard to the situation revealed in the following para- 
graph of the report, page 5 (17) :— 

The supply of timber has given us much anxiety. 
We are advised that the stock of imported soft wood 
in this country at the end of 1918 will be about two 
months’ consumption. The stock in this country 
before the war was one million standards (six months’ 
normal supply) and the annual import two million 
standards. The timber immediately available from 
all sources is, we understand, not more than sufficient 
to meet half the annual pre-war demand of al] 
European countries. — It follows, therefore, that if 
the United Kingdom is to have its proportion of the 
available supply, it will receive only one million stan- 
dards. In this connection, it must be remembered, 
that certain countries, particularly Belgium and 
France and other theatres of war, will have special 
claims for timber for reconstruction purposes. ”’ 

In view of the evidence thus adduced as to an inevit- 
able shortage in the supply of timber, the meeting 
passed the following resolution as expressing their 
view as to the action which should be taken with 
regard to the supplies of timber needed for the con- 
struction of cottages under the Government scheme :_ 

“ This meeting is of opinion that the Government 
should continue to purchase all timber both at home 
and abroad, and should sell the same at fixed prices, as 
near cost as feasible, to timber merchants and builders. 
and to local authorities where such local authorities 
undertake building work by direct administration in 
connection with their own housing schemes.”’ 


Shortage of Bricks. 


The following figures contained in the Carmichael 
Report, page 4 (14), were fully discussed in the licht 
of the independent estimates contained on page go of 
the Tudor Walters Report (showing that to build 


300,000 cottages 5,431,380,148 bricks will be 
required) :— 
“It would appear that the average annual produc- 


tion of the last three years prior to the war was 
2,805,748,000, and the output for the year IQI7 was 
1,052,246,000. The expressed demand is for 
2,937,229,750 during the first year after the war. 

onsidering the incompleteness of our returns—for 
instance, only 50 per cent. of the local authorities have 
replied, and our figures are based only upon actual 
replies—it will be seen at once how far short of the 
demand the supply may fall. Again, to take only one 
instance of the use of bricks, viz., in the provision of 
workmen’s houses. It is desired, and In some 
quarters it has been thought probable (but in this we 
cannot concur), that 300,000 houses may be built in 
England and Wales in the first year after the war. 
That number of houses would require 6,000,000,000 
bricks, 50 per cent. more than may be expected to be 
produced annually even if the existing works are made 
to produce to their utmost capacity.” 
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The following figures, given in the Carmichael 
Report, page 4 (14), were also discussed :— 


Approximate production of bricks, 

1QU 7. geet Seeeh cbecss cere cee oe oe ane 1,05 2,240,000 
Average annual output for years 

{QUT 2213 Ue hearer ete «s» 2,805,748,000 
Estimated maximum output with 


existing plant, provided sufhcient 


labour ‘is avallables eee are ee 3,985,030,000 


Great disappointment was expressed at the meeting 
with regard to the failure of the Carmichael Commit- 
tee to submit strong and definite constructive 
proposals on the methods by which the bricks needed 
for the Government Housing Programme are to be 
produced, and, after careful consideration, it was 
decided to pass the following resolution:—_ 

“This meeting is of opinion that the Ministry of 
Supply should forthwith deal with the question of the 
supply of bricks by taking charge of the brickhelds of 
the country, reopening those now derelict with any 
necessary plant and enlargements, releasine the men 
and coal necessary for the purpose, and supplying the 
necessary financial assistance to brickfield owners, the 
whole matter to be organised by local men_ fully 
acquainted with the process of production, including 
employers and representatives of workmen 1n the 
trade, in conjunction with a liaison officer acting on 
behalf of the Government.” 

Great sympathy was expressed for the smaller 
brickmakers, and the Emergency Committee 
entrusted with the duty of submitting these resolutions 
to the Government were desired to urge their just 
claims to substantial aid. It was felt that to allow 
them to remain unaided would mean undeserved 
financial ruin for them at a time when in the interests 
cof the whole country they, should be aided to improve 
and extend their power of production just as the 
smaller engineering shops were aided to increase their 
production in time of war. 


Production and Supply of Cement. 

It was unanimously agreed that it would not be 
_ possible for the Ministry of Supply to leave questions 

as to (a) the extent to which the output should be 
increased, and (b) the prices to be charged, to be 
determined by the cement firms. It was recognised 
also as necessary, in order to secure the supply of the 
materials necessary for the carrying into effect of the 
Government programme, for the Ministry of Supply to 
treat cement firms as engineering firms were treated 
during the war, viz., as controlled establishments, 
prices being based on the cost of production as ascer- 
tained by a carefully devised system of costing. 


Production of Fittings. 

It was unanimously agreed at the meeting that the 
Government should be urged to take action in regard 
to the production of fittings along the lines suggested 
in the following paragraphs from the Interim Report 
‘of the Technical Conference of the National Housing 
and Town Planning Council submitted to the Presi- 
‘dent of the Local Government Board in December, 
NOP = 

The factories and works which were before the 
war engaged in the production of those requisites for 
cottage building are now for the greater part engaged 
in the production of munitions, and are controlled to 
a greater or lesser degree. For this reason it will be 
practicable for the Government gradually to turn the 
energies of these factories and works, towards the end 
‘of the war, into a channel of producing on a large scale 
whatever is required, and at a price which shall not 
‘only ‘be fair to the producers, but fair also to the 
taxpayers, whose money will be expended on housing 
schemes in the form of subsidies. 

It was also decided to urge the Ministry of Supply 
‘to set up a Special Committee of experts in order to 
report on the necessary steps to be taken to secure 
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improvements in the standards of design of the fittings 
to be produced in great bulk, and to be used in the 
construction of the 300,000 houses to be built by the 
State and local authorities acting 1n co-operation. 


The Supply of Coal Needed for the Production of 
Building Matertals. 

The following resolution was passed :— 

“This meeting is of opinion that until normal con- 
ditions are established the price of coal should continue 
to be controlled, and the supplies required for the 
production of building materials should be allocated 
by the Ministry of Supply, acting with the advice of 
Regional Committees.” 


The Carmichael Report and the Proposal to Set Up 
a Central Building Industry Committee and 
Regional Committees. 

The meeting discussed in close detail the proposal— 
under the report of the Carmichael Committee—to set 
up a Building Industry Committee and Regional Com- 
mittees, and the following resolution was passed by 
59 votes to 8 :— 

“ That this meeting is of opinion that the establish- 
ment of a Central Building Industry Committee (as 
proposed in the Carmichael Report—paragraph 44) 
should not be proceeded with, but that the functions 
assigned to the Central Committee in that report, both 
as regards production and allocation of materials, 
should be performed by the newly established 
Ministry of Supply.” 

With regard to the formation of Regional Commit- 
tees, as suggested in the Carmichael Report, the 
general principle was approved, and the following 
resolution was passed :— 

“This joint meeting of committees is of opinion 
that under the Ministry of Supply, Regional Commit- 
tees should be established, with functions of (a) the 
stimulation of the production of building materials 
within their areas, and (b) the regulation and distribu- 
tion of Luilding resources, and of such materials as 
may, by reason of insufficiency, require allocation.” | 

This meeting is further of opinion that suich 
Regional Committees should ‘be constituted as 
follows, viz. :— } 

As to 35 per cent. representatives of local authori- | 
ties within the area. 

As to 15 per cent. representatives of architects; 
civil engineers. and surveyors. 

As to 25 per cent. representatives of builders and 
merchants and building material manufacturers. 

As to 25 per cent. representatives of labour. 


Prices to be Paid for Building Matenals. 


The prices to be paid for building materials 
needed to. carry into effect the housing schemes of | 
Local Authorities were discussed in relation to the 
following paragraph—page 5 (21)—of the Car- 
michael Report : 

“We do not make any proposals with reference to 
the control of prices. This is a question that will need 
consideration in the light of circumstances as they 
may be found to exist. We do not propose either that 
manufacturers should do other than sell in the open 
market.’’ 

Bearing in mind the fact that in carrying into) 
effect the proposed housing policy the Government 
and the Local Authorities will enter into a partner- 
ship in loss, the meeting unanimously took the view 
that it will be against the public interest to leave the 
prices of building materials to be decided by the law 
of supply and demand operating in an open market. 

In support of this view the Emergency Committee 
desire to point out that the expenditure on the 300,000) 
houses to be built will probably exceed £100,000,000, 
and as this money will be expended in a_perio¢ 
throughout which there will be a great shortage of 
materials the State and Local Authorities will not be 
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justified in spending together this great sum of 
money without taking steps to control the prices of 
the materials to be used in building these 300,000 
cottages. 


Relation Between Local Authorities and Building 
Trades Employers. 


The meeting discussed fully the relations between 
Local Authorities and building trades employers in 
the light of the proposals contained in the para- 
graphs 5 to 13 of the Report of the Treasury Stand- 
ing Committee on Co-ordination of Departmental 
Action in regard to Contracts (Colwyn Committee). 

It was recognised that special measures must be 
taken to deal with the exceptional conditions likely 
to prevail in the period throughout which the cot- 
tages would be built, and the following resolution 
was theretore passed :— 

That this joint meeting of committees is of 
opinion that the estimates upon which the Govern- 
ment grant is based should be a lump sum contract, 
subject to any fluctuations in cost of materials, 
labour, and foundations made in accordance with 
a schedule of prices fixed for the time being for 
materials by the Government, and for labour by the 
Conciliation Board for the Building Trade, and that 
contracts should be entered into upon this basis. 
This meeting is further of opinion that the Govern- 
ment subsidy should be adjusted to take account of 
any such fluctuations in cost of materials or labour 


which mav take place during the carrying out of the 
schemes.”’ 
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With regard to the methods to be adopted of dis- 
tributing work amongst builders the unanimous feel- 
ing was that, as in most districts there are building 
trades employers of tried capacity, the work should 
as a rule be given to these and not to contractors 
taking up huge contracts from a centre. Qui, 
apart from the enormous importance of setting these 
local firms steadily at work in order to aid the 
process of successful demobilisation, it was recog- 
mised that public opinion would require Local 
Authorities to see that the energies and abilities of 
local firms should be given a fair field. It was also 
recognised as desirable that wherever possible small 
employers in the building trade, and especially men 
who have built cottages in the past, should be given 
an opportunity of tendering for this work, thus 
removing any cause for complaint there might be as 
to the unfair treatment of this section of the build- 
ing industry under the Government volicy, and also 
ensuring the utilisation of local experience. 


Relation Between Local Authorities and Workmen 
wn the Building Trade. 

It was unanimously agreed that a resolution 
should be passed urging the Government_and Local 
Authorities to agree conjointly that in all arrange- 
ments for the building of cottages the wages to be 
paid shall be those agreed on by the Conciliation 
Board for the Building Trade—these wages to 
become operative in regard to all schemes, whether 
urban or rural, carried into effect under the Govern- 
ment scheme. 


Il—ABSORPTION OF SOUND. 


BY H. BAGENAL, A.R.I.B.A. 


ROM consideration advanced in the last article it 
may be assumed that, except in a few notable 
instances,* the immediate acoustic problem 

connected with a large Gothic church is the fact of its 
long reverberation T (seconds); a reverberation 
usually far in excess of the corresponuing figure for an 
assembly room of the same seating capacity. This 
excess of reverberation tends to blur the speaking 
voice, to submerge the themes of fugues, and cause 
defects in choral music which will be hereafter 
examined. 

We have seen also that by an inspection of Pro- 


fessor Sabine’s formula: 
7 


if = K (a constant), 


the reverberation, T (seconds), varies directly as the 
volume, V (cubic feet), and inversely as the total 
number of units of absorption present, A. « That is to 
Say, that in order to reduce the reverberation, I, we 
must decrease the volume, V, and zucrease A. 

At first sight any attempt to reduce the volume of a 
large church seems an absurdity, but the examples I 
have previously quoted, of York, St. Albans, and 

ipon, give a clue. The use of screens in medieval 
times served a true acoustic purpose in dividing the 
church into cells, which could be used as auditoria. 

The problem for the modern architect must be how 
to do this satisfactorily without spoiling the fine 
internal vista of an English Gothic church. It 1s 
suggested that in the use of plate-glass, either framed 
in large open screens or placed as inconspicuously as 
possible, attempts in tthe right direction could be 
made. But all that can be insisted upon at this stage 
is that some such treatment rises directly out of the 
first principles of architectural acoustics, and in any 
scientific treatment of the problem cannot be ignored. 


*Two interesting exceptions are Christchurch Calhedral, Oxford, and 
Leeds Parish Church, where in both cases the reverberation, with a full con- 
gre gation present, is not long enough for choral music, 


Let us, then, for the sake of argument, take the case 
of a large church of cruciform plan whose average con- 
gregation is 600 to 800, but whose seating capacity 
including transepts and crossing, is 1,000. Let us 
assume that the organ 1s in a good position on a large 
western gallery. Therefore, it has been decided to 
use the nave as the chief auditorium and to partition 
it off from transepts, crossing, and chancel. For this 
purpose a high and wide open-work wooden screen is 
placed across the easternmost bay of the nave, 
designed so as not to hide the high altar in the chancel 
and filled in with plate-glass. The tympanum of the 
vault 1s also glazed between thin metal bearings. 

By this means the church 1s divided into two cells, 
auditorium and sanctuary, each separated from the 
other for its specific purpose, and yet together form- 
ing one architectural whole. The uses of the nave 
would be for choral services, and for morning and 
evening prayer with sermon. The chancel and 
transepts would be used for eucharistic services and 
for intoned liturgy. But the problem before us 1s that 
of the nave. The useful volume of the auditorium has 
been reduced by nearly a half, yet it may very well 
happen, if such a nave has a height of 60 ft. or more 
to the crown of the vault, that the cubic volume may 
still be well over 200,000 cubic feet, regardless of 
aisles, and the resultant reverberation anything 
between three and four seconds, with a small congre- 
gation present, and over two seconds with an average 
800. How will it be possible to reduce this? There 
is but one method, that of increasing the amount of 
sound-absorbing material within the auditorium, and 
thereby increasing the total number of units of 
absorption, A. ee | 

Perhaps the most illuminating fact in the study of 
architectural acoustics is the comvarative simplicity of 
Sabine’s first experiments. | He reduced the rever- 
beration of the old lecture theatre at Harvard from 
5.5 second to 1.14 seconds by gradually bringmg 
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into the room 1,500 felt cushions and noting the 
decrease of reverberation for each increment of 
absorbing material introduced during the process. 
The old lecture theatre was thereby made serviceable 
for the speaking voice, and an immediate result 
achieved; but, more important still, the first 
quantitative experiments in architectural acoustics 
had been made. From this followed a long series of 
experiments on different materials, structural and 
pertaining to drapery and furniture, from which 
coefficients of sound-absorption were derived. These 
vary from brick walling in cement, which absorbs 
0.025 of all the sound striking it, to thick hair felt, 
which absorbs 0.75, or three-quarters of all the 
sound striking it. Coefficients for members of the 
audience cannot be made absolute like the two 
coefficients just named, but have been calculated as 
0.44 per person where the volume is taken out in cubic 
metres, and 6.34 per person where the volume is taken 
out in cubic feet. 

An inspection of the tables of coefficients of absorp- 
tion™ will show that the order of sound-absorbing 
efficiency is as follows :— 

1. Audience per person, women slightly higher than 
men. 


2. Drapery, cushions, and upholstered surfaces. 
3. Manufactured acoustic tiles. 

. Wood panelling. 

. Plaster without a finished coat. 


The absorbing power of brick-walling, of masonry, 
and hard plaster surfaces is so small as not to trouble 
us in preliminary considerations. 

Now in the case of the church under discussion the 
great factor of the congregation has already been 
dealt with. Persons who could formerly sit isolated 
in transepts, nave, and crossing have now been con- 
centrated in one auditorium, the nave, where their 
acoustic effect is required. 

Drapery will not be looked upon with much favour, 
yet considerable ingenuity can be used in adapting it. 
In all auditoria the back wall behind the audience. is 
a source of mischief owing to its liability to reflect 
sound waves. Ina church there are often to be found 
bad hearing areas in seats a third of the way up the 
nave. This is owing to reflections from the west wall 
of sound waves coming from the pulpit. They can be 
readily overcome by hanging a thick curtain about 
10 ft. high across the nave behind the last row of pews, 
forming thereby a narrow narthex, and at the same 
time providing an appreciable area of absorbing 
material. In the nave under consideration we have 
said that a western gallery existed. In this case a 
thick curtain was hung from the gallery. 

Doors not in use could be heavily hung, and even a 
triforium arcade could be arranged, not inartistically, 
with curtains of a harmonious colour hung in perpen- 
dicular folds. 

The hard reflecting surface of the floor in a church 
is a considerable disadvantage. The mischievous 
areas, as a rule, are floors of crossings and transepts, 
gangways, and the floor of the chancel between the 
two rows of choir stalls. Of these areas the first two 
have been eliminated from our special case. But 
gangways were found to present not only a large area 
of reflecting surface contributive to reverberation. but 
were also noisy to the tread. It was decided there- 
fore to cover them with a matting or carpeting laid on 
a thick felt batting, or under mat, and the area thus 
provided was carefully noted. 

Acoustic tiles, having a coefficient of absorption 
seven times that of brick or stonework, were specially 
manufactured in the States for the West Point Chapel 
and for the Baptist Chapel, Pittsburg. No attémpt of 
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* Sabine's lectures on Acoustics of Buildings, ‘‘American Architect,” Vol. 
LXVIIL., 1coo ard onwards, 
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the kind has been made in England; but it is 
hoped that such an attempt will be made in the future, 
for in this direction the best solution of the problem 
of providing absorbing material in churches is to be 
looked for. The floor and the panels of vaulting 
could be laid in these tiles. 

Though plaster rendering has no more absorbing 
power than brick or masonry when its finishing coat 
is set, yet when left without a finishing coat it has an 
‘opreciable rise in its coefficient. This may be due 
to the fact of its remaining more porous without a 
finishing coat. It has been proved by Professor 
Sabine that the sound-absorbing power of any material 
is not more a matter of surface than of texture and 
structure. 

Wood has a considerable absorbing power. Hence 
its presence in large areas makes for a reduction of 
the reverberation, and cwing to its resonant qualities 
its presence is no danger to music and intoning. It 
1s, moreover, a natural furnishing to a church. The 
short reverberation characteristic of Westminster 
Abbey choir and crossing is due in part to thé quantity 
of wood present, and specially to the long pews cover- 
ing the floor of the transepts. A wood-block floor no 
doubt has a greater absorbing-power than a flagged 
floor, but if exposed in large areas it is mischievous. 

When all the areas of various absorbing material are 
calculated and multiplied by their proper coefficients 
it is a comparatively simple matter to find the total 
number of units of absorption, A, present in the 
church, and then to employ the figure in the formula 
given above. Great accuracy is not required in order 
to gain a rough idea of whether more absorbing 
material is required or less. In the special case 
which we have kept in view a good method: of pro- 
cedure would be to panel the aisle walls with wood, 
painted grey or white. This would have the advan- 
tage of both providing resonant material in positions 
of bad hearing and also of supplying a certain fixed 
source of absorption. This and other fixed sources, 
such as pews and gangway-carpets, could be calculated 
together, and the deficit supplied in the form of 


drapery, or of wall surfaces padded in inconspicuous 
places. 


THE “PATS 


Housing Scheme for the Leicester Cor poration. 
DESCRIPTION of this design by the success- 
ful architect in the recent competition (Mr. 
Arthur J. Wood, A.R.I.B.A., of Leicester) 
appears on page 34 in this issue. 


Hull Tuberculosis Sanatorium. 
Particulars of this building were given on page 20 
of last week’s issue, to which readers should refer. 


A Late Eighteenth-Century Chair. 

This chair, now in the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
is in the style of Sheraton. It is of mahogany, and is 
carved with leaves and floral ornament. The front 
legs are fluted, and terminate in leaves and balls. 


The Tent Room at Malmaison. 

This magnificent design shows how temporary 
structures for military and ceremonial purposes were 
conceived by French architects at the time of 
Napoleon, Percier, and Fontaine, who were introduced - 
to Bonaparte by David, long enjoyed the Emperor’s 
patronage, and became the official directors of taste 
in architectural design. This tent room at Malmaison. 


was designed in haste for a meeting of Napoleon’s | 


generals at a council of war. It was fitted up in one 
of the ground-floor rooms as a temporary decoration, 


but so charmed the Emperor that it was ordered to be 
retained. 
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FURNITURE.  XII.—LYRE-BACK CHAIR IN MAHOGANY, SHERATON STYLE (LATE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY). 


(Reproduced by courtesy of the Director of the Victoria and Albert Museum.) 
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HOUSING SCHEMES FOR LONDON. 


A Model Village. 

T was announced last week that, under the direction 
of the Local Government Board, a model village 
is to be erected almost immediately in London. 

This village, the site .of which is not specified, is to 
serve as a guide to local authorities throughout the 
country. 

During the past few weeks Sir Auckland Geddes, 

President of the Local Government Board, has been 


’ closely engaged in connection with the organisation 


of the scheme. 

A Chief Commissioner in London and eight District 
Commissioners of Housing throughout England and 
Wales will be appointed to administer the scheme. 
They will be men with wide knowledge and experience 
of housing, and will be vested with important discre- 


tionary powers in respect to building schemes. They 
will be assisted by adequate technical staffs. 
A manual is in course of preparation, and will 


_ shortly be issued by the Local Government Board, for 


use by local authorities and others as a guide to the 
proposed schemes. 
This manual will embodv plans of several types of 


_ houses of the latest designs. such as selected designs 


from the recent competition instituted by the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, the Tudor-Walters 
report, and “type’’ plans prepared by the Local 
Government Board. . 

The following are the principal requirements sug- 
gested :— 

Twelve houses per acre in urban areas. 

Eight in rural districts. 

Maximum of sun for living and working rooms. 

Minimum of sun for larders and stores. 

Comfortable living-room, three bedrooms, wash- 
house, and bathroom or bath. 

‘Standardised essential fittings, such as doors, 
windows, ranges, baths, bolts, locks, door handles, 


H Gac. 


A good garden. 
Arrangements are being made with the Ministry of 


_ Munitions to place orders for the standard fittings 


already mentioned, and, where practicable, existing 
munition factories and works will be utilised for the 
production of fittings with a view to providing employ- 
ment for as many munition workers as possible. 

The Local Government Board ialso supports the 

proposal that in districts where there are building 
trades employers of proved capacity, the work in con- 
nection with the national housing scheme should be 
given to them by competitive tender in preference to 
contractors taking up huge contracts from the centre. 
_ A proposal is also under consideration for the hold- 
ing of a Trades Exhibition, at which the different 
manufacturers concerned in the erection, equipment, 
and furnishing of cottage houses will have an oppor- 
tunity of displaying their various goods. 

One important suggestion is that housing schemes 
will be approved by stages, and thus save a great 
amount of unnecessary work. 

The first stage is to concern the acquisition of land, 
and should be passed through as quickly as possible, 
thus rendering possible the passing on rapidly to the 

_ second stage—that of preparing a proper lay-out of 
| the land. 

“Local authorities,” says the report. “ should not be 
mrged to prepare the lay-out plans before they are 

_Weasonably certain that the sites are likely to be 
approved.’’ 

When the proposals of the local authorities as to the 
types and designs of houses, rents to be charged, and 

| Other points have been finally settled, they should be 
| Sent to the Central Department for approval, and 


| 


| 
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arrangements should then be made for the holding of 
a public inquiry by a housing inspector sent by the 
Central Department. 


Prince of Wales's Housing Scheme, Kennington. 
On the Prince of Wales’s (Duchy of Cornwall) 
estates at Kennington efforts are already being made 
to go ahead with plans suspended during the war. 
_ The difficulties in the way of demolition and rebuild- 
ing are, of course, still very great, owing to scarcity of 
labour and materials. Consequently, it is proposed 


as a temporary and immediate measure to experiment 


in the conversion of some of the old houses on the 
estate into small and well-fitted flats. 

Many of the houses are too large for the type of 
tenant—of the respectable working-class—attracted to 
the Kennington district nowadays, and at the same 
time it 1s naturally regarded as impossible to let them 
lapse into “slum” tenements, as has frequently hap- 
pened in other London areas with houses of a similar 
type. 

The best thing to do would be to pull down and 
rebuild the houses entirely. This is eventually to be 
done, but as rapid progress is essential, and rebuilding 
could not be undertaken with any hope of speedy 
completion until the supply of building materials and 
workmen is vastly increased, the present aim is to 
make the best use possible of existing buildings. Two 
houses on the estate have been selected for a first 
experiment, and if the results are satisfactory others 
will be rapidly converted. 

There are many large and practically unlettable 
but substantially built houses near London eminently 
suitable for conversion, and architects and builders 
might well take them in hand_ preserving the old trees 
and spacious gardens, while refitting the interiors. 
Houses with sixteen or more rooms make excellent 
flats and maisonnettes, and experience has taught 
many landlords that they are a paying proposition. 


New Suburb at Golders Green. 

Arrangements have been made for building some 
20,000 houses in Golders Green. The promoters of 
the scheme are said to be men of considerable financial 
standing. The projected site lies on the Hendon side 
of the Finchley Road, between North End Road and 
Brent sidings and Child’s Hill. 

A road will in all probability be cut from North End 
Road straight through to Brent sidings, linking up 
the centre of Golders Green with the Edgware Road, 
and bringing within easy reach the Midland Railway 
Station at Cricklewood and the "bus route to the City. 
The new road to the Handley-Page works materially 
aids this. 

The promoters have definitely discountenanced any 
sort of jerry-buildine. The houses are to be stable, 
warm, and comfortable, fitted with every modern con- 
venience, and the rents will be from 445 a year 
upwards. 

The large majority, we understand, which will be 
let at £50 a year, will contain two reception-rooms, 
four bedrooms, bathroom, kitchen, scullery, etc.—a 
type of house which is in tremendous demand. _ 

At the same time more commodious houses will also 
be erected. The plans for many of these—as up-to- 
date and as convenient for “running” as it has been 
possible to devise—have already been completed. 
The promoters, we learn, have under consideration 
the erection of a few on the American principle, with 
a private bath for every bedroom. 

The town-planning scheme for the neighbourhood 
—wide roads, a good garden for each house, etc.—has 
been rigidly adhered to, and the houses will all be of 
architectural character, though there is no intention 
of imitating the Hampstead Garden Suburb. 
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BOROUGH GF LEICESTER 
HOUSING COMPETITION. 


"We illustrate in this issue the first and 
third premiated designs in the above com- 
petition, the full results of which were 
civen last week. The second premiated 
design is not available for reproduction. 
Following are the conditions of competi- 
tion : 

Houses not to exceed twelve per acre, 
and each house to have a garden attached. 


Plans. 

Each set of designs to consist of : 

A block plan to a scale of 1/1250 ft. to 
the inch, showing the proposed lay-out, 
surrounding property, approaches, streets, 
CC. 

Also, to illustrate clearly the arrange- 
ment and construction of the buildings, 
etc., the following plans, sections, and 
elevations to a scale of 8 ft. to the inch: 
1) Ground- and _ first-floor plans. (2) 
Longitudinal and transverse sections, with 
depths of all foundations. (3) A sheet of 
details drawn to a scale of 2 ft. to the inch. 

The houses to be erected in blocks of 
from four to eight, to be six-roomed, of one 
type only, with hving room not less than 
180 super ft. in area, and three private 
bedrooms as follows: One not less than 
160 super. ft. in area, one not less than 100 
super. ft, in area, and one not less than 70 
super. ft. in area. A bathroom to be pro- 
vided to each house, also w.c. and coal- 


house placed under main roof, the 
entrance to the w.c. to be from outside. 
No: soft-water cisterns or tanks need be 


The rooms not to. be less than 


provided. 
Back additions to be 
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BOROUGH 
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OF LEICESTER HOUSING COMPETITION: 


ARTHUR J. WOOD, A.R.J.B.A., ARCHITECT. 


avoided or minimised as much as possible. 
The materials selected for the construc- 
tion of the houses should be of an endur- 
ing nature, and’ the bye-laws and building 
regulations of the borough must be com- 
plied with as far as applicable. 


Answers to Competing Architects’ Quertes. 


Height of habitable rooms above ground 
floor 8 ft., except rooms wholly or partly in 
roof. First floor (where only two storeys), 
8 ft. for two-thirds of floor area. 

The bathroom may form part of scul- 
lery, but this is left to the discretion of the 
competing architects. 

The Committee have decided that the 
height of windows in living-rooms shall be 
7 ft., and in bedrooms 6 ft., above floors. 

(1) Above ground floor height of- rooms 
8ft., except rooms wholly or partly in roof. 
First floor (where only two storeys), 8 ft. 


for two-thirds of floor area. Minimum 
height, 5 ft. 
(2) No bedroom or other habitable 


rooms shall contaim less than 500 cubic ft. 

(3) Ventilation should be provided at the 
highest points. of the ceiling ot all rooms. 

(4) All habitable rooms, other than bed- 
rooms, to have windows not less than 7 ft. 
high above floor. Every bedroom (except 
on lowest floor) to have a window not less 
than 6 ft. high above floor, clear of the 
window frame. Half at least to open, and 
the opening to extend! in every case to the 
top of the window. 

(5) Every domestic building to have 
pantry or larder with a window opening 
into external air; pantry or larder not to 
open into sleeping room, and to be com- 
pletely enclosed except for door and win- 


dow. Each family to have separate 
pantry or larder. 
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(6) Four-inch drains to be allowed for 
w.c.s, but groups of w.c.s to have drains of 
adequate size to the satisfaction of the) 
Borough Surveyor. Where falls sufficient 
4-in. drains to be allowed! for small single- 
house or one-pair cottages. 

Following is the report of the successful) 
architect, Mr. Arthur J. Wood, 
A.R.1.B.A., of Leicester: 
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Lay-out. 


The houses are laid out in blocks of four, 
six, and eight. A general building line 
has been adopted 15 ft. back from the 
frontage line; the distance! between the 
blocks is at least 15 ft., which allows for a 
passage to the rear of the plots. 

A total of 294 houses are accommodated 
on the land, and each house stands on an 
area of a fraction more than one-twelfth 
of an acre. 

At each corner is placed a block of four 
houses, with simple centre pediment, 
grouped as detailed on Drawing No. 2 ; the 
other groups, for economical reasons, con- 
sist, as far as possible, of eight houses. 

Formality and breadth of treatment, 
combined with dignified variety of group- 
ing the houses im blocks, has been adopted 
as the key-note of the lay-out. The june 
tion of the two main roadways has been) 
recognised as the focus point, and the 
quasi-double crescent on Overton Road) 
extension Jends grace to the scheme. 

Generally the roofs are to be hipped, so 
as to continue the dominant line of the’ 
wide eaves-cornice, but at certain places 
the roofs over the parlour projections on 
the front would be brought to a pediment 
as shown on the detail drawings. As the) 
roads have only a slight incline the hor 
zontal effect would be maintained. 
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LAY-OUT PLAN OF FIRST-PREMIATED DESIGN, 
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BOROUGH OF LEICESTER HOUSING COMPETITION: THIRD-PREMIATED DESIGNS. 


STOCKDALE, HARRISON AND SONS, ARCHITECTS. 


Ww 


Planning. 

It has been endeavoured to arrange the 
plan so as to obtain for the rooms a shape 
approaching the square, as far as possible 
free from irregularities. 

The entrance lobby is placed centrally, 
and though of minimum size is practicable 
and has a sinking for the mat. 

It is suggested that interest would be 
added by a trellis porch at this corner of 
the front as indicated to two of the houses 
on the drawing. 

The parlour would not usually be used 
for family life, so that its size has been 
determined by the area given for the 
second bedroom. 

At the same time the maximum length 
and breadth of the room is maintained. It 
is suggested that a pleasant feature could 
be secured by the addition of a simple bow 
window to this room. 

The living room is well lighted for the 
garden side, and is conveniently arranged 
for housework in connection with the scul- 
lery. Moreover, the minimum space in 
this room has to be traversed in passing 
trom the entrance lobby to the scullery. 
Instead of the usual extravagant kitchen 
range, it is proposed to fix an interior stove 
in the living room fireplace, combined 
with oven for cooking and a hot plate. For 
the sake of comfort and warmth this room 
should have a boarded floor. Instead of 
wood joists a 4-in. layer of coke-breeze 
concrete could be laid and spread with tar: 
the boards would be nailed to the concrete. 

Alternatively, to save timber, this floor 

could be cork linoleum, laid for preference 
on hair-felt on top of cement concrete, As 
a preventive to dampness rising, some 
patent such as “ Pudlo” should be used in 
the concrete. 
_ It has been considered necessary to care- 
fully arrange for the scullery to be of 
ample area, Convenient, well-lighted, and, 
as tar as possible, comfortable, for the 
reason that the housewife necessarily 
spends a large proportion of her time at 
work in the scullery. The further addi- 
tion of a small fireplace woufd be appre- 
ciated in the winter time and could be in- 
troduced at small expense. 

Besides the sink a small gas copper (with 
steam pipe) and gas cooking stove are con- 
veniently accommodated in the scullery. 

Approach to the w.c. and! coal-place is by 
means of a covered lobby. 

The staircase has no winders. The half- 
space landing just gives sufficient head- 
room for the larder below. The rise is 
7% in., and the tread 8% in. 

The bedrooms are planned so that most 
of the internal ground floor walls are 
carried up. To a part only of the bath- 
Toom andi third bedroom is it necessary 
ro use partitions. The general height of 
the bedrooms is only interfered with by a 
short sloping ceiling along one side of 
each, starting at a height of 7 ft. from the 
floor. 

Bathroom.—Hot water for the bath 
could be economically obtained by a gas- 
heated geyser fixed in the bathroom. 
Quite as conveniently, however, the gas 
copper could be utilised. Bailey’s Patent 
1s suitable, inexpensive, and easy to 
manage; the necessary apparatus consists 
of a cistern and pipe connections from 
cistern to copper and copper to bath, with 
double three-way cocks connected by a 
handle. 


Construction. 
Walls.-—External walls to be built in two 
half-brick thicknesses with 24%4-in. cavity 
between. Ties to be inserted 3 ft. apart. 


Internal walls to be half-brick thick on 
ground floor, carried up where possible 
through first floor. Where partitions are 
necessary on first floor 2-in. patent con- 
crete blocks to be used. 

All walls to rest on 9 in. thick concrete 
foundation. Damp-proof course of blue 
bricks in cement to all walls at ground 
level. 

Wall Finishings.—To the living room, 
parlour, entrance lobby, staircase, and the 
whole of the first floor to be two-coat 
plaster coloured with distemper. 

To scullery, etc., flat pointing and dis- 
temper. 

Externally the walls to be finished with 
facing bricks varying in shade from red to 
purple, or red sandstocks. 

Floors.—Living room, parlour, and the 
whole of first floor to have deal-boarded 
floors. 

In case of serious difficulty in securing 
suitable timber the joists could be substi- 
tuted by patent concrete flooring requiring 
no centering—Kleine, for instance. 

Scullery, larder, coals, and w.c. to be 
cement concrete finished smooth zx sztu. 

Roofs.—Timber purlins, rafters, and 
wall plates, covered with red Italian tiles 
nailed to wood laths. Half-round red 
hips and ridges. Alternatively, varied 
grey Welsh slates may be used with blue 
saddle hips and ridges. 

Doors.—To living room and_ parlour 
four-panel chamfered doors. To coals, 
w.c., larder, bedrooms, and bathroom, 
fedged doors, with 1 in. boardings having 
wide V-joints. Front and scullery outer 
doors to be glazed. j 

Windows.—134-in. sash windows every- 
where, with stone sills. : 

Lintels.—Al] to be cement concrete, with 
steel reinforcing bar. 

Generally the construction to be simple 
and straightforward to save expense of 
cutting. ~ Note.—No dormers occur to 
complicate the timber work, etc., to. ceil- 
ings and roofs. 


Estimate of Cost. 
Width of one house between 


centres of party walls ...... Zo tt. soni: 
Depth of main portion ........ 18 ft.? Oan. 
Width of front projecting 

POThOn seer eee ie ie hes toe, 
Length Of Gitte 6. cieceseaccee: 7 itt. aw dal, 


Height from 2ft. below 
ground floor level to half 
Way iy the 1ogt ieee. ee 20 tt. wit in. 
Cubic contents of one house, including 
external walls, back lobby, and chim- 
neys, 11,390 cubic feet. 
11,390 cubic ft. at 5d. = £237 ss. per house. 
294 houses at £237 5s. = £69,750. 


FINANCE FOR TRADE: GOVERN- 
MENT COMMITTEE’S REPORT. 


The Committee on the Provision of 
Financial Facilities for Trade after the 
War was appointed jointly by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and the Minister 
of Reconstruction in November, 1917, 
under tthe chairmanship of Sir Richard B. 
Vassar-Smith, of Lloyds Bank. They in- 
troduce their Report (now published by the 
Ministry of Reconstruction) by expressing 
the emphatic opinion that the primary 


factor in repairing the wastage of capital 


caused by the war lies mainly in increased 
production and actual saving. 

Discussing the financial requirements of 
industry after the war the Committee 
foresee : 

(a) A considerably more than normal 
demand for working capital owing ito the 
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higher cost of labour and materials, ti) 
necessity for giving longer credit, and tl| 
anticipated expansion in the volume | 
trade due to the fact that the basis fi 
potential commercial output, as compare 
with pre-war output, has been very great 
enlarged during the war by the exitensi¢ 
of existing works and the building of 

very large number of absolutely new one 

(b) A greater than normal demand fi 
extended credits for the purpose of repla 
ing at higher cost machinery and plai 
which has fallen into disrepair. 

(c) Demands in connection with the r’ 
conversion of plant and works. ‘These i 
many cases may be on the jorder lir 
between working credit facilities and ne 
capital requirements, | 

(d) New fixed capital requirements ft 
extensions or new works. 

The Committee point out that the abilil) 
of industry to cope with these unusui| 
financial -problems during ‘the reco 
struction period will be most limite’ 
in the case of entirely new firm) 
which have come into existence owin) 
to the demand for war materia! 
They have been urged strongly that it wi| 
not in the national interest to allow thes| 
firms to peter out, and that every induc| 
ment should be given them to continue i 
business, even to the extent, if necessan 
of granting State financial assistance. TE! 
Committee express the opinion {that 
might be regarded as unjust to enable suc| 
firms by means of State aid to compel| 
with old-established firms in the same it 
dustries, and also that it would be ver! 
difficult, if not impossible, to guard again; 
wastefulness and inefficient managemen | 
The solution in these cases appears to ther| 
to lie in the establishment of new ir| 
dustries, the capital for which should f) 
furnished by the investor or by the ir| 
dividual partners in the business. Th 
ability to attract the necessary capital wi 
depend upon the inherent soundness of th) 
proposition in each case. | 

The Committee further point out that | 
would be of great assistance to manutac 
turers in making plans for the future if th! 
future policy of the Government were mad_| 
known as early as possible in regard to) 
(a) Fiscal policy; (b) rationing of ray| 
materials; (c) the break clause in connec) 
tion with the termination of munition cor 
tracts; (d) the disposal of national fac 
tories and surplus stores. 

To-day, as there is no free internatione 
market in gold, the operation of th! 
foreign exchanges has been interrupte¢] 
while at the same time the internal gob) 
circulation has been replaced by a currence 
note issue. As there is no legal limit t) 
the amount of currency notes which ma 
be issued, there is therefore no automati 
check upon the expansion of credit. Thi! 
very large extent to which expansion ha_ 
taken place is shown by the fact tha! 
whereas the total deposits at the banks 0! 
the United Kingdom, exclusive of thi 
Bank of England, amounted at the end o 
1913 to £1,070,000,000, the amount of de 
posits is now nearly £2,000,000,000. Thi) 
enormously increasing purchasing powe: 
thus created has, in the Committee’ 
opinion, been one of the main factors con 
tributing to the general rise in prices. 

In regard to the position afiter the war 
the Committee express the opinion that i 
is essential for the reconstruction of in: 
dustry and commerce to impose restric: 
tions as soon as possible upon the creatior 
of additional credit by the restoration of ar! 
effective gold standard. To attempt to re: 
build industry by the further indiscriminate 
expansion of credit would endanger our 
position as the financial centre of the world 
and would inevitably lead before long to 
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jirave disaster. The Committee accord- 
ngly seconded the cessation of State bor- 
ewing as early as possible, all available 
‘noney being required for the financing of 
/ommerce and industry. . The Committee 
ilso consider that any Government 
{uarantee to bankers to enable them to 
wovide by means of credits for fixed 
_apital expenditure for the reconstruction 
lyf industry is undesirable, as being likely 
‘o occasion a further expansion of credit 
‘ollowed by an additional rise in prices. 
‘tis also recommended with a view to the 
jradual reduction of credit inflation, 
rising from the enormous volume of short- 
fated Government debt, that the State 
should undertake funding operations at an 
‘arly date for this purpose. 
, As to banking facilities for carrying on 
dinary businesses the evidence submitted 
o the Committee led them to the opinion 
that the situation might safely be left in 
he hands of the banks. To enable the 
yanks to give facilities for extended credit 
t is. recommended that every facility 
‘hould be given by the Government to 
‘nable the banks to issue any new share 
‘apital which may be found necessary to 
‘trengthen their position. It is thought 
hat the rationing of available supplies of 
‘aw materials will provide a valuable guide 
o the banks in selecting the iacotions in 
vhich loans will be best secured and are 
nost urgently required. 
_ The policy of trade organisation which 
$s now in evidence is welcomed by the 
“ommitteé as furnishing a sound basis for 
he granting of credit facilities to industry. 
They also believe that if a portion of the 
1ew issues of shares, which will be neces- 
ary for many manufacturing establish- 
nents, in the form of preference shares 
fiving a good return in dividends, were 
‘reserved for the workpeople in these estab- 
ishments, it would materially assist both 
inancially and in other equally important 
lirections, 

The Committee consider that the con- 
inuance of some measure of State control 
wer new issues is desirable for a certain 
»eriod, and that with a view to the further 
srevention of unsound promotions the 
Companies Acts might be strengthened. 
The enormous potential increase in the 
qwumber of small investors, as shown by 
he figures published by the National War 
Savings Committee, and the importance of 
whe encouragement of this tendency for the 
‘apid reconversion of trade and industry, 
we emphasised by the Committee, as is 
uso the necessity for genuine saving to 
make good the destruction of capital during 
the war. 

In regard to State aid, while the Com- 

nittee does not recommend the guarantee- 
ing of banks by the Government or the in- 
yestment of public money in loans to per- 
sons who have been unable to obtain them 
from other quarters, it is considered that 
cases of hardship may arise in connection 
With firms who have undertaken, under 
considerable pressure from the Govern- 
ment, the manufacture of munitions of 
War. To meet such cases the Committee 
Suggest the establishment of a small com- 
‘mittee of government officials and business 
‘men in leading industries to consider 
claims of this kind in the first instance, or 
{to act as a tribunal to which applicants can 
jmake appeal. The Committee are also of 
opinion that it would be of very great 
Jassistance to manufacturers and others 
who had been prevented from forming 
adequate reserves by the present high rate 
of excess profits duty, if arrangements 
could be made by which a proportion of the 
‘tax should be retained for a period as a 
Joan upon terms likely to. secure early 
repa yment. 
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THE EDUCATION OF THE 
PAINTER AND DECORATOR. 


BY ARTHUR SEYMOUR JENNINGS, F.I.B.D. 
(Concluded from page 23, No. 1253.) 


The practical test is obviously of much 
importance, It consists of one obligatory 
test on the selection and harmony of 
colours and two others to be selected from 
the following branches: Preparation and 
plain painting, enamelling and varnishing, 
stencil cutting and stencilling, plain and 
ornamental lettering, simple decoration in 
oil or distemper, graining and marbling. 
Here again it will be observed that oppor- 
tunity is given to the student to show his 
ability in any particular branch ibecause he 
has eight branches from which to select 
two specimen tests. The test in the selec- 
tion of harmony of colour was made 
obligatory in order that greater attention 
should be given to this exceedingly impor- 
tant subject, which, of course, is the key- 
note of all decoration. It cannot be said 
that thus far the specimens of colour har- 
mony sent in by students have been in the 
least satisfactory. With a few exceptions 
they fee been dead failures, and I would 
urge teachers very strongly to devote as 
Be time as possible to the instructions 
which come under this head. At the 
Brixton School of Building they have « 
very excellent system by which colour and 
its application is taught on a very practical 
basis, but there they have the advantage 
of two expert professors, in addition to the 
teachers of the general subject. 

I come now to the final examination, 
which also consists of a written examina- 
tion and a practical test. Here I shall 
only select one or two items which appear 
to require the greatest consideration. 
Drawing and design include the prepara- 
tion of decorative designs and working 
drawings. Undcr Architecture we have 
included the orders and styles of architec- 
ture and their predominating features, the 
periods and styles of decoration, and their 
et characteristic details. Under the 

ad of ‘‘ General Principles’? we have 
ee management of men and work, pre- 
paration of specifications of work for given 
purposes, and under given conditions. The 
following is the item relating to colour- 
ing: Colour in its larger aspects as related 
to some definite position or purpose; the 
consideration of external factors and their 
effects, e.g., lighting, distance, or point of 
view, pre ~existing coloured objects; the 
proper expre ssion of structure and surface 
in architecture, e.g., the distribution of 
such colour values as shall sustain mould- 
ings or members according to their rela- 
tive importance and purpose; the power of 
colour to sustain, over-ride, or modify the 
effects of architectural arrangeme ent in 
their final settlement of proportions. 

The other pee of the syllabus include 
materials, practical and simple chemical 
tests ; lettering includes writing and em- 
bossing, gilding and colouring on glass, 
the elements of heraldic painting and 
illluminating ; decorative ness sses includes 
polychromatic — stencilling matt and 
burnish gilding, gesso and tapestry paint- 
ing. Staining includes ornamental and 
decor ative staining, and comparative value 
of water, oil, and spirit staining, while 
varnishing includes the different processes 
of felting down and hand polishing. 

The practical test is arranged on the 
same basis as Grade 2, viz., one ; oblig atory 
test on the selection of h narmony of colours 
and two others to be selected from subjects 
enumerated below, of which there are 
nine, and are as follows :— 

(a) The preparation of a design for 
decoration. 
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_ (b) The preparation of full size work- 
ing drawings and partial execution in 
colour from a scale black and white 
slxetch, 

(c) The arrangement and execution of a 
decorative sign-board in colour and gold. 

(d) Writing, embossing, and gilding on 
glass, wood, plaster, and other surfaces. 

(e) The painting and stencilling of a 
panel or frieze, from given directions. 

(f) The execution of examples of speci- 
fied woods and marbles. 


(g) The execution of a panel decorated 
by one of the processes included in the 
syllabus for the written examination and 
specified by the examiners. 

(h) The matching and harmonising of 
named colours, tints, or shades upon a 
moulded panel, and the finish of the panel 
in var nish or other specified manner. 

(1) The painting of ornament in mono- 
chrome from a cast. 

Such is an outline of thé City and Guilds 
of London examinations in painters’ and 
decorators’ work. I think you will regard 
it as being fairly comprehensive and as 
being arranged to meet practical require- 
ments, 

I may observe that the examiners have 
always attributed great importance to the 
practical tests, and have compared them 
with the written answers received from 
the same student. Without going into the 
actual method by which the number of 
marks was awarded, it may be stated in 
general terms that if a student, as fre- 
quently happens, sends in a specimen in 
the practical test which shows him to be a 
skilful workman, some excuse would per- 
haps be made for him if his written paper 
fell short of what might be desired. It is 
found, as a matter of fact, that many of the 
young men who offer themselves for ex- 
amination are very deficient in elementary) 
education and are unable clearly to e xpress 
themselves in their answers This 1s a 
severe handicap, and leads me to again 
urge the imperative ne cessity of keeping 
up the general education of the painter 
and decorator, at the same time that his 
technical education is proceeded with. Un- 
less this is done a man will be in a very 
awkward position if he is a foreman or a 
master because he is unable to reduce his 
thoughts and experiences to writing. 

Before proceeding to consider the future 
of the young man of exceptional talent who 
has passed through the three courses above 
outlined, I should like to anticipate the 
question which will occur to many of those 
who are unacquainted with the facts, what 
becomes of the boys—that is, the majority 
of them—at the end of the three or four 
years of ning? Well, the plan adopted 
by the London Association of Master -De- 
corators is as follows, and it has worked 
well. 

At the end of the three years’ training, 
or in some cases a nt or so longer, the 
names of the lads who are ready for em- 
ployment are handed to all the members 
of the London Association of Master De- 


corators inviting applications. Thus far 
the demand has greatly exceeded the sup- 
ply. The lad is taken on trial for one 


month, and at the end of that time his 
parents or guardians enter into an agree- 
ment with his employer. This states the 
rate of pay, Ww hich is progressive, and 
binds the ee for a number of years. As 
a matter of fact this agreement is virtu- 
ally an indenture of apprenticeship. 

I have ey suggested that the City 
and Guilds of London Institute examina- 
tion in fie. final or honours grade, 
although excellent in itself, zs mot the 
highest point at which the student should 
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aim. It should be continued, and I have 
also suggested that a degree of Bachelor of 
Arts in Decoration should be granted by 
one or more of the different Universities in 
the same way as it is already granted in 
architecture at Liverpool, Manchester, and 
elsewhere. 


It is not my intention to set out 
a. complete course of study which 
would be necessary for a_ student 
in order to obtain this degree, be- 


cause this is a matter which would have 
to be settled, first, by the particular 
university which favourably received the 
suggestion; and, secondly, by a committee, 
I suggest, of this Institute. It might be 
founded on the plan already followed in the 
case of a Bachelor of Arts in Architecture, 
except that, naturally, more attention 
would be given to the study of ornament 
and colour and less to construction. It is 
probable that it would be necessary for a 
student to matriculate so as to show his 
knowledge of English, elementary physics, 
or chemistry, together with a knowledge of 
Latin or Greek, and at least one modern 


language. The history of Greek and 
Roman art—in fact, of art generally—and 


of ornament, drawing, and design, would 
necessarily be included. In fact, my idea 
is simply to carry the final examination in 
the City Guilds to a high stage and to add 
to it something of the nature of a matricu- 
lation, so as to indicate a thorough general 
education. 

As far as I can gather those who are 
opposed to the granting of a degree in de- 
coration are so on the ground that purely 
decorative ability of a candidate cannot be 
ascertained by examination. I can only 
say that if the ability of a man to design 
and superintend the construction of a build- 
ing can be ascertained by examination, 
surely it would not be a difficult matter to 
ascertain by the same means the ability to 
decorate it after it is built. It should be 
remembered that this whole question of the 
education of the decorator deals with the 
rising generation. In connection with this 
suggestion that a degree of Bachelor of 


Arts in Decoration be granted. Mr. 
Englefield approached Mr. J. M. Hill, 


chairman of the Academic Council of 
the University of London, who informed 
him that the subject was referred for con- 
sideration to the Board of Studies in Archi- 
tecture, and also to the Board of Studies 
in Fine Art. Both Boards state ‘‘ that they 
are of opinion that education in the decora- 
tive arts is not at present sufficiently 
organised to warrant the institution of a 
degree in the subject.’’ My reply to that 
is that this Institute has been established 
over twenty years and that education in the 
decorative arts should most certainly have 
been organised by this time. But it is 
useless to dwell upon the shortcomings of 
the past. I do hove that the work of 
organising will be taken up now with 
spirit and energy. 


Public Hall or Children’s Hospital for 
Mossley. 

The members of a family who at present 
wish to remain anonymous have offered to 
built in Mossley a public hall, capable of 
seating 1,000 people, and a café adjoining 
as a peace memorial and thankoffering for 
the conclusion of hostilities. Ata meeting 
of the Mossley Maternity and Child Wel- 
fare Committee Alderman M. B. Farr 
suggested that it would be far better if the 
donors would substitute a créche and 
children’s clinical hospital. The Com- 
mittee asked Alderman Farr to place his 
recommendation before the responsible 
authority. 


A RECONSTRUCTION SCHEME 
FOR LIVERPOOL, 


Sir Charles Petrie, Bart., las con- 
tributed to the “ Liverpool Courier” an 
article on the practical reconstruction pro- 
gramme which the city should immediately 
begin to inaugurate. 

He points to a number of schemes which 
the City Council have already considered 
in one form or another, and on these he 
says: “To begin with, I would say that I 
trust, when application is made to Parlia- 
ment for permission to borrow money and 
get consent to proceed with these various 
schemes, it will be done in a bold and 
determined fashion, believing, as I do, 
that Parhament will have learned from the 
war that the same dilatoriness cannot be 
continued as in the past, and that when a 
great municipality has made up its mind 
to make improvements for the benefit of 
its citizens, and particularly for the health 
and uplifting of the poorer classes, no 
vested interest should be allowed to stand 
in the way, and undeveloped land which 
has been held on speculation for many 
years must be available when wanted by a 
great community. I would therefore say: 
‘Prepare your schemes as if there was not 
any obstacle in your way.’ ”’ 

Sir Charles declares that the time has 
come to erect new Municipal Buildings. 
He is of opinion that a new Council 
Chamber should be provided, and that the 
Town Hall be left entirely for the func- 
tions and meetings connected with the 
Lord Mayor’s work. 

Another scheme urgently needed by 
Liverpool is a new motor transport road 
between the docks and the Lancashire and 
South Yorkshire manufacturing towns. 
Part of the road has already been surveyed 
and a route suggested by Mr. Brodie, the 
City Engineer. Anyone, Sir Charles 
points out, “can appreciate the immense 
importance of a system of this kind right 
along the whole line of docks, and how 
effectually it would keep the quays clear 
of goods, and the motor wagons would 
return from the industrial centres laden 
with goods for shipment abroad, and go 
right alongside the vessels destined to 
carry them. Agricultural produce would 
also benefit by this system of transport— 
possibly the Government, with its new 
transport ideas, will assist in financing a 
project of this kind.’’ 

Town planning must receive more atten- 
tion, and on this subject Sir Charles says: 
“In my opinion a new and wide road 
should be made all the way along the river 
Mersey from Dingle Point to Garston, 
with a promenade and a double line of 
tramways ; all the land between the Mersey 
and Aigburth Road should be acquired 
and laid out for building suitable dwell- 
ing-houses. This scheme would in a very 
few years become reproductive, as a long 
term should be got from Parliament for 
repayment. JI would begin by a road 
through Otterspool estate from Sefton 
Park, and by the river onwards.”’ 

Sir Charles then refers to the housing of 
the working classes, and goes on to say: 
“T trust that Liverpool will take full ad- 
vantage of the Government proposals. 
There is plenty of vacant land within the 
boundaries of the city that can be 
developed for that purpose, but in laying 
out building schemes regard should be 
paid to the splendid habits recently 
acquired by those who have done so much 
in food production by working the allot- 
ments. If possible, land should be attached 
to each house, or available within conve- 
mient distance—a garden city system 
might be appropriate.” 


1919. 


When the next insanitary area is dea| 
with, ‘* playgrounds for the children shoul, 
be provided, both covered and open, an 
also small swimming baths and canteen: 
I am always sorry when on the bench ¢ 
have to fine boys for playing football o 
the streets. - 

Better transport by means of tramwa 
extension and motor ’buses must be pro 
vided. New municipal abattoirs ar 
necessary, with special ferry steamers fo 
conveying meat across the river fron 
Birkenhead. Another electric supph 
station is required, probably on the river. 
side south of Garston. 

Sir Charles insists also on uniformity 0 
rating in the city, subject to any pledge t 
the incorporated areas; and, lastly, he 
appeals for the establishment of a fed 
rated Mersey city. 


MR HERBERT BAKER ON WAR 
MEMORIALS. 


Mr. Herbert Baker, the eminent archi 
tect, of South Africa and Delhi, hai! 
addressed to “The Times” the following 
letter, in which principles are set out with 
remarkable force and clearness. (Fo) 
comment see our editorial pages.) : 

While it is impossible not to sympathise 
with the disappointment of relatives of the 
fallen over the limitations necessarily im-| 
posed on private memorials in the wai 
cemeteries, yet they will, on reflection, one 
may be permitted to think, realise it to be 
a nobler conception that the dead should 
rest in their “last bivouac ’’ like soldiers in 
ranks under their regimental headstones, 
and that their spirits should be enshrined 
by the devoted labour of those who loved| 
them in the memorials of their homeland. 
These memorials will always be with us, 
and will preserve in village, town, and| 
county the memory of their sacrifices, as 
an example and inspiration to present and 
future generations. It will be realised, 
too, that these should be corporate memo-| 
rials, in which the names of all the fallen. 
in every community should be included in| 
a common inscription to give expression to| 
the equality of sacrifice, and to the unity 
of purpose and the ideals which have been| 
engendered by the war. 

May I venture to suggest that a key to 
the difficulties of determining the form of | 
these home memorials might often be 
found if we think of them as giving visible | 
expression not only to the idea of honour 
to the fallen, but also to the ideals for 
which they fought? These, broadly speak- 
ing, might be held! to be a better and hap. | 
pier England, or, as translated into terms | 
of art, a more beautiful England. One| 
can feel in the spirit which breathes | 
through some of their now famous poems | 
that this would be their wish. And the 
claim on the future of those who have sur- 
vived the war, as Mrs. Humphry Ward has 
well said, is “more life—more joy—more 
beauty.” : 

With this idea as a guiding principle, we | 
might think out how best to make our still 
lovely villages yet more lovely, or to Te | 
move some malignant growth in them and | 
in the baser wens of our industrial town | 
ships, to make some space fair and beau 
tiful, such as might form the nucleus of a 
larger improvement scheme in the future. | 
By this means the sacrifices of the past 
might be the fountain source of the reali | 
sation of the ideals for the future, which | 
the war has fostered, and which are the 
chief consolation for its sacrifices. . | 

Sites chosen and laid out in this spirit | 
might form a beautiful setting for even the 
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simplest monuments, the work of the 
humblest village craftsman and within the 
means of the poorest community, as well 
as for the more ambitious creations of 
architect and sculptor. Thus the monu- 
ment itself, whether it be a wall shrine, a 
eross, an inscribed monolith, a piece of 
sculpture, a tablet, or an inscription only— 
than which, if well designed, nothing can 
be more impressive—might become the 
eentre of some beautiful, restful place, 
such as, in its simplest expression, a seat in 
a recessed wall, a paved court, lawn, or 
garden surrounded by avenues of trees, by 
walls or covered ways on one or more sides 
forming a cloister, to which might be 
attached a chapel, hall, library, or other 
building. The site chosen should, where 
possible, have religious or reverent sur- 
roundings and associations, being attached 
to old churches and the precincts of cathe- 
drals, or to historical and beautiful build- 
ings or landmarks; or, to influence the 
children, it might be placed near the 
school. The aim should be to associate 
the new with the best of the old, and thus 
to express the heritage of unbroken history 
and beauty of England which the sacrifices 
of our soldiers have kept inviolate. 

The memorials, if they are to be worthy 
to commemorate the greatest event in our 
history, should, as a rule, be distinct 
shrines, with a sense of detachment which 
would arrest and focus the attention on the 
vastness of the national sacrifices. They 
should not be dissipated, nor lost amongst 
the windows and tablets recording lesser 
events, and the already crowded monu- 
ments of our “overflowing dead.” The en- 
deavour should be to create an atmosphere 
which will appeal to the highest side of 
human nature. No such appeal will ever 


be made by utilitarian buildings alone, 


| roundings. 


whatever their beauty, use, or need, nor 
with monuments set in uglv or restless sur- 
Nor should it be necessary to 
sound a note of warning that war museums 
—which must, for the most part, preserve 
the relics of the horrors and of the mate- 
rial ingenuities of war—would never 


_Vorthily perpetuate the noble memories or 


_ express 


the spiritual ideals which have 
justified the war and its sacrifices. The 
memorials must be perpetual witnesses to 
the vision, without which the city, or the 
nation, perisheth. 

In a leading article on this letter, a 
Writer in “The Times” says: “There is 
general anxiety that our war memorials 
should add to the beauty, mot the ugliness, 
of the country; that they should express 
what we feel, and should not be monu- 


_Ments of our lack of expressive power. At 


the same time, so little used are we to ex- 
pressing ourselves in terms of beauty, so 
5 : ; : 

oiten, in our memorials to this or that, 


have we failed to express anything at all 


except a vague desire to commemorate 
Something, that we are all full of misgiv- 
igs on the subject. There is, especially 
among our smaller local bodies, a great 
reluctance to take advice on any matter of 
art; and there is a danger that what has 
been often done so ill, at jubilees or in 
honour of some local hero, may be done 
| again as the result of some resolution 
carried hastily and without thought at a 
| public meeting.” 


R.I.B.A. MEETING. 


MonpDAY, JANUARY 20. 
Mr. M. H. Baillie-Scott on “The 
Making Habitable of Old Dwellings in 


“Town and Country.” At 5.30 p.m. 
) 


| 


LIGHTING, HEATING AND POWER GOVERNMENT ORDER RELATIVE 


ORDER. 


We would remind our readers that the 
Board of Trade have made an Order re- 
voking the Lighting, Heating and Power 
Order, 1918, as from December 23. The 
effect of this is to remove the restrictions 
with regard to the hours within which, hot 
meals may be cooked and served in hotels, 
restaurants, etc., and with regard to the 
use of lights for entertainments after 10.30 
p-m., and for shop-window lighting. The 
revocation of this Order does not entitle 
any consumer to exceed his ration of gas or 
electricity under the Household Fuel and 
Lighting Order, 1918, and the of 


22 


use 


outside lights except for shop-windows 
where there are no inside lights is still pro- 
hibited by the Advertisements Lights 
Orders. 


NORMAN REMAINS) AT 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY AND THE 
TEMPLE CHURCH. 


At a recent meeting of the British 
Archeological Association Mr. Philip M. 
Johnston gave a lantern lecture on “ Little 
Known Nooks and Corners of Westminster 
Abbey and Architectural Notes on the 
Temple Church.”’ Mr. Johnston said that 
many people would regard the Abbey as 
the last place in which to study Norman 
work, but there were a great deal of early 
and late Norman remains for anyone who 
would look for them. The Norman masons 
who came over for the Confessor con- 
tinued their occupation after the Conquest, 
and when Duke William started on the 
Tower he had ready to his hand a number 
of trained workmen. The Abbey contained 
a window decorated with the Tau cross, 
and it was a curious fact that nearly all the 
capitals in St. John’s Chapel in the Tower 
were decorated with the same emblem. 
That seemed to point to the fact that the 
same school, if not the same masons, were 
at work in the Abbey and at the Tower. In 
another portion of the Abbey was to be 
seen a round-headed window having above 
it a series of blocks of tufa and chalk 
alternating with tiles coloured either in 
olive-green or a tomato-red—an example, 
he thought, of the fact that the Normans 
sometimes attempted coloured decoration. 
In the Deanery he had found another 
specimen of this reticulated work, and 
parts of Westminster Hall, he added, were 
similarly decorated. 

It had been stated, continued Mr. John- 
ston, that no authentic piece of the 
external masonry of the great Abbey 
Church remained, but he thought one was 
to be found on the east face of the North 
Transept. Within the last thirty years the 
removal of an obstacle had disclosed the 
doorway made in the time of Henry III. 
through which he and _ his 
entered the Abbey for their private devo- 
tions. The inner order of the arch was 
intact, and so was the carving, on the 
capital, except for slight damage, and here 
we had, what one person in fifty thousand 
did not know, an authentic piece of the 
external masonry of the Abbey. 

In speaking of the Temple Church, Mr. 
Johnston said that the western portal, the 
rich doorway familiar to all visitors, was 
the actual stonework that Heraclius saw 
when he came in 1185 to consecrate the 
building. Its preservation, in a state of 
almost pristine perfection, was largely due 
to the fact that it was covered with stucco 
in the time of Elizabeth or Charles II. 


TO IRON AND STEEL. 


The Minister of Munitions; in exercise 
of the powers conferred upon him by the 
Defence of the Realm Regulations and all 
other powers thereunto enabling him, has 
given notice and orders as follows : 

(1) As from the date hereof until further 
notice the Steel Supplies (Metallurgical 
Coke, Iron and Steel) Permit, 1916, issued 
by the Minister of Munitions, dated 
November 1, 1916, as varied by subse- 
quent notices, shall take effect as if the 
following condition were incorporated 
among the conditions therein contained, 
namely : 

“Om and after January 7, 1910, until fur- 
ther notice, no purchase shall be made or 
delivery taken of iron or steel by any 
person holding at the date of such pur- 
chase any stock of iron and steel, or either 
of them, exceeding by more than 100 tons 
the amount of such stock held by him on 
October 31, 1915, or October 31, 1918, 
whichever shall be the greater amount, 
except under and in accordance with a 
special permit from the Minister of Muni- 
tions, which will pnly be granted on the 
condition of the permit holder repaying to 
the Minister of Munitions certain subsidies 
in respect of all such stock held by such 
permit holder on April 30, 1919, which may 
be so in excess as above mentioned. ” 


(2) All persons who shall on April 30, 
1919, hold a stock of iron and steel, or 
either of them, or roo tons or more shall, 
within fourteen days after April 30, 19109, 
furnish to the Controller of Iron and Steel 
Production, Ministry of Munitions, Lon- 
don, a true and complete return of the 
stock of iron and steel held by them (a) on 
October 31, 1915, or October 31, 10918, 
whichever shall be the greater, (b) on 
April 30, 1910, on a form which may be 
obtained on application to the Controller 
at the above address. 


(3) All iron and steel not actually incor- 
porated in any building or structure or 
work in progress shall, for the purposes of 
this Order and the condition above men- 
tioned, be deemed to be stock, and the 
iron and steel referred to shall not include 
scrap. 


(4) This Order may be cited as the Steel 


and Iron (Purchase and Returns) Order, 
1919. 
Note. 
The. Steel- and Iron (Purchase and 


Returns) Order of January 7, 1919, nequir- 
ing a permit for the purchase of iron and 
steel which may ‘be put into stock during 
the period of subsidies is not intended, and 
will not be used by the Ministry, to control 
or in any way fetter the freedom of the 
market in iron and steel products. All 
persons applyng to the Controller of Iron 
and Steel Production at the Ministry of 
Munitions will automatically be granted a 
permit, subject only to acceptance: of the 
condition that they will pay the Ministry a 
rebate of subsidies in the event of stocks 
being accumulated on May 1 in excess of 
the amount defined in the Order. It is 
suggested that all persons whose stocks are 
likely, during this period, to exceed 100 
tons should at once, and without regard 
to their immediate operations, apply to the 
Ministry and have their names included on 
the list of those licensed to. deal during the 
subsidy period without restriction. 

[See also the paragraph on ‘‘ Stocks of 
Non-ferrous Metals,’’ page 4o.] 
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THE WEEK’S NEWS. FROM FAR AND NEAR. | 


Rationing Committee Disbanded. 
With the general release from Govern- 
ment control of raw materials used in in- 
dustry, the necessity for rationing disap- 
pears and the Civil Industries Committee, 
through whom that rationing has been 
exercised, is now to be disbanded. 


Distinction for M.S.A. 
Lieut.-Col. P. F. Story, R-E., who has 


been serving since September, 1914, has 
gained the D.S.O. anda bar, and has been 
three times mentioned in_ dispatches. 
Several other members of the society have 
gained the D.S.O., but Col. Story is the 
first member to be awarded a bar to this 


distinction. 


Stocks of Non-Ferrous Metals. 

In order that the trade may know the 
position in regard to stocks of the 1mpor- 
tant metals, the following particulars are 
published of the stocks (exclusive of old 
metal and scrap) in this country in the pos- 
session of the Minister of Munitions on 
December 1, 1918, viz.: Copper, 27,530 
tons ; spelter, G.O.B., 18,768; spelter (re- 
fined), 6,544; aluminium, 10,215 tons; soft 
pig lead, 49,111; nickel, 1.735; antimony 
regulus, 3,303. It is intended to publish, at 
monthly intervals, the stocks held on the 
first day ‘of each month. In addition to 
the above, the Minister holds large quanti- 
ties of scrap, mainly brass, of which it is 
impossible to give any figures at present. 
A new Government Order relative to iron 
and steel is printed on page 39. 


London Builders’ Demands. 

At a branch delegate meeting of 300 
delegates of the London District Council 
at the National Federation of Building 
Trade Operatives, the following decisions 
were arrived at to submit to the employers 
as a basis for the future working rules for 
the building trade in London: A working 
week of forty hours, five days per week of 
eight hours each. Total abolition of over- 
time and night work. Minimum wage of 
£5 per week. No work on Sundays or 
holidays, except in the interests of public 
health and safety. Improved messroom 
and sanitary accommodation on all jobs 
and yards. All employees to be members 
of a recognised bona-fide trade union. The 
term. London district to mean a radius of 
twenty-five miles from Charing Cross. 


Demobilisation of Scottish Architects. 


The Controller-General of the Demobili- 
sation and Resettlement Department, 
Ministry of Labour, has authorised the 
Institute of Scottish Architects to act as the 
authority for recommending the release of 
Scottish architects. from the forces as 
“pivotal”? men. For the purposes of de- 
mobilisation, the Institute of Scottish 
Architects holds a similar position in rela- 
tion to architects in Scotland as the Archi- 
tectural Association, London, holds in rela- 
tion to architects in England and Wales. 
All applications for release should be sent 
by architects to the Chapter Secretary of 
the District in which they are employed or 
practise, with full particulars as to name, 
regimental number, rank, unit, Expedi- 
tionary Force or Command, also the name 
and address of employer. 


FHlousing Reform in France. 
The French are going thoroughly into 
the matter of housing reform in connec- 
tion with the process of Reconstruction. 


There will be quite a number of model 
towns and villages in Artois, Picardy, 
Champagne, etc., and in the Ardennes, if 
present plans are carried out, and only the 
lack of means and money will prevent this. 
As with the English country soldier, it 
seems generally admitted that the French 
poilu will not be satisfied with the pre-war 
village life, and the feeling is spreading to 
the Midi, or southern parts of France. 
Electricity, libraries, light railways, village 
halls with cinemas, communal music, etc., 
many things are being discussed, and will 
no doubt materialise. Some of the 
“neutral’’ countries who have done well 
out of the war are taking a hand in 
French reconstruction with gifts of money 
and ideas. 


British Portland Cement Research 
Association. 

This association, from whose title the 
word “Limited” was omitted by licence of 
the Board of Trade, has been registered as 
a company limited by guarantee, not 
formed for profit, with 100 members, each 
liable for £1 in the event of winding up, to 
promote research and other scientific work 
in connection with the production of Port- 
land’ cement, etc. The first members of 
the council are: J. Bazley-White, 50, Lex- 
ham Gardens, W.; H. K. G. Bamber, 
Ingress House, Greenhithe; A. Brooks, 
Goldsmiths, Langdon Hills, Essex; W. J. 
Cooper, The Elms, lLavernock, near 
Penarth; A. C. Davies, 4, Mount Avenue, 
Ealing; G. M. R. Layton, Icknieldbury, 
Royston, Herts; and P. M. Stewart, 4, 
Temple Wood Avenue, Hampstead, 
N.W. Registered office, 4, Lloyd’s Avenue, 
PG: 


Canadian Soldiers Township. 

The Bruce Preparedness League of 
Canada has arranged with the Provisional 
Government to set apart the township of 
Shackleton, Northern Ontario, for settle- 
ment by soldiers from the county. The 
Government will construct the necessary 
roads with soldier labour, and will erect 
and equip central buildings and provide 
wagons, sleighs, and farm machinery for 
the colony. The Government will also 
give each settler at the expiration of five 
years, on due performance of settlement 
duties, a farm of 150 acres. The Bruce 
Preparedness League is headed by Mr. 
Cargill and Mr. C. W. Bowman, members 
of the Legislature for the county and of 
the association formed in 1915 to assist 
voluntary recruiting in the county. Ap- 
proximately 3,000 soldiers enlisted from 
Bruce, and it is estimated that 1,500 will 
return to farming. 


Elgin’s Building Scheme. 


At a meeting of the Elgin Town Coungil 
a minute of the Public Health Committee 
was submitted stating that Baillie Wittet 
and Mr. Turriff, the burgh surveyor, had 
considered the formulating of a scheme for 
building of houses for the working classes 
after the war. The scheme _ proposes 
to erect seven flatted houses in blocks of 
four. There would be a living room, two 
bedrooms, scullery, bathroom, larder, and 
two cupboards. There would be sixteen 
houses to the acre. The estimated cost 
would be £1,440. The rental of each house 
would be taken at £12 per annum. This 
would give a gross income of £336, equal 
to a return of 3.33 per cent., without any 
allowance for feu duty, repayment of loan, 


taxes, or repairs. The committee were of 
opinion that this seemed the most feasible 
plan. Consideration of the proposal was 
postponed. 


St. Paul’s Dome Restoration. 

Considerable progress is being made 
with the restoration of the stonework sup- 
porting the dome of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
The repair of the south-western pier im- 
volved the insertion of nearly 3,000 ft. of 
Portland stone and over twenty tons of 
cement. It took four years to finish, but 
the strength of the pier now is neafly 
double. The work on the next pier has 
been in hand six or eight months and! is 
making steady headway. “There is little 
doubt,” said an expert, “that in the days of 
Sir Christopher Wren the weight of the 
dome caused a subsidence. During the 
repair stones were found seriously crushed 
owing to this cause. The cramping (the 
use of iron bars with hooked ends) of the 
stone-work with iron resulted in the corners 
of some stones being blown off by the ex- 
pansion of the iron-work. The way im 
which difficulties of construction were over- 
come bears remarkable tribute to the 
master mind of Sir Christopher Wren.” 


A Forty-four Hours’ Week for Piumbers: 

At a meeting of the Plumbers’ National 
Joint Industrial Council, held in Newcastle 
on January 4—when such centres as 
London, Manchester, Birmingham, and 
Newcastle were represented—important 
decisions were arrived at. It was deter 
mined to approach the Government for a 
separate individual Industrial Council, as 
suggested by the Whitley Report, this 
beig in confirmation of and to seeuré 
Government recognition of the voluntary 
joint council, which had (existed in this im 
dustry since January, 1915. The plumb= 
ing trade so long ago having anticipated 
the Whitley Report, a deputation was ap- 


pointed to wait upon the Ministry of | 


Labour forthwith. It was also decided that 
as andi from the first full working week in 
April a forty-four-hours’ week be generally 
adoted in the trade without reduction of 
wages. 

A Manchester Town Plan. 

A town-planning scheme of far-reaching 
importance is engaging the attention of a 
special committee of the Manchester 
Corporation. For many momths a sub 
committee of the Town-planning Special 
Committee has been at work formulating a 
plan for the betterment of the southern 
side of the city, embracing Withington, 
Didsbury, West Didsbury, Fallowfield, 
Chorlton-cum-Hardy, Levenshulme, Open= 
shaw, Clayton, and Gorton. 
the Manchester Town Hall the General 
Committee, under the chairmanship of 
Alderman Turnbull, spent over two hours 
in examining the scheme piece by piece. 
Altogether the area mapped for improve 
ment is 5,290 acres. It is proposed 
make new roads and widen old one's, and to 
lay out the landi for building purposes s0 
as to help to relieve the house shortage 


from which the city is suffering. Many | 


buildings and constructional schemes ate 
involved, and sites are provided for allot 


ments, playing fields, schools, and hos } 
The new roads are to vary in width | 
from 42 ft. to 100 ft., and one of the larger | 


pitals. 


is to run from Slade Lane to Cheadle. 


The Committee will meet weekly until the | 
examined in all it 


scheme has been 


details. 


Recently at | 
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NATIONAL PAPER ECONOMY. 


Although Government control of paper has been 
vaxed, supplies are still short, and we would ask 
jr readers to co-operate with us in assisting the 
ports to eliminate waste. This they may do in 
cher of two ways— 

1. By plactng a direct subscription for the Journal 
sth the Publisher, or 

2. By placing with a newsagent an order for its 
gular delevery. 


. Legal Advice for Architects. 
MeIDENTLY the Society of Architects is deter- 


mined to maintain its reputation as a progressive 
body. In its journal for January, there is 
anounced “a very comprehensive scheme of recon- 
suction calculated greatly to increase the resources, 
sope, and utility of the society, render it more 
«tensively serviceable to its members, and facilitate 
i; work in connection with the various progressive 
reasures of reform which it has in hand.” With one 
«ception, what these progressive measures are is not 
wulged. It is stated, however, that the Council has 
tablished, with the guidance and approval of its legal 
dvisers, regulations enabling members in certain 
«ses to apply to the society for advice on points of 
Iw arising out of their professional practice. 
Ixcellent! although it will certainly promote litiga- 
on; for architects assured of the support of their 
ciety will be less inclined to submit with a patient 
‘tug to oppressive injustice. On the other hand, 
tere will be a kind of rebate on this tendency. An 
cainent solicitor once wrote a manual bearing some 
sch title as “ How to Avoid Going to Law,” beevar- 
ty-neighbour being in his opinion a poor kind of 
sort, in which the victor may chance to have bank- 
iptcy for his guerdon. Obviously, therefore, the 
sciety will be doing good work even when it advises 
astention. There is no more prevalent delusion than 
tat which confuses moral right with legal obligat:on, 
lading countless persons to carry into court cases that 
de absolutely hopeless. With the help of the society 
(ses brought forward by architects will be, no doubt, 
(refully sifted, and in the process a considerable 
mount of special knowledge should be accumulated, 
ad from it there should be evolved special skill in 
caling with such cases, while the experience derived 
om so large a practice, and the mass of exhibits 
ollected, should enable generalisations that could be 
trned to excellent account for the furtherance of legal] 
« legislative reform. 


@ 


Professional Defence. 


/This idea of legal service is of course not new. 
lany other institutions have similar schemes ; and the 
eiety itself is merely extending the scope and power 
‘ the Board of Professional Defence set up by the 
Guncil some years ago. Under the new regulations 
te Society will not only advise its members—it will 
fve them more substantial assistance; and as many 
«poor patient’s life has been saved by the good 
Octor’s timely provision of the nourishing diet he has 
fescribed, so the Society offers financial assistance 
0 defend cases where questions of professional 


} 


} 


principle are involved.’’ Of course, the Society’s 
scheme “is intended solely for the assistance and 
protection of architects as such.” It can be imagined 
that occasions will arise when it will be very difficult to 
discriminate between the architect and the man—to 
determine whether a “tort ” affecting the man affects 
also the architect. Then, again, the Society will have 
to fob off Mr. Legality, the gentleman who loves the 
excitement of litigation, and will seize the smallest 
occasion for bringing a case ‘before the. courts, 
especially if he can do it at somebody else’s expense. 
From this type no profession is free. But what a 
reflection it 1s On our social system that justice is a 
luxury which poor men cannot afford unless they pool 
their resources! Must, indeed, do this~ to protect 
themselves against the law, by which they may be 
crushed, although it is supposed to defend them. 


Knighthood for a Builder. 

It was inevitable that Mr. (or, as we must now call 
him, Sir James) Carmichael should receive the honour 
of Knighthood. He has ungrudgingly given the 
Government and the country the benefit of his exten- 
sive and miscellaneous experience as a building con- 
tractor. If he, and men of similar standing in the 
building industry, had been consulted earlier the many 
and diverse scandals that have arisen would have been 
averted, much time and millions of money would have 
been saved, and men and materials cou'd have been 
spared for the carrying on of private work. When at 
length Mr. Ernest Newton and Mr. Carmichael were 
consulted, most of the mischief had been done. As 
usual, the specialists were not called in until the case 
had become desperate, when certainly it was too much 
to expect that these gentlemen could do more than 
check the further spread of the disease. Nevertheless, 
they have “done the State some service,” and it would 
seem that the State is not altogether ungrateful, 
although it ought not to do these things by halves. 


Getting to Work. 


As soon as the new Government settles down to 
business it must give serious attention to the 
recommendations of the Committee appointed by the 
Minister of Reconstruction to consider the position of 
the building industry after the war. Three months 
ago and more the Committee advised priority of 
release for the professions and trades concerned in the 
building industry ; release at the earliest possible date, 
well in advance of the commencement of demobilisa- 
tion, of pivotal men required for the production of 
materials ; immediate provision of labour to get and 
prepare earth during the winter for the making of 
stock bricks, so as not to miss manufacture in IQIQ; 
the release from Government occupation of brickyards 
to allow of preparation and equipment for early 
resumption of brickmaking operations; the securing 
of adequate supplies of fuel and raw materials; the 
scrapping of inefficient plant and the substitution of 
modern machinery and appliances; financial assist- 
ance by the State for extension and equipment of 
works; and standardisation of fittings in all trades, 
especially for cottages, to expedite manufacture. 
Anxiety to see some of these recommendations 
materialise is being freely expressed, and we therefore 
repeat them, lest Ministers as deeply absorbed now in 
the business of the Peace Congress as they were 
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aforetime in conducting the war, should incontinently 
lose sight of the obligations so clearly imposed on 
them by the findings of a committee of their own 
creation. 


The Opportunity for Substitute Materials. 


It has been suggested that peace may not be 
formally declared until midsummer. That is no 
reason why the steps essential to reconstruction should 
be for a moment neglected. Midsummer is a long 
way off, and between then and now the building 
industry should be going full steam ahead, with 
supplies sufficiently abundant to warrant the removal 
of all restriction upon them. True, there are many 
obstacles to the adequate importation of timber; and 
for a much longer period than six months the demand 
for bricks will vastly exceed the largest possible 
output ; but the supply of alternative materials will be 
limited only by a scarcity of labour which can be 
almost completely met by judicious demobilisation. 
If it be possible to construct a large factory “ without 
enough timber in it to make a clothes-peg,”’ and with 
never a brick in it from foundation to roof, it ought to 
be easy to build cottages similarly innocent of the two 
materials upon which too much reliance has been 
placed hitherto, partly as a matter of use and wont, 
with the inevitable prejudice against materials that, 
being comparatively unfamiliar, inspire less con- 
fidence, and partly, it must be confessed, because, until 
quite recently, architects have had but little oppor- 
tunity of showing whether or not concrete could be 
made comely. and because, moreover, concrete 
cottages (save in exceptional instances in which local 
conditions were favourable) were not demonstrably 
as cheap as those constructed of brick and timber. 
With the advent of the blockmaking machine, with 
architects addressing themselves seriously to the 
design of concrete cottages, and with the shortage of 
the older materials sending up their price sky-high, to 
say nothing of the difficulty of getting them at all, 
concrete gets its chance ; and, in speaking of concrete, 
we include, of course, all those substitute materials 
that, generally speaking, have concrete as a basis. 


The Late Mr. Matthew Garbutt, F.R.I.B.A., A.M.I.C.E. 


There is in every organisation a solid, dependable, 
hardworking type of member, who may be regarded 
as “ pivotal.’ More showy, more ambitious, but less 
patient and far less industrious men, who make up the 
bulk of any executive committee or administrative 
council, may have brilliant flashes of imaginative 
insight once in a while which certainly justify their 
calling and election; but all the hard work, and most 
of the common sense are put in by men like Matthew 
Garbutt, who not only steady the boat, but really keep 
her going. Such men give so freely and ungrudg- 
ingly of their energies, and are so destitute of personal 
vanity, that their sterling merit, their fine effective 
force, is apt to be taken as a matter of course. It is 
thought that they revel in the drudgery which is gene- 
rally detested. and that their virtue is its own reward ; 
which is only partly true, for the dullest and most 
persistent plodder is grateful for a little sympathetic 
recognition of his true worth, even while he depre- 
cates any little item of praise that may happen to 
come his way. Mr. Garbutt’s undeviating devotion to 
the business of the R.I.B.A. is beautiful to remember. 
And as he worked, so he spoke—effectually, but 
without rhetoric. He was fond of speaking, and he 
always contributed something practical to the debate. 
Primarily an engineer rather than an architect, he 
loved to associate with architects, and to give them 
the full benefit of his large experience of the more 
prosaic aspects of construction. Yet prosaic aspects 
did not exhaust his interests. It was not altogether 
the attraction of opposites that led him to love archi- 


| 
- | 
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tects and to work so strenuously and so helpfully wi, 
and for them. That he loved also the artistic side | 
construction is evident from his membership of t, 
Council of the Japan Society, to which he wy, 
attracted by the craftsmanship of the Japanese met; 
workers. “‘Matt.,’’ as he liked to be called by } 
friends, will be greatly missed by them. 


Alleged Rodin Sculpture Forgeries. 


It is more painful than surprising to read that ¢ 
alleged Rodin statue frauds in France are more exte 
sive than had been at first supposed. There has been, 
is reported, a rather considerable industry in fab 
cations of Rodin’s work. Spurious attribution is 
fate that overtakes nearly all the great mastei 
hardly excepting the architects, although in the 
case the musrepresentation is seldom fraudulei 
Sometimes the object is sordid, as when the attrib 
tion to Jones, or Wren, or Adam, sends up rent 
purchase-price ; but more often it 1s sheer vanity th 
prompts the claim. There is a passion for pedigr 
—of man or horse or house—and up to a certain poi 
the demand for it is sound and wholesome; but j| 
nemesis 1s.fraudulent misrepresentation, which cou 
hardly occur but for the inveterate habit of payi| 
for names and reputations rather than for merit ar 
value. That a work must be good because it w) 
done by a great master is what Ruskin would ha 
termed a “pathetic fallacy’—and it is doub 
pathetic because it offers so strong a temptation | 
dishonesty. Vanity and ignorance make such frau 
only too easy—indeed, assist in the process, the eag 
and inexpert purchaser of a “ fake’’ being uninte 
tionally an accessory before the fact. Nor has # 
rascally copyist the excuse that people who pref 
names to intrinsic merit have only themselves | 
blame if they are deceived by neglected genius, tl 
fact being that the more clever he is at copying, # 
less likely is he to possess either creative genius ‘| 
even marked individuality. It is said, however, th| 
the Rodin impostor is a sculptor of reputation, b' 
hitherto no name has been mentioned. 


London’s Model Housing Scheme. | 


A model estate is to be built by the London Count 
Council, to give a lead in the housing movemer 
Rumour had it that the site chosen was in the Taba1 
Street area, and the announcement of the suppose 
choice was greeted with ironic laughter. Yet appa 
ently the proposition was actual and serious, andi 
pathetic impracticability was rather an occasion fh 
sadness, whether because of the exceeding slumm 
ness of the area, or because of the curious inability ‘| 
see that this quality is an absolute disqualificatio 
If by substituting exemplary dwellings for squali 
tenements the district could be transformed from | 
purgatory to a sort of paradise, the gain would |) 
tremendous, and ultimately the Tabard Street aré’ 
may rise glorious out of its ashes; but the Borough | 
no fit environment for an experiment intended || 
demonstrate the amenities of housing, and it ist 
wonder that, by a violent revulsion, rumour stretche 
its wings towards Golder’s Green. Whether she wi 
there find rest for the sole of her foot is yet to 
seen. Nor is it as yet quite clear whether the so-calle| 
“model estate ’’ is really to be that, or merely a muc| 
smaller experiment in house building. Probably th 
experiment would be, at first, the more useful ente: 
prise, if it enabled the Council to ascertain, by actti 
samples in three dimensions, what are the most useft| 
methods of planning and what are the most economic 
materials of construction. On these matters the publ: 
might be invited to form an opinion and express | 
preference, and this they could do very much mor) 
decidedly after examining actual houses rather tha 
from merely seeing pictures and models. 

| 
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RECONSTRUCTION AND TEMPORARY HOUSING. 


BY SERGEANT L. E. WALKER. 


LTHOUGH a period of between two and three 
years in France has perhaps left the writer 
somewhat out of touch with the current order of 

ings, the following first-hand impressions formed 
nthe spot may not be without interest. _ 

The first sight of what remains of the city of Ypres 
which, with the exception of a building here and 
here, is a veritable rubble-heap) oppresses one with 

sense of utter hopelessness. It seems impossible 
nat such a place can ever be restored to any 
emblance of a habitable city. [he pre-war occupa- 
ion of the writer was that of a clerk of works, and it 
vas natural that he should speculate upon the probable 
aethods of reconstruction. 

First as to materials: of brick and stone there 1s 
in abundance, but not in such a form as would 
yermit of their re-use as originally employed. Very 
ittle timber remains, most of that which was not 
festroyed having been salved and put to other uses. 

The number of buildings whose condition would 

varrant restoration to their original form is so small 
is to be negligible, and in a great many cases the 
listurbance of the subsoil by the many bombardments 
vill preclude the re-erection of buildings with the old 
ype of foundations, which would assuredly prove 
instable. 
' To summarise broadly, then, the problem appears 
obe to construct an almost entirely new city, the onlv 
naterial available in abundance being broken brick 
ind stone. 

The type of construction which at once suggests 
tself is reinforced concrete and this would appear to 
atisfy all requirements, except, perhaps, the esthetic, 
ind this could be met by the facing of buildings with 
\ippropriate material. 


The effect of the shortage of structural steel and 
timber, which is certain to be felt for a long time, 
would thus be minimised, and since the waterproofing 
of concrete no longer presents any difficulties, this 
material could also be used for roots. 

It is generally assumed that the repatriated popula- 
tion of the devastated districts will be employed on 
this reconstruction, and a preparatory measure would 
be the provision of suitable temporary housing 
accommodation. ‘There exists, of course. the many 
large “ permanent” camps, which were occupied by 
the troops during their periodical spells of rest from 
the line, but the huts of which they are composed are 
not, generally speaking, suited for domestic life, and 
apparently other temporary dwellings will need to be 
provided. The thought occurs that much of the 
material of which the aforementioned huts are con- 
structed could be re-employed for this purpose, and 
could be augmented with other timber salved from 
cur trenches, where many thousands of feet of service- 
able scantlings were used in revetments. The huge 
quantity of small-mesh expanded metal, which was 
also used in those revetments for retaining the earth 
sides could also be salved, and this, fixed over a 
timber framework, and plastered with cement and 
sand waterproofed, would provide a weatherproof 
form of construction suitable for both walls and roof. 
An internal lining of matchboarding or asbestos sheet 
would make for comfort and equability of temperature. 

It is certain that those who tackle these problems 
will, of necessity, have to accept the conditions and 
material they find to hand, and in so doing must needs 
abandon much of the prejudice against new materials 
and methods with which we as a nation seem, in the 
past, to have been obsessed. 
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“ARCHITECTURE AND AERIAL 
PHOTOGRAPHY.” 


N exceptionally interesting article, entitled 
“Architecture and Aerial Photography,” is 
contributed by Captain Gordon H. G. Holt, 

R.A.F., to the January issue of the “ Architectural 
Review,’’ just published. In this he demonstrated 
(what has never yet been thoroughly appreciated) the 
great potentialities of aerial photography in relation to 
surveying, archeology, and town planning. Captain 
Holt’s article 1s accompanied by a number of 
extremely interesting photographs, both “ oblique ”’ 
and “vertical,” the subjects including the Victor 
Emmanuel II. Memorial, Rome, views of Bath, Salis- 
bury, Cologne, Bruges, Amiens and Abingdon—the 
last being a general survey of an area about five miles 
across and consisting of some scores of individual 
photographs joined together in the form of a 
“ mosaic,’’ and making a complete and accurate plan. 
The view of Cologne is reproduced with this notice. 
“ Aerial photography,” says Captain Holt, “allows 
objects on or near the ground to be recorded in three 
dimensions. This statement needs qualifying, but 
first of allit is as well to indicate clearly what it means. 

“What is a plan? 

“It is the representation of certain features or 
objects in a given area, this area being the result of 
length x breadth, with the eye of the draughtsman or 
spectator assumed to be directly above, in a third 
dimension, called depth. 

“Now, in aerial photography, the eye is not 
assumed to be there. 7 zs ¢here, and from its point of 
vantage it—or rather the lens—merely records every- 
thing occurring in this given area, in its three dimen- 
sions of length, breadth, and depth. : 

“The ‘vertical’ method’ yields a plan. The 
aeroplane, with the camera fixed at right angles to its 


line of flight, steers straight over the objective; why 
the operator is satisfied that he is dead over the aq 
point,’ and the machine true in both the longitudir 
and lateral planes, he exposes the plate. There js _ 
need to fear a blurry or inaccurate ring around | 
because the lens is so built that whatever is record | 
on this outer edge of the plate—where distortion wot! 
naturally occur—is seen clearly, sharply, and withc. 
foreshortening. This allows of the ‘overlappin; 
system being employed ; for the outer edges of all ¢. 
prints being clear-cut and to scale, all the features 

common to prints I and 2, 2 and 3, or 3 and 4a 
wedded together by juxtaposing print 2 over— 
alongside of—1 ; or print 2 over 3, or 3 over 2, ager) 
case may be, giving ultimately what is known as 
“mosaic. ae 

“The ‘oblique’ method is used for perspective 
Let us suppose that not only the above plan is wante 
but also a more easily understood representation 
certain buildings or traffic-articulations on the wa 
such as St. Paul or the nodal point known as Trafalg 
Square. 

“The ideal representation would clearly be # 
perspective ; by flying round and over it, witha speci 
camera, a bird’s-eye view can be taken, showing 4 
ordnance of the square cr the ‘volume’ of the fabr 
in three dimensions and in their relations to featun 
near by. Characteristic details, anomalous or unusu 
effects, which with the spectator on the ground wou. 
perforce escape attention, reveal themselves instantl 

“These two methods, when combined, afford 
maximum of true information with a minimum of tr 
expended, and have proved invaluable in the fiek 
A moment's reflection will bring home the contentio 
that it will prove equally invaluable to our professio: 
Aerial photography should radically affect, amon 
other things (I have in mind geological and agricu 
tural surveys) :— . 

“(1) The survey map. 
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AEROPLANE VIEW OF COLOGNE. 


(From the “ Architectural Review.”) 
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“(2) The complementary data necessary for town 
planning. 

“(3) The representation of particular buildings and 
estates. 

“(4) The representation of archeological subjects. 

“(5) The data for architectural and archeological 
lectures and illustrations. 

“Nowadays, an aeroplane can master a stiff wind, 
and a ground mist 1s no obstacle to the new lenses. 
These are designed and manufactured to absorb all 
the colours of the solar spectrum whilst eliminating the 
ultra-violet rays. With optical science going forward 

_by leaps and bounds, I hazard the statement that in a 

_few years natural colour photography, at any altitude 
and without any distortion whatsoever, will be pos- 
sible; and, what is more, in daily use.” 

The current issue of the “ Review ’’ contains several 
other attractive features, including the first of a new 
series of articles entitled “ Gems of English Architec- 
ture,’ by Nathaniel Lloyd, the example illustrated 
being a charming seventeenth-century house— 
“Rampyndene,” Burwash, Sussex. An article of 
interest to archeologist and art-lover alike is that bv 
Mr. Stephen A. Warner on “ London Sword Stands.”’ 
A fine specimen of current Anglo-Indian architecture 
—the New High Court, Allahabad—designed by Mr. 

Frank Lishman, F.R.I.B.A., Consulting Architect to 
the Government of United Provinces, is fully illus- 
trated and described. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Borough of Leicester Housing Competition. 


To the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ AND BUILDERS 
JOURNAL. 


Sirs,—In the current issue of THE ARCHITECTS’ 
AND BUILDERS’ JOURNAL you give some particulars 
of the first premiated design in this competition. 
What is of particular interest to architects is what 
cottages can be built for at the present time. In this 
instance the estimated cost apnears to have been 
given in pre-war terms, which to-day are absolutely 
out of the question. A more appropriate figure—than 
that given—would be a round £4600.—Yours, etc., 

DAVID JOHN ROBARTS, A.R.I.B.A. 

1, South Grove, Erdington, - Birmingham. 


Classes for the Painter and Decorator. 


To the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ AND BUILDERS’ 
JOURNAL. 


Sirs,—I notice in your issue of January 8 that Mr. 
A. S. Jennings, in his article entitled “ The Education 
of the Painter and Decorator,” draws attention to the 
need for additional classes and competent teachers to 
istruct young lads in the craft of paintine. 

May I bring to your notice the practical classes for 
painting conducted by the Worshipful Company of 
Painter-Stainers. in conjunction with the Worshipful 
Company of Carpenters, at the Trade Training 
Schools, 153, Great Tichfield Street, W.1. (near 
Great Portland Street Station, Metropolitan Rail- 
Way)? 

The painting class is under the direction of Mr. 
‘TT. W. Hardy, to whom application can be made 
personally or by letter, and is open to students Tues- 
day and Friday nights from 7 to 9.30 p.m. 

All expenses of materials are borne by the Painters’ 

Ompany, except that an adult pays 5s. per term of 
ten weeks’ tuition, and an apprentice under eighteen 
3s. 

Prizes and certificates are awarded for good work 
during the session. 

_ The Company will gladly welcome to the class any 


| 


| 


soldiers discharged from the Army who want to lean. 

the painting trade in all its branches.—Yours faith- 

fully, E. FRANK JACKSON, Renter-Warden. 
49, Rathbone Place, W. 


FALLING PRICES OF MATERIALS. 


HE report of the Committee on “ Financial Risks 
Attached to the Holding of Trading Stocks” is 
now published by the Ministry of Reconstruction. 

The Committee were appointed early last year by Dr. 
Addison, who recognised that fear, on the part of 
manufacturers and traders, of losses due to a fall in 
prices of raw material bought at war-time prices, 
would tend to cause a reluctance to embark on full- 
scale production after the war, and would thereby 
retard the attainment of maximum national pro- 
ductiveness. He accordingly invited the Com- 
mittee to inquire and report as to any. measures 
which could be adopted with a _ view to 
securing that manufacturers and others should be 
financially in a position to hold stocks after the war, 
and that reasonable safeguards should be established 
to prevent serious financial losses as a result of possible 
depression following on a period of great inflation, in 
respect of stocks of materials required for industry. 

After illustrating the enormous rise during the war 
in the prices of raw materials and goods, the Com- 
mittee express the view that apprehension of loss due 
to a drop in prices is well founded. Five main causes 
are likely to bring about this fall :— 

(1) The disappearance of war risk insurance, etc. ° 

(2) Reduction in freights due to increased avail- 
ability of shipping. De. 

(3) Fall of wages compared with the rates prevailing 
during the war due to increased availability of labour 
on demobilisation. 

(4) Additional production (due to cessation of the 
demand for military material) of staple articles now 
standing at “scarcity prices.” 

(<) Reduction of the note issue to restore an effec- 
tive gold standard, or, in other words, “ deflation ’’ of 
credit. ; 

A natural corollary of the trader’s fear that he will 
lose through falling prices is that he should wish to 
take a very conservative valuation of his unsold.stocks. 
This affects their valuation for the determination of 
excess profits duty. 

The three lines of possible relief that have been 
suggested by traders are :— 

(1) Lower rates of taxation during the war. 

(2) The Government to bear a share (out of taxes 
already received) in any losses after the war. 

(3) A redefinition of “ profits.” 


THE PLATES. 


Grain Elevator at Hull. 

HIS important structure has been lately completed 
for the Hull Joint Dock Committee. A descrip- 
tion of it is given on page 50. 

Victory Loan Arch, Montreal. 

The above arch was built as a part of the decora- 
tions put up during the recent Victory Loan campaign 
in Canada. It was dedicated by the Bishop of Mont- 
real, on November 11, and by a fortunate coincidence 
word was received on the morning of the dedication 
that the armistice was signed. The arch was erected in 
lath and plaster, and the total height from the base 
to the top of the flagstaff was 70 ft. There is a pro- 
posal before the city to re-erect it in marble. In the 
event of an affirmative decision, Mr. Septimus 
Warwick, F.R.I.B.A., proposes to modify his design 
considerably. Mr. Warwick, it will be remembered, 
formerly practised in this country in partnership with 


Mr. H. Austen Hall. 
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THE WEEK’S NEWS FROM FAR AND NEAR. 


Atr-raid Memorials. 
It is proposed to erect commemorative 
tablets on spots where bombs fell in South 


London, with a record of what happened. 


Canterbury Cathedral Windows. 
Ancient stained-glass windows taken 
out from Canterbury Cathedral during the 
war have now been replaced. 


Housing Enterprise at Pontypridd. 

Pontypridd District Council has 
decided to build 1,600 working-class 
houses at an estimated cost of £400 each. 


An Apology. 
We have to apologise to Mr. Alfred 
Burr for the accidental misspelling of his 
name in our special New Year’s issue. 


Hull Grammar School Extensions. 
The Hull Grammar School Committee 
have instructed the architect to get out de- 
tailed plans and specifications for proposed 
extensions of the Grammar School. 


De Minimis non Curat Lex. 

A district’ surveyor, summoning a firm 
of builders for the recovery of fees, in- 
cluded in his claim an amount of 3!%d. for 
postage. The item was disallowed by the 
Lambeth magistrate. 


7Town-planning at Croydon. 

A town-planning scheme to cover 1,160 
acres on the Beddington and Wallington 
side of Croydon is about to be submitted 
to the Local Government Board for 
approval. 


Memorial to Mr. Charles Frohman. 

Friends of the late Mr. Charles Froh- 
man, who lost his life in the Lusitania, are 
erecting a drinking fountain at Marlowas 
a memorial. Mr. Frohman was a great 
admirer of Marlow. 


“ Tqwo-decker’ Houses for Portsmouth. 

Portsmouth Town Council have agreed 
to a clearance of a moted slum area, on 
which it is proposed to build houses on the 
“two-decker” plan to let at 4s. 6d. to 
6s. 6d. a week. 


New Partnership. 

Mr. J. H. Hanson and Mr. Frank 
Abbey, of Huddersfield, have amalga- 
mated their businesses amd are carrying 
on as civil engineers, architects, surveyors, 
Jand agents, and valuers, under the title 
of Abbey and Hanson, at 11, Cloth Hall 
Street, Huddersfield. 


Model General Conditions of Contract. 
The Society of Architects’ form of 
building contract is being published for 
public sale, and copies of it will be obtain- 
able from the printers, Messrs. W. S. 
Cowell, Ltd., Ipswich, and from the 
society at 28, Bedford Square, W.C.1, 
price one shilling. 


Salford Housing Scheme. 
_A special meeting of the Health Com 
mittee of Salford Borough Council has 
passed a resolution that, subject to the 
consent of the Local Government Board, 
the committee should be authorised to 
purchase sixty-nine acres of land at 
Kersal on which to erect houses for the 
working classes. The suggested cost of 
the land was £400 per acre, or a total for 


the plot of about £27,822. The committee 
asked the Council to direct that applica- 
tion be made to the Local Government 
Board for powers to borrow £28,500 to 
cover the cost of purchasing the land and 
incidental expenses. The Mayor agreed 
to call a special meeting in the course of 
the next fortnight. 


Old Drury’s Colonnade. 

Apropos. of the pending change in the 
proprietorship of Drury Lane Theatre, a 
correspondent of the “Globe” recalls that 
there was no colonnade down the side, nor 
porch over the front entrance, when the 
theatre was built, the colonnade being 
added after the alterations at Regent’s 
Quadrant, from which its columns were 
transferred. 


A Builder's Beneficence. 

The Building Trade Branch of the 
King’s Fund for the Disabled, throwgh 
Mr. Ernest J. Brown, a trustee, has re- 
ceived a generous donation of £1,000 from 
Mr. Walter Laurence, the president of the 
Institute of Builders. Gifts to this 
branch of the fund are ear-marked for dis- 
abled officers or men of the forces whu 
wish to take up the building trade as a 
means of livelihood. 


Isle of Man Builders’ Strike Averted. 

The threatened strike of men engaged 
in the building trades at Douglas, Isle of 
Man, has been averted, arbitration having 
been agreed upon. The men demand an 
advance from ninepence to one shilling per 
hour, and, pending an award, the 
employers have conceded elevenpence. 
Plumbers, who had been out for six weeks, 
come under the arrangement and have re- 
turned to work. 


Pathological Laboratory for Northampton 
Flos pital. 

Mr. G. T. Hawkins, a prominent North- 
ampton boot manufacturer, has given 
53,000 towards the building and equip- 
ment of a pathological laboratory at the 
Northampton General Hospital. It was 
decided a year ago to build the laboratory, 
but owing to the war a building licence 
could not be obtained. This difficulty has 
now been overcome, and building will 
shortly be commenced. 


Model Cottage: £400. 

Speaking at Waltham Cross, Mr. Pem- 
berton Billing, M.P., said he intended to 
initiate a housing scheme in East Herts. 
He had laid, he said, the foundation of 
a model cottage built of reinforced- 
concrete blocks. The house would contain 
four rooms on the ground floor, three bed- 
rooms, and a bathroom, and would cost less 
than £400. He intended to erect a row of 
such dwellings on a meadow facing his own 
house at Hertford. 


A.A. of Ireland. 

At a meeting of the Architectural Asso- 
ciation of Ireland, on January 9, with Mr. 
W. J. Burke in the chair, a paper on 
“The Cistercian Monastery and its Plan” 
was read by Mr. Harold G. Leask. The 
lecturer described the general arrange- 
ment and details of the plan of a typical 
Cistercian monastery and the various 
practical considerations and details of the 
monastic life which affected the lay-out of 
the buildings. He showed, on the whole, 


a Cistercian abbey to be a piece of prac- 
tical and common-sense planning, 
thoroughly in keeping with the Order and 
regularity of the monastic rule of life, and 
in many ways far in advance of the other 
dwellings of the time. The lecture was 
illustrated by numerous lantern slides. 


Mr. Alexander Gill. 

Mr. Alexander Gill, the largest owner of 
house property in the Isle of Man, has died 
from pneumonia. He took a prominent 
part in the development of modern 
Douglas by building several great 
company houses on the sea front and im 
Onchan, an important suburb of Douglas. 
Mr. Gill was a dinector and deputy- 
chairman of the Palace and Derby Castle, 
Ltd., and built the Palace. Twice he um 
successfully sought election to the House 
of Keys. 


Sewage Farm Site. 

The Reading Town Council have aban. 
doned their scheme for erecting 500 
dwelling houses on a site provisionally 
selected in the neighbourhood of the 
borough sewage farm. The scheme was 
strongly opposed by the local Labour 
party, whose objections were stated by a 
deputation which attended the last meet- 
ing of the Town Council. Mr. Wool 
dridge, president of the Labour Party, 
declared that the land was always water- 
logged, and Miss Blackall said that if, as 
she understood, it had been rejected as a 
site for a cemetery it could scarcely be 
regarded as suitable for building the 
nucleus of a garden city. It had been said, 
she stated, that the smell from the sewage 
farm was healthy, but if it was healthy it 
was decidedly unpleasant. The Council, 
after a long discussion, decided to look | 
for a fresh site. 


Proposed New Bridge Over the Forth. | 


At a meeting of the Eastern District | 
Committee of Stirling County Council at| 
Falkirk, Mr. J. P. Smith, Larbert, raised 
the question. of the desirability of a bridge 
for pedestrian and vehicular traffic across | 
the River Forth at or near the North and 
South Alloa Ferry, and suggested that the 
matter be taken up in the first instance by 
the District Committee in conjunction 
with the road authority on the north side| 
of the river. A bridge such as that sug- 
vested, he said, would be a great boom| 
to the trading community north and south’ 
of the Forth, and would relieve the con-| 
gestion of traffic on the Stirling road. To 
get to Alloa from Grangemouth involved 
at present a detour of about twenty miles. 
As regards the construction of the bridge, 
he stated that there was an island in the 
centre of the river which could be utilised 
with advantage. He moved that the| 
matter be remitted to the Roads Com- 
mittee to see what powers the committee| 
had, and also with a view to a conference 
with the other local authorities concerned. 
Mr. Smith’s suggestions were agreed to. 


COMPETITION. 


Grange-over-Sands Cinema. | 
We learn from Mr. C. MecAnthur) 
Butler, secretary of the Society of Archr 


tects, that the above competition is now 
cancelled. | 
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ORGANISATION FOR THE HOUSING MOVEMENT, 


OLLOWING is the remainder of the 
very important memorandum sub- 
mitted by the National Housing and Town 
Planning Council to the President of the 
Local Government Board for England and 
Wales. (The first part appeared last 
week. ) 
1h 
Resolutions relative to various matters 
arising out of the Report of the Com- 
mittee, presided over by Sir J. Tudor 
Walters, M.P., appointed to consider 
questions of building construction in 
connection with the provision of dwellings 
for the working classes. 


Housing Schemes on Town Planning 
Lines. 

The meeting decided to support the 
following proposal by the Tudor Walters 
Committee. page 78 (2): 

“During the emergency period power 
should be given to the Local Government 
Boards to exempt any housing scheme of 


‘which the plans and specifications are 


approved by them from such statutes, 
byelaws, or regulations as in the circum- 
stances the Boards consider it would not 
be expedient to enforce.”’ 

The meeting fully endorsed the view 


taken by the Tudor Walters Committee— 


pages 9 and 10o—that the preparation of a 
Town Planning Scheme provided the 
right method of securing that the regula- 
tions governing a housing scheme—and 
more especially the regulations relating to 
road widths—should be in full accordance 


with modern standards of wise estate 


development. 

They further agreed with the suggestion 
(made by the Tudor Walters Committee) 
that the procedure under the Town Plan- 
ning Clauses of the Housing and Town 


Planning Act of 1909 should be simplified, 


and desired that the following resolution 
passed by a large number of conferences 
called by the National Housing and Town 


Planning Council should be submitted to 
‘the Government in this relation: 


That this Conference, recognising the 
value of the benefits to be conferred on 


the whole community by the exercise of 


municipal guidance and control in secur- 
ine the well-ordered development of both 


‘urban and rural areas, urges the Presi- 


dent of the Local Government Board to 


{prepare and submit to Parliament legisla- 
|tion to provide that all local authorities 


shall be required to prepare simplified 
planning schemes in which the following 
matters shall be made obligatory: 

(1) The limitation of building densities 
per acre. 

(2) The defining of that portion of the 
site area of a dwelling house which may 
be covered with buildings. 

(3) The fixing of building lines on new 
and existing roads. 

(4) The provision of open spaces. 

This Conference is further of opinion 
that such legislation should also provide: 

‘7\ That the procedure to be followed in 
the preparation of schemes shall be 
amended and simplified. 

(6) That District Conferences, com- 
prised of representatives of Local 
Authorities, shall be called by the Local 
Government Boards for England and 
Wales and for Scotland, for the purpose 
of securing the fullest measure of co- 
operation between Local Authorities in 
the preparation and carrying into effect of 


such schemes, more especially in regard 
to main and secondary roads. 


(c) That powers shall be given to 
English and Welsh County Councils, 
acting in co-operation with other Local 
Authorities, to plan such roads as are to 
be maintained either wholly or in part by 
county rates. 


Abhointment of Housing Commtssioners. 


The recommendations of the meeting 
on this point are given in Section III. of 
this Memorandum, 


Detailed Proposals. 

It was decided to urge Local Authorities 
to give their careful and sympathetic 
attention to the proposals included in the 
summary of recommendations attached to 
the Tudor Walters Report, and to urge 
that special attention also be given to the 
points made in paragraphs 84, 99, 100, 
bg Vy ESogulgy TO tO2 sand! 16s of that 
summary. 


Government Aid for Experiments in 
Communal Supply. 


The meeting warmly endorsed the pro- 
posals in paragraphs 82 and 83 of the 
Summary of the Tudor Walters Report, 
and the following resolution was passed: 

That this Joint Meeting of Committees 
urges the Government to give special 
grants in aid to those Local Authorities 
who are willing to undertake experimental 
schemes on an adequate scale for the 
supply of hot water, central heating and 
central washing houses. 


Preparation of Schemes. 


With regard to the recommendation 
(160): “ Every housing scheme to be sub- 
mitted to the Local Government Boards 
for approval should be prepared by a com- 
petent architect,’ it was decided to urge 
the Local Government Board, in making 
regulations relative to this point, to 
amend the proposal to read: “ architect or 
surveyor.”’ 

The meeting was unanimously agreed 
that in all cases housing schemes should 
be prepared by competent men. By a 
very large majority it was agreed that 
where the surveyor to the Local Authority 
could show by his work that he is fully 
competent, his plans should be accepted 
just as readily as those of any other com- 
petent architect or surveyor. 

It was also decided by resolution to sug- 
gest to Local Authorities that where 
schemes involve the building of numbers 
of houses the designs should be prepared 
by more than one competent architect or 
surveyor to avoid monotony of type and 
secure diversity of treatment, and that 
steps should be taken in such cases to 
secure that the various designs should be 
harmonised to secure a proper unity 
throughout the whole estate. 


Work of the Tudor Walters Committee. 

The meeting unanimously passed the 
following resolution of thanks to the Com- 
mittee :— 

That this joint meeting of Committees 
desires to place on record their deep 
appreciation of the most clear and valuable 
report issued by the ‘‘ Committee on 
Questions of Building Construction in 
connection with the Provision of Dwell- 
ings for the Working Classes,’’ under the 
chairmanship of Sir John Tudor Walters, 
which will do so much to encourage and 
assist the required provision to meet the 
present great and pressing need.”’ 


1B 

Suggestions of the Emergency Com- 
mittee of the National Housing and Town 
Planning Council relative to the appoint- 
ment of District Housing Commissioners. 

MW ith regard to the proposal of the Tudor 
Walters Committee that District Housing 
Commissioners should be appointed, the 
Joint Committee meeting of the National 
Council decided to express general 
approval of the proposal, but expressed a 
desire that special stress should be placed 
on the following points :— 

(a) Vhe desirability of appointing as 
Commissioners men with real knowledge 
of the subject and in full sympathy with 
the need for raising the standards of town 
planning and housing. 

(6) The desirability in making these 
appointments of appointing as Commis- 
sioners (or on their staffs) men employed 
in the municipal service on the ground 
that the training received by these men 
specially fits them for the task of en- 
ccuraging and persuading local authorities 
to talxe action, 


Suggested Areas for Commissioners. 

The Emergency Committee desire in 
submitting the suggestions of the joint 
meeting of Committees recorded above to 
add the following suggestions relative to 
the areas of work and the duties of the 
Commissioners and the staffs of the Com- 
missioners, 

It is realised that the Local Government 
Board are in possession of information re- 
lative to this subject of a special kind, but 
in view of the fact that in the Carmichael 
Committee report certain areas are sug- 
gested as suitable for the establishment of 
Regional Committees, and in view also 
of the fact that some of the areas there 
suggested are not convenient from the 
point of view of ready access to a centre, 
the Committee venture, asa result of their 
experience, to suggest the following 
areas as likely to prove of value :— 

(1) North-east Coast (Durham, 
Northumberland, and N. Yorks.). 
Cumberland and Westmorland. 
Lancashire and Cheshire. 

North Wales. 
Mid-Wales and Border Counties. 


Yorkshire—West Riding and East 


5 —— SEO 


Riding. 

(7) Derbyshire, Nottinghamshire, and 
Lincolnshire. 

(8) Leicestershire, Rutland, 
amptonshire, and Bedfordshire. 

(9) Staffordshire, Warwickshire, Wor- 
cestershire. 

(10) Gloucestershire, 
Wiltshire, and Dorset. 

(11) South Wales, West Wales, and 
Monmouthshire, 

(12) Devon and Cornwall. 

(13) Greater London. 

(14) Northern Home Counties—Berk- 
shire, Oxfordshire, Buckinghamshire, 
Hunts, Hertfordshire, Middlesex, and 
Essex (excluding Greater London). 

(15) Southern Home Counties—Kent, 
Surrey, Sussex, and Hants. 

(16) Eastern Counties—Norfolk, Suf- 
folk, and Cambridgeshire. 

Some of these areas are much smaller, 
in point of view of population, than other 
areas—e.g., the Cumberland and West- 
morland area is much smaller than the 
Lancashire and Cheshire area, The Com- 
mittee submit, however, that it is of vital 
importance to consider accessibility as a 
means of securing that local authorities in 
each area may be able at relatively small 


North- 


Somersetshire, 


i 
| 
i 
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expense of time and trouble to meet the 
Commissioner or members of his staff, and 
thus reap the full benefit of their presence 
in the area to co-operate in the task of pre- 
paring first-rate housing schemes. 


Duties of Commissioners. 

The Emergency Committee desire 
especially to emphasise their recognition 
of the desirability of appointing Commis- 
sioners in order to ensure a decentralisa- 
tion of that part of the work of the Local 
Government Board which can be more use- 
fully performed by responsible officers 
living in a provincial centre to which visits 
can easily be paid by the representatives 
of local authorities. They believe that con- 
sultation between a local authority and 
the Commissioner for the district—or the 
experts of his staff—in the various stages of 
preparation of a housing scheme will he 
wholly good, and in view of the need for- 
lessening the volume of work to be done 
by the Central Department, the Commit- 
tee suggest that local authorities should be 
required to submit the details of their 
schemes at the various stages to the Dis- 
trict Commissioner for his consideration 
and report to the Central Department. 

The Committee, however, strongly take 
the view that the responsibility for giving 
sanction to, and finally passing, schemes 
must rest with the Central Department of 
the Board. 


Commissioners and their Staffs. 

The Emergency Committee beg to ex- 
press their opinion that it is extremely 
desirable that the Commissioners should 
be men of approved ability, sound judg- 
ment, and tact, and should possess ex- 
perience of municipal affairs. During the 
war sufficient care has not been given to 
the choice of the men who have had_ to 
act as intermediaries between the Central 
Government departments and representa- 
five men in the various districts, and there 
can be no doubt that appointments to the 
posts of Commissioners will be subjected 
to keen criticism if they are not first-class 
men from the point of view of administra- 
tive efficiency. Quite clearly the staffs of 
the Commissioners should be sufficiently 
large to keep pace with the volume of 
work which will flow into the offices of the 
Commissioners. The staff should be 
adequate, and should certainly include a 
skilled town planner, an architect, and a 
medical officer. 

TV 

Suggestions of the Emergency Commit- 
tee relative to amendments in the methods 
by which, and the stages in which, housing 
schemes are to be presented to the Board. 

The Emergency Committee understand 
that the procedure with regard to the pre- 
sentation of housing schemes to the Board 
is now under revision, and in view of the 
pressing need for speeding up the work: of 
preparation they beg to make strong re- 
commendations in favour of the modifica- 
tion of the procedure to secure that instead 
of waiting to submit the details of their 
schemes ex masse local authorities should 
be encouraged to submit these details in 
distinct stages. 

_ Before setting out the stages suggested 
it is clearly necessary to state the case in 
favour of this amendment of procedure. 
The Committee therefore submit that the 
procedure calls for revision because the 
sending in of the proposals of local 
authorities ez masse must render it diffi- 
cut for the Board to secure the amend- 
ment and improvement of schemes. To do 
this work properly the Commissioners and 
the Central Department must deal with 
questions stage by stage, and should not be 
called upon to take the strong step of 


scrapping a scheme at a time when the 
public interest demands that the work 
shall be placed in hand and work provided 
for demobilised soldiers. 

It may be urged that it is only by insist- 
ing that the full details of the scheme 
shall be sent in at one stage that the 
Treasury will be made aware of their 
definite commitments as to cost. But this 
difficulty is more apparent than real, for 
the Government are already in possession 
of the information which is really vital, 
viz., the number of houses which Local 
Authorities propose to build. The actual 
cost of these houses will depend on two 
factors—the first known to a certain 
degree, the second quite unknown. The 
first is as to the type of house to be built, 
and it is a partly known factor since the 
Government have, through the late Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board, 
made certain declarations which are more 
or less binding. In regard to land, for 
example, the number of houses per acre 1s 
specifically referred to in the Circular of 
March 18, 1918, and the tyne of house, to 
be adopted will clearly be the three bed- 
room tvpe if the declaration of Mr. Hayes 
Fisher, when receiving a Deputation from 
the National Housing and Town Planning 
Council in November, 1917, is adhered to. 
(The President of the Local Government 
Board then declared that the houses should 
be in advance in the way of design and 
amenities of anything in the past.) 

The fact that the Government in giving 
£10,000 towards the Cottage Competitions 
of the Royal Institute of Brit’sh Architects 
gave their assent to the conditions as to 
eccommodation, may also be cited as an 
even clearer proof of the fact that their 
intentions are more or less clearly defined, 
and this being so, it is beyond question 
that the Treasurv can secure from the 
technical staff of the Local Government 
Board estimates which will be every whit 
as valuable as those which can be prepared 
bv the Local Authorities. 

The second and unknown factor is that 
of the actual cost of building. It is clear 
that until the houses are actually in pro- 
cess of erection it will be impossible to 
determine what the cost will be, since this 
will depend on the action taken by the 
Government in stimulating the production 
of building materials. 

Suggestions relative to the adoption of 
a series of stages in the presentation of 
housing schemes to the Commissioners 
and Central Department. 


First Stage. 


The Emergency Committee suggest 
that Local Authorities should be asked to 
send in, through the District Commis- 
sioners, to the Local Government Board 
at the earliest possible date, definite state- 
ments as to their proposals and difficulties 
(if such have arisen) as to the acquisition 
of land, and thus render it possible to deal 
with the vital question as to the suitability 
and adequacy of the land. F 

It is suggested that the details to be sent 
in at this stage should be those relating to 
the question of the acquisition of land. 
This stage should be passed through as 
quickly as possible, thus rendering pos- 
sible the passing on rapidly ta the second 
stage, viz., that of preparing a proper lay- 
out of the land. 

It is submitted that Local Authorities 
should not be urged to prepare the lay- 
out plans before they are reasonably 
certain that the sites are likely to be 
approved. The preparation of a plan of 
lay-out for an unsuitable site not only re- 
presents energy wasted, but involves the 
creation of difficulties between the Com- 


missioner and the Local Authority con- | 
cerned; whereas if before the plan of 
lay-out is proposed the site is approved, 
then the task can be entered upon with a. 
sense of reality as to the value of it. An 
additional reason for dealing only at this 
stage with the question of the suitability | 
and adequacy of the land is to be found 
in the fact that it is desirable that at the 
earliest possible moment the Government 
should be placed in possession of the 
actual facts as to the difficulties expe- 
rienced by Local Authorities in acquiring 
sites. 


Second Stage. 

It is suggested that in the second stage 
the planning of the site should be dealt 
with, and, as the construction of the roads 
and sewers cannot be entered upon until a 
plan of lay-out has been approved, local 
authorities should be encouraged to speed 
up the preparation of these estate develop- 
ment plans, which should be in full accord 
with modern ideas of town planning, both 
in regard to amenity and economy, and 
should, therefore, be prepared by a com- 
petent architect or surveyor. This work is 
new work, not only to local authorities, 
but to many architects or surveyors, and, 
it is suggested, provides an adequate 
reason for the framing of a series of points 
by the Central Department relative to the 
standards which will be insisted on by the 
Board in regard to the lay-out of land. It 
is suggested that these should be issued as 
early as possible. 

When a lay-out plan has been prepared 
it is suggested that it should be submitted 
to the District Commissioner, and when it 
is manifestly below the marl it should be. 
recommitted to the local authority, and in- 
terviews arranged between the Housing 
Committee and the Commissioner, 

When the lay-out scheme has been | 
found satisfactory by the District Com- 
missioner it should be sent to the Central 
Department for approval and for sanction 
to the raising of the necessary loans to be | 
expended on the lay-out of the land in 
accordance with the scheme as sanctioned. | 


Third Stage. 

It is suggested that in the third siage 
the proposals of the local authority with | 
regard to the designs and types of the 
houses, and cognate matters, should be | 
submitted to the District Commissioner 
and be dealt with in the same way as the 
lay-out plan, viz., be made the subject of 
discussion between the Housing Commit 
tee of the Local Authority and the Com- 
missioner. When the proposals of the 
Local Authority as to the types and| 
designs of houses, rents to be charged, and | 
other points relating to the scheme, have 
been finally settled, they should be sent on 
to the Central Department for approval, 
and arrangements should then be made for 
the holding of the public inquiry by a 
housing inspector sent from the Central 
Department. 


VW: 

Resolutions relative to the acquisition of 
land for housing schemes. 

At the joint meeting of Committees 
already referred to it was decided that the | 
following resolution passed at earlier 
meetings of Committees should be again 
endorsed, and the Emergency Committee 
were instructed formally to submit it to the 
President of the Local Government Board: 

That in view of the danger that the pro-) 
cedure in regard to compulsory purchase | 
of land may,‘if the precedents set before: 
the war are followed, lead to delay and 
hamper the efforts of Local Authorities to 
secure land at reasonable prices for build-_ 
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ing houses at the close of the war, this 
conference strongly urges the Government 
to submit to Parliament at the earliest pos- 
sible date simple, speedy, and effective 
legislation empowering the Local Govern- 
ment Board and Local Authorities, where 
necessary, to take land for housing pur- 
poses in those cases in which land cannot 
be obtained by Local Authorities by agree- 
ment at a reasonable price. ; 

In appealing to the Government to take 
action in this respect, the Emergency Com- 
mittee recognise clearly and fully the diffi- 
culty of passing legislation of “a drastic 
kind in the coming session on a question 
which in the past had been the centre of 
great controversy. Unless, however, such 
action is taken by the Government the 
only courses open to Local Authorities in 
cases where agreement is not arrived at 
are (a) the payment of high prices for 
land under protest ; or (b) the usage of the 
existing powers of compulsory land 
acquisition. 

With regard to (a) it could be urged 
that under the Government scheme (and 
assuming that the limitation to the penny 
rate will be given as a rule) it will be a 
matter of comparative indifference to 
Local Authorities whether the price is 
high or not. But Local Authorities feel 
that in this and in other matters relating 
to housing schemes they are responsible 
to the taxpayers for the exercise of wise 
economy. They will, moreover, object to 
the payment of inflated prices for another 
Teason, viz., that in acquiescing in the 
payment of inflated prices they will be 
establishing standards of values which will 
operate to their detriment as_ Local 
Authorities in the case of future pur- 
chases of land. It is clear, therefore, that 
another way must be found for dealing on 
effective lines with those cases in which 
holding up prices are demanded. 

With regard to (0) the late President of 


the Local Government Board took the 


view that the Board could not ask Parlia- 


ment to pass new legislation relative to 


compulsory land acquisition until Local 
Authorities had, by their failure to secure 


land on reasonable terms under the 


powers of the Housing and Town Plan- 
nine Act (with the aid of a sympathetic 
Local Government Board), shown clearly 
that the giving of new powers of land 
acquisition are essential to the success of 
housing schemes. 

The Emergency Committee are of 
opinion that it is a matter of great import- 
ance that at this stage a public declaration 
should be made by the President of the 
Local Government Board as to the course 
which should be adopted by Local 
Authorities where the prices demanded 
for land needed for housing purposes are 
not reasonable. If, in the opinion of the 
President of the Local Government Board, 
it is decided that these prices should be 
used and their value thus tested to the 
full, then Local Authorities will feel 
encouraged in taking this course to know 
that they do so with the full approval of 
the Government. 


Suggested Legislative Action. 

In accordance with the wishes of the 
Joint Meeting of Committees, the follow- 
mg resolution relative to amendments in 
the law as to land purchase is submitted to 
the President of the Board: 

That Local Authorities should by legis- 
lation be enabled to acquire undeveloped 
land for housing purposes at the price at 
which it is valued under the Finance Act, 
With such reasonable addition for sever- 


ance (if any) by way of compensation, as 


Mav be ascertained according to regula- 
tions to be framed by the appropriate 


Government Department, having for their 
object the elimination of all speculative 
values ; and that similar principles should 
apply in respect of the acquisition of land 
with buildings thereon. 

This Conference is, however, of opinion 
that before such legislation comes into 
operation owners should be given the 
opportunity of having their land revalued, 
and that Local Authorities who are con- 
templating the purchase of any land or 
lands for a public purpose should be 
informed what the valuation of same is 
upon the application to the appropriate 
Government Department. 

That this resolution has the full support 
of Local Authorities will be clear from the 
fact that it was passed practically unani- 
mously at a series of Conferences held 
under the auspices of the National Council 
between November, 1917, and March. 
1918, with an aggregate attendance of 
1.500 delegates. The arguments in favour 
of the adoption of the policy endorsed in 
the resolution are so familiar to the 
Government that there is no need to repeat 
them here. It may be added that there is 
a strong feeling amongst Local Authori- 
ties that when they are engaged in the 
task of acquiring land it should be 
possible for them to be made acquainted by 
the Government with the official values 
placed upon the land for the purposes of 
the Finance Act. 

In conclusion, the Emergency Com- 
mittee beg to express the earnest hope 
that the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board will see his way to make a 
clear statement on behalf of the Govern- 
ment as to the action to be taken by Local 
Authorities in those cases in which they 
are asked to pay extravagant prices. 

The Committee feel that they are 
justified in urging the President of the 
Local Government Board to make a state- 
ment on this point because several Local 
Authorities are perplexed as to the line of 
action which should be followed by them. 
It is, moreover, felt that the matter is one 
of grave concern to the State as well as to 
Local Authorities, since under the Govern- 
ment policy there is to be a partnership in 
loss on housing schemes. 


NEW THEATRES FOR LONDON. 


London is to have two new theatres 
shortly. Mr. S. B. Joel, head of the great 
firm of Barnato Brothers, has decided to 
erect a fine new house on the site of 
Meux’s brewery in Tottenham Court 
Road. It will be built on the American 
plan, and will include a winter garden. 
The design, according to the daily Press, 
promises in its magnificence to eclipse 
everything of the kind in London. The 
name of the architect is not announced. 
Meux’s brewery site was sold to Mr. S. B. 
Joel early last year by Messrs. Knight, 
Frank, and Rutley for a sum stated at the 
time to amount to about £500,000. The 
site, which is freehold, covers an area of 
nearly two and a half acres, and has im- 
portant frontages on Oxford Street, 
Tottenham Court Road, and Great Russell 
Street. The brewery, which was founded 
in the reign of George III., occupies the 
greater part of the site. 

The other building is a new home for 
grand opera, to be erected for the Carl 
Rosa Opera Company. The site has not 
vet been selected, but it is stated that Mr. 
Van Noorden, the controlling director of 
the company, has discussed several likely 
ones with an architect who has designed 
several London Theatres. 


ACQUIRING LAND FOR PUBLIC 


PURPOSES. 


Before the Surveyors’ Institution, on 
January 13, Mr. Eustace Hills read a 
paper on the Second Report of the Com- 


mittee concerned with the Acquisition and 


Valuation of Land for Public Purposes. 
He dealt first with the Committee’s recom- 
mendations as they affected the basis of 
valuation, the assessment tribunal, and 
procedure before it, and matters to be 
taken into consideration as relevant to the 
assessment. 

The lecturer was of opinion that the 
basis of market value as between a willing 
seller and a willing purchaser, recom- 
mended in the Report, met difficulties. It 
imported a fiction, of course, the willing- 
ness of the seller, but for the purpose of 
fixing a basis compulsion might be elimi- 
nated, with the consideration left over as 
to whether or not such elimination should 
obtain compensation. 

The Committee’s recommendation that 
the jury should be abolished as an assess- 
ment tribunal met with the lecturer’s 
hearty approval, and he favoured the sub- 
st:tution of a single arbitrator. In prac- 
tice, he said, it had generally been found 
that while a jury gave close attention to 
the problem before them their want of 
knowledge tended, through no fault of 
their own, to loss of time and uncertainty 
of result. Again, experience showed that 
arbitrators but seldom agreed, and a 
tribunal of three increased the length and 
might increase the expense of proceedings. 
If it was to be accepted that the ultimate 
decision should rest with a man of expe- 
rience in the solution of such problems 
there seemed no adequate reason why he 
alone should not form the tribunal. 

With the tribunal constituted as recom- 
mended by the Committee, the lecturer 
went on to say, it would be an expert tri- 
bunal, capable, as a jury too often is not, 
of weighing evidence, and discarding it 
where it ought to be discarded, and the 
somewhat anomalous practice by which 
instances can only be brought out in cross- 
examination, and so are not brought out 
if it is anticipated that they will support 
the evidential value of the figures of the 
witness in the box, would be put an end to 
or diminished. ; 

Discussing the problems of the right of 
an owner to be compensated for injurious 
affection and of the principle of better- 
ment, Mr. Hills remarked that there was 
danger in the future that there would be 
an undue restriction on development by 
compulsory acquisition, owing to the fact 
that in cases within the ambit of the 1845 
Act promoters at present receive no con- 
tribution for an increase in market value 
of property directly caused by the autho- 
rised works, however large that increase 
might be. 

Recoupment, added the lecturer, was a 
possible alternative, but not in his opinion 
desirable. He agreed with the Committee 
that undertakers should not be encouraged 
to embark on land speculation or the busi- 
ness of owning and managing property not 
required for the purposes of the under- 
taking. The compulsory acquisition of 
land for public purposes was a valuable 
rivht, and beneficial to the community if 
carefully limited. But in this country a 
general system of compulsory acquisition 
for purposes of recoupment would not be 
understood, indeed, would be resented, 
and prove difficult to carry out. 

[It is no doubt valuable to have the pro- 
fessional point of view with regard, to the 
land question, but the professional view 
is not the last word. ] 
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GRAIN-HANDLING PLANT AND 
SILOS. 


ructure has been completed 
re Hull Joint. Dock Com- 


d H. and B. Railway Com- 
It is situ- 


This large st 
recently by tl 
mittee (N.E. an 
pany), at their dock in Hull. : 
ated at the end of the north-west arm ot 
the dock, and covers an area approxi- 
mately 33 ft. in length and 27o0ft. wide, 
and rises to a height of 98ft. above quay 
level. 

Very efficient machinery 1s 
which unloads grain from the ships 
or three quays and conveys it to the 
receiving houses, extending across the 
whole front of the building, about go ft. 
from the face of the quay. 

Immediately behind 
houses are the two silos, 
144 bins, 12 ft. square and soft. deep, 
which will hold 40,000 tons of grain. 

Below the silos are two floors used for 
the r and handling of the grain, 
and above each silo there is another floor 
used for conveying the grain into the silo. 
The floors over the two silos are connected 
by a bridge at each end of the structure. 

At the side of each silo, and also in the 
between them, there are covered 


imstalled 
at two 


the receiving 
each containing 


sackin 


on 


space a 
wagon-ways, each having two lines of 
rails, for the loading and unloading of 


railway trucks. 

Below the ground there are four sub- 
ways, extending the full length of the 
silos, in which conveying machinery is in- 
stalled. These subways connect at one 
end with the distributing chamber, which 
is constructed entirely below ground, and 
occupies the whole space between the 
quay wall and the face of the receiving 
house. 

The floor of the distributing chamber is 
16 ft. below the quay level, and the roof, 
which is 3ft. below the quay, 1s covered 
with earth and paved, in order to leave the 
space between the quay wall and the 
receiving house open to traffic passing 
round the dock. 

The distributing chamber is also con- 
nected to tunnels, which are constructed 
below the ground in front of the ware- 
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FLOOR OVER 


house at either side of this arm of the 


dock. 

Machinery is placed in these tunnels so 
that ships can be unloaded on either side 
of this arm of the dock, and at some con- 
siderable distance from the silo building, 
and the grain conveyed underground to 
the silo. 

Between the two silos and in front of 
the central wagon-way is placed the dust- 
collecting chamber. This chamber is 
over 60 ft. deep and has its bottom formed 
in the shape of a hopper, about 21 ft. by 
25 ft. on plan and 22 ft. deep, from which 
the settled dust can be extracted at the 
bottom. 

The site upon which the building is 
placed is mostly made-up ground, andi the 
whole structure, including the tunnels 
under the quays, is supported upon piles 
up to 6oft. long, those under the silos 
being of reinforced concrete. 


GROUND FLOOR (UNDER SACKING 


FLOOR). 


JANUARY 22, 


1919. 


TOPS: OF BINS. 


The whole of this structune, both above 
and below ground, including columns, 
beams, floors, walls, bins, and roofs, is a 
monolith of reinforced concrete, and fire 
proof throughout. No timber whatever is 
used, excepting for some of the doors. All 
staircases are either of metal or reinforced 
concrete. 

The distributing chambers and base- 
ments of receiving houses are situated 
from 12 ft. to 16 ft. below the water level 
in the dock, and consequently have 
resist the heavy earth and water pressures 
and be absolutely watertight. This was 
achieved by treating the walls, floors, and 
roofs as part of a tank, but with water 
pressure on the outside instead of the 
inside. 

The contract for the whole structural 
work, with the exception of the foun- 
dations and quay tunnels, was placed with 
the British Reinforced Concrete Engineer 
ing Company, Ltd., of Manchester, their 
special reinforcements being used through- 
out the whole work. ; 

The floor and roof slabs are reinforced 
with B.R.C. electrically welded fabric, 
while the beam reinforcement consists of 
round bars with B.R.C. S-clip stirrups: 
The columns are constructed of round 
bars fitted with B.R.C. hoops and helicals. 
In the bin walls Wells’s patent ladder 
spacers, made of B.R.C. fabric, ensure the 
accurate spacing of the reinforcing bars 
both horizontally and vertically. 

The contract for the supply of macht 
nery was placed with Messrs. H. Simon, 
Ltd., Manchester. 

The general lay-out of the plant was 
designed by the engineers to the Hull 
Joint Dock Committee, and the work 
carried out at first under the supervision 
of the late N.E.R. Docks Engineer, and 
subsequently supervised by the Chief 
Engineer of the N.E.R. 

_ [At an earlier stage in their construc- 
tion, these remarkable silos were illus 
trated in “Specification.” It is only now, 
however, that the, present more complete 
description, and more recent illustrations, 
have become available. There can be no 
doubt that such buildings are destined to 
play a most important part in the commet- 
cial regeneration, on which the prosperity 
of the country depends. | 
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GRAIN ELEVATOR AT 


WORKING BUILDERS AND 
INDUSTRIAL RECONSTRUCTION. 


Messrs. Higgs and Hill, of 
Works, South Lambeth Road, S.W., 
arranged for their employees an interest- 
ing “Christmas Competition,’ in which 
liberal prizes were offered for selections, 
with or without comment, of passages 
from a little book, “ From War to Work,” 
by Mr. Samuel Turner. Below we print 
the paper by Mr. A. Danels, who divided 
the first prize with Mr. H. Ridgers: 

‘ The duty of the Government of the future 
is to lay down such rules as will secure 
that skill and energy have their due re- 
cognition; that foul play is adequately 
penalised; and that the efforts of all 
workers are co-ordinated and directed 
to an agreed end, giving a conscious 
aim.’ 


the Crown 


Tihis clause is, in my opinion, the most 
important of this series, as from an intelli- 
gent reconstruction on these lines the other 

clauses will also work themselves out. 

It will not, however, be sufficient to rely 
on Government-made rules, unless these 
rules are arrived at in co-operation with 
trade-union representatives and employers, 


who agree to work together to make such 
Pe ‘obligatory and binding on both 


employer and employed. 

It is rather the duty of the next Govern- 
ment to see that such rules are made and 
are carried out for the mutual good of the 
country and all concerned, with Govern- 
ment aid as and where necessary. 

The building trade is a very difficult one 
in which to co-operate masters and men, 
owing to its being so largely dependent on 
casual and local labour, the very nature of 
its operations compe ling this; but it should 
not be impossible to formulate a scheme 
by the above-named agencies, with rules 


KING GEORGE DOCK, HULL: 


(See also preceding pages.) 


having their object as stated in the extract 
quoted above. 

The worker has hitherto been mainly 
concerned in establishing tthe right to live 
and work, but once he is given security of 
tenure in his occupation the policy of 
‘ca’ canny ’’ should disappear ; and given 
guarantees that skill and energy have their 
due recognition he should see that the 
policy of an all-round rate of pay for good, 
bad, and indifferent alike, and as littk 
production as possible for such rates, does 
not pay, but that increased production is to 
the interest of himself and the whole 
fraternity. 


‘“Tt is efficient and highly productive in- 
dustry and agriculture, and that alone, 


which can give the opportunity of a 
decent and untrammelled life to every 


” 


citizen in the land. 

Industry must be made efficient and 
highly productive in the interests of all. 

To this end State aid should be given to 
capital in the shape of loans for ithe en- 
couragement of any citizen with sufficient 
skill and energy to desire to start new 
works, or to farm his own land, indepen- 


denit of the vagaries and whims of a 
ground landlord, but who has not the 


necessary capital at command, thus giving 
brains a chance, instead of allowing large 
concerns of often alien capitalists to ‘control 
the markets. 

Our large banking amalgamations 
should be called upon by the Government 
for this purpose and made to be of more 
service to the State on progressive lines 

Germany has shown us some very prac- 
tical illustrations of what can be done to 
build up commerce on these lines in a very 
short space of time. 

To further make industry efficient and 


highly productive the system of profit- 
sharing should be introduced where 


possible, 
At present in most works the employee 


LOADING WAY BETWEEN SILOS. 


in both factory and office has no interest in 
his firm beyond his weekly wage, and no 
incentive to do more than is necessary to 
enable him to keep his job. If he does 
more he has the feeling that he is only 
working to make someone know n as ‘ the 
firm’’ or ‘'the company ’’—people he 
never sees or knows, and who take no in- 
terest in him whatever—richer than they 
are at present. This does not apply to the 
firm of Messrs. Higgs and Hill, Ltd., the 
members of which are always accessible 
personally to any employee. 

This again is where the large capitalist 
companies have caused the majority of the 
labour troubles, where the works are run 
only for absent shareholders, and where 
managers only get a bonus on the work 
they can get out of the ‘* hands.’ 

The system of profit-sharing is some- 
what difficult in the building trade owing 
to the casual nature, often, of the work, 
and the variety of trades involved. 

Something, however, in the way of bonus 
on work done has been tried with satisfac- 
tory results in some of the allied trades 
and should be introduced both in the works 
and on outside jobs to speed up production. 

The ‘‘ labourer is worthy of his hire,” 
and the capitalist of his profits, but what 
constitutes a fair profit has to Ibe judged by 
circumstances and risks taken and length 


of time capital is working before profits 
accrue 
It must be remembered in discussing 


profits that too much restriction on profits 
(such as excessive excess profits taxation) 
causes restriction on output and on inceni- 


tive to production, and thus defeats 
eventually its own ends. ; 
‘‘ Industries are not only a means for 


making wages and profits, but are for 
the far more important end of creating a 
fabric upon which the very existence of 
the community depends. Properly 
understood, they have for their ultimate 


TR ke 


_ Castle-under-Lyme. 
London. 
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end the creation of commodities neces- 

sary for the ordered development of our 

expanding civilisation.”’ 

If we omit tthe words after industries, 
““are not only,’’ and insert ‘‘ should not 
be,’’ we have the reading which is the 
Socialist answer to this question, but if 
instead of the vast upheaval and confusion 
which would be necessitated by ithe State 
taking over all industries we can have an 
intelligent distribution of profits so that 
both capital and labour are adequately re- 
warded, industry is then fulfilling (the 
Object of creating the fabric upon which 
the existence of the community depends. 

We have all suffered more or less at the 
hands of State Departments and officials; 
enterprise and energy allowed full scope 
and reward will only secure ithe greatest 
national benefits. ; 

“Tf we will revitalise all our industries 
after the war as we have revitalised those 
essential to the war already, the produc- 
tion of goods will be sufficient to give to 
every man far more jthan he has had in 
the past.”’ 

Workers must beware of going too 
hurriedly and blindly back to pre-war 
systems and privileges, which they gave 
up, naturally, with some reluctance. 

They were hardly won and served their 
day and generation, but what is now 
wanted if we are to compete and maintain 
foremost position in the world’s markets 
is re-vitalising methods to put peace in- 
dustries on the same footing, and to 
organise them with ithe same zeal and 
patriotism as we organised war industries. 

Co-operation with equal trust should be 
the order of the day. Committees should 
be formed at each works of masters and 
men, and each having chosen their repre- 
sentatives must abide loyally by their de- 
cisions and work with and for them that 
production may be sped up to its fullest 
extent for the benefit of all. 


SOCIETY OF | ARCHITECTS’ 
ANNUAL REPORT. 


The following particulars are extracted 
from the Report of the Council of the 
Society of Architects for the year ended 
October 31, 1918, presented at the Annual 


General Meeting held on Thursday, 
January 16, 
Membership. — Thirty-one candidates 


have been admitted to membership and 
After allowing for 
deaths, resignations, lapses, removals and 
transfers, the total membership on Octo- 
Der 31, 1918, was 1,170,, made up as 
follows. Last year’s figures are added for 
the purpose of comparison : 


1918 IQI7. 
MPMIVETS. oii, tecdeceseseee 982 961 
Blom. members ............ 26 Pi 
Retired members ......... 30 33 
BPOINECS? 6... ie ceases. 8 10 
ee 121 132 

1, LZOu mes 102 


Upwards of 370 of the members (in 
every class) are serving with H.M. Forces. 

The society has sustained the loss by 
death of the following: 

Members.—-J, Haslam,* Reading. T. C. 
Barker,* Scarborough. J. G. Snape, New- 
G. F. M. Merriman, 
A. M. Ridge, London (retired). 
I. H. Fogg,* Chippenham. cad 
Norman,* London. W. LeGrove,* Cheam. 
P. Fulton, Forres. P. M. Beaumont 


* . 3 A i a ar ak bas ; "§ a. ee os 
Killed In ac:ion, Or uied on service {rom wounds, 
accident, or sickness. 


(Member of Council), Maldon. 
Taunton. 
Hon. 
London. 

Graduate.—V. Langford,* London. 

Students.—C. E. Burden,* Nottingham ; 
F. Scott, Lemington-on-Tyne; S. J. Mar- 
shall,* London. 

Resignations.—The resignations of the 
following have been accepted: 

Members =| a euOdd = slyondom Cz. G: 
Bowles, Jersey.; H: E. Lavender, Walsall ; 

P. Smedley, London; W. A: Scott, 

Dublin; L. Frazer, London. 

Students:—H. 3B. Crossley, 
W.R. Williams, Chester. 

Transfers.—The following members 
have been transferred to the list of retired 
members : 

S. Woodbridge, 
Northwich. 

Military Awards.—During the year the 
following awards are known to have been 


W. Jane,* 


Member.—A. W.  Rimington, 


3ingley ; 


Brentwood ; J. Cawley, 


made to members. serving in H.M. 
Forces: 
The Distinguished Service Order.— 


Major F. Stewart Inglis, R.A. (Member 
of Council) ; Captain G. E. S. Streatfield, 
R.E. 

The Military Cross.—Captain A. L. 
Abbott, Raise; Major H..S. Davis, (RoE. ; 
Major B. J. Ryan, R.E.; Staff-Captain 
F, J. Taylor; R.A. 

The Croix de Guerre.—Captain A.. L. 
Abbott, R.E. 

The Order of the Crown of Italy.—Cap- 
tain.G. M. Hedley, late R.E..; Major B: J. 
Ryan, R.E. 

1014 Star.—Captain A. L..Abbott, R.E. 


Mentioned in Despatches. 

Lieut.=b-05- beach, R-E. Major H. F. 
IDiemaS; Rolie 2 (laeyuti, 12 IR maven, 
RAV C., Captain, G.. M-y Hedley, late 
hoki wrideudue Ww. i. .Kelly RIN OVOR. sand 
Major T. E. Overbury, Assistant Director, 
Graves Registration Unit. 

Many members have received promo- 
tion. 

Clerical Staff.—The Assistant Secretary, 
Mr. W. E. Wanmer, who was _ severely 
wounded a year ago, is on Home Service 
with his Unit, the 2/28th London Regiment 
(Artists’ Rifles). His substitute, Miss 
M. V. Jones, was appointed to a Commis- 
sion in the W.R.A.F., and her place was 
taken by Mr. F. A. Tanner, who had 
served overseas with the Queen’s West 
Surrey Regiment, and was_ invalided. 
Sergt. J. Jones, R.W. Kent Regiment, 
who still suffers from the effects of his 
wound, remains on Home Service. 


Finance.—The revenue account and 
balance-sheet for the year ended Octo- 
ber 31, 1918, shows an increase in the 


total expenditure, an increase in the in- 
come and a surplus for the year of £559. 

Professional Practice and Defence.— 
The Practice Committee has continued to 
deal with points of practice brought before 
it by members, and has been able to assist 
a number of members with advice on 
matters of professional etiquette, fees and 
points of practice. Since then the Council 
has adopted a very comprehensive scheme 
of reconstruction calculated greatly to 
increase the resources, scope and utility of 
the society, render it more extensively 
serviceable to its members: and facilitate 
its work in connection with the various 
progressive measures of reform which it 
has in hand. 

The Beaux Arts Atelier.—Owing to the 
premises. at 16, Wells Mews, having 
changed hands, it became necessary for 
the Committee to find some temporary 
home for the Atelier, pending a removal 


to a permanent one after the war. The 
Council of the Society of Architects, 
through whose exertions the Beaux Arts 
Committee was first formed and the Atelier 
established and carried on until it became 
self-supporting, and which has housed the 
Committee from its inception at 28, Bed- 
ford Square, has placed at its disposal a 
room in the western annexe of the 
society’s premises for use as an Atelier. 

Generally.—The policy of the Council 
during the past year has been as before, 
to look after the professional interests of 
its members, especially those serving in 
H.M. Forces and others disadvantaged by 
the war, and to look ahead so as to be able 
to take advantage of any opportunity of 
ehlarging the scope and utility of the 
society. It is hoped and anticipated that 
the facilities now existing for professional 
defence through the society will be one of 
the most useful and far-reaching items in 
the general scheme of development of the 
society’s resources, and that it will attract 
to the society an increasing number of 
those members of the profession who are 
in sympathy with the society’s objects, and 
so enable it to go on extending its sphere 
of utility to its members, the profession, 
and that section of the community which 
it is the business of architects to serve. 


TRADE AND CRAFT. 


Building 
Slates. 
We regret the accidental omission from 
the article on ‘‘ Modern Materials for Re- 
construction ’’? in our New Year’s Special 
Issue, of reference to the asbestos-cement 
products of Messrs. Turner Brothers 
Asbestos Company, Ltd., of Rochdale. 
Readers who have preserved that article 
for reference should cut out the informa- 
tion given below for incorporation with 
it, in order to keep prominently before 
them an important source of reliable 
manufactured materials, 
The asbestos used in the 
of ‘‘ A®gis’’?  asbestos-cement 
materials occurs in extensive belts of ser- 
pentine rock, and is obtained by quarry- 
ing in much the same manner as slate or 
stone. After blasting, the broken roclx is 
sorted, the crude ore veins extracted, and 
the remainder, except such as is barren, is 
hoisted and conveyed to the mills for the 
special treatment by which the various 
grades of 'fiberised asbestos are produced. 
The ‘‘ crude,’? which is first hand sorted, 
is subsequently sent to the cobbing sheds 
On entering 
rock is 


Asbestos-Cement Sheets and 


manufacture 
eae 
building 


to be dressed and ciassified. 
the mills, the 
crushed in jaw-breakers and then dried in 
heated rotary cylinders. From the drier 
the material is conveyed to cyclone ”’ 
mills, where it is re-crushed, screened, and 
fiberised. The fiberised material thus 
obtained is discharged on shaking screens, 
the better and lighter grades being taken 
up by suction fans, and the heavy material 
or waste extracted. The fibre is finally 
graded according to length, and packed in 
bags for shipment. 
When British Portland. cement is 
scientifically combined with asbestos the 
product is a perfectly reliable building and 
roofing material. The finished goods 
during the early staves of the industry 
were vastly inferior to those of present. 
day manufacture. New processes and 
standard methods of manufacture have 
gradually improved the product, until to- 


asbestos-bearing 


fas 


day, mainly as the result of British 
mechanical ingenuity and © enterprise, 


asbestos-cement building materials are so 
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excellent that they are regularly specified 
by architects. 

'“Egis” — asbestos-cement building 
sheets, slates, and Trafford tiles 
possess the peculiar feature of hardening 
on exposure to the atmosphere. This is 
due to a natural process of crystallisation 
in the cement which is deposited on the 
asbestos fibre, forming a material wholly 
impervious to the weather. Besides being 
fire-resisting, acid proof, and rot proof, 
these asbestos-cement materials have the 
supreme advantage of being economical, 
and thus are assured an important place in 
the work of reconstruction. 

Full particulars of the many varieties 
and sizes of their materials, together with 
instructions for fixing, will be supplied by 
Messrs. Turner Brothers Asbestos Com- 
pany, who, in addition to their head office 


at Rochdale, have offices at 120, Fen- 
church Street, London, E.C. 3, and at 
TT2, Vincent Street, Glasgow. 


Glazed Wall Tiling in Australia House. 
Messrs. Craven, Dunnill, and Company, 


Ltd., of 30 and 31, Avenue Chambers, 
Vernon Place, London, W.C., inform us 
that they catia all the ‘glazed wall 
tiling in Australia House. We regret that 


this information was not incorporated with 
the article on Australia House which ap- 
peared in our Special New Year’s Issue, 
but at the time of goine to press it was 
not within our knowledge 


COMING EVENTS. 


THE OFFICE OF WoRKS’ SKETCH CLUB. 

A lecture on “ Oil Paintings ’’ was 
given on Monday, January 20, at 6 p-m. 
in the (Conference Room ean No. a 
Second Floor). Lecturer: Mr. John 
Cooke. Members of the Office of Works’ 
staffs and their friends and members of 
other Government Departments were in- 


vited. Chairman: Mr. James Egegar, 
O. Bak Assistant Secretary, H.M. Office 
of Works. 


An informal (monthly) meeting of mem- 
bers of the O.W. Sketch Club will ] be held 
on Monday, February Pai, yao 
Room No. 63, 64, Fourth Floor (opposite 
the Park entrance lift), forthe private 
display of sketches and drawings by mem- 
bers, and discussion thereon, ; 

A Loan Exhibition of Paintings, Draw- 
ings, and Works of Art (other than mem- 
bers’ work) will be opened on Monday, 
February 24, at 3 p-m., in the Conference 
Room. The Honorary Secretary, Mr. 
George P. Bankart, will be glad to receive 
offers of loans from officials of the Office 
of Works and their friends, with any par- 
ticulars and approximate sizes for guid- 
ance in hanging. All loans will be insured 
by the Committee. 

A hao on the work of the Pen 
posed Sectional Groups of the Club will b 
a on Monday, March 17, at 6 p.m. ge 

the Conference Room, with a view to ‘the 
formation of an O.W, « ess {Eleioy, IDig= 
cussions: 1. “Literature, Poetry, and 
Meee opened by Sir Frank Baines, 

OMS Dae MENEIO)S 457. “ Architecture, Paint- 
ing, and the Graphic ATS ge opened by 
Mr. T. Wilson. 3. “Music ae Music 


Drama,” opened by Mr. Wilfred Sander- 
son. 


Bop een (6) 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 21. 
Illuminating Engineering Society Meet- 
ing at the house of the Royal Society of 
Arts (John Street, Adel phi, London, at 
8 p.m., when a discussion on “Modern 
Practice in Office Lighting ”’ (Counting 
Houses, Banks, Insurance “Offices, Draw- 


ing Offices, etc.), will be opened by Mr. A. 
Wise. 
FRIDAY, JANUARY 24. 

Institution of Mechanical Engineers: 
General Meeting at the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, Great George Street, West- 
minster, at 6 p.m. Papers on “Electric 
Welding,” by T. T. Heaton, of Uxbridge, 
Member ; “ The Development of the Oxy- 
Acetylene Welding and Cutting Industry 
in the United States,” by Henry Cave, of 
Hartford, Conn 5.) Oxy- Acetylene Weld- 
ine; Me bvi jul. Davi ies, of the .Central 
Technical School, Leeds, and by F. Hazle- 
dine, of the London and North-Western 
Railway Works, Crewe. 


A CRITIQUE OF ARCHITECTURE 
WANTED. 


Harrison, F.R.I.B.A., the 
ynesident of the Birmingham 
Rotary Club, ioe many interesting topics 
or digestion in his inaugural address to 
he members of the club at a luncheon 
iven at the Grand Hotel, Birmingham. 

Having emphasised the need for sweep- 
yg away the “disgraceful slums ” in cities, 
and when dealing with transport advocated 
the construction, if possible, of a Birming- 
ham Ship Canal, he remarked that in none 
of the arts was a correct judgment on the 
part of the public more mecessary than in 
that of architecture. 

“Tf we had a critic of architecture as 
widely read as our well-known musical 
critic he could stir the public to a percep- 
tion of what to look for and demand. 
When we consider that it is an art which is 
of daily concern to mankind it is deplor- 
able that it suffers complete neglect of the 
Press. 

“We have critics who guide us 
right books to read, tell us 
to avoid, what pictures we should talk 
about, but in no regular department of 
the newspapers do we find a criticism of 
architecture telling us how our cities 
should be designed and what houses we 
should build 

“A beautiful city is a great asset, but 
how seldom the truth of this is realised ! 
Art was at its lowest depths. I can 
remember much that was architecturally 
beautiful and -distinguished in some old 
Georgian work when Birmingham was a 
town, but we have destroyed it. Yet Bir- 
mingham is no worse than other large 
towns where commercialism is une 
restricted.” 

Birmingham suffers, Mr. Harrison went 
on, in common with other cities in England 
from the lack of proper town-planning. It 
was. very oddly laid out, or, rather, it is 
not laid out at all. A bad building might 
make a whole city foolish and laughable, 
or it might ruin a whple countryside of rare 
and exquisite beauty. 

The man in the street may not be 
capable of analysing or appreciating the 
fa Iden mystery of beauty in design, but he 
would be influenced by it though he might 
not know or admit it. 

Having eulogised the Birmingham Civic 
Society, composed of artists, architects, 
engineers, and other men known for their 
public-spirited sympathy, Mr. Harrisen 
said the splendid spirit of the Rotary 
should inspire the members of the club to 
do everything possible to foster local art. 

When the arts were loved and practised 
there was the truest indication and un- 
erring witness that all was well morally 
and physically with the conditions and 
surroundings of the people. 


Mr. Arthur 
newly elected } 


Kh 
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1919. 


IRON PRICES. 


The Minister of Munitions gives notice 
that the advance of 15s. per ton in the price 
of bar iron for home sales, which was an- 
nounced on December 30, 1918, as coming, 
into force on January 1, 1919, also applies 
to prices of rolled edges iron, sheared iron 
tube strip, and iron plates anid sheets for! 
home sales, making the basis prices of 
these as follows :— 


Per ton 
net f,o.t. 
maker’s, 
works. | 
Rolled edges iron ..............060 416 150m 
Sheared iron tube strip ......... 419 15 0 
Iron plates and sheets { in. 
thick and Up) ..2c9..2 en eeeeene 418 Sa 
Iron plates and sheets under 
+ in. thick to 3-16 in. thick 
incisive. ....21 024s £18 15 0 


Notice is further given of the following 
advances to take effect as from January 7, 
tg19, for home sales. 

~The price of bar iron, rolled edges iron, 

sheared iron tube strip, and iron plates 
and sheets will be advanced ape per ton, 
making the price as follows 


Per ton 
net f.o.t. 
maker’s 
works. 
Bar iron. ..... is. ..: eee £16 5 el 
Rolled edges iron ................ 417 TOMB 
Sheared iron tube strip .......2... $20 10 ¢| 
Iron plates and sheets zg in. | 
thick and Up -s.q.ces.coseerenemen 419 0 € 
Iron plates and sheets under 
i in, thick to 3-16 in. thick 
inclusive: ...7.);;eeeadosseReemneet #19 10 ¢| 


Marked Bars. 

The price of marked bars for home sales) 
will be advanced ros. per ton, making the| 
price £18 ros. per ton net f.o.t. makers 
works from February 1, 1919. 


OBITUARY. 


Mr. M. Garbutt; FRA.B.A., A.M1 Ce 


Mr. Matthew Garbutt was born 4a| 
Clerkenwell, educated at the City | 
London School, and obtained his earh 
engineering training by passing througl 
the shops. re ‘became assistant 
Messrs. Inskip and Mackenzie, of Bedfor| 
Row, afterwards commencing practice 01 
his own account at 40, Great James Street 
Receiving the appe:mtment of archite?| 
and surveyor to the Metropolitan Rail, 
way, he contributed to the development 0, 
the. Surplus Lands Department, in whiel| 
connection he designed some houses a) 
Pinner and W embley. He resigned hi 
position with the railway company in orde | 
to enter into partnership with Mr. Maj) 
Clarke, F.R.I-B.A., of 4, Queen Square} 
Bloomsbury. Later, he practised on hi) 
own account at 3, Staple Inn. Most of hi 
work was that of a consulting engineer fo’ 
constructional ironwork, in ‘which he wa 
responsible for many important undertak 
ings in collaboration with architects, so tha| 
he had little time for independent work 
He was a Fellow of the Royal Institute 0) 
British Architects, and was very active 01 
the councils of that body, being a membe’ 
of their Board of Education. He was al, 
Associate Member pf the Institution 0| 
Civil Engineers, and was also on thi 
Council of the Japan Society, being 
attracted especially by the craftsmanshi] 
of the Japanese metal workers. He con 
tributed two papers on  Japanest 
“Fortresses ” and “ Armour.” 


| 
. 
| 
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NATIONAL PAPER ECONOMY. 


Although Government control of paper has been 
relaxed, supplies are still short, and we would ask 
‘our readers to co-operate with us in assisting the 
efforts to eliminate waste. This they may do in 
either of two ways 

1. By plactng a direct subscription for the Journal 
with the Publisher, or 

2. by placing with a newsagent an order for tits 
regular delivery. 


Sir Aston Webb, P.R.A. 


Y the election of Sir Aston Webb to succeed Sir 
EB. J. Poynter as’ President .of. the. Royal 
Academy, a bad old tradition has been broken. 
It seems almost incredible that this recognition of 
architecture should have been deferred for about a 
century and a half; but though the Academy was 
founded in 1768 “for the purpose of cultivating anc 
improving the Arts of Painting, Sculpture, and 
Architecture” Sir Aston Webb 1s virtually the first 
architect to be elected President. Why the claims of 
the Mistress Art should have been so long ignored, 
and why the present moment should have been chosen 
to rectify this fundamental error, are twin psycholosi- 
cal problems that defy solution; but the moment is for 
gratulation rather than inquiry. It is an occasion for 
rejoicing that at length Architecture has, in a sense, 
come to its own, however tardily. Possibly the feeling 
has hitherto prevailed that architecture, while patently 
and undeniably an art of sorts, yet had its feet in the 
clay ; and, besides, had it not a sort of Academy of its 
own—its own Institute, its own schools, its own nerfect 
‘independence and autonomy? And the art was 
recognised, after a fashion, in the meagre space 
allotted to it—or, to speak more justly, required by it 
iat the annual exhibition, where, however. it has 
been so little impressive, whether in size or in quality, 
as positively to encourage the ignorant idea—so 
maively expressed a week or two back by the “ Satur- 
day Review,’’ that the election of an architect as 
President of the Academy was simply inconceivable. 


| Who Was the First Architect P.R.A. ? 


Sir Aston Webb has been freely described as the 
first architect President of the Royal Academy, 
although it will be recalled that James Wyatt, the 
architect of Fonthill Abbey, was a sort of locum tenens 
for Benjamin West in 1805, who was reinstated next 
year, when he had purged himself of the offence of 
belauding Bonaparte. As Wyatt’s election was never 
confirmed, it is a nice technical point whether he quali- 
fied as an actual president. But, after all, this does 
not matter. What is of more material consequence is 
the interest which the mere fact of Sir Aston’s election 
to so high a dignity is sure to revive in the art of archi- 
tecture, as distinguished from its more practical issues, 
and this at the very moment when the art side is in 
almost unprecedented danger of being crowded out bv 
the huge demand for buildings of intensely utilitarian 
character. With respect to working-class dwell- 
ings, this danger has been partly averted by securing. 
through the R.I.B.A. competition, a large number of 
quite architectural designs ; and American example has 
proved that ugliness is not an inevitable mark. of a 
factory elevation. Both classes of building, however, 
} 


, 


and many other classes besides, are too often put up 
without consulting an architect, and the fact that an 
architect is president of the Royal Academy may pos- 
sibly procure greater respect for the fraternity. More 
positive effects may be a revival of architectural deco- 
ration, a closer union between architect and painter 
to the moral and material advantage of both, and a 
closer and more economical co-ordination between the 
Royal Academy Schools and those that are more 
exclusively concerned with purely architectur | 
training. 


Discovery of Architecture. 

Already the leaven is beginning to work. Never 
before, surely, did the newspapers so teem with refer- 
ences to architecture as they have done for several 
days following the Academy election. About housing, 
of course, there has been for many months past a 
plethora of news and comment ; but housing and archi- 
tecture would seem in the popular view to have little 
or nothing to do with each other. Sir Aston’s elec- 
tion, however, has apparently surprised countless 
leader-writers by its revelation that architecture is 
actually anart! That is something gained at the very 
outset; and in future those reporters who, in describ- 
ing a new building, give the names of everybody 
connected with it except the architect, who for some 
inscrutable reason is always left out of the list as if 
he were a person of no. importance, may possibly be 
instructed not to omit Hamlet from the dramatis 
persone. Mr. E. V. Lucas. chatting in his own in- 
comparable manner on the happy event, hopes that 
“The electron of an architect, Sir Aston Webb, to the 
position of P.R.A. may so stimulate public interest in 
architecture as to induce the professors of that art to 
sign their buildings.’ Further he asks, “When 
artists In paint set their names so punctually in the 
corner of their picture, ... why should not these other 
artists in brick and stone be equally communicative ? 

. Can they be ashamed of their handiwork ?”’ These 
are very old questions, and the answers to them have 
varied with the temperature and with the set of the 
wind. 


Why Not Sign Buildings ? 


Mr. Lucas is strongly in favour of signed buildings. 
He never sees a beautiful house in town or country 
without wanting to know who designed it, and it is 
seldom or never that anybody can tell him. “One 
can’t ring the bell and inquire”’ ; moreover, it would 
nearly always be useless to do it. Unless the house 
happens to have been built. for the occupants from 
whom the inquiry is made, the information 1s but little 
likely to be had offhand. Very few persons would 
care to have it; for consider the countless readers of 
a novel who do not care a jot about the name of the 
author, and who would not put themselves to the very 
slight trouble of seeking it on the title-page. Mr. 
Lucas cites the French example of signed buildings ; 
but the French care for these things. So also appa- 
rently do the Scots, for in Edinburgh there are several 
signed buildings, including churches. In London the 
signed structures are very scarce, the most prominent 
of them being the Thames Embankment walls. which 
bear the name of J. W. Bazalgette, which probably, he 
himself caused to be fixed on the wall in front of St. 
Thomas’s Hospital, while the medallion portrait 
of him appearing on the opposite side of the river was, 
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of course, placed there after his death. As the ancient 
Greeks saw no harm in signing their buildings, there 
can be no great reason for reticence in our day; the 
chief arguments against the practice of signine being 
that it might occasionally lend itself to blatant adver- 
tisement, and that an architect may live to become 
ashamed of the examples of his immaturity. «an 
obvious remedy in the latter case would be to add the 
date to the name. Mr. Lucas speaks of signatures to 
buildings as “gratifying curiosity.” It 1s a much- 
abused phrase, from which idle inquisitiveness 1s 
usually inferred ; but the best kind of education comes 
of gratified curiosity; and the signing of buildings 
would certainly have a very considerable educative 
value. 


Skyscrapers and Ancient Lights. 


There is some virtue even in the Ancient Lights 
bogey. Mr. Robert Atkinson, principal of the A.A. 
School of Architecture, is reported as saying to an 
interviewer that “ There are two real propositions up 
against skyscrapers. They are Ancient Lights and 
the Fire Brigade.” There is, we imagine, a third 
“ proposition,’ completing the tripod--the opinion of 
medical officers of health, or of any layman of average 
common sense, that buildings tall enough to deprive a 
street of its proper quantum of sunlight are obviously 
inimical to the public health. It is important to keep 
these objections in mind, because some misguided 
person has suggested that the remedy for overcrowd- 
ing in London is the erection of skyscrapers. In 
reality, we have no use for them, nor has any other 
city that is not similarly situated to New York, where 
perpendicular extension is the only relief for cramped 
area. Mr. Atkinson, however, thought skyscrapers 
for London a feasible scheme. “I think,’’ the report 
of the interview runs, “that we can safely say that if 
we raised our buildings to a uniform 200 ft., banished 
the ancient lights restriction, and improved our fire- 
brigade system, London would provide comfortable 
dwellings for nearly four times the number of people 
in more central districts.”” Mr. Atkinson is irrefragably 
right on all points; but if he is for warehousing the 
people in 200 ft. dwellings (and it is not absolutely 
certain that he favours such a project, though he sees 
the possibility), we disagree with him a. outrance. 
Block dwellings in any form are a wicked abomination, 
an emphatic negation of home life, and should never 
be tolerated—probably never would have been if, at 
their inception, the means of transit had been at all 
comparable to what they are now. A further very 
serious objection to tall buildings is the tremendous 
havoc that could be made of them in an air-raid; for 
it is simply foolish to build in the sure and’ certain hope 
that London will never again “e bombed from above. 
On the whole, “skyscrapers as a remedy for over- 
crowding ’’ would be considerably worse than the 
disease. 


‘*Towns Constructed on the Scale of Man.” 


Without reference to the skyscraper correspondence, 
and probably in oblivion of it, Mr. Baillie Scott, in his 
recent lecture at the R.I.B.A., strongly deprecated the 
passion of a certain type of town-planner for making 
colossal, interminable avenues of immense width, with 
buildings adapted for the use of the super-man. “As 
for me,’’ said Mr. Scott, “I look to see towns con- 
structed on the scale of the man of the usual size, with 
streets of the usual width.’ We should then all live 
in bungalows, and the maximum width of a street 
would be 30 ft. Mr. Scott does not fix this limit, but 
he does say that the crossing of a street should not be 
a gigantic undertaking for the pedestrian. Clearly the 
tall building and the wide street, or the low building 
and the narrow street, are concomitants—conditioned 
by the greater or less need for preventing the flames 
from a building on one side of the road stretching 


| 
| 


across to the other, and by the greater or less depriva- 
tion of light. It is surely on some principle of relation. 
of height of building to width of street that the’ 
vexatious rights-of-light question could be most easily 
settled. On a street of a given width, the buildings 
should not exceed a stated height. We should then. 
get, it is true, a monotonous sky-line, as the buildings 
in an arterial street would all tend to be of maximum 
height, but an enormous amount of wasteful litigation 
would be avoided, and architects would be relieved of 
a prolific source of worry. Wath respect to Mr. Bailhe 
Scott’s man-sized scale, while it is true that, com-| 
sciously or not, man’s figure is the universal standard 
of size and proportion, it is equally true that force of 
circumstances compels us more often than not to 
forsake it ; or mere human vanity, exaggerating great 
ness, goes from life-size to heroic, from heroic to 
colossal. Almost the earliest remains of ancient 
buildings remind us that man always built as big as ne 
could. Remembering the Pyramids, it is hardly 
defensible to say that colossal structures—more 
especially monuments—are a Teutonic idea, although) 
we can certainly point to Germany for the most 
blatant of modern excesses. But, unhappily, we need 
not go so far afield for examples of overgrown build. 
ings. In the Strand of London, there is a building 
that dwarfs the tallest Australian soldier to the dimen: 
sions of an ant as he ascends the steps; and it bullies) 
the rest of the buildings in the street, including the 
church of St. Mary, to pitiful insignificance. With 
that, the ex-Opera House, and the Forth Bndge, we 
cannot afford to throw stones at Germany; and Mr 
Baillie Scott’s timely observations on scale may hely 
to rescue for sanity and moderation those town: 
planners who even yet have not acquired a righteou; 
contempt for all things that are characteristically 
German. | 


Builders’ Parliaments. | 
To-day (Wednesday) the annual general meeting 0) 
the National Federation of ‘Building Trade: 
Employers is being held in London. Interesting 
items relating to industrial reconstruction are on thi 
agenda, which, however, need not be discussed now 
as we hope to publish next week a report of the pro 
ceedings, in which motion and debate will be usefulh, 
coupled. Another important meeting of whic) 
notice is given is that of the Industrial Council for thi! 
Building Industry—surely a tautological title—bette| 
known as the Building Trades Parliament—which 1| 
to be held in’ the Midland Hotel, Manchester, 01) 
Thursday, February 6, at 10 a.m. One of the mos 
interesting of the items down for discussion 1s a recom) 
mendation that the Local Government Boards for thi 
three kingdoms shall be asked to advise the loca 
authorities to expedite building schemes by placiny 
contracts on terms recommended ‘by the Colwyi 
Commiuttee—that is, by payment to the contractor 0| 
an agreed fee or percentage of estimated cost. Twi 
other subjects proposed for consideration are= 
request to appoint a committee to consider the questo; 
of scientific management and the reduction of costs) 
and a request from the Home Office to appoint | 
small sub-committee to consider questions relating t 
safety, accident prevention, health, and welfare. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. | 


We have much pleasure in announcing that Mr 
A. E. Richardson, F.R.I.B.A., has been appointe( 
joint-editor with Mr. J. Findlay McRae of this Journa) 
Those to whom Mr. Richardson’s scholarly attain) 
ments -in Architecture, and more especially hi 
important contributions to its literature, are familiar 
will recognise that his assistance will be invaluable 1 
maintaining, and in raising still further, the high stam) 
dard of professional interest at which this Journal ha 
always aimed. 
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COMMON-SENSE HOUSING SCHEMES. 


BY J. ALFRED GOTCH, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A, 


O much is being said about reconstruction at the 
present time that there is just a possibility of its 
being overdone. At one time the opinion was 

generally held that the young fellows who joined up 
would never settle down again to their former occupa- 
tions after the war. Experience hardly bears this 
out. So far as my own inquiries go, I find that men 
are not in love with the military life, and that they 
‘are longing to get back to their old jobs and to the 
greater freedom and wider outlook of civilian life. 
This, of course, applies to those who have something 
to come back to; but there will be many thousands 
who left school or college to go into the Army, and 
who had made no definite programme for their 
future. Neither had they entered upon any training 
for a vocation. They will have to start their careers 
three or four years later than would otherwise have 
been the case. Their circumstances differ from those 
of men who quitted a definite occupation in order to 
jon up. Toa very great number of the latter, especi- 
ally in our profession, the work which they left will 
be open to them on their return; indeed, there seems 
‘to be a likelihood that the stream of architectural 
work, so long dammed up, will flow in increased 
volume during the next few years, and that there will 
be a considerable demand for architectural assistants. 
The reconstruction problem will, to a large extent, 
solve itself. 

The architectural work that is most in the public 
eye at present is the provision of small houses in large 
numbers. The need has not been created by the war, 
but the war affords the opportunity of satisfying a 
want which already existed, and by means which 
would not have been tolerated in pre-war conditions. 
For rates and taxes are going to pay about half the 
tent which the present cost of the houses would 
necessarily impose were a reasonable return upon the 
outlay looked for. One hears a good deal about the 
ducky persons who are going to be subsidised as to 
half their rent; and there are even bold speculators 
who wonder whether State relief will endanger the 
tight of the recipients to exercise a vote at elections. 
‘But this aspect of the question is not strictly germane 
to architecture, nor is the effect of these new houses 
upon those already existing in towns and villages a 
point which can be now discussed; but that the effect 
will be far-reaching can hardly be doubted. 
Everybody is agreed that slums should be 
abolished, but everybody does not so freely recog- 
inise that even as it 1s they would not exist were there 
not persons who, upon the whole, are content to live 
mthem. You may abolish slums, but you won’t 
abolish sluts and slatterns so easily. Sluts and 
slatterns may be expected to carry their natures with 
them, and in time to make their new surroundings 
somewhat like their old: cwlum, non animum, 
mutant; they change their sky, but not their skins. 
At least this may be expected until that happy period 
when the possession of a bathroom, a superfluity of 
cupboards, a patent range, and a picture-rail shall 

ave wrought their regeneration. Quite recently I 
had occasion to inspect a house which is condemned 
by the local authority as unfit for human habitation, 
but in respect of which the order for demolition has 
been held over on account of the war. The tenant, 
a hale-and hearty woman, hoped she was not going 
to be turned out, as she had lived there five-and-twenty 
years and did not want to go elsewhere. 

It is of the first importance in these new housing 
schemes that experience should be brought to bear 
upon them, and, above all, plain common sense 
“ommon sense informed by experience. Let us pro- 
vide what the people want, and not what, judging by 


} 
} 


a standard different_from theirs, we think they ought 
to want. Take the question of baths, for instance. 
What proportion of the working classes at the present 
time want a bathroom, or would use it for its legiti- 
mate purpose if they had one? The answer would 
no doubt vary according to locality, but in my experi- 
ence there is practically no demand for a bathroom 
by the working classes, especially in villages. That 
returning soldiers, who have found baths so bene- 
ficial, may have acquired better notions in this respect 
is, of course, possible: let us hope it may be so. But 
the tales one hears of baths being used for storing 
potatoes or as convenient places for the breeding of 
Canaries are not mere fables. A bath ought to have 
its own small room. The ingenious combinations of 
baths and scullery sinks, or the sinking of a bath in 
the scullery floor handy to the fire, do not stand the 
test of time or of practical working. You presuppose 
an unconquerable desire to take a bath if you offer it 
under such unsuitable conditions as those of a 
scullery, whereas in fact the bath-hunger has still to 
be created and fostered. Then a house with a bath, 
taking into account the requisite space and equip- 
ment, will cost £40 or £50 more than a house without 
one, and the rent should be proportionately larger. 

And as, in matters of detail, the first requirement 
is common sense informed by experience, so also is it 
in the general layout and design of the houses them- 
selves. This great work has been entrusted to urban 
and rural councils who, it is to be feared, too often 
consider that so simple a job as cottages can be 
well enough done by their surveyor, aided by the 
most knowing members of the streets and buildings 
committee. But in fact the success or failure of these 
schemes depends largely upon a suitable and attrac- 
tive layout, and the skilful handling of cheap and 
commonplace materials. The training of the ordi- 
nary surveyor, it may be said without offence, has not 
led his mind in these directions. The training of the 
architect, on the other hand, has so led his mind. 
The danger is that the country will have council sur- 
veyors groping about for the solution of problems 
which the nearest architect is already trained to solve. 

The trained architect himself will have to avoid 
certain pitfalls. The layout should be suitable, not 
grandiose. It is better to err on the side of restraint 
than extravagance. Nothing would be more dis- 
appointing than some grand scheme which never came 
to fruition, or which burdened a generation, un- 
inspired by the war, with a heavy upkeep. Then 
there is the question of standardised design and 
standardised fittings. It is to be hoped that stan- 
dardising will not be carried to extremes. The most 
beautiful design imaginable, if repeated ad 
enfinetum,.would become wearisome. But this danger 
will be the less the more numerous are the minds at 
work on the schemes. The materials in which even a 
standardised design would be carried out will tend 
to prevent monotony; and it is almost certain that 
local materials will be found to be the cheapest. Any 
suitable materials will answer the purpose, whether 
concrete or not, provided they are skilfully handled. 
But the skill to handle them is the essential requisite. 
Standardised fittings do not present so much diff- 
culty; but take the case of windows, for instance. 
Every architect knows that they ought to bear some 
reasonable proportion to the surrounding space, and 
that a window of a certain size which looks well in 
one place might look either mean or overpowering in 
another. 

Take it altogether, the problem is full of interest 
to architects. First they have to get the work, which, 
for the success of a great undertaking, it is to be 
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hoped they will do. Then they will have to har- 
monise the suggestions of many persons legitimately 
concerned in securing good results; including those 
of the emotional amateur full of beautiful ideas and 
those of the emotionless official ready to supply his 
standardised productions to all parts of the country, 
whatever the climate, scenery, or local traditions. 


JUL Eales: 


Addition to Hazelwood, Silverdale, Lancs. 

HEN it came into the hands of the present pro- 
prietor, Hazelwood was one of the ordinary 
square Victorian villa houses, so many of 
which are dotted around Morecambe Bay. Built to 
be let furnished to Lancashire or Yorkshire manufac- 
turers, the houses were required to afford little beyond 
ample accommodation, a good view of the bay, and a 
position near enough to the water to be convenient for 

yachting and bathing. . 

Before the work shown by the accompanying 
photographs was undertaken, a contractor had been 
called in and had built the drawing-room with a pro- 
truding semi-circular bay on the south. But, desiring 
to give a more architectural character to the house 
and grounds, Mr. Sharp called in Mr. E. Prentice 
Mawson to advise him. 

Externally the house was improved on the south 
by taking down the old cast-iron verandah and erect- 
ing a classic loggia between the two gables. On the 
north side the entrance porch was added, whilst the 
severity of the walls was everywhere relieved by trellis 
work and window shutters. 

Internally many alterations were made. A new 
vestibule and offices were added, whilst the former 
vestibule and a small drawing-room were thrown 
together to form a lounge hall, which gave space for 
the formation of a new and improved staircase. 

The French drawing-room and the dining-room 
were formerly divided into three rooms, but a new 
drawing-room having been added the partitions were 
taken down and the present rooms formed, the 
interior decorations being entirely changed. 

The building of the drawing-room having made an 
awkward recess, this was eliminated by the formation 
of a billiard-room, into which was thrown the previous 
library. The added portion, being only one storey, 
has a lantern light in addition to the windows. 

The gardens take their key from the geological for- 
mation, which is an outcrop of lmestone in massive 
blocks and of a beautiful colour and texture, whilst 
the surroundine woods with their lovely walks and 
sheltered seclusion frame in a garden, which although 
not of great extent, is promising to be a happy adjunct 
to the house. The local stone has been used in the 
construction of the terraces and entrances, and as 
balusters are more or less of an adventure in lime- 
stone, and the heavy masonry of the terraces needed 
relieving, cast bronze railings have been used. 

Below the terraces a pond garden will eventually 
be formed, the carrying out of this portion of the 
scheme having been delayed by the war. Flanking 
the terraces the rugged limestone blocks have been 
collected and formed into rock gardens, this stone 
being peculiarly adapted to the task of making beau- 
tiful rockeries. 

Other interesting features in the grounds are the 
semi-circular rose garden on the west and the pergola 
and tennis lawn on the east. Further illustrations of 


_ the work will be given later. 


Constructional Details of the King George Dock, 
Hull. 
These details of column construction in reinforced 
concrete should be studied in conjunction with the 
article and illustrations given last week. 


THE NEW PRESIDENT OF “THE 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 


—_—— 


RCHITECTS will join with us in offering warm 


congratulations to Sir Aston Webb on his 

election to the presidency of the Royal 
Academy. The event (as we point out in the editorai 
notes in this issue) is of historical significance, 
marking the abandonment of a hoary Academy 
tradition ; but it must also be regarded as a triumph for 
architecture, as well as a personal success for Sir Aston 
Webb, through whom the whole profession of archi- 
tecture 1s honoured. 

Sir Aston Webb was born in 1849, the son of the 
late Edward Webb, water-colour artist and engraver. 
In 1866 he was articled to Messrs. Banks and Barry, 
with whom he svent five years. Afterwards he 
travelled through Europe for twelve months, and on 
his return, in 1873, he was the Pugin student. His 
drawings of Continental churches were exhibited at 
the Royal Academy. In 1884 he became President 
of the Architectural Association, and in 1889 hon. 
secretary to the R.I.B.A., holding that position until 


1892. ‘Two years later he became Vice-President of 


the Institute. His first considerable success was 
gained in the competition for new Admiralty and 
War Office buildings, in which, with Mr. E. Ingress 
Bell, he submitted a design that secured a high place 
and entitled its authors to take part in the final com- 
petition. This success cemented the partnership 


between the two men, who afterwards collaborated in. 


the design of much important public and private work, 
The commission for the Victoria Courts, at Birming- 
ham, was next won in open competition. This 
building was so successful that later, when new police 
offices were to be erected on an adjoining site, Bir-| 
mingham architects in a body petitioned the authori- 
ties to entrust the work to Messrs. Aston Webb and 
Ingress Bell. 

Now began Sir Aston’s association with South| 
Kensington, where some of the largest national 
buildings of modern times have been erected from 
his designs. The Government, having decided ‘to 
complete the South Kensington Museum, invited Mr, 
Webb (as he then was) and two other architects fo} 
prepare designs, and that of Mr. Webb was selected 
by the assessor, the late Mr. Waterhouse. Since then| 
Sir Aston has added the Royal College of Sciente’ 
and the Imperial College of Science and Technology| 
to the architectural adornment of South Kensington. 

Other important works include the new school: 
of Christ’s Hospital, Horsham, the Britannia Roya 
Naval College at Dartmouth, the Royal College 61 
Science, Dublin, the United Service Institution if) 
Whitehall (next to Inigo Jones’s Banqueting House) 
the restoration of St. Bartholomew the Great, Smut: 
field, the Leys School, Cambridge, the French Pro- 
testant Church, Soho, the new building for the Grane 
Trunk Railway of Canada, Cockspur Street, amc 
more recently the new facade to Buckingham Palace 
the architectural surroundings to the Queen Victor 
Memorial, and the Admiralty Arch at Charing Cross 
Sir Aston has also carried out much domestic work 
including the great mansion “Yeaton-Peverey,” 4| 
Shrewsbury. | 

Sir Aston was elected an Associate of the Roya’ 
Academy in 1899, an Academician in 1903, and wai 
knighted the following year. He was President 0 
the R.I.B.A. from 1902 to 1904. In 1905 he receivec 
the Royal Gold Medal, and in 1909 the Americal 
Gold Medal for distinguished service to architecture 

Sir Aston has a genial and engagine personality 
and is a speaker of considerable accomplishment 
These qualities should stand him in good stead m 
the discharge of those public and ceremonial dutie 


that fall to the share of a President of the Roya 
Academy. ! 
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XXV.— ALTERATIONS AND ADDITIONS TO HOUSE AT SILVERDALE, LANCS, : THE HALL. 
E, PRENTICE MAWSON, ARCHITECT. 
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» building art on the part of the occupants. 
_ did they mean exactly by old dwellings? 
take it that they used the term in a sense distinctly 
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MAKING OLD HOUSES HABITABLE. 


GENERAL meeting of the R.I.B.A. was held at 

9, Conduit Street, on Monday evening, 
january 20, under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Arthur Keen. Mr. M. H. Baillie Scott read a paper 
on “ The Making Habitable of Old Dwellings in Town 


/ and Country,” and said that by “ making habitable ”’ 


he understood that something more was meant than the 
fulfilment of material needs, and they were to suppose 
some intelligent appreciation of the qualities of the 
And what 
Might he 


Pickwickian—the special meaning which architects 
conveyed when they talked about “old work,” in which 
the mere passage of time was in itself quite a negligible 
quantity. In old work they chiefly considered a cer- 
tain esthetic rightness of beauty expressed in practical 
ways, which as a method of expression in building was 
gradually done to death in the early part of the nine- 
teenth century, and which they had been struggling to 
recapture again ever since, with so far small success. 
Indeed, whatever isolated architects might have 
achieved in odd corners, it had to be confessed that 
the gradual trend of house-building had gone from 
bad to worse up to the present time. They used to 
think that there could not be much worse building 
than the Mid-Victorian houses until the artistic villa 
arose in their midst, and showed them their mistake. 
And now to such a state had they come that any man 
who had any “ house sense,” if he might coin the term, 
might consider himself fortunate if he could find for 
himself a dwelling which was not absolutely revolting 
to all his instincts. It was perhaps fortunate in these 
circumstances that so many people had not developed 
the house sense, and so were quite pleased with their 
highly artistic residences. 

But the curious result of that disannearance of the 
building art at the approach of their modern civilisation 
was that-in dealing with old residences they found 
themselves in a position which had probably never 
occurred in the world before. In former times it was 
guite a simple affair. The builders of the day made 
their alterations and additions in the manner of the 
day with ruthless disregard of the older work. The 
latest and most up-to-date ideas seemed to be always 
considered the best, and the old builders destroyed 
and obscured old features because they knew, or 
thought they knew, that they could do better. And 
so they often found old houses which were pocket 
editions of the histories of the past. The modern 
wing was usually a blot, the Victorian addition was 
depressing, the Georgian and Queen Anne work 
impressed them with its scholarly diction and good 
grammar, but it was not till they got back to the work 
of the earlier builders that their hearts were touched 
and thrilled by the strange charm of the building art 
as then practised. That being so, they could not, like 
the builders of the past, make their modern contribu- 
tion to the old house without fear and trembling. The 
best thing they could do was to sit at the feet of the old 
builders and try to build as they did. 

To attempt to account for this humiliating state of 
affairs would lead us too far away from the subject in 
hand. He could only say that in his view building as 
an art differed from other arts mainly in this—that it 
was the expression not of an individual, but of the 
community as a whole, and so the badness of normal 
modern building seemed to indicate something 
radically wrong in the modern social system which 
secreted it. Building, indeed, like the fever chart of 
a patient, automatically and remorselessly recorded 
the conditions of the social state. ; 

They could only really obtain any good building 
again as a normal national expression when the con- 
ditions of the social state were changed, and the state 


of their national health was improved. In the mean- 
time, they as architects must do the best they could in 
the world as they found it. Perhaps the best they 
could do in dealing with an old building was to efface 
themselves and to let no modern note disturb the 
harmony of the old work. 

Before proceeding further to the consideration of 
that philosophical aspect of the question it would 
perhaps be more useful to deal with certain practical 
matters which arose in making old dwellings habit- 
able. If he did not enlarge in detail on practical 
questions it was because in addressing architects he 
felt he could add little that was not commonly known 
to them all, and covered by their routine methods. 
He supposed the one outstanding practical defect in 
old buildings from the modern point of view was the 
absence of a damp-proof course, or, indeed, any 
attempt to cut off the building from the ground on 
which it was built. He had heard it agreed that there 
was a certain virtue in the contact with mother earth- 
magnetic currents on which the healing powers of 
mud baths depended. He dared to say some of their 
soldiers returning from France might have something 
to say about that. In their modern practice they not 
only asked for damp-proof courses 1n their walls, but 
for a continuous bed of concrete under the whole 
floor area of a house. ‘The first thing, then, that they 
had tc consider in making an old house habitable was 
the prevention of damp issuing from the ground, 
through walls and floors. It was, of course, possible, 
though somewhat expensive, to insert a damp-proof 
course in an old wall, but he thought if all soil was 
removed from the sides of the walls and air drains 
introduced so that only the actual sole of the footings 
was in contact with ground, and if the site itself was 
likewise well drained, the absence of the damp-proof 
course would be scarcely felt. If in addition to that 
the ground flooring was taken up and a bed of concrete 
laid under it the question of damp rising from the 
ground would be effectually disposed of. 

If they next considered the question of damp 
penetrating walls it might, he thought, be taken as an 
axiom that it was generally best to stop that outside 
the building. One was often disposed to allow the 
damp to penetrate a wall and stop it from showing 
indoors by plastering on battens, but it always seemed 
more satisfactory to keep it outside altogether. Thus, 
in the case of old half-timber work, which was only 
four inches thick in an old Kentish house in an exposed 
position, he used the old method of hanging the 
exterior face of it with tiles—not in the usual 
mechanical modern way, but with such irregularities 
as naturally occurred when the workman did not 
deliberately spoil his work by taking endless pains to 
make it appear as if it were done by a machine. Then 
it became possible to let the half-timber work show 
inside the rooms, and when in doubt he always felt 
inclined to take care of the inside of a house, and to 
some extent to allow the exterior to take care of itself, 
for he thought they were too often apt to fall into the 
error of thinking of the exterior of a house as a thing 
by itself to be composed and arranged on esthetic 
principles, whereas he believed perhaps the most vital 
quality the exterior of a building possessed was a kind 
of unconscious sincerity as the resultant of a conception 
which had mainly been concerned with the interior, 
and thus the pleasure they derived from looking at the 
exterior was something more than a shallow apprecia- 
tion of superficial things, but consisted rather in the 
hints it conveyed to them of inward beauties. 

In dealing with old stone walls which were damp, he 
had great belief in external colour wash mixed with 
Russian tallow. This gave a waterproof coat, which 
still displayed the characteristic texture of the stone 
with all its varied planes slightly softened. The next 
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practical question which claimed attention was that of 
sanitation. Many old houses required considerable 
clearing, and floors should be taken up, and all the 
hidden spaces of the house completely cleansed and 
disinfected. 

Then there was the question of the smoky chimneys 
and their cure, and the desire to preserve the old open 
fireplaces without discomfort. These could usually 
only ‘be dealt with by a process of trial and error. In 
one old house in Kent recently restored there was a 
great ingle tireplace with open chimney, which never 
smoked, and he believed this was largely due to the 
fact that the whole of the ingle sloped gradually back- 
wards, so that as the air which fed the fire struck the 
back of the recess it was at once deflected upwards. 
In the artificial heating of old houses with such open 
fireplaces a warm-air system would often be found 
preferable to the use of radiators. 

In dealing with a house which expressed a succes- 
sion of different periods, he supposed they would not 
be anxious to preserve the Victorian work, but often 
they found Georgian work covering up earlier Tudor 
features, and in such a case the treatment would 
largely depend on the relative interest of the particular 
work. No definite rule or principle could be formu- 
lated, but they would, at any rate, be right in 
preserving the later work in preference to any con- 
jectural reproduction of the earlier features. 

He would attempt a defence of what he called 
judicious and intelligent faking in dealing with old 
buildings. If they took old oak furniture, apart from 
the design. what they appreciated mainly was the 
quality of the workmanship which had succeeded in 
expressing the character of the oak and also the 
quality of the tone which had arrived as the result of 
many years of wear. If they liked that tone and the 
character of the workmanship they were entitled to 
try to obtain it in new work. 

In the consideration of old work-in-these days they 

were apt to take extreme courses. Either they 
destroyed some interesting building or else they 
reverently preserved it as something too sacred for the 
human uses for which it was created. He liked to see 
an old house ingeniously adapted to modern uses. He 
would like to see Haddon Hall as a going concern 
instead of an interesting derelict, and Cowdray Castle 
might well be built up again. 
_ There was nothing to spoil in-a modern town, but 
in the country it was different, and there were old 
villages and beautiful places which they ought not to 
spoil with officially approved cottages chopped up in 
blocks of four like bars of soap. Yet even in the towns 
there were still left little back streets of old Georgian 
houses which ought to be guarded and preserved 
against the modern town-planner, with his grandiose 
schemes. The modern town-planner, with true 
Prussian frightfulness, loved to hack his way through 
the little streets and make colossal, interminable 
avenues of immense width lined by buildings adapted 
for the use of supermen. He liked to see towns con- 
structed on the scale of a man of the usual size, with 
streets of reasonable width, and if he wanted to loox 
at St. Paul’s he would rather come on it suddenly on 
turning a corner than see it at the end of a great vista. 
Vistas were well enough, but he thought they must be 
short. With the present congested state of London, 
which appeared likely to continue, it seemed a pity 
that some use could not be made of many of the large 
Victorian houses in streets like Gloucester Road. If 
these were transformed into flats they would give a 
great deal of much-needed accommodation. In such 
cases much might be done to camouflage the character 
of the structure by various devices. 

In conclusion, the lecturer said the real tragedy 
consisted not so much in the destruction of the old as 
in the lamentable fact that we had lost the art of 
replacing it with something nearer to the heart’s desire. 
Building in these days was practically a forgotten art, 


and was practised normally only as a brutal mechanical] 
trade. ‘Lhere were few of them who did not look’ 
forward with some dread to the influx of workmen’s | 
cottages, for few would be built by artists, and unless 
they were they would be a disfigurement to the 
country. Of all the tasks which fell to the lot of the 
architect nothing was more interesting and delightful 
than the restoration of an old house. They had only 
to follow in the footsteps of the old builders, and the 
old house was always there to remind them. They 
could point to a bit of old Tudor handiwork and tell 
the bricklayer to do work just like it. As they went | 
on with the work they fell more and more under the 
spell of the old building, and approached nearer to the 
heart of its mystery, and so, with their minds steeped 
in its silent influences, they began to realise what 
building really was and what it had meant and might 
still mean in the advancement of the world in which | 
they lived. 

Mr. Herbert W. Wills proposed a vote of thanks, 
and Mr. Francis Hooper seconded the motion, which, 
after a few observations from the chairman, was 
carried with acclamation. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Technical Education. 


To the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ AND BUILDERS’ | 
JOURNAL. | 

Sirs,—In your. issue of the 22nd inst., Mr. EF 
Frank Jackson, Renter-Warden of the Worshipful 
Company of Painter-Stainers, calls attention to the. 
Trade Training Schools held for many years past m | 
the evenings at 153, Great Titchfield Street, London, | 
W. These classes are well known to me, and were 
mentioned by me in my paper read before the Institute 
of British Decorators. | 

I endeavoured to make it clear in my paper that 
technical classes, when held in the evening, are only 
partially successful, because lads and young men will 
not attend them after a hard day’s work, or, even if | 
they do, are unable to give a proper amount of atten | 
tion to the tuition given. It is almost impossible to | 
teach colour in a practical way by artificial light. My | 
suggestion was that the problem of technical educa- | 
tion, as far as painters and decorators are concerned, | 
would be solved by the establishment of dav classes | 
for boys in all parts of the country. At present we 
have only two such classes in London, one at the 
Brixton School of Building and another at the 
Northern Polytechnic, Holloway Road, London, N. 
It does seem to me that the Painter-Stainers’ Com- 
pany should make every endeavour to establish day 
classes at Great Titchfield Street or elsewhere. The | 
benefit to the trade would be very much greater than | 
any that could be derived from evening classes. The | 
expenses need not be great, and it is probable that a 
grant could be obtained from the London County 
Council to help the project. 

Day classes in effect mean the training of lads 
during three years or more, and at the end of th>* 
veriod they can be taken into a decorator’s shop and | 
be very useful from the beginning. Their parents or | 
guardians enter into an agreement with the employer, | 
and a rate of wage is settled, so that such agreement 
is virtually an indenture of apprenticeshin. The boys 
who have completed their trainin~ at Brixton have no | 
difhculty whatever in getting employment in first-class | 
firms ; indeed, the demand for these trained boys is at | 
present far greater than the supply. hence the neces- | 
sity for the Painter-Stainers’ Company establishing | 
day classes if the necessary funds can be spared. | 

ARTHUR S. JENNINGS. 
Hon. Consultative Examiner to the Citv and Guilds 
of London Institute in Painters’ and Decorators’ | 
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A GREAT SCHEME OF DEVELOPMENT FOR DUNDEE. 


M® JAMES THOMSON, Dundee City 
Engineer and City Architect, has 
presented to the Housing and Town Plan- 
ning Committee of the Town Council a 
very comprehensive report on the future 
development of the city. The Council, he 
‘says, in considering his various proposals 
(which are outlined in the following 
extracts from his report), should keep 
‘three self-evident propositions fully and 
iclearly in view: ; 

(a) That if the expansion of the city and 
district is to go forward advantageously, 
economically, and scientifically, and if the 
interests of future citizens are to be fully 
conserved, the preparation of a plan of 
development is absolutely necessary ; 

(b) That such a plan to be sufficiently 
comprehensive must include schemes 
designed for execution many years hence 


and beyond present-day requirements ; 
and 
_ (c) That the plan is overdue and its 


preparation has become urgent. 

Mr. Thomson's proposals are 
explained in ten sections, as follows: 

1. The removal of congestion. 

2. The central main streets. 

3. The existing and proposed main arte- 
tial roads and the land beyond the city 
boundaries. 

4. The outer ring road and the park- 
ways. 

5. The river front and the roadway over 
ithe Tay. 

6. The parks and open spaces. 

7. Transit. 

8. The present and future housing and 
industrial areas. 

9. The comprehensive plan of develop- 
ment. 

to. The proposals which should be con- 
sidered (a) now, and (b) later. 


fully 


The Central Majin Streets. 


To the fact that no comprehensive plan 
of development has been prepared and 
adhered to, says Mr. Thomson, must be 
the former and! exist- 
ing obstructions to traffic in the central 


main streets, as well as much of the expen- 
diture incurred, and to be incurred, in the 
removal of these obstructions. The sum 
of £1,000,000 does not adequately repre- 
sent the loss to the community in carrying 
out the improvement schemes completed’ 
and in hand, irrespective of the many other 
schemes for the removal of obstructions 
which must yet be carried out by posterity. 

To attempt to widen the remaining 
narrow central main streets with any 
degree of effectiveness is, at present, finan- 
cially impossible. But, by the preparation 
of a comprehensive plan of development, 
the Council can make certain that no 
further obstructions shall be erected in 
these main streets, and that all building 
shall hereafter be in accordance with the 
plan of development. Widenings would 
be undertaken by future town councils in 
conformity with that plan as opportunity 
arose ; and, while the execution of the work 
would necessarily extend over a long 
period of years, the financial advantage to 
the ratepayers, due to the existence of a 
plan of development, would be incal- 
culable. 

The plan of development would show 
improvement lines providing thorough- 
fares of generous width, to which improve- 
ment lines all new buildings, or buildings 
rebuilt, or materially altered, should be 
erected ; and it would be a condition that 
the land between the former line of street 
and the new building line should be 
retained by the owner and built over tem- 
porarily by him to a height of one storey, 
if required as business premises, free of 
charge, until building operations of a 
similar nature had been carried out along 
a reasonable length of frontage of the 
adjoining properties; and thus there 
would be no loss or depreciation caused by 
the setting back of the new building into a 
recess behind adjoining properties. 


The Outer Ring Road and the Parkways. 


Controlled as Dundee is, in the lay-out 
of its undeveloped areas, by existing main 
arterial roads and subsidiary roads, ideal 


conditions in the expansion of the city are 
impossible of attainment: but in the- pre- 
paration of a plan of development the aim 
should be to achieve as nearly ideal condi- 
lions as existing obstacles will permit. 

With this end in view, and to secure for 
the plan practical as well as zsthetic merit, 
it is proposed that a ring road be formed 
mainly through undeveloped land, and 
that certain existing roads be made park- 
ways for the purpose of linking up and 
forming a connected system of public 
parks. Let there be no misapprehension 
with regard to these parkways. While they 
would be beautified with trees and grass 
borders, their utility as public thorough- 
fares would not be disturbed, and any 
expense incurred in the transformation 
would be moderate. 

All land required for the ring road or 
for the parkways, where not already in the 
hands of the Council, should be given off 
free of charge by the landowners, because 
the land through which these’ thorough- 
fares pass is certain to be greatly enhanced 
in value for building purposes. In addi- 
tion, feuars should repay to the Council a 
large proportion of the cost of forming 
these roads opposite their properties, in 
view of the exceptional attractiveness of 
their frontages, and the tramways account 
would bear the cost of the tramway track, 
and thus the expense of the schemes tothe 
ratepayers would not be material. 

The ring road should connect at both 
ends with the river front, and extend along 
the east, north, and west undeveloped 
parts within and beyond the city, forming 
junctions, which would be appropriately 


laid out, with Broughty Ferry Road, 
Arbroath Road, Pitkerro Road, Forfar 
Road, Old Glamis Road, Strathmartine 


Road, Clepington Road, Coupar Angus 
Road, Liff Road, and Perth Road. 

Its length would be seven miles and its 
width 160 ft., comprising a central tram- 
way track in grass, two carriageways—one 
on each side of the tramway track, and two 
ample footways ; and having also six rows 
of trees—two on the tramway track and two 
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on each of the footways. The width of 
160 ft. is unprecedented in Dundee, and it 
is recommended onlv after the most 
mature thought and earnest consideration 
for the future of the city, and should be 
accepted as a minimum rather than as a 
maximum. A proportion of the length 
and width would, in the first instance, only 
be opened up; and when completed with 
its provision of two carriageways for traffic 
travelling in opposite directions, its sepa- 
rate track for swift tramway service, its 
easy gradients, its junctions with all main 
arterial roads, and! its rows of trees and 
strips of grass, the ring road should 
become one of the most useful and attrac- 
tive of traffic and pleasure thoroughfares, 
opening up building land with exceptional 
frontages on which would be erected resi- 
dences which would add substantially to 
the rateable value of the city. 

The parkways, following as far as prac- 
ticable the lines of. existing roads, would 
fulfil their function as connecting links 
with the parks and traffic roads. They 
would be of varying widths, and, as in the 
ring road, they would be tree-planted and 
be provided with crass verges and have 
easy gradients and attractive frontages. 
River Front and Roadway Over the T ay. 

Mistakes have been made in the past and 
access to the foreshore-cut off in conse- 
quence of neglect to provide a plan of 
development. The present purpose, how- 
ever, is not to reflect on former haphazard 
methods, but rather to show, and that 
effectively, how, by the preparation of a 
comprehensive plan, the: river front may 
be made available tothe citizens in a 
manner worthy of its situation, and to 
show also how best can be utilised an 
opportunity for development such as is 
open to few industrial communities. 

The frontage of the city to the river 
extends to about eight miles, of which two 
miles are occupied by. harbour property. 
Roughly, three miles are situated opposite 
Broughty Ferry and West Ferry to the east 
of the harbour, and three miles are taken 
up by the Esplanadie and Esplanade exten- 
sion to the west of the harbour. In the 
eastern section there are unlimited oppor- 
tunities for improvement, part’ of the 
frontage being occupied by a railway em- 
bankment, the part not so occupied taking 
the form of an esplanade and roadway 
which are quite unworthy of their excep- 
tional situation. In the western section 
reclamation works, which will in the future 
be a valuable asset of the city, are in pro- 
gress ; but the old Esplanade is, as in the 


case of the Broughty Ferry Esplanade, . 


susceptible of considerable improvement 
and capable of development in a manner 
that should greatly enhance the beauty of 
he situation. The good name also. of 
3roughty Ferry can be much enhanced by 
kilful treatment of the water front and by 
he provision of the facilities which are 
essential in the lay-out and equipment of a 
popular seaside resort. These facilities 
include ample bathing pool accommoda- 
tion, baths, gymnasium, reading rooms, 
assembly room, club rooms, restaurant, 
bowling greens, and tennis courts for 
adults, as well as wading pools and play- 
grounds for children. A parkway, extend- 
ing as far as Monifieth, should also be 
included in the scheme, and the lay-out 
generally, but not in detail, would be of 
the style already designed for the western 
section, illustrated on page 63 in this issue. 

In support of the proposal to include the 
improvement of the river front in a scheme 
of development many strong reasons could 
be submitted, but when there is conjoined 
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PROJECTED ‘‘RING” ROAD, DUNDEE. 


with it the further proposal for the con- 
struction of a roadway over the river, utilis- 
ing the foundations of the old Tay Bridge, 
the scheme in respect of its comprehensive- 
ness is beyond challenge. provided the 
Council are satisfied on the points of expe- 
diency, amenity, and. cost. On. these 
points the following observations. are 
submitted : 

Expediency.—On mational . grounds 
alone the proposal can be justified.. The 
connection over the Tay. is essential in the 
line of what is certain to become a national 
east coast highway. Whether the pro- 
posal be viewed from a military or com- 
mercial or any other standpoint, it must be 
admitted that it is expedient to form the 
connection. between Forfarshire and -Fife- 
shire in the line of the highway. It is also 
expedient,in. the highest degree, in the 
interests of local and county traffic, that 
those.who have, for business. or- residen- 
tial reasons; to travel between Forfarshire 


and Fifeshire should have facilities fo) 
doing so at all hours and in all circum. 
stances, . whether as pedestrians “6 
motorists, by the shortest possible route 
There have been, and will again be, ocea, 
sions when inability to obtain rapid com 
munication between the counties has been 
attended with serious consequences, an¢ 
it issexpedient that steps be taken to termi 
nate. this condition of matters on both 
public and private grounds. Further 
more, better provision than now exist: 
should be made for the conveyance acros: 
the Tay of such public services as water, 
gas, and electricity, telegraph and tele 
phone, and the trunk mains for the distri- 
bution of electricity from the super-station 
which in the future will be erected at the 
coal fields in Fifeshire. 

Amenity.—On this point there need be 
no controversy. The bridge is designed 
in the form of a series of arches of the 
same height as the existing girder bridge, 
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and, in conjunction with the approaches 
from the north and south shores, appro- 
priately treated, will not injuriously affect, 
but rather enhance, the amenity of the 
district. The view shown on page 63 
illustrates the proposal. 

Cost.—Umnder present conditions: any 
estimate of the cost of the bridge and ap- 
proaches must be approximate. Assum- 
ing, however, that there will be a substan- 
tial increase over pre-war prices, £660,000 
may be taken as the lhkely amount. As 
the work would be of very considerable 
national importance, a large part of the 
cost would necessarily be borne by the 
State, and two-thirds seems a fair propor- 
tion to allocate, leaving £220,000 to be 
provided by the city and the two counties. 

The drawing reproduced on page 62 
shows the centre portion of a proposed 
housing scheme at Craigiebank. It is sug- 
gested ‘that - every area of similar or greater 
extent should have a “neighbourhood 
centre” in which, subject to local condi- 
tions, would be located public buildings 

and shops. All these “centres” would 

vary 1n design to meet the requirements of 
the respective localities, the position of 
main roads, the configuration of the land, 
and other conditions. The “centre ” illus- 
trated includes a People’s Institute with 
hall, library, and recreation rooms, the 
church, the school, and business premises ; 
the drawing is only submitted as approx:- 
mately illustrative of other schemes. 

Mr. Thomson’s main: proposals may be 
summarised as follows: Extension of the 
city boundaries to include Tayport, New- 
port, Wormit, Monifieth, and sans parts of 
the counties of Forfar and Fife as are 
essential for proper and uninterrupted 
expansion. 

Absolute change from the present 
Eieined of city srowth as one mass with- 
out intervening spaces. 


Acquisition, at every opportunity, of un- 
developed land, at as nearly agricultural 
value as possible. 

Design of the framework or skeleton of 
all existing and provosed main roads, 
excluding subsidiary roads, within the 
extended boundaries. 

Limitation in the size of all new com- 
bined industrial and housing areas to a 
maximum to be hereafter fixed. 

Separation of all new combined indus- 
trial and housing areas from each other, 
and from existing areas, by open spaces 
and wooded belts. 

Complete revisal of former methods of 
lay-out of land for working-class dwellings. 


Drastic change in the design, type, size, 

equipment, and environment of houses for 
the working classes. 

Reduction of hous sing density. 

Sufficiency in all housing schemes of 
gardens and allotments and: facilities for 
culture. 

Certainty that in all new works areas, 
housing shall be carried out on town plan- 
ning lines. 

Allocation to €ach new housing and in- 
dustrial area of sites for buildings neces- 
sary for culture and recreation. 

Facilities in every housing unit for out- 
door recreation for adults and children. 

Increase in the number of small parks 
corresponding with the increase in number 
of housing areas. Transit facilities to out- 
lying districts, and to all mew industrial 
and housing areas. 

Abolition, step by step, of all slum areas. 

Improvement by degrees of the central 
area and of all congested districts. 

Gradual widening of central main 


streets and the early widening of portions 
of arterial roads in the outskirts. 

An outer ring road and an inner ring 
road intersecting all main arterial roads. 

A system of parkways connecting all 
public parks, following the route chiefly of 
existing thoroughfares. 

Preparation of town-planning schemes 
tor all the areas proposed to be brought 
within the city boundaries in conjunction 
with the town planning of the areas within 
ime existing city. 

Extension of railways and provision of 
railway sidings into land to be used tor 
industrial purposes. 

Appropriation of sites for landing 
grounds in anticipation of the introduction 
of aerial transport. 

Restoration to the community ot the 
river front by schemes of gradual reclama- 
tion. 

Suitable lay-out of riverside land for 
both recreation and industrial purposes. 

Reclamation works east of the harbour 
to enable the harbour trustees to provide 
for expansion. 

Land defence works to prevent erosion 
at Tentsmuir, reclamation of foreshores, 
scheme of afforestation, and provision of 
land for industrial and housing purposes. 

Connection by a bridge between the 
north and south shores of the river. 

A civic centre. 


TOWN HOUSING OF THE 
WORKING CLASSES.* 


BY “HERBERT SEFREYBERG. EAS I> 
Dip.San.Sci., M.S.A. 


When in November, tg00, the old 
vestry of Kensington was superseded 
by the new Borough Council a Public 
Health Committee was appointed with 
full powers to deal with the ques- 
tion of overcrowding and _ insanitary 
areas, and the M.O.H. was instructed to 
report upon the condition of five streets 
known.as the Special Area, having a 
population of about 4,000 of the very P see 
with an average death-rate for the years 
1896-1900 of 49.5 per cent., and ee un- 
favourable features. 

As a result of this report the Borough 
Council adopted Part III. of the 1890 
Housing Act, and appointed a Housing 
Sub-Committee to administer it, one of 
whom was an architect. 

Initial difficulties connected with finance 
and the acquisition of slum property were 
surmounted largely through the instru- 
mentality of the then mayor, who made 
himself personally responsible for the 
scheme. 

It was felt that however desirable it 
might be tu provide new and healthy 
homes, any scheme would be incomplete 
which did not at the same time, So far as it 
went, abolish conditions which were re- 
sponsible for the lamentable statistics fur- 
nished by the M.O.H. Therefore, the 
special area was selected as the most suit- 
able spot, especially as many of the houses 
were hired by house farmers and! sub-let 
a so-called furnished rooms, each room 

separately at Is. a night, a state of things 
so obviously unsatisfactory as to need no 
comment. One of the five streets was 
considered the most desirable as on the 
north side there was a row of twenty-eight 
non-basement two-storeyed cottages, with 
long gardens abutting on a small public 
park, which offered scope for improve- 


*~<ubstance »f a paper read before the Society of 
Architects on Thursday, January 16. 
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ment, while on the south side there was ; 
row of cottages with underground room 
and entire absence of through ventila 
tion, which seemed to call for early ant 
entire demolition. 

Owing to the absurdity of our system ¢/ 
land tenure, it was only after two years 
silent work that the Council were able t 
purchase for £12,000 the greater portio; 
of the freehold, leasehold, and other inte 
rests in this particular ‘street, and thy 
committee were authorised to round ¢f) 
the estate by purchasing outstanding inte! 
rests. 

Having “bought the street,” hj 
cheapest and simplest plan would hay 
been to empty all the houses in order 4 
start on reconstruction and remodelling ii 
one simultaneous, complete, and compre 
hensive scheme, but it was felt that to mak, 
many hundreds of people homeless woul: 
be a very bad start for a housing schem 
of this sort, where the intention was {9 fe 
house the existing population with th 
very minimum of ‘disturbance. 


As six of the houses on the north sid 
were purchased with vacant possession) 
each of these four-roomed cottages wa 
transformed into two self-contained three 
room suites with separate w.c., scullery| 
larder, and either well paved yard or dee}| 
balcony overlooking the small park. 

The works comprised the erection 6 
kitchen, scullery, and w.c., balcony; 
larder, etc., to each suite, entirely ne\ 
sanitation of L.C.C. standard, new roofs 
practically new plastering, new stairs, an 
pike paved yards, concrete over site 

damp-courses, etc., etc., costing abou 
£1,900 all told, Ww hich includes twelve ney) 
rooms; this, if taken at £80 per room 
leaves about £40 per room for remodel) 
ling. These twelve three-room suites le} 
at once at 7s. 6d. per week each. 

Eleven adjoining houses were the}! 
emptied and remodelled at an expenditur| 
of about £4,300, and formed into ninetee?! 
thnee-room suites and three two-roor} 
suites with office and workshop, which Ie| 
at 8s. and 6s. 6d. per week. respectively’ 
Nine other cottages were converted! at 
cost of about £3,200 into eighteen twc| 
room suites which let at 6s. 6d. a weeky | 

The remaining two cottages on th| 
north side, being ruinous, were demi) 
lished, and a new three-storey buildin) 
Was put up containing six two-raor) 
suites at a total cost of £1,552, or neafl| 
#130 per room. These suites let at 7s) 
per week each. 

The south side presented a more compl} : 

cated problem, owing to the lack of dept} 
and the restriction of the building line 
but, after negotiations with the L.C.C| 
six new blocks of celf-contained two-roor’ 
suites were erected at a cost of abe] 

£8,400, which worked out at nearly fi2! 
per room, and each suite let at abou} 
6s. 6d. a week. \ 

At a closely adjacent site five dilap) 
dated dwellings were demolished, an’ 
twenty-six single-room tenements erecte! 
at an outlay of about £2,400, or, say, £9 
per room, which let at 3s. 6d. and 4s. Pe) 
week per suite. : 

It will be seen that Be sie remodellin 
cost from £40 to £50 per room, rebuildin| 
cost twice and nearly three times as much) 
and the new buildings were nothing lik 
as popular as the rooms in the more home) 
like cottages. Another experience gaime| 
was the very much greater demand for th 
three- as compared with the two-roome| 
suites. 

It will be obvious that if the works ha. 


been carried out at one and the same tim 
i 
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: least 10 per cent. or 15 per cent. would 
hve been saved, 

The capital outlay worked out as 
nder : 

urchase of freehold inte- 


Ie tele 2 Dhacion vin age vin os £9,810 
urchase of le asehold inte- 
TESS oes eee e esse cece ee eens 12,575 
‘urchase of trade interests 125 
-urchase of underleases ... 535 
Es aa 23,045 
osts On purchasing ......... 1,500 
emodelling contracts and 
So Ree 8,158 
upplementary works ...... 1,500 
vebuilding contracts and 
MS leas cc cseseccs ces cnses 12,325 
£46,528 


The income and outgoings were roughly 
5 under 


MOMTETIES: 2... eee cece eee £2,059 
essa eveteesssececees 984 
1,135 
idd freehold ground rent 

(with reversion 19209 ....... 19 
tet annual income ........... 1,154 


The loan charges were as under: 


ANNUAL INSTALMENTS OF PRINCIPAL. 
128,479 — for 


_ 60 years ... LATS O; 0 

5,133 for 

Muoryears:.. ~ 303° 0.0 £778 0 oO 

mterest for 1906: 

£11,500 at 

ee ais... 555. £402 10 oO 

_ £32,130 at 

| Coeteie oO piel OOF 7 — 6 
2,385 / 6 

Peeemet INCOME. .........7--.+ Tels een One O 


\nnual charge on rates 


\nnual charge on rates de- 
| creasing each year by 

£28 13s. tod. 

This annual deficit, equal to half a 
arthing in the £, was very much more 
han saved over the poor-rate. 

| In addition to the foregoing three other 
mprovements were effected—anti cipating 
he Town Planning Act: 

1. About one- eighth of:an acre was 
idded to the park. 

{ 2. Some 2,400 ft. was thrown into the 
street. 

Bg. About 2,000 ft. extra air space was 
nade available free from buildings. 

No credit was taken for these improve- 
ments. Every item of expenditure was 
*ntered. All] temptations to write down. to 
ite value were resisted. About . one- 
ourth of the original occupants availed 

mselves of the new accommodation. 
About half came in from other parts of 
he borough, the remainder were people 
who came in because of their work being 
randy. 

The occupations of the tenants com- 
ised: Bus washers, carmen, railway 
hands, stablemen, labourers, coal porters, 
charwomen, laundresses, flower sellers, 
wood choppers, and so forth. A colony 
df people whose pay was as poor as their 
*mployment was precarious. In selecting 
nants, preference was always given to 
‘hose whose wages averaged less than 30s. 
a Week, and there were many such in those 
days. 


The evil of having two-room suites— 


which was forced on the committee by cer- 
tain members of the Council—was seen at 
once, directly the children of the appli- 
cant were over twelve and of opposite 
sexes, as, of course, they had to be refused 
unless a three-room suite was available. 
With four out of the five streets left 
severely alone, it could not be expected 
that the scheme as only partially carried 
out could be an unqualified success. 

Another point to remember is that there 
are hundreds of fairly wide streets in 
London bordered by two-storey non- 
basement cottages easily adaptable into two 
three-roomed self-contained suites. Do 
not let us replace this with buildings whose 
height shuts out the sunlight and the air, 
and whose stairs are so trying to the 
strength of the worker and the legs of the 
children. ‘ 

Just before the war broke out there was 
a Departmental Committee of the Local 
Government Board sitting to take evi- 
dence as to building | oy-laws, and I spent a 
very interesting morning with them as one 
of the representatives of the Surveyors’ In- 
stitution; you have no doubt seen their 
report. 

My experience teaches me that 
national housing is to he a success, and 
unless it is I fail to see how the country 
can flourish, we want certain reforms, and 
we want them at once. 

An inexpensive, easy, and simple 
method for the transfer of land, with sim- 
plicity of tenure and freedom from restric- 
tion. 

2. Amendment and _ codification of 
building by-laws, with the repeal of all 
hampering sections. 

3. Freer licence as to use of materials. 

4. Standardisation of fittings, with en- 
couragement of their manufacture as a 
village industry. 

5. Increased facilities for production 
and reduction of cost in distribution. 

6. All regulations and by-laws to be 
administered) on business principles, and 
with civility and intelligence. 

7. Where security is good, and the 
scheme is an improvement, the capital to 
be available with repayments spread over 
a considerable term. Building’ societies, 
if backed by the State, already provide the 
machinery for this. 

I emphasise this last, as in my opinion 
people of all classes should be encouraged 
to own the house they live in, and there 
should be only one tenure, viz-, fee simple 
with an annual contribution to the State 
Leasehold enfranchisement is a necessary 
preliminary. 

Before I close I should like to point out 
that if with old-age pensions we could 
combine comfortable homes, we ought to 
be able to dispense with our costly and 
now half-empty workhouses, a step which 

vould not only effect a great annual 
saving of rates , but would also make avail- 
able many sites and much material towards 
the scheme of national housing, and so 
lessen the capital and annual expen- 
diture. 

Discusston. 

Mr. J. H. Pearson proposed a vote of 
thanks, which was seconded by Mr. 
Inkpen. 

Mr. T. Wallis said he was particularly 
interested in the latter part of the paper, 
viz.: in the alterations to houses in the 
towns. It was often overlooked) that town- 
planning schemes were ie et for dis- 
tricts outside London, but the slums inside 
London still remained. renaiorae often 
took advantage of that, and lowered the 
rents to keep the slums occupied. That 


must be discouraged. 
demolished. 


All slums should be 


Mr. Pettit expressed regret that Major 
Freyberg should have left the Kensington 
Borough Council when he had finished the 
work described in the paper. He himself 
was chief inspector of the borough in 
which this work had been carried out, and 
he: knew comeing about it and the habits 
of the people there. He had persuaded 
people to leave furnished lodgings and 
take these cottages, getting their furniture 
on the hire system, for even then they 
saved money per week on what they were 
paying for lodgings previously. He 
strongly objected to local authorities buy- 
ing land and building under a town- 
planning scheme, leaving people still to 
live in the slums. He would like to see 
the Government lend the money to the 
people who owned these houses in order 
that they might be put in good order. 

Mr. H. A. Lane asked if the author 
could give any information as to how the 
Government proposed to have the hous sing 
schemes that were being spoken of pre- 
pared. Were they going to invite the 


assistance of architects? At~ present it 


looked as if they were going to be carried 
out by Government officials, and in that 
event he did not think we should get very 
far forward. 

Mr. E. F. White agreed with what had 
been said as to existing slums being left 
alone and town-planning schemes carried 
through outside London. There were a 
large number of houses in streets in 
London which used to be “swell” 
streets, which had been abandoned by the 
class of people for whom they. were origi- 
nally erected. Could not they be converted 
into tenements? He believed in that way 
it would be possible to improve the exist- 
ing conditions without going to great 
expense. 

Mr.--J.. F.° Wetherall> expressed the 
opinion that the lower middle classes 
should’ also be considered» as_ well 


as ‘the working classes: There were 
many large. houses inthe suburbs 
of London which were let out in 


lodgings and were in-a rough state of 
repair. There were also many similar 
houses which were unlet and unsaleable, 
and if some’ means could be found by 
which a decent remuneration could be 
obtained for the work of converting such 
property it would be possible considerably 
to improve the conditions in and near 
London. 

The Secretary. (Mr. C. © McArthur 
eae thought the best means of dealing 
with slum pope in towns was to demo- 
lish it and substitute something better. He 
did not know whether Major Freybe TE - had 
made any provision for ones fees in 
his estimates. 

Major Freyberg said he had. 

The Secretary then pointed out that the 
estimates nce pre-war figures. 

eeege Freyberg agreed, and added that 
he had included “architect’s fees, quantity 
surveyors fees, and law expenses. 

The Secretary said apparently the esti- 
mates were based on the pre-war rate of 
interest of 314 per cent., and he doubted 


whether the scheme could be carried out 
now with dear money for the figures men- 
tioned. Perhaps Major Freyberg believed 
that the increase in wages of those who 
would tenant these houses would enable 
them to pay the extra cost and benefit to 
the same extent as would have been the 
case in pre-war days. 

Captain Bramall, speaking as a visitor, 
supported the views previously expressed 


\ 
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as to the disadvantage of putting up model 
dwellings in the outskirts and leaving these 
black spots in the cities. 

Mr. A. L. Cox said that finance was at 
the bottom of the difficulties which had to 
be contended with, but there were certain 
directions in which architects might work 
to improve the position. Leasehold 
enfranchisement was referred to in the 
paper, and this gave prominence to the 
fact that many of the old properties which 
had been referred to oon not be dealt 
with because the purchaser would have to 
pay through the nose. There was no 
reason, however, why freeholders of pro- 
perty which had a comparatively few years 
to run, and upon which the leaseholders 
would not incur expense ‘in renovation, 
should not be bought out at fair prices. 

Mr. Wetherall agreed with the views of 
Mr. Cox on the question of leaseholds and 
suggested a possible extension of the 
terms of the Agricultural Holdings Act to 
leasehold property generally. 

Mr. Birkett Smith said his work was 
chiefly in the administration of property, 
andi he knew from experience that there 
were districts in London in which large 
houses were now occupied by several fami- 
hes, and it was necessary to endeavour to 
adapt this class of property to modern con- 
diti a and make it habitable. 

» Chairman having brought. the dis- 
need to a close, 

Major Freyberg said (in answer to a 
question) it was not very easy to trace the 
75 per cent. of the people who did not come 
to live in the reconstructed property. 
About a quarter of them went to live in 
other parts of the borough where the con- 
ditions were only one degree better, and 
where they could still live in their one 
room. Others moved into Hammersmith, 
Acton, and Willesden, and a good many 
went to live in better parts. They were 
very disappointed that they lost anybody. 
They tried all they could. to keep. every- 
body, and’ did not let a single set of rooms 
until they had satisfied all the applications 
from the old tenants. The people treated 
the new houses ‘exceedingly well, notwith- 
standing they were a very rough class, as 
had been pointed out. 

LFor several years past we have fre- 
quently called attention to the subject of 
Major Freyberg’s paper; and Messrs. Ll. 
Morris and Parnacott have published in 
this Journal an important and very prac- 
tical series of articles on the desirability 
of converting old town houses to modern 
requireme nts.] 


STOCKSE OF IRON) AND OSTEBL: 


The Minister of Munitions. announces 
that the total stocks of iron and steel in ithe 
hands of the Government available for dis- 
posal at the end of December, 1918, were 
as follows: 

Government stock 
at end of 
December, 1018. 
Pig Tron, (Swedish)... 80,000 tons 
Shell Steel Billets (suitable 


tOim hero! |ithC)) ee eae eee 210,000 _,, 
Ships Plates (purchased in 

TS As yak oth, sea sees TQSSOO. 1, 
BGO btn S tec lk pee eee ee 5 OOOlms 


Bar Iron’ (Swedish) ........... 10,000 ,, 

These figures, which include all stocks 
of U.S.A. steel in this country, only repre- 
sent stocks in the hands of the Govern- 
ment still to be disposed of, and do not 
include stocks in the hands of private 
firms, neither do they include stocks of 
forgings and semi-finished shell. 


NEW ENGINEERING INDUSTRIES. 


The Engineering Trades (New Indus- 
tries) Committee of the Ministry of Recon- 
struction have submitted their Report. 
They were appointed by Dr. Addison in 
December, 1917, to compile a list of 
articles (suitable for manufacture by those 
with engineering trade experience or 
plant) which were either not made in the 
United Kingdom before the war, but were 
imported, or were made in the United 
Kingdom in insufficient quantities, and for 
which there is likely to be a considerable 
demand after the war.’ 

The Committee consisted of sixteen 
leading engineers and manufacturers, 
under the chairmanship of the Hon. H. D. 
McLaren, C.B.E., M.P., but with it was a 
Labour panel of eleven leading trade 
unionists under Sir Claud Schuster to 
advise on labour questions likely to arise 
in the setting up of new industries. 

A list of imported articles having been 
compiled, the Committee found that the 
best way of proceeding was to set up a 
number of branch committees, each of 
which could give detailed consideration to 
a particular group of articles in the list. 
The committees were fifteen in number, 
and dealt respectively with (1) agricultural 
machinery, (2) hollow ware, sheet metal, 
and pressed work, (3) electrical plant, (4) 
machine tools, (5) miscellaneous machi- 
nery, (6) scientific apparatus, (7) textile 
machinery (sub-divided into eight branch 
committees), (8) light section rolling and 
extension, (0) wire ie Lwing machinery, ( (10) 
printing machinery, (11) ) “printers? general 
machinery, (12) paper making machinery, 
(13) leather making machinery, (14) air- 
craft, (15) motor industry. Each com- 
mittee consisted of expert members drawn 
from the. industries appropriate to its 
group, but was presided over by a member 
of the main committee. In this way the 
knowledge and services of, some 150 lead- 
ing manufacturers of the country were 
drawn upon. 

The report now issued consists of a 
report by the Main Committee as a whole 
and reports from each branch committee, 
ae with a particular group of manu- 
factures. The Main Committee make 
certain general observations. as to the con- 
ditions under which new industries should 
be set up if they are to develop success- 
fully, touching upon such questions as 
finance for industry, export trade, foreign 
competition, the improved methods neces- 
sary if British engineers are to maintain a 
leading position, industrial and scientific 
research, exhibitions, education, and 
labour conditions. 

The Committee strongly recommend 
the more extensive adoption of specialisa- 
tion and standardisation, particularly in 
the case of small manufacturers who, in 
their opinion, would do better to confine 
themselv es to the manufacture of a few 
types of articles which they could then 
bring to greater perfection and produce 
more cheaply. The Committee think that 
such a concentration by each manufac- 
turer on a few types of articles, with 
proper standardisation, would enable engi- 
neering operations to be carried. out as 

‘repetition work.’ This would not only 
enable many men, highly skilled and highly 
paid, to be employed. in manufacturing the 
necessary tools and jigs, but would -also 
create an opening for the employment at 
good wages of a number of unskilled and 
semi-skilled operatives, both male and 
female and wounded soldiers. In this con- 
nection the Committee emphasise the 
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importance of co-ordinating manufactur 
and design, recommending that in futur 
all Government designs and specification 
should be considered in co-operation wit) 
experts in workshop methods of produ 
tion. They are of opinion that in th 
absence of special circumstances Goverr 
ment Departments and public authoritie) 
should order standard goods of Britis) 
manufacture, and that in cases where ther 
is no question of ordering standard desig _ 
they should have. im view the encourag;| 
ment of the production of articles of ne 
and improved types, or of experiments] 
design. 

In order to stimulate production, th 
Committee consider that both employer! 
and workpeople should be educated bot | 
generally and specially: employers an| 
staff, in regard to what is being done jj} 
up-to-date works where quantity produc 
tion under scientific management 1 
carried on, and workpeople, to remove #h 
impression that quantity production pre 
duces unemployment. 

Interest attaches to the report of th 
Branch Committee on electrical apparatu| 
and machinery, who consider that, 4 
regards most of the articles under thei 
consideration, ample manufacturing facil), 
ties, exist, and in many cases did exis 
before the war, for meeting the whole r¢| 
quirements of the United Kingdom an} 
colonies, and, in certain cases, for meet. 
ing the export trade to other countries, bu, 
that these facilities were not fully em} 
ployed owing to the importation of article| 
from abroad. They lay special stres) 
upon the necessity for ensuring the con) 
tinuance of the manufacture of carbons 
and attach a special Report as an appen 
dix which points out that had it not beet} 
for the action of one firm in continuing | 
make arc lamp carbons at very consider | 
able loss to themselves the country woul| 
have had considerable difficulty in meetin), 
the demands for searchlight carbons} 
With regard to magnetos, now adequatel| 
made in this country, the Committe] 
recommend that German magnetos shoul) 
be excluded for a period after the wat! 
except under licence, and that a dut} 
should be imposed on all im porte | 
magnetos. | 


THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS | 
ANNUAL MEETING. | 


The annual general meeting of th 
Society of Architects was held at 28| 
Bedford Square, London, W.C., on Thurs) 
day, January 16, 1919, Mr. Noel D 
Sheffield, F.S.I., the hon. secretary, pre} 
siding, in the unavoidable absence of th) 
president. 

The Secretary reported that an applica 
tion had been received from Ireland fo) 
the formation of a branch, and that th} 
Council had approved the ‘proposal. H 
also announced that the form of co ntrac 
issued by the Society had been publisie 
and was available for any member whi! 
wished to have a copy. It was not, how) 
ever, the Council’s last word on the sub, 
ject, because it was the intention of thi 
Council to bring it up to date from tim) 
to time. 

The following candidates were electe() 
members : Brett, Charles, London, W. 
Cavanagh, Edmund, Streatham, S.W.16 | 
Garry, John Hamilton, West Hartlepool | 
Grist, Victor Harry, Folkestone; Holt) 
Richard, Liverpool ; Houston, James, Hil) 
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birnie, Ayrshire ; Lumb, Francis. Leonard, 


Blackpool; Mitchener, Wallace George, 
Highgate, N.19; Roberts, David Henry, 


Wombwell, near Barnsley; Ratcliff, 
William Watts, Morden; Scatchard, Fred, 
Castleford, Yorks; Stowell, Hugh Spencer, 
London, S.W.1; Tonge, Jeffrey Aldam, 
Rawmarsh, Yorks. 

Major H. Freyberg’s paper on “Housing 
of the Working Classes,” which was then 
read, appears elsewhere in this issue. 


LEGAL. 


Builder s Claim for Work Done and 
Material Supplied. 


Matchett v. Lamplough. 


{anuary 15. Official Referee’s Court. Before Mr. 
Pollock. 
fn this: case Mr. W. L.: Matchett, a 


suilder of Maidenhead, claimed from Mr. 
Fredk. Lamplough, a London engineer re- 


sident at Maidenhead, £421 5s. "8d., bal- 
ance of charges for work done and 
materials supplied in ‘connection with 
ouilding operations at the» defendant’s 
nouse at ‘Bray, called “‘ The Old Tan 
douse.”’ 

‘Mr. G. A. Scott: was counsel! for the 


plaintiff and Mr. F. J. Willis was for the 
lefendant. The defendant counter-claimed 
ior breach of contract. 

It appeared. from the statement by 
sounsel for the plaintiff’s case- that the 
dlainti ff desired to - have the ‘house altered, 
‘te., at a cost of about 41,726. The work 
vegan on November 30, 1915, and on De- 


ember 24 of that year the final specification 


vas sentin. A form of contract was sub- 
nitted but never executed. The defendant 
ubsequently decided to do a great deal of 


xtra work, and throughout he acted as his 


‘wn architect. Amongst the extras was a 
‘rawing office for which an estimate of 
49 was given, the construction of a 
eranda at a cost of £50 and an enlarge- 
nent.of the kitchen and scullery, for w hich 
nestimate of £70 was given.. Apart from 
hese three estimates no price was given, 
Ithough the defendant said that there was 
‘verbal agreement that the whole of the 
york was to be done for £315. On Feb- 
uary g a further specification was sent in 
or certain decorative work on the old part 
f the house, and as the work went on the 
efendant paid quite freely to begin with, 
til disputes arose resulting in the pre- 
ent action. 

A great deal of eridenod was given, the 
earing having occupied several “days last 
“rm, and the ‘defendant’s case was con- 
nued after the Christmas vacation. 
The defendant counter-claimed for work 
which it was alleged was necessary owing 
) the imperfect. work of the plaintiff, and 
uring the hearing the Official Referee 
lade a personal inspection of the premises 
1 order to supplement the evidence given 
s ‘to the manner in which the plaintiff had 
arried out his contract obligations. 

The Official Referee, in giving judg- 
lent, said that one of the points made on 
shalf of the plaintiff was that at the time 
we arrangement was made between 
laintiff and defendant, in 1915, plaintiff 
crew up a document, w hich was submitted 
» defendant, which showed the quantities 
nd materials required, and the contention 
‘as that the prices charged for the extra 
ork were in accordance with the price 
10wn in that document. It was absurd 
nder the circumstances to say that the 
ork could have been doné for less by 
omebody else. As to some of the com- 
laints it appeared that they were~ not 
tade until a considerable time after the 
jork had been completed, and not a word 
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Was said about them when defendant wrote 
detailing matters of which he complained. 
Some of the defects of which defendant 
complained were no doubt caused by 
atmospherical influences, the house from 
its situation near the river being naturally 
damp. It was clear that a builder who 
undertook to doa job of this kind did not 
undertake that his work would stand for 
ever and a day, and he was entitled to be 
paid after his work was finished and had 
been approved. There would ibe judgment 
for the plaintiff for £418 15s. 8d. on the 
claim, and for the ‘plaintiff also.on the 
counter-claim. 

Judgment was entered accordingly with 
costs. 


COMPETITIONS. 


Birmingham and Bolton Housing. 

Members of the Society of Architects are 
requested not to take part in the above 
competitions without first ascertaining 
from the Secretary of the Society that the 
conditions have been approved by the 
Council. 


Pineapple and Fordhouse Farm Estates 
_ for the Birmingham Corporation. 
The. Competitions Committee of 
R.I.B.A. request Members and Licentiates 
of the Institute not to take part in the 
above competition until a further announce- 
ment is made that the conditions have been 
brought into conformity with the Institute 

regulations. 


the 


Houses for Scotland. 

The Institute of . Scottish Architects is 
promoting an architectural competition to 
evolve the best type of house for Scotland. 
This has the approval of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. A hundred competitive. sets 
of plans have been received from architects 
in Scotland and England. Premiums 
offered vary from £125. to £20, and the 
total amount distributed in awards will be 
£750. The competition has been arranged 
in three sections, and comprises plans for 
houses of two storeys, tenement houses of 
three storeys, and, cottages of one storey. 
The Selection Committee meets this week. 


Hospital, High Wycombe. 

The committee of the High Wycombe 
and District War Memorial Hospital 
invite designs for a hospital to be erected 
for forty-eight beds, together with the 
necessary staff accommodation. The Pre- 
sident of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects has nominated Mr. W. A. Pite, 
F.R.I.B.A., as assessor to advise the com- 
mittee. Architects who have had experi- 
ence of hospital construction desirous of 
submitting their names to the committee 
for selection are invited to communicate 
with the hon. secretary, Mr. J. Bailey, The 
Cottage Hospital, High Wycombe, Bucks, 
before Fel pruary I. 


Memorial, Carlisle. 

The Burial Committee of the Carlisle 
Corporation invite designs and estimates 
for a suitable memorial to be erected in the 
Carlisle Cemetery in memory of the men 
who have given their lives in the defence of 
the Empire and who have been buried in 
Carlisle cemeteries. The design must pro- 
vide for marble panels to receive the 
names and regimental descriptions of 120 
men, and the. total cost. of the memorial 
must not exceed £200. -The: selected 
memorial must be erected and completed 
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within twelve months from the notification 
of the acceptance of the des sign. Applica- 
tions for further particulars may be made 
to Mr. H. C. Marks, M,1.C.E., City Engi- 
neer and Surveyor, 36, Fisher Street, Car- 
lisle, to: whom designs and’ estimates must 
be submitted not later than March at 


—___., 


flousing in Glasgow 

A competition and exhibition of archi- 
tects’-plans in connection: with housing in 
Glasgow are to be held in the early 
autumn. The Committee of the C Spon 1- 
tion on Housing ‘and nes n Planning has 
the matter in hand, A. gift of £6,000 has 
been received by the Lord Provost to pro- 
vide prizes and premiums. It is sug- 
gested that £4,000 be set aside for prizes 
for the most meritorious architects’ plans, 
models, drawings, illustrations, and de- 
scriptions submitted in competition. The 
scheme embraces working-class housing; 
proposals for the reconstruction, renova- 
tion, etc., of unsatisfactory dwellings; 
treatment from an architectural point of 
view of long lines of tenements in crowded 
streets, with the provision of open spaces 
and children’s playgrounds at regular. in- 
tervals; and suggestions for the provision 
of temporary accommodation while 
housing schemes are being carried 
through. The balance of £2,000 i is also to 
be distributed in premiums in connection 
with the thorough investigation of housing 
problems in the. city. All the competitive 
exhibits will be on view at the exhibition to 
be held later in the year. There may also 
be a-section for the display: of models, 
maps, and photographs, including aerial 
views of the city of Glasgow. 


A WORD. TO EMPLOYERS ON 
DEMOBILISATION. 


As the building trade comprises by far 
the greatest number of employers: in the 
kingdom, the following information has a 
very special appeal. to them: No more 
urgent task follows upon the demobilisa- 
tion of the Forces than the reinstatement 
in civil life of the soldiers and sailors. The 
number of men to be dealt with in this 
country alone makes the labour gigantic ; 
but the miachinery exists for performing it, 
and it only remains for intending em- 
ployers and employees to avail themselves 
of their opportunity... The Ra eben 
Exchanges, assisted by the Local Advisory 
Conmuiices! which represent equa lly the 
interests of both parties in every neigh- 
bourhood, have ithe organisation ready for 
use. The staffs of the Exchanges have 
been considerably strengthened in order to 
meet the extra strain thrown upon them. 
It is not generally known that branches 
have been set up to deal with discharged 
men only, and in a great number of cases 
special sections for disabled men have 
been established. As far as possible the 
work in these new additions to the Ex- 
change system is carried on by men in the 
same position as those whom they are 
helping back to civil employment. Dis- 
charged men, with no small proportion of 
among. them, superintend the 
placing of discharged and disabled men, 
It ae been found that the loss of an arm, 
of a leg, of two legs, and even of eyesight, 
is no insurmountable obstacle to the per- 
formance of efficient ‘work,’ given em- 
ployers who will employ the men, and ithe 
Exchanges which make use of such men 
are patent examples of the fact that war, 


even when it has dealt serious bodily in- 
juries, does not unfit the fighter for suc- 


cessful life as a civilian. 
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THE WEEK’S NEWS FROM FAR AND NEAR. 


Italian Pictures at the National Gallery. 

A selection of pictures of the Iitalian 
School of the fifteenth century was opened 
to the public at the National Gallery last 
Thursday. 


A Silvertown Memorzal. 

To mark the second anniversary of the 
great explosion at Silvertown, which 
occurred on January 19, 1917, a memorial 
to those who lost their lives has been un- 
veiled at the Baptist Chapel, Silvertown. 


RJI.B.A. Meeting. 

At the general meeting of the Royal 
Institute ae British Architects on Monday, 
February 3, at five p.m., Mr. George 
Hubbard, F.S.A., will read a pepe on 
‘How to Obtain a Water Su pply in the 
Absence of Springs, Rivers, and Rains.” 


W orcester’s War Memorial. 

At Gheluvelt Park, Worcester, General 
Sir William Robertson laid the foundation 
stone of the ‘City of Worcester War 
Memorial, which will take the form of 
cottage homes and bungalows for disabled 

sailors and soldiers of the city and county. 


Architectural Association of Ireland. 
The annual dinner of the Architectural 
Association of Ireland was held in the Four 


Courts Hotel, with the President of the 
Association, Mr. M. J. Burke, F.S.1., in 
the chair. The Chairman, in proposing 
the toast, ‘‘ Our Victorious Army and 


Navy,”’ said they had not met at a similar 
function since the outbreak of the war. 


Engineering Firm’s Building Scheme. 


Messrs, Walter Somers and Co., en- 
gineers, of Halesowen, Worceste ee 
many of whose young workers cannot 


marry owing to the dearth of houses, have 
decided to buil Id immediately too houses as 
a first instalment of a scheme to provide 
accommedation for their workmen. The 
houses are to be sold ito the workmen on 
favourable terms. 


Mr. F. B. Wade-Paimer. 


Mr. Fairfax Blomfield W ade-Palmer, a 
Fellow of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects and a magistrate for Bucks, 
died recently in his sixty-eighth year. 
He married in 1877 Harriet Ruth, elder 
daughter and co-heir of the late Mr. 
Robert Ruthven Pym, a partner in the 
banking house of Coutts and Co., and! in 
1898 asumed, in conjunction with his wife, 
the additional name and arms of Palmer. 


P RUB AG 


Pitwood Timber Import Resumed. 
Permission will be granted by the 
troller of Timber Supplies 
wood from Spain, Portugal, and New- 
foundland, and licences will be recom- 
mended for the import to Bristol Channel 
ports. For pitwood from Scandinavia and 
Finland licences will be recommended for 
import in sailing ships to North-East Coast 
ports. | Applications should be made to 
the Controller of Timber Supplies 
(A.C.T.S.5), 80, Newman Street, Oxford 

Street, London, W.1 


Con- 


to purchase pit- 


Peace Prospects for Builders. 

The president of the Rochdale and Dis- 
trict Master Builders’ Association (Mr. 
T. S. Wilkinson) has entertained the mem- 
bers to a supper and social evening in the 
Masonic Rooms, Oldham Road. There 
was a large e gathering of members, seventy- 


five accepting the invitation. The firm 
with which Mr. Wilkinson is associated 
has recently passed its jubilee, but owing 
to the war there could be no formal cele- 
bration of the event. The gathering in 
question was held partly for that purpose, 
and also to discuss several mattens of vital 
interest to the trade—demobilisation, re- 
construction, and housing. A further 
object was to bring the recent considerable 
accession of members into intimate asso- 
ciation with the work of the North-Western 
Federation of the Building Trades. After 
supper the President welcomed the mem- 
bers, and said one of the most important 
matters before the trade at the moment 
was the area movement, which aimed at a 
flat rate of wages for a given area and the 
settlement of all disputes by conferences 
between employers and employees. This 
Was a step in the right direction and would 
tend to a better understanding. 


Concrete for Cottage Building. 

The use of concrete instead of bricks for 
house-building and dirastic alteration in 
building by-laws were suggestions made at 
a meeting at Queen Square, London, in 
connection with the Design and Industries 
Association. The former proposal came 
from Dr. Faber, who urged a variety of 
types in dwel lings to remove the monotony 
of appearance. He saw no reason why the 
simple four-walled cottage type should not 
be basta ; in brick-making districts such 
cottages might be built of bricks, in other 
suitable districts of concrete. There would 
be little difference in cost. 


Kent County War Memorials. 

At the first meeting of the executive 
committee of the Kent War Memorial 
Fund it was decided that the the ry ob- 
ject should be to raise a memorial of monu- 
mental form; that advice should Pe given 
to any pz rishes re quiring it as regards de- 


signs for local memorials; and, “if funds 
permit, that assistance should be given to 
spec cially deserving cases of women and 


men of His Majesty’s Services who have 
suffered by the war. As regards designs 
the committee have secured the sympathy 
and guidance of Mr. Herbert Baker, 
F.R.I.B.A., as honorary expert adviser 
The committee aim ait raising a sum of 
£50,000. and an appeal to the county will 
shortly be issued. 


Windsor State Rooms Reopened to the 
Public. 

By command of the King the State apart- 
ments at Windsor Castle have been re- 
opened to the public after being closed for 
over four years. It was early in 1914 that the 
apartments were closed owing to the action 
of the militant suffragists. Persons, how- 
ever, were allowed to go through the State 
rooms if they obtained a certificate from a 
magistrate. When war broke out the 
apartments were closed except to wounded 
soldiers and Overseas troops, Tuesday in 
every week being set apart for their visits. 
After looking over the apartments and 
other places of interest at the Castle the 
soldiers were provided with light nefresh- 
ments. The Countess of Athlone and a 
number of other ladies were usually in 
attendance to wait on the men. About 300 
thus. visited the Castle every week, ahd 
thousands of men from all parts of the 
world were shown over the historic rooms. 
The whole suite of State apartments have 
now been opened, including the following 


rooms: The State Ante-room or King 
Charles II.’s Dining Room, the Ruben! 
Room, the Council Chamber or State Bec 


Room, the King’s Closet, the Queen’) 
Closet, the Picture Gallery, the Van Dye}. 
Room, the Audience Chamber, thy 


Presence Chamber, the Guard Room, St) 
George’s Hall, the Grand Reception Room 
the Throne Room or Garter Room, th 
Ante-room, the Waterloo Chamber, anc 
the Grand Vestibule. The apartments am| 
open from 11 to 3 on Mondays, Wednes| 
days, Thursdays, and Saturdays. Qi) 
Mondays admission is free, and on thi 
other days’ a charge is made of 1s. fo 
adults and of 6d. for children, the proceed | 
being devoted to local charities. 


Building Trades Employers’ Federation) 
The annual meeting of the South! 
Western Regional Federation of th 
National Federation of Building Trade 
Employers of Great Britain and Irelan| 
was held at the Guildhall, Gloucester| 
The President, Mr. S. Ambrose (Bath)! 
occupied the chair, and representative! 
were present from Bath, Bristol, Chelten| 
ham, Cirencester, Hereford, Stroud| 
Swindon, and Torquay. The officers fo! 
the ensuing year are: President, Mr. § 
Ambrose; Senior Vice-President, Mr| 
Walter Byard (Gloucester); Junior Vice 
President, Mr. -R. W. Saunders (Cinen| 
cester) ; Hon. Treasurer, Mr. F. N. Cowl 
(Bristol). 
St. Anselm’s, Kennington. 

In sympathy with the desire expresset/ 
by the Prince of Wales a few days afte 
the declaration of the armistice to continu| 
the development of the Duchy of Cornwal| 
Estate, suspended more ‘than four he | 
ago by the outbreak of the war, it has bee | 
decided to complete as soon as circu 
stances permit, the erection of St. Ansel 
Church, Kennington Road. The walls 0} 
the pr ojected building had risen only tet} 


feet when activities ceased with thi 
national cail for sterner service, but nov) 
peaceful times have come the work is 6} 
be continued. The architecture of tthe nev| 
building will be the Italian style of th| 
fifteenth century. The cost of the site ani| 
of the building will be approximatel| 
£32,000, and of tthat sum _ practicall} 
ene has been raised. His Majesty th) 
King and H.R.H. the Prince of Wale| 
have shown their interest in the propose) 
church by contributing {1,000 each to | 
wards its erection. 
| 
Millions for Roads. | 
The Government’s road and bridge pre 
gramme for 1919-20 will, it is expectec) 
provide employment for many demobilise| 
men. The Road Board have represente} 
to the Government that the most useft| 
kind of road work required at the presen} 
time is the strengthening, reconstruction) 
and resurfacing with improved material 
of important roads and bridges in Grea 
Britain, and for this purpose the Goverr} 
ment have allocated £10,000,000, the dis) 
tribution of which will rest with the Roa: 
Board. The Board state that they full 
appreciate the difficulties with which 4 
highway authorities have to contend 1 
carrying out the contemplated progr amin 
of work, and they have requested th 
Government to release as quickly as pos 
sible not only some plant but also pivota 
men whose services will be essential for th) 
execution of the programme. 
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NATIONAL PAPER ECONOMY. 


Although Government control of paper has been 
jlaxed, supplies are still short, and we would ask 
ur readers to co-operate with us in assisting the 
forts to eliminate waste. This they may do in 
ther of two ways— 

1. By placing a direct subscription for the Journal 
uth the Publisher, or ; 
2. By placing with a newsagent an order for its 
gular delivery. 


Nationa! Federation Proceedings. 


F most of the resolutions passed at the annual 
meeting of the National Federation of Building 

Trades Employers, of which a report appears on a 
|ter page, have rather a tentative air, that is natural 
ad commendable during the period of transition, 
yen we have necessarily forsaken the old paths, 
ad cannot attain to any certainty about the direc- 
bn of the new until daylight broadens. Concerning 
t2 question of contract forms, the statement that 
te final draft of the national form was nearly ready 
my be collated with the announcement that the views 
« the Federation, and of ‘‘ the architects and the 
srveyors,’ would be brought to the notice of the 
teasury, with direct reference to the Colwyn Com- 
rittee’s recommendation as to the standardisation 
¢ contracts. This action ought to result in 
fuidating the form-of-contract muddle to which we 
[ve so often had occasion to refer. It is not easy 
t say offhand how many different forms of contract 
ae nearly ready to be let loose on a suffering world. 
here are the R.I.B.A. form, the Society of 
f-chitects form, the Colwyn Committee’s suggested 
im, and now this new Federation form. For 
aght we know to the contrary there may be other 
firms. If the original intention in producing a form 
€ contract was to secure, with certain other 
avantages, uniformity of practice, it is plain that 
tis object will suffer disastrous defeat unless the 
tal documents can be co-ordinated. If this 
€ample of unity is too much to hope for, a com- 
fomise could be agreed upon. All the forms could 
L included in one document. Let the R.I.B.A. form 
Or example) stand as the received text, and let 
te variations from it shown in the other forms be 
tinted as marginal notes or variorum readings, to 
[ struck out or adopted in accordance with the 
Frticular notions of the users. Such a document 
wuld be, it is true, no less exasperating than 
electic; but it would probably be less embarrassing 
tan the choice between three or four rival docu- 
fsmts, whose sponsors, if they cannot agree to 
embine, ought for mercy’s sake to agree to print 
teir various documents on paper of different tints 
-all, of course, esthetic. We shall be delighted to 
har, however, of the formation of a joint conference 
produce a single indisputable document. 


} 


Systems of Contract. 


Concerning contracts, the Federation passed unani- 
Musly a resolution that, if it had been introduced four 
yars ago, would have had but small chance of a 

aring, and none whatever of success. It advised 
imbers not to enter into lump-sum contracts. This 
‘vice 1s almost purely a matter of form, for hardly any 


| 


| 


member of the Federation would be so adventurous as 
to commit himself to a lump-sum contract when nearly 
all the elements of an estimate in the old style are 
untrustworthy to the last degree. Of course, the 
many evils of the system of competitive tendering have 
been long recognised; but until war conditions sud- 
denly made it impossible it was generally regarded as 
ineradicable. For the moment, it is necessarily 
suspended, although doubtless it will be revived, with 
all its attendant evils, as soon as conditions permit. 
It is an immoral system, that of obtaining lump-sum 
contracts, because its essential feature is competition 
moving on its lowest plane, the contractors having to 
outbid each other in cheapness, with the inevitable 
result that those who have the most regard for quality 
are the least likely to bring their figures low enough to 
secure the work. Competitive tendering is not likely 
to be permanently superseded by the far more 
dignified system of cost plus profits, which, however, 
has now its greatest opportunity of vindicating itself. 
This it will certainly do where reputable firms handle 
it; but otherwise it may suffer undeserved discredit. 


A Cure for Syndicalism. 


An extremely thorny question was touched upon in 
the resolution with respect to the inclusion of all 
employers and workpeople in their respective associa- 
tions. Any conclusion on such a resolution would 


obviously be premature, the principles involved having 


been quite inadequately discussed. This was recog- 
nised by several speakers, one of whom urged that the 
Federation should “insist on the ability of the execu- 
tives of the unions to control their members and be 
responsible for the observance of agreements, not only 
in the letter, but in the spirit.”” As a pious aspiration, 
this is admirable. As a point in practical politics it 
seems doomed to sterility, because while you may lead 
the horse to the water you cannot force him to drink. 
And this particular horse—or is it a mule ?—is at this 
instant lashing out with his hind legs with a most 
vicious disregard for the voice of persuasion. If the 
member who gave this advice knows of a prompt and 
effectual cure for syndicalism, he should at once impart 
a piece of information that would be worth untold gold, 
especially to trade-union officials, who are at their wits’ 
end to keep their Bolshevists in hand. Nor was it a 
more fortunate suggestion that “If every man was 
forced to enter a union the society should: guarantee 
that he would work with industry and give an adequate 
return for his wages.” This, being absolutely imprac- 
ticable, will probably be seized upon by the workers 
as a sample of the unreasonable demands of employers, 
who will be asked derisively to supply a similar certifi- 
cate of competency to direct labour and to manage 
business. These - subjects require very delicate 
handling, and must be treated with much greater 
breadth if catastrophe is to be averted. 


Tact and Temper. 


The particular points upon which we have dwelt 
seemed to demand careful attention in view of the 
growing labour unrest, as manifested more especially 
at Glasgow. What is happening there may, through 
a little mismanagement, a little tactlessness and bad 
temper, spread like wildfire over the entire kingdom. 
For this seems to be the position—that while the 
workers have been encouraged to hope for a complete 
reconstruction of the industrial system, they see very 
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few signs of its materialisation; and the appointment 
of a titled lawyer as Minister of Labour seems to them 
a clear indication of the spirit and method in which 
industrial reforms are to be carried out. At the present 
crisis, it was a profound mistake, not to say a foolish 
blunder, to appoint an eminent lawyer to a worker’s 
job, not so much because the lawyer could not be 
expected to ‘lo the work equally well, as because of the 
insulting implication that he could do it better. It 
was an instance of what the workers resent more 
bitterly than anything—want of consideration. It is 
calculated that the Bolshevist element among the 
workers amounts to five per cent. These men are 
desperadoes who are deaf to all reason, and to whom 
strife is as the breath of their nostrils, is indeed their 
only perceptible objective. By their vehemence they 
mislead the other ninety-five per cent., who, however, 
will resist them as long as there seems to be no clear 
occasion for downing tools. It behoves employers 
and their managers and foremen to see to it most 
scrupulously that no such occasion is given. It 1s all 
a matter of temper and demeanour rather than of 
reason; and we would most earnestly counsel 
employers in the building trade, who have been chosen 
to act as pioneers 1n industrial reconstruction, to enter 
into the negotiations with a studious moderation that 
shall be exemplary to other industries. In this respect 
builders are in a pivotal position, and upon them may 
devolve the tremendous responsibility of averting an 
industrial rebellion. 


Converting Houses to Flats. 


To convert hundreds of thousands of houses into 
flats is clearly in contemplation, and would make 
the housing difficulty slightly easier. A decision 
given by the magistrates at Birkenhead on 
January 24 may, but need not, give pause to the 
movement. Messrs. Cammell, Laird, and Co. con- 
verted two large houses into flats, and were promptly 
summoned for having unlawfully allowed a new 
building to be occupied as a new dwelling-house 
before it was certified as fit for human habitation. 
for the defence it was contended that no certificate 
was needed, as “‘ the building stood exactly as built 
before 1881,’’ the date of an Act providing that 
“the conversion into more than one dwelling-house 
of a building which was originally built as one dwell- 
ing-house only, shall be considered to be the erection 
of a new building.’ From this explicit, though 
tautological, phraseology there is no visible means 
of escape, although it was argued ingeniously 
enough that the flats, having a common entrance and 
a common staircase, and being under a common roof, 
comprised one building. On the other hand, there 
is at least equally convincing force in the opposition 
pleading that each set of rooms required its own 
sanitary arrangements, and should be certified fit 
for human habitation before being let. It seems 
quite obvious that some sort of certificate of fitness 
1s necessary to ensure health and safety; for it is 
surely a strained argument that, so long as its outer 
walls and its roof are left intact, the house is not 
reconstituted by the most vital alterations inside. 
What provokes contest in such cases is the insuff- 
ciency of the expression “new building.’’ This, 
however, is a merely superficial and technical point, 
evading the real issue. To quibble over verbal 
meanings is for the legal mind a delightful and 
profitable sport, but oh, the difference to the victims 
of the lawsuits based on it! 


Legal Quibbling. 

Messrs. Cammell, Laird lost their case, and were 
fined £1, but it is understood that they are going to 
appeal—with what object is not clearly apparent, 
unless it be to determine what, in the eye of the law, 
is a ‘“‘new building.” Useful information, rather 


dear at the price, may be the result of prolong, 
litigation. One can picture the House of Lore 
gravely debating whether or not the mysterio 
phrase ‘‘ new building ’’ has any meaning whateye 
and finally determining that its legal meaning 

utterly opposed to its technical meaning, and thati, 
common-sense interpretation is a tertium quid. 


Bedroom as _ Sitting-room. 


In Mr. Raymond Unwin’s lecture on housin 
delivered last week at the London Day ‘Trai 
College, there is a passage in which we shou 
prefer to think that he was misreported. In “TJ 
Times,’’ he is represented as saying: “ The bedroa 
should be used more as a sitting-room, especially | 
small houses.’’ As the report is obviously condensi 
very severely, it would seem probable that in t# 
instance Mr. Unwin’s actual meaning has hard 
survived the process. Taking the passage as 
stands, and detaching it altogether from the auth 
rity that Mr. Raymond Unwin’s name would J@ 
it, we do not hesitate to condemn it utterly. | 
manifest are the objections—moral and physical. 
to this reactionary proposal, that there is no need 
restate them in detail. It is sufficient to say that} 
frowsy bedroom does not make the wholesomest kn 
of sitting-room, nor a jaded sitting-room the chaste 
sort of sleeping apartment. It is merciful to let eith 
room, or any room, have its rest in due season, ai 
not to exact from it the excessive duty imposed || 
“The chest contrived a double debt to pay—A, bi 
by night, a chest of drawers by day.’ ~ All Su 
double dealing is mean and contemptible; as are t 
frantic efforts at economy which would give us. 
kitchen that is also a scullery, or any other combin| 
tion that recalled the leading case of the “ cobb! 
who lived in a stall that served him for parlour ai 
kitchen and all.’ As we have had many occasio| 
to remark, there has been in the endless. discussi 
on housing far too much insistence on so-call) 
economy. Where the economy is real there can | 
no possible objection to it ; but when on close insp 
tion it is found to be camouflaged meanness, 7% 
dangerous at that, because it procures a sli 
immediate saving at the expense of a perpetual h 
loss, it cannot be too strongly deprecated ; 
“Marry, this is miching Mallecho ; it means 
chief.’’ a 


Fuel Economy. i f 
Very opportune was the subject of Mr. Aw 

Barker’s concluding lecture of a course on * 
Economy and Health” delivered at the Royal S 
of Arts. He dealt with the enormous waste— 
he estimated at twenty-four million tons yearly 
occurs in the normal domestic consumption of € 
which amounts to about thirty million tons. It fol 
therefore, that. according to Mr. Barker, about 
fifths of the coal consumed in the dwelling is burnt 
waste ; for he claims that the same efficiency could 
got from the economic use of six million tons. 
calculates that the necessary capital outlay in plant} 
secure this result would probably be from thirty 
hifty million pounds, but it is easy to agree with” 
that the investment would yield a rich return, not Of 
in hard cash, but in health, convenience, and se 
ness; for “the blacks” that, the product of s 
fully imperfect combustion, fly about to the befoulm 
of everything and the destruction of many thing 
including health, would be utterly destroyed bere 
they could get in their deadly work of dete 
fog-production. -Whether Mr. Barker’s proposals 
reform involve the abolition of the open firegrate 
not appear ; but so much sentiment—and very bea 
ful sentiment too—clings to the “ home fire” that 
mere stove system stands at present the least chan 
against it. 
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SOME’ LONDON ARCADES, PAST AND PRESENT. 


OOKING around the streets of the Metropolis it 
is impossible to view the changes of the past 
twenty years without regret. New buildings 

conspicuous scale have sprung up on every hand, 

reets have been widened and repaved, the lamp 
sts have grown taller, traffic has increased four- 
id, and the crowds seem greater than ever. Yet, 
ytwithstanding the “ Metropolitan Improvements ”’ 
hich have been in hand since the days of Sir 
hristopher Wren, and are likely to continue to the 
ad of the chapter, we miss the old familiar faces of 
uldings as we deplore those of intimate friends 
ho have passed from our lives. Change is inevit- 
ole, in itself it is a healthy symptom, but mistakes 
e apt to be made, and many a well-designed piece 
€ architecture with plenty of life in it has been 
acked down, regardless of associations or utility, 
order to improve rental values. 

Londoners on the whole have a greater respect for 
(d buildings than Parisians; they are innately con- 
‘rvative and dislike change, for they have a fear of 
aything new. The Parisian, on the other hand, 
elcomes any scheme designed to render his capital 
randiose, and raises no objection to the demolition 
¢ historic quarters. He knows that affairs are 
falously watched, and that nothing experimental 
ull be suffered likely to injure the uniformity of the 
‘reets. So much has been done of recent years in 
fe way of altering streets and buildings in London 
jat were it not for the collections of prints and 
¢awings dealing with topography in the museums 
iwould not be possible to realise the sweeping 
canges that have taken place before our eyes. 

Ninety years ago, when the “Committee of 


THE LOWTHER ARCADE, 1832. 


Taste ’’ directed all the current street alterations, 
and certain districts were managed by Soane, Nash, 
and Smirke. a marked uniformity of design 
resulted, translated it is true in terms of painted 
stucco, but, notwithstanding, purposeful and digni- 
fied. The Lowther Arcade, projected in 1830 to form 
part of Sir Robert Smirke’s scheme for opening up 
the western entrance to the Strand, is a noteworthy 
example of what the right sort of control implies. 
After it had stood for eighty years and served the 
purpose of a domed Mecca’ to which youthful 
citizens made pilgrimage, the Crown lease was sold 
to Messrs. Coutts, who ordered a new building on 
the site, and transferred their clerks, ledgers, and 
money bags from the building on the opposite side 
of the way, which Robert Adam had built for them 
a century before. 

There is a plan of the Arcade in the Crace Collec- 
tion, issued by the building owner. William Herbert, 
in 1830, to advertise his scheme, and from this and 
other prints some idea of the architecture can be 
obtained. Sir Robert Smirke had little to do with 
the design other than to approve its general lines. 
William Herbert, the building owner, was merely a 
speculative builder, but the architect-designer, 
Witherdon Young, whose name now starts forth 
from the vanished years, was a man who knew how 
to propitiate all parties. The design as executed 
consisted of a lotty corridor divided into compart- 
ments by means of pilasters, the open vaulting in 
Roman fashion being pierced to carry domical sky- 
lights. The length of the Arcade approximated to 
250 feet, providing a covered thoroughfare for foot 
passengers from the West Strand to the iron railings 
at the back of the churchyard of St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields, in other words, Adelaide Street. 

The internal appearance of this gallery _ was 
elegant and refined. What the emblem of Mercury 
was introduced for it is not possible to state, other 
than to suggest that the designer was familiar with 
Sir John Soane’s work at the Bank of England, and 
followed the latter’s theories. Symbolism in archi- 
tecture is.very dangerous, and it frequently happens 
that a good crush of ornament in a spandril, apart 
from the question of form, has no bearing on the 
purpose or character of the building for which it has 
been selected. The Arcade was completed in two 
years from the time the scheme was first projected, 
and to its precincts flocked toy-séllers, jewellers, 
vendors of  bric-a-brac, and other oddments. 
Gradually the whole of its shops were given up to the 
display of toys, and the fame of the place spread. 

The idea of covered thoroughfares for shopping in 
cities, like the theory of building houses to form part 
of homogeneous compositions, has for some time 
been under a ban. Yet it seems very probable that 
both systems will be revived at no distant period. The 
idea of a covered arcade for London came about at 
the close of the struggle with Napoleon. . Perhaps 
those of the Army of Occupation in Paris after 1815 
wrote home to their friends in praise of French taste, 
but it is more likely that the architects who flocked 
to France when peace was signed brought back 
sketches and diagrams, or purchased from the itinerant 
booksellers on the banks of the Seine, plates showing 
the arcades of Paris. It is sufficient to say that 
the French galerie is the prototype of the English 
arcade, and that the vast number of such features of 
Paris found their reflection in Belgium and 
England. [English architects of the Regency were 
enabled to study such examples in Paris as the fol- 
lowing: The Passage des Panoramas, Passage 
Delorme, Passage D’Artois, Passage Feydeau, the 
Passage de Caire, and the Passage Montesquieu. In 
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addition the arcade to the Rue de Rivoli and the 
conversion of the lower storey of the Palais Royale 
without doubt offered suggestions. 

As a result the architects of the early ’twenties 
vied the one with the other to produce attractive shop- 
ping centres. There were already several bazaars in 
existence, such as the one in Soho Square, opened at 
Christmas in the year 1815, but prior to the opening 
of the Burlington Arcade ten years later this style 
of thoroughfare was unknown in town. Following 
the building of the Burlington Arcade came the 
Lowther Arcade, and later the Royal Arcade, or, as 
it was originally called, the Opera Colonnade, which 
Nash designed with his pupil Repton. The Exeter 
Arcade in the Strand was opened in 1851, but did 
not enjoy a long reign. The bazaars of those days 
comprised the following: the interior of the Pan- 
theon in Oxford Street after its remodelling in 1839 ; 
the bazaar in Baker Street ; the Western Exchange in 
Old Bond Street ; the Lowther Bazaar, opposite the 
Lowther Arcade; the Piazzas, Covent Garden; the 
Hungerford Arcade, a row of shops attached to Hun- 
gerford Market; the Pantechnicon in Pimlico, and 
the New Bazaar in New Oxford Street, designed by 
Pennethorne, which still stands, but is now used as 
a large draper’s store. 


| 
| 
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During the past decade we have seen an extensio 
of the idea in the new Piccadilly Arcade, the shor 
introduced beneath the loggia of the Ritz Hotel, an 
the general style of the interiors of the most recent ¢ 
the London stores. Mention must also be made « 
the colonnaded storey to the Quadrant in Reger 
Street, ~vhere Nash harnessed twin cast-iron columr 
of Doric type on both sides of the street, maskin 
alleyways and side roads in order to sécure a covere 
thoroughfare for shoppers. It was left to his nephe 
Pennethorne to dismantle the colonnades, and to sul 
stitute the elegant balcony which is now threatene 
with the rest of the street. 

The Lowther Arcade was suffered to pass beneat 
the picks and shovels of the housebreakers without 
dissentient voice raised in protest, neither do 
remember any drawings being made to record 7 
features ; perhaps a photograph or so of its fade 
gilding and plastered vaults can be found amon 
the archives of the London County Council, but ¢ 
the majority of Londoners the aspect of the place. 
an indistinct memory. It is, however, a memory th: 
is peculiarly fragrant with the half-sweet saaness < 
fond regret; for to the children of yesterday its exis 
ence made a direct appeal to the senses and unde 
standing. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NATIONAL FEDERATION. 


R. H. WILLOCK (Wolverhampton), the 
retiring President, occupied the chair at the 
annual meeting of the National Federation 

of Building Trades Employers of Great Britain and 
Ireland, held on Wednesday, January 29, at the 
Central Building Trades Employment Exchange, 
Tavistock Street, (Covent Garden. There was a large 
attendance of delegates from all parts of the country. 
The President referred to the fact that three mem- 
bers of the Federation had received honours from the 
King since the last meeting—Sir James Carmichael, 
K.B.E., Sir Henry McLaughlin, K.B.E., and Mr. 
J. W. White, C.B.E. He proposed that the Secretary 
write a letter of congratulation to those gentlemen. 
This was agreed to. 


The Annual Report. 

The forty-first annual report was adopted on 
the motion of the President. This stated that the 
Federation comprised the same County Federations 
as last year—Northern Counties Federation, North- 
Western Federation, Yorkshire Federation, Midland 
Federation, London Federation, Southern Counties 
Federation, South-Western Counties Federation, 
South Wales Federation, Yarmouth Association, 
Grays Association, Luton Association, Belfast Asso- 
ciation, Dublin Association, Colonial Members, the 
South African Federation, the New South Wales 
Association, Honorary Members, the Scottish Federa- 
tion. The total number of local Associations affliated 
was upwards of 160, with an aggregate membership of 
about 6,000. Reference was made to the report of the 
Carmichael Committee to consider the position of the 
building industry after the war. The Council stated 
that a strone Central Building Industry Committee 
had been appointed as recommended in the report, but 
there appeared to be a good deal of doubt as to 
whether the findings of the report would be carried 
out. In regard to the form of contract the report 
stated that during the past few months the draft form 
of contract had been undergoing careful revision in 
consultation with counsel, and a final draft would be 
ready shortly. In this connection it was noted that 
the report of the Treasury Standing Committee on 
Co-ordination of Departmental Action in regard to 
Contracts (Colwyn Committee) made certain recom- 
mendations as to standardisation of contracts, which 


it was felt ought not to be allowed to pass unnotice: 
and arrangements were in hand to bring the views | 
the Federation and of the architects and surveyors | 
the notice of the Treasury. 


The King’s Fund for the Disabled. 

Mr. E. J. Brown (London) appealed to the membei 
of the Federation to give increased support to th! 
building trades section of the fund, which was bein 
raised on behalf of disabled officers and men. H 
expressed himself as greatly disappointed with tr 
result of the appeal, which so far had only produce 
£1,020 from the Federation, half of which, he said, f. 
had received from London. Had it not been for 
munificent donation of £1,000 from a London frien’ 
the building trades would have made a very poor sho’ 
indeed. =| 

Mr. J. Smethurst and other speakers expressed ti 
view that the trade had not supported because man 
of them were of opinion that the care of our disable 
soldiers and sailors should be a national concern, an 
not left to private benevolence. 


The Subscription. 
On the proposition of Mr. Forsdike, the treasure 
the subscription to the Federation for the current ye: 
was fixed at the rate of 9d. per £100 of wages paid. 


Membership of Trade Organisations. 

Mr. Macfarlane formally moved the approval of 
resolution passed by the ‘Council to the effect that 
recommendation from the Industrial Council upon th 
question of the inclusion of all employers and worl! 
people in their respective Associations be referred 1 
the Administrative Council, with power to act. 

Mr. Chambers seconded. 

Mr. W. Renshaw remarked that, while he favoure 
the principle enunciated in the resolution as an ide’ 
to be aimed at, there were several points which the 
ought to insist upon as being things, precedent to 
acceptance of the conditions. In the first place, the| 
should insist that membership of an operative umic 
should carry with it the guarantee that the holder of 
ticket was a craftsman. They should also insist ¢ 
the ability of the executives of the unions to contr 
their members and be responsible for the observan¢ 
of agreements, not only in the letter but also in th 
spirit. If every man was forced to enter a union th 
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sciety should guarantee that he would work with 
idustry and give an adequate return for his wages. 
_ was also very important to see that no victimisation 
»ok place in order to preserve the freedom of action 
oth of employers and employed. His point was that 
efore any compulsory conditions were imposed they 
anted to make sure that they could be worked with- 
at resultine in hardship or injustice either to the 
nployer or the operative. 

Several speakers urged that the Council should not 
ike any dehnite action in the matter until they had 
zain come to the Federation, and after con- 
derable discussion the resolution was carried in the 
orm that the Council should report further to the 
ederation before taking any binding action in the 
iatter. 

A long discussion took nlace on the following resolu- 
on from the Midland Centre :— 

“That this E.C. approves the principle that ait 
rms employing building trade operatives should be 
vembers of one of the Federated Trade Associations, 
od should contribute to their working in direct pro- 
ortion to the wages paid by them to such workpeople ; 
nd in view of the demands now made on the work 
f the federated bodies by the Government, in connec- 
on with general trade matters, lays down the further 
rinciple that such membership should be made bv 
21e Government a statutory requirement on all such 
rms. 

Mr. Moffat proposed the adoption of the resolution, 
nd appealed to the Federation to allow the Adminis- 
‘ative Committee to proceed at once to do what they 
suld to put it into force. 

Mr. Forsdike, in seconding the motion, said he 
1ought the time had gone by when they need be over 
onder with regard to those who remained outside the 
ederation. The trade suffered from such people in 
ormal times, but during the war had_ suffered 
normously from the action of huge employers of 
ibour, who had had the ball at their feet and who had 
elped the Government to force up prices. The time 
ad come when he believed compulsion was necessary 


» force those now outside the Federation to come into’ 


ne with the rest of the trade. 

_ Mr. Renshaw and other speakers took exception to 
ie Federation voluntarily asking to have any more 
atutory obligations being imposed upon the members 
y the Labour Ministry, and expressed the opinion 
iat they ought to be very. cautious before committing 
1emselves ‘to such a policy. 

_Mr. Lawrence (London) said he believed that the 
nly solution of the difficulty lay in the application of a 
cheme of profit-sharing. He knew some, people 
aought it was impracticable to adopt profit-sharing in 
ne building industry owing to the casual nature of the 
mployment, but he did not think the difficulties were 
isuperable. There were several firms in London who 
vere prepared to put a profit-sharing scheme into 
peration, and who would be content to stand or fall 
y the result. 

Mr. Dove said that personally he was _ whole- 
eartedly in sympathy with Mr. Lawrence, and he 
elieved it was quite practicable to apply profit-sharing 
» the building trade. 

The resolution was carried. 


Lump Sum Contracts. 

The following resolution from the Council on 
ae subject of lump-sum contracts was carried 
nanimously: “That this meeting is of opinion 
aat under present conditions it is not advis- 
ble for members to give lump-sum contracts 
S in pre-war days, and that contracts should be 
nly undertaken either in accordance with the recom- 
1endations of the Colwyn Committee, which recom- 
rends payment to the contractor of an agreed fee or 
ercentage on estimated cost. or alternatively that a 
rotection clause is inserted providing for increased or 


a) 


decreased costs of labour and materials after date of 
sending in tenders, and that printed slips be attached 
to tenders to this effect, care being taken that the reser- 
vation be inserted in the contract document.” 


Propaganda Work. 

On the motion of Mr. S. Ambrose (Bath), seconded 
by Mr. Smethurst, the following resolution, which was 
passed by the Council at its meeting on the previous 
day, was carried :— 

_“ That a careful consideration of the present condi- 
tion of the National Federation shows the urgent 
necessity for a carefully prepared place of organisation 
and possibly the engagement of a permanent organiser 
for the Federation. We ask the Adininistrative 
Committee to give this their immediate attention and 
to report to the next half-yearly meeting.”’ 


The Demobilisation of Apprentices. 


Considerable discussion took place in reference to 
the demobilisation of apprentices in the building 
trade, and the inadequacy of the proposed Govern- 
ment contribution to complete the indentures of such 
men. 

Mr. Renshaw said he thought they would all agree 
that the proposed contribution by the Government was 
nothing like sufficient. Although the trade had been 
asked to give their opinions on the matter they had 
been completely ignored. 

Eventually the following resolution was agreed to 
on the motion of Mr. Renshaw, seconded by Mr. 
Howarth (Rochdale): “That in the opinion of this 
meeting of the National Federation of Building 
Trades Employers the financial proposals of the 
Government with regard to ithe qompletion of the 
indentures of demobilised apprentices are totally 
insufficient and inadequate, and must be increased ; 
and that Mr. Brown be requested to bring this resolu- 
tion ‘before the Resettlement Committee of the 
Ministry of Labour.” . 

Mr. Chessum (London) referred to the way in which 
the trade through the Federation was asked for its 
help on many matters from Government Departments 
only to find in the end that their expert and practical 
advice was totally ignored. Many of them, he said, 
had given much valuable time on Local Advisory 
Committees, which had been completely thrown away. 
He therefore proposed the following resolution : “ That 
this meeting protests most emphatically against the 
practice of the Government in coming to decisions 
upon matters affecting the building trades before 
consulting with and taking advantage of the advice 
of the special bodies which have been set up by the 
Government for that very purpose, and that a copy 
of this resolution be sent to the Ministry of Labour.” 

Mr. Brown seconded the resolution, which was 
carried. : 
Restriction of Qutput. 

The Secretary reported that the following resolution 
from the Yorkshire Federation was carried by the 
Council at its meeting on the previous day: “ That the 
National Administrative Committee be requested to 
consider the desirability of approaching Trade 
Unions, either through the Building Industrial Parlia- 
ment or otherwise, with a view to an understanding 
being arrived at with respect to the rates of wages 
conditional on the removal of all artificial restrictions 
on output, and the introduction, under thoroughly 
efficient safeguards, of a system of encouragement of 
output.” 

On the motion of Mr. Ledgard (Leeds), seconded 
by Mr. Charlesworth (Sheffield), the resolution was 
carried. Pe, 

Election of Officers. 

The officers for the ensuing year were elected as 
follows: President. Mr. F. L. Dove, L.C.C. (London) ; 
Senior Vice-President, Mr. S. Easten (Newcastle-on- 
Tyne); Junior Vice-President, Mr. A. J. Forsdike 
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(Sheffield); Hon. Auditors, Mr. W. H. Nicholls 
(Gloucester), senior, and Mr. J. Croad (Gosport), 
junior. 

' Mr. Dove, the new President, said it was a matter 
of regret to all of them that they had not been able to 
elect their old friend Mr. Easten as President this year. 
Unfortunately that gentleman was in a nursing home 
at Bournemouth, and he had written stating that his 
doctor had forbidden him to work for some time. He 
was sure it would be their wish that the Secretary 
should write a letter to Mr. Easten expressing sym- 
pathy with him in his illness, and expressing the hope 
that he might soon be restored to health. 


LEE aE ATES: 


Government Housing Scheme, Coventry. 
HIS interesting scheme comprises 232 houses 
and six shops. The land falls rather sharply 
towards the east, and forms the lay-out of the 
plan, the roads following the contours from south to 
north. The cottages are thereby provided with east 
anawwest laspects.") [The smaim streeteas mcarnied 
through to link up Humber Avenue on the east with 
a road running west from London Road. Architec- 
turally, the scheme is one of the best that has yet 
come to ‘our notice. As a small point of criticism we 
coubt the wisdom of grouping the shops all together, 
the practice being somewhat out of sympathy 
with the communal spirit and tending to create class 
distinctions. Would it not be better to distribute 
the shops among the houses in the delightful manner 
of the old-time village? 


Picture Theatre at Christchurch, New Zealand. 
This building offers a further interesting indication 


of the New Classic movement in New Zealand, of 
which Mr. W. Gray Young is the protagonist. 
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“SERVICE HERALDRY.” 


NDER. the above heading, Mr. Walter H. 
UJ Godfrey contributes to the ‘“‘ Connoisseur” a 
very attractive article, in which he makes 
the interesting suggestion that the various military | 
decorations and badges might be utilised to develop 
a new form of heraldry. He illustrates his ideas with 
a number of excellent designs, in which appropriate 
use is made of such things as the Mons ribbon, rank 
and service chevrons, wound stripes, and so forth. 
The craft and mystery of the old-time heralds,” 
says Mr. Godfrey, ‘‘ contrived a fascinating system 
for preserving the ancient badges in enduring form, 
and there is no reason why to-day we should not 
“carry on’’ and devise a method by which our 
personal emblems may become a _ permanent 
reminder to each man’s family of the part he took 
and the honours he gained in the great struggle with 
German barbarity. | Moreover, when the artist is 
called upon to design the memorial to the fallen, 
when our schools and colleges desire to put on record 
their heroic sons, on every occasion for payimg 
tribute and according recognition to gallantry, the 
demand exists for some such means, amenable to 
consistent and esthetic handling, to. attain this nd. 
The scheme set forth [says Mr. Godfrey] is proposed 
as a simple and effective device, which can be easily 
followed and applied by each individual to himself 
or his friends. Its method, or ‘ apparatus,’ 1s 
frankly heraldic, but it is not put forward as a rival 
or successor to the system of heraldry, which holds 
an historic position and is rightly jealous of its 
heritage. An analogy will be drawn between the 
two, but it will be from the artist’s—that is, the 
decorative—point of view only, and if the similarities 
are emphasised, it is with no intention of confusing 
them or attaching the one to the other, but rather 
to show that a method of artistic treatment which 
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GOVERNMENT HOUSING SCHEME, LONDON ROAD, COVENTRY: DRAWINGS OF A*‘TYPICAL HOUSE. 
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hs been so successful in an ancient art may be 
qually so in another and a modern field. _ It is 
rcessary to disclaim the slightest intention of inter- 
fring with existing coats of arms; the whole purpose 
ito solve a problem of the moment, and to present 
- solution that may prove of real usefulness to 
yinters of portraits, designers of memorials, and 
‘| who wish to make a decorative use of military 
cablems in any department of biographical record. 
‘‘The idea in its simplest form is to assemble the 
idges of rank and the marks of distinction in one 
esign, and to display them on the time-honoured 
hckground of the heraldic shield. The chevrons 
‘ the sergeant, the crossed batons of the field- 
jarshal, the gold lace of the Navy, and the wings of 
je air-pilot, can all be shown perfectly in this way, 
hd with them can be associated the service 
aevrons, wound stripes, and other badges worn by 
very rank. The ribbons and medals lend them- 
‘ves peculiarly to this treatment, and the many 
aarterings of the ancient coats of arms suggest a 
‘ady method of arranging them, however numerous 
wey may be. tJhe more one thinks of the 
abject, the more one is impressed with the 
ssentially heraldic nature of all the marks that 
jidiers wear. Like the devices of true heraldry, 
vey have a direct relation to the usages of warfare. 
-is true that the charge borne by the noble of the 
fiddle Ages was a personal cognisance by which he 
nd his followers were known on the field of battle, 
nd which was not shared by any other outside his 
wn family. But the two are alike in being marks 
f honour and in being displayed on the person by 
imple diagrams and bright colours. They both 
rake use of heraldic forms, bars and chevrons, 
‘ossed swords, stars, birds and beasts, and com- 
inations of stripes of colour. And in this they 


resent much the same material to the artist, who 


as a wide play for his own invention in the 
articular style he may employ in their display. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Borough of Leicester Housing Competztzon. 


‘0 the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ AND BUILDERS’ 
JOURNAL. 


SirS,—In reply to Mr. Robarts’ letter, commenting 
n my estimate of cost, I wish to state that 
he conditions of the competition required the 
stimated cost of the houses to be given on a pre- 
var basis. By an unfortunate omission this 
iformation was not given for publication. 
)bviously, with prices varying as they do at the 
‘resent time it is impossible to give a near approx1- 
aation to the actual cost of building which will apply 
vhen the scheme is carried out. 

ARTHUR J. WooD, A.R.I.B.A. 


A Testimonial to Mr. Newton. 
"0 the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ AND BUILDERS’ 
JOURNAL. 


Sirs,—Now that the war is practically over, and 
rovernment controls and licences are being rapidly 
wept away, it is felt by many members of the archi- 
sctural profession that some kind of recognition 1s 
ue to Mr. Ernest Newton for the invaluable services 
hich he has rendered to the profession, the building 
rade, and the country in general in administering the 
uilding licence regulations issued under “ D.O.R.A..”’ 
nd for the unvarying and unfailing courtesy, tact, and 
onsideration which he has shown in dealing with all 
pplications during the whole period that the Order 
vas in force. 

It has accordingly been decided to present Mr. 
Yewton with some form of testimonial, and in order 
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that all who desire to associate themselves with such 
gift may have an opportunity of showing their appre- 
ciation, the subscription from any one person is limited 
to half a guinea, or any less sum. 

I have been requested to act as hon. treasurer in this 
matter, and shall be pleased to receive subscriptions at 
the R.I.B.A., 9, Conduit Street, W. 

LEWIS SOLOMON. 


“Skyscrapers and Ancient Lights.”’ 


To the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ AND BUILDERS 
JOURNAL. 

_ siRs,—I have read the criticism in your current 
issue with interest, and certainly feel a good deal 
better forit. Unfortunately the reporter makes me 
say that which I did not. He came to me convinced 
that the “‘Skyscraper’’ was ¢he solution of the 
present ‘‘impasse,’’ and I pointed out the objections 
very much on the lines of your article, but of course 
without the ‘‘ verve.”’ 

I said that 7f central London were rebuilt within 
the limits of the present bye-laws to a uniform height 
of 120 feet maximum it would comfortably house 
four times the present number; incidentally I 
mentioned that several provincial towns, notably 
Liverpool, allowed of greater heights—-200 feet I 
believe—which statement the reporter perhaps 
transposed. 

However, I am sorry to be a “spoil-sport,” and 
although I totally disagree with ‘‘ skyscrapers’’ I 
will willingly adopt the réle so that our “lutte a 
outrance ’’ may reach its “ finale.’’ 

ROBERT ATKINSON. 

[Mr. Atkinson’s geniality disarms us. We hasten to 
shake hands. | 


Architects’ Assistants. 


To the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ AND BUILDERS’ 
JOURNAL. 


Srrs,—I think that the position of architecturl 
assistants 1s becoming a scandal. When we see 
that Birmingham City offers an architectural assist- 
ant, who has had to pay several hundreds of pounds 
on his education, less salary probably to design and 
certainly to execute the drawings and work out the 
details for a building than the mason who builds it 
receives, it is time some protest were made. 

Since returning from France I have heard a great 
deal about how badly the architects (who stayed 
comfortably at home) have fared. Doubtless much 
of this is true; nevertheless some of them seem to 
have no reason to regret the war as far as their 
practices are concerned, and doubtless they have 
found time to raise their fees, but I fail to see any 
signs of that display of generosity on_their part 
which the Press has led the unsuspecting Service man 
to expect from the “stay-at-homes.” It is not, 
however, a case of generosity but justice. 

I have now been home a month, and my name has 
been on the books of both the Architectural 
Association and the R.I.B.A., as seeking employ- 
ment at a good living salary. Both mstitutions have 
proved equally helpful inasmuch as I have not heard 
a word from either of them. This, after reading so 
much of their wonderful schemes for helping the 
returned soldier, I take to be but another original 
way of displaying gratitude. 

The remedy lies, I think, in the formation of an 
Architectural Assistants’ Union. Assistants will 
then be in a position to demand a decent salary. 
And if this salary is not forthcoming, a strike of 
assistants a little later, when architects are very 
busy, might prove helpful in attaining this object. 
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DENSITY AND UNIFORMITY 
BUILDING MATERIALS, 


BY CHARLES CRESSEY. 


The over-worship of density and uni- 
formity as abstract virtues in building 
material is one effect of the wave of sani- 


tation that suggests study and possible 
modification. 
Anything hard, glassy, superfine, or 


highly surfaced became, and still is, largely 
accepted as the material to be desired above 
all others. | Non-absorbency as an ideal 
appeals to most laymen, but building men 
may perhaps be following the lead too 


readily. This attitude grew, no doubt, 
from the habit of choosing building 
material by specimens and _ prepared 
samples. Laboratory experts furnish 


tabulations of tests, chemical constituents, 
and so on, which, with comparison of 
samples in the office, take the place of the 
former visits to quarry, kiln, or factory, or 
more panticularly the careful inspection of 


material in existing buildings. Though 
old-time ‘methods cannot now be con- 


veniently followed, and the work of our 
laboratory friends is too valuable to re- 
quire justification, it is imperative that we 
recognise and avoid a condition of mind 


which grows out of office methods and 
limits the mental range in choosing 


material. 

Our forefathers used coarser materials 
and rougher surfaces for general building 
work than are common to-day, and it is 
doubtful whether we can say, with all our 
scientific skill and capacity, that work 
under modern methods honestly resists de- 
preciation, weathers nearly so well, so 
durably, or so pleasantly as ithe old. 
Hence the thought that density, smooth- 
ness, and uniformity may pehaps be will- 
o’-th’-wisp ideals in some degree. One 
must admire the degree of perfection and 
finish now available in building material, 
often at surprisingly low cost, but this 
standard of perfection is the source of loss 
and waste to producers and buyers alike, 
particularly in kilnamade goods. War 
conditions roughened the texture of bread, 
with advantage to digestion, and homespun 
textures have displaced much fine-woven 
cloth. So should building material be 
made to meet the new conditions by a 
modified return to the older standards. 

The swing of the pendulum is already 
acting against the craze for flat uniformity 
of surface, and broken colour in many 
materials is now well established. Though 
uniformity itself is largely a question of 
preference and taste, it is one of the most 
costly of demands to satisfy, involving an 
over-burden of ‘‘ seconds ’’ which have per- 
haps no defect other than the slight varia- 
tions of surface and colour, natural to the 
process of manufacture. The demand for 
uniformity brought about a system of false 
facing and skin-deep beauty which is 
directly’ opposed to permanence, and re- 
sulted also in hard, dense, unnatural sur- 
faces, which have cursed the world for a 
generation with cold, unblinking intoler- 
ance. Maybe this, inspirationally, is the 
hidden ‘‘ cause of the war’’—it is bad 
enough, anyway. 

I was first moved to these thankless re- 
flections by an instance in which density 
actually ‘‘ made a parson swear.’ It was 
a case of bricks this time—most beautifully 
uniform red bricks, hard and non-absor- 
bent as Old Nick’s forehead, with a labora- 
tory pedigree no one could refuse, and 
mortar fit for a jail wall—but even the 
pedigree failed to keep out the rain, which, 
incidentally, spoiled much theology in 
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book form. It took a magnifying glass to 
detect the cleavage between mortar and 
brick, but that cleavage was enough under 
a continuous rain feed from the semi- 
vitriied facing to form numerous water 
courses to the interior, An adjoining wall 
of fairly porous common bricks and lime 
mortar scarcely showed a trace of a 
shower, or ever troubled the interior. I 
have since traced a number of instances 
in brickwork where the density, vitrifica- 
tion, and smoothness of the brick, or the 
slop-over of enamel from the face, pre- 
vented key and adhesion of the mortar, 
with consequent cleavage and dampness. 
As a remedy, coarse chiselling of the brick 
edges and re-pointing with only moderately 
packed mortar gave a measure of success. 

That smooth non-absorbent surfaces do 
not repel or discharge water in practice 
nearly so well as do semi-rough or semi- 
porous ones is to be noticed during rain 
by walking over alternate lengths of 
cement side-walks, itrowelled to varying 
degrees of finish. The contrast is even 
more marked between highly finished 
cement and fine slab-stone walks, the film 
of water due to capillary attraction re- 
maining unpleasantly for some time on 
the former, whilst the latter may be used 
in comparative comfort. This condition 
applies also to vertical walls, with a danger 
point at each joint. We may yet reverse 
our present methods and provide for ex- 
terior work a non-porous backing or body 
to a semi-porous face, relying on air cells 
as repellents, and open texture to aid quick 
drying. 

Most of us have been surprised at the 
amount of leakage possible through ap- 
parently insignificant cracks in dense con- 
crete walls. Watch the early stages of a 
rain storm and note the continuous feed of 
water to a crack by way of the non-porous 
wall-face above. Yet roughly built, soft 
brick or stone wall often have much more 
serious cracks without leakage occurring. 
Non-absorbent surfaces are obviously satis- 
factory against leakage, so long as the 
surface remains perfect, but crackless per- 
fection in walls is not a common experi- 
ence, and modern conditions of building, 
speed especially, do not justify reliance on 
perfection. Our aim, therefore, is perhaps 
wrongly directed, and greater provision for 
movement should displace tendencies to 
rigid, dense, and monolithic buildings. 

Few materials, artificial ones particu- 
larly, are nearly so inert as we lazily 
assume them to be, and the energy 
generated by heat and cold itends to dis- 
turbance and cracks. Dense rich mix- 
tures of plaster for exteriors are frequently 
self-destructive and perhaps cause the 
great percentage of minor depreciations in 
modern work. This trouble is more com- 
mon on concrete walls, where the body is 
dense and high-grade, and lies not merely 
in the lack of mechanical key, but in the 
energy of the differing compositions. 
Perhaps the old workers knew something 
when they broke up large surfaces by belt 
courses, not only to throw off the water 
stream at intervals, but to split up the 
areas of material into practical panels with 
safe joint lines, 

Noise transmission is a further sequence 
of some importance to the use of dense 
materials and monolithic building. Look- 
ing backwards, the result of non-absorbent 
‘self-cleaning ’’ facings for exteriors has 
been below expectation. This is no reflec- 
tion on the material or the manufacturers, 
but is a parallel case to trying to clean 
dirty plates by sprinkling with water. 
Just as the plate needs elbow grease, so 
the ‘‘ self-cleaning ’’ material needs the 
friction which it rarely or never can re- 
ceive. A glazed or vitrified exterior facing 
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is very favourable to condensation a) 
attracts dust, grease, and soot, much 

does plate glass when left without atte 
tion. 

’ The cellular or granular materials al 
take on dirt, but in crust form, which dri 
and flakes instead of remaining as a clin. 
ing film. The wonderful cotour effects 
weathered brickwork and stonework a. 
rarely approached by non-absorbe 
facings. Incidental to this questio 
someone years ago explained that the dj 
streaks on a ceiling which occur betwe, 
laths, are due to the greater density | 
material, with consequent condensati 
and dust, the warmer parts under the woc 
laths remaining comparatively clean, 

Presumably, most of the troubles of {i 
terra-cotta maker come from the richne 
of the material needed to secure dense hai 
blocks. To make this material stand t¢} 
firing without warping the clay is reduc 
to a series of thin partitions, and the r 
sult is a triumph of mind over matter. | 
the effort and cost worth while, compare 
with the practical terra-cotta of ancie 
times? Our insistence on density an 
uniformity has changed the type, and d 
veloped undue artificiality in terra-cott; 
Old terra-cotta stood the test of time, sti| 
retains its hold on the mortar, and is a 
mired to-day, though its density, hardnes) 
and brittleness are below  present-da 
standards. 

As a lover of terra-cotta, I believe th: 
its possibilities are scarcely touched, an 
it will do no harm to question the preser| 
costly desire for pottery-like shells, whe 
probably coarser blocks with a natur: 
homogeneous face would give cheape 
better, and more sincere building. Dam 
buildings are less due to absorber 
materials than to the way in which th 
material is used. In a district wher 
sandstone ‘“‘dry rubble ’’ walls wer 
common I recall that dampness an 
leakage were unknown until newcomer 
began to mortar and point. Interior wor 
is less affected by this study of density tha 
exterior work, but it is worth noting the’ 
material and surfaces accepted as easil 
cleaned constantly cry out to be cleaned. 

That the cry ‘‘ housewives’ work is neve 
done’’ is still common suggests som 
attention to omitting the over-numerou 
condensing, and therefore dust-holdin 
surfaces where strict sanitation and us. 
do not demand same. 

The old idea that walls shoul 
‘“ breathe ’’ holds a basic truth, whic’ 
affects present housing problems, and th 
choice of the many special materials ayai) 
able. Dense material is difficult to avol 
where thin walls are insisted upon, but i 
thin construction has enough merit ove 
older methods someone will no doubt prc 
vide a practical ‘‘ three-ply ’’ materia| 
where both faces are reasonably non-con 
densing and the core is impervious. Th 
chief thing is our attitude towards particu 
lar material or forms of construction, am 
the present common bias without dis 
crimination in favour of density and uni 
formity is as unreasonable as would be ¢ 
pretence against the obvious merits 0 
those features where suitably applied. 

LMr. Charles Cressey, the writer of th’ 
above article, is a prominent architect 7 
San Diego, California, U.S.A. Reader: 
will remember his fine open-air schools a 
San Diego (designed in conjunction witl 
Messrs. Quayle Brothers), which weré 
illustrated in our issue for November 27 
1918. While there are in his article a few 
points on which we should be disposed t¢ 
argue, we.feel that his main thesis 1! 
thoroughly sound, and that, in many anc 
various materials, smooth-surfacing 1 
destructive of art. ] | 


| 
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DOVETAIL CORRUGATED 
SHEETING.* 


BY NOEL M. RIDLEY, M.Inst.C.E. 


Dovetail corrugated steel sheeting con- 
sists of flat steel sheets, crimped into the 
form of dovetails, and is usually crimped 
m three depths, viz., No. 1 of 3 in. section, 


'No. 2 of } in., and No. 3 of + in. section. 


(fhe maximum size of sheets is 3 ft. g in. 
wide, that is, in the direction of the corru- 


_ gations, and 5 ft. 6 in. in length, or across 


the corrugations. The sheets vary in 
gauge from 20 to 28. It is only section 


No. 1 (34 in. in depth) that can be crimped 
to 20 gauge. 

These sheets were put on the market 
about twenty-four years ago, and are used 
generally for fireproof partitions 2 in. to 
3 in. thick, fire enclosures to stairs, fire- 
proof lift enclosures, Mansard and other 
roots, strong rooms, linings against damp, 
theatre balcony fronts, proscenium fronts, 
and for fireproof floors, beams, columns, 
and even for complete buildings. 

It is more usually used in conjunction 
‘With plaster, sand, and cement, or con- 
crete, and forms in combination, and in 
‘reinforced concrete construction, because 
‘the steel and the concrete work together 
in harmony in the same way as reinforced 
concrete made with concrete and steel 
‘bars. 

The author’s definition of reinforced 
‘concrete is as follows: “Concrete rein- 
foreed with steel or other reinforcement 
‘so that the steel and the concrete will work 
in harmony, the concrete taking the com- 
pression, and the steel the tensile stresses, 
or the steel may be in compression work- 
ing in harmony with and reinforcing the 
concrete. ”’ 
| Further, it is to be noted that for the 
purpose of this definition any material 
may be termed concrete that sets from a 
plastic state and hardens so as to work in 
harmony with the steel in taking up the 
stresses. 

The following test shows that dovetail 
corrugated steel sheeting fulfils this con- 
dition. 

Concentrated Central Load on 5 in. 
2 ft. Area. 

The construction of test slab is as 
follows: One 2 ft. length of 2 ft. 6 in. 
shallow or No. 2 sheeting with 3 in. bear- 
ing, ends free ; 14 in. of concrete on top, 
made of coke breeze and cement, mixed 
five to one on top; 4 in. sand and cement 
ind four to one underneath; clear span 
2 ft. ; concrete forty days old. 

The total load at collapse of slab was 
3,996 lb., which is equivalent to 1,848 lb. 
yer sq. ft. At this load the dovetail sheet- 
ng had not broken. 

The author has calculated the strain on 
the coke breeze as 1,492 lb. per sq. in., 
id of the wrought iron sheeting as 21.62 
oms per sq. in. The din. sand and cement 
om the under side of the sheeting does not 
igure in the calculation, and the effective 
lepth is taken as 2 in. This result could 
1ot have been obtained if the sheeting had 
tot been working in harmony with the 
poncrete. 
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Properties of Dovetail Corrugated 
Sheets. 
Fach dovetail corrugated sheet in 
ength or across the corrugations requires 
ft. 9 in. of flat sheet, so that a sheet 
veighs one and three-quarter times a flat 
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Extracts from a paper read before the Concrete 
ostitute on January 23, 
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sheet. Theoretically, if the corrugations 
are made in proportion for any variation 
of depth the ratio of crimped sheet to flat 
sheet will always be the same, but in prac- 
tice the 4 in. sheets are usually made 14 
to 15 that of flat sheets, and the No. 3 
section about 1 1-3. This proportion can 
be still further varied if required, also a 
section with greater intervals between the 
dovetails can be used. 

The full theoretical strength of dovetail 
corrugated sheets can only be obtained by 
filling in the corrugations with concrete or 
stiffening the corrugations in some other 
way. The ordinary corrugated sheets do 
not require such stiffening. 

The ratio of weight of ordinary corru- 
gated sheet is 1.16 of the flat sheet com- 
pared with 1.75 of dovetail corrugated 
sheet. 

From the above it will be seen that dove- 
tail corrugated sheets are 50 per cent. 
heavier and roo per cent. stronger than 
ordinary corrugated sheets for same depth 
and gauge. For sheets of the same 
strength ordinary corrugated sheets are 
one-third heavier than dovetail corrugated 
sheets. A flat steel plate 9-32 in. thick and 
weighing 11.47 lb. per sq. ft. is of equal 
strength to # in. 22 gauge dovetail corru- 
gated sheet and 5% times as heavy. 


Uses of the Sheets. 

The No. 3 dovetail sheeting is used 
extensively as a damp-course in conjunc- 
tion with sand and cement. It is a perfect 
preventive of the damp rising in the 
walls, and, what is more important, makes 
a material of greater hardness than the 
bricks, and in fact forms an integral part 
of the wall, there being no chance of 
squeezing out. It is used also for linings 
to walls, nailing to wood studs for timber 
partitions, etc., for laths in place of 
timber laths for ceilings, forming panel- 
lings to ceilings and walls, and backings 
to cornices and various decorations and 
enrichments, the plaster being easily 
worked to the required shape on the dove- 
tail sheeting, which is readily adapted to 
any form or shape required. It is also 
used to cover rolled joists, stanchions, 
etc., as a backing for plaster work. 

No. 2 section of shallow sheeting is used 
for permanent centering for salbs, floors, 
beams, roofs, columns, and_ partitions, 
also outside wall cylinders, etc. 

No. 1 section is also used for partitions 
and walls with or without H and channel 
irons for railway carriage floors, for 
stiffer permanent centering, etc. 

Another type of partition and walls 
omits the H irons; usually No. 2 or 
shallow sheeting is used. The sheets are 
joined together by lapping, to make them 
the required length and are placed in 
position with the dovetails horizontal, and 
a few | in. round bars are placed vertically 
on both sides of the sheeting, which 1s 
then plastered. This partition is of equal 
strength to the partition before men- 
tioned, but has less stiffness previous to 
plastering. 

At the commencement of the war the 
Admiralty required the erection of large 
buildings in the Falkland Islands for wire- 
less telegraphy. The weather conditions 
there are very bad; the cold is intense, 
and terrible storms frequently occur. To 
meet these conditions it was decided to use 
dovetail corrugated sheeting for the out- 
side and inside walls and also for the 
roofs. These were plastered in sand and 
cement. The outside walls were rendered 
to a thickness of 4 in, 

This system has been largely used for 
tanks, retaining walls, tunnels, and other 
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linings, and for curved gallery fronts. It 
has special advantages for curved surfaces 
and arched work. 


Hollow Walls. 

For outside walls, hollow walls have 
been a success. Two walls of skeleton 
sheeting are erected in either of the afore- 
mentioned methods with a space of 2 in. 
between them, and they are tied together 
at intervals. The outer sides only are 
plastered to the required thickness. The 
usual total thickness of these walls is 5} in. 
This type has been used in important 
Government buildings. 


Floor Slabs. 

Floor slabs are usually constructed with 
No. 2 section sheets, and are lapped in the 
direction of the corrugations to the re- 
quired span. The sheets are placed in 
position and supported at intervals, but 
without shuttering. Round bars of small 
section are bent to the required shape, as 
is usual in reinforced concrete work, and 
are placed in position. The floor slab is 
then concreted to the required thickness. 
For purposes of calculating the strength 
of the floor slab, the sheeting is taken as 
the equivalent of reinforcement of .25 sq. 
in. 


Beams. 


For beams the sheeting is made in the 
form of a trough, the depth of the trough 
being the depth of the beam below the 
slab. Flat iron stirrups are placed round 
the trough and are bolted to it. The top 
of the stirrup on both sides of the trough 
is carried up above the trough to within 
4 in. of the intended surface of the floor, 
and at that point the stirrup is bent across 
the trough and the two ends are bolted 
together ; it is impossible for the stirrups 
to slip. To form the reinforcement, bent 
round bars are used and placed in the 
trough or skeleton beam in the usual 
manner. The skeleton beam is erected 
and supported and is stiffened at intervals 
without shuttering, and when the rein- 
forcement bars are in position, the beam 
is concreted. 

Columns. 

For columns the sheeting is formed in 
the shape of a cylinder or tube with the 
dovetail sheeting corrugations in the direc- 
tion of the length of the column. The 
stirrups are of flat iron, placed at the 
required distance apart round the cylinder 
or tube, and are bolted to the sheeting. 

The skeleton columns thus made have 
great stiffness. They are placed in posi- 
tion and only require strutting up to 
prevent movement; they are then con- 
creted from the top. If it is required to 
have additional longitudinal reinforce- 
ment, straight round bars are customarily 
used and are placed ready for concreting 
in their positions in the skeleton column. 
These columns have great simplicity in 
erection. In all cases after completion the 
exposed dovetail corrugated sheeting is 
rendered. 

The machine for making the dovetail 
corrugated sheeting was invented and 
patented by Mr. A. O. Wright in 1893. 
Messrs. Hugh L. Cunnah and Henry A. 
Hughes invented and patented certain 
methods of application for the dovetail 
corrugated sheeting. The partitions made 
with dovetail corrugated sheets and H and 
channel irons were known as the “ Cun- 
nah-Wright Partitions.’”? The further 
development of the sheeting for reinforced 
concrete and other work now known as the 
“Lewis System,’ is due to the author, 
ably assisted by the late Mr. Percy 
Dawkins, who for many years acted as 
manager to the Lewis Construction Co. 


R-IBzA. 


At the third general meeting of the 
session, the following candidates were 
elected by show of hands under By-law 
Ors 

As Associates (64). 

Except where stated the candidates have 
passed the Final or Special Examination, 
the whole of the candidates are serving 
with His Majesty’s Forces, and, being 
duly qualified, have availed themselves of 
the temporary concessions granted to 
Students so serving. 

Adams, W. N., Liverpool; Bagenal, H. ; 

Barrowcliffe, A. M., Loughborough ; 
Blyth, C. K. ; Bower, A. E. L., Liverpool ; 
Bradshaw, Harold Chalton, Liverpool ; 
Broacha-Mi eC o:suChaikin® Be edorkill 
L. L., Isle of Man; Daniel, T. Ll., Essex ; 
Darnall 2\2 Ae. Davis, o. (Wie topecial 
War-Exam,) > Dicksee, -H. J. H..; Duck- 
worth, A: (Fleetwood); Evans, T. C.3; 
Farey, C. A.; Filkins, E. W.; Fincham, 
E., Colchester; Garrett, 5S. C., Hove; 
Gask, J. H., Bournemouth ; Grant, J. L. 
(Special Examination 1918), Northenden ; 
Gray, A., Hertford; Harrison, H. St. 1. ; 
Hays, J. W.,” Wingate; iealey, VF whic’ 
Bradford; Hendry, M., Aberdeen; 
Holden, W., Grange-over-Sands, Lancs ; 
Horsburgh, A. L., Farnborough; How- 
croft, °G. 1B, Oldham: Hudson, Ps/5 
Hutton, A. J...S.,,. Edinburgh; James, 
Guy ins Key. t We oD2. ) Kiniphtioy Soe 
Lavender, E. C., Walsall ; Lidbetter, H., 
Cockermouth ; Lister, H. A., Shrewsbury ; 
Lone, R. W.; Macgregor, J. E. M.; 
McLachlan, C. ; McLean, G., Portmadoc ; 
Maddox, F. M. (Special Examination 
1918), Stoke-on-Trent; Mullins, G. T.; 
Napier, J., Port of Menteith; Parkin, 
W. G., Johannesburg ; Parnacott, H. W. ; 
Phils, Alvi, Boscastles Platts; P.1O)5 
Wakefield ; Prestwich, E:, M.A., Leigh, 
Lancs; Ratcliff, F.,. Bamford, Derbyshire ; 
Roberts, Evan Wendell (S., 1914, Final 
Examination 1918), Swansea; Rowntree, 
Cs Samuels, i. PP. P.Sislantairfechan * 
Saxon, F. C., Rochdale; Shoosmith, 
A. G., Bournemouth; Soissons, L. E. J. 
G. de S. C. de (S., 1913) ; Stevenson, R. C. 
(S., 1918, Special War Exam.) ; Thomson, 
j..5.; ‘Tomlinson; LD’, Essex: Tubbs, 
G. (S., 1917, Final Exam. 1918).; Vernon, 
G. (Special) ; Wallace, R. S.; Whitehead, 
P., Oldham = Wallson i (S.4 ort, Kina 
Exam. 1914), Blackburn. 
_ The momination as Hon. Fellow of Lord 
Leverhulme (Hon. A.) was announced, and 
his lordship was duly elected at the fifth 
general meeting. 


Obituary. 

At various recent meetings of the 
R.I.B.A. the following deaths were 
announced: © Norman Clayton Hadlow 
Nisbett, A., elected 1885; Matthew Gar- 
butt, F. ; Richard Glazier, of Manchester, 
A.; Thomas Wonnacott, Retired Fellow ; 
Wiliam Venn Gough, F.; Charles 
Petwood Carter, A. Killed in action: 
Lieut. Bernard Richard Pendlerel- 
Brodhurst, R.E.; 2nd Lieut. Thomas 
Jenkinson Waller, Student; 2nd Lieut. 
Philip Knight, Student; Capt. John 
Arthur Mettham, Royal Engineers, Licen- 
tiate ; and, it was resolved that the deepest 
regrets of the Institute for the loss of these 
gallant young officers be entered on the 
minutes, and that a message expressive of 
members’ sincerest sympathy be commu- 
nicated to their nearest relatives. The 
decease was also announced of Mr. Alfred 
Gladding, Associate, elected 1893. 
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Special Election to the Fellowship. 

The Council, at their meeting on 
January 20, in the exercise of their powers 
under the proviso to Clause 2 of the Sup- 
plemental Charter 1909, unanimously 
elected to the Fellowship of the Royal 
Institute Major Maurice Webb, D.S.O., 
M.C., R.E., Past-President of the Archi- 
tectural Association. 


TIMBER SUPPLIES AND PRESENT 
RESTRICTIONS. 


A brief announcement appeared on De- 
cember 27 last indicating considerable re- 
laxations in the contro] of timber as from 
January 1, notably, the withdrawal of per- 
mits for the purchase and sale of timber of 
all kinds within the United Kingdom. It 
will be convenient to point out in soine- 
what greater detail just what timber 
regulations are still operative. 

In the first place, maximum prices are 

still in .force for {1) all home-grown 
timber; (2) for pit-wood (both _home- 
grown and imported); and (3). for im- 
ported soft-woods. The Orders under 
which these prices are laid down are (1) 
Home-Grown Timber Prices Orders of 
March 25 and December 5, 1918; (2) Pit- 
wood Order of July 29, 1918; (3) Timber 
Control Order, 1918, and Notice there- 
under dated July 18, 1918. 
’ In the second place, permits are neces- 
sary before any negotiations can be 
entered into or arrangements made for 
dealing in soft-wood timber abroad except 
standing timber. The same applies to 
hard-woods except that trading in hard- 
woods may take place without a permit 
where the wood is not intended to be im- 
ported into the United Kingdom. Teak 
and Lignum Vite, and also Rattans and 
Malacca Canes, are under the same restric- 
tions as hard-woods. 

Permits are still required before pit- 
wood grown in one part of the country can 
be sent out of the colliery area in which it 
is grown, as defined by the Pit-Wood 
Order, 1918. This regulation is designed 
to prevent unnecessary railway haulage. 

Import licences from the Department of 
Import Restrictions are necessary in re- 
spect of all kinds of timber and pit-wood, 
including staves and box-boards already 
manufactured. These licences are granted 
on the recommendation of the Timber 
Supply Department. 

The Controller retains power to call for 
any returns which he may require in con- 
nection with timber. 


Need for Control of Timber Imports. 

With regard to imports of timber, it is 
very necessary to bear in mind that this 
country’s needs must be considered in con- 
junction with those of the Allies, and on 
this account it is necessary for the present 
to. continue the control of timber purchases 
abroad to the extent stated above for im- 
portation to this country. It must also be 
remembered that imported soft-woods are 
at present being distributed to the trade 
under a rationing system. Permits to 
purchase timber abroad are readily granted 
where the transactions do not conflict with 
the national interests. An announcement 
that applications in connection with fir 
staves would be favourably considered ap- 
peared on December 20 last. Still earlier, 
on December 4, an invitation was given to 
holders of overlaying stocks of wood goods 
to communicate particulars to the Con- 
troller, and arrangements are in hand to 
facilitate the imports of these stocks. 

The Government surplus stocks of hard- 
woods are being offered through the usua} 
trade channels in the terms of an 


announcement which appeared on Decem- 
ber 20. 

The Controller hopes shortly to be in a 
position to make an announcement modify. 
ing the present maximum. prices for im- 
ported timber, as the costs of importation 
have been considerably reduced since the 
present prices were fixed. 


The Home,Production. 

It may be of interest to give a few par- 
ticulars showing what has been done in 
the matter of home production to meet the 
difficulties brought about by the war. The 
home. production cannot be stated with 
absolute accuracy, but it is estimated that, 
including pit-wood, over 4,000,000 tons 
were produced in 1918, compared with 
about 900,000 tons in 1913. The bulk of 
this large increase must, of course, be 
ascribed to the timber trade, but as show- 
ing what the Timber Supply Department 
has done, with the assistance of the Cana- 
dian and Newfoundland Forestry Corps, 
to supplement the operations of the timber 
merchants, it may be mentioned that 
during 1918 the average monthly output of 
sawn timber by the Departmental Mills 
exceeded two million cubic feet. Naturally 
the Timber Supply Department made its 
arrangements for a long time ahead so as 
to be safeguarded in respect of supplies in 
the event of the war continuing. Since 
the commencement of the Home-Grown 
Timber Commititee’s operations in 1915, 
nearly 150,000,000 cubic feet of standing 
timber have been purchased, and a con- 
siderable margin has always been held in 


reserve. The Department is now prepared | 


to re-sell its holdings either to the original 


owners or to the timber trade, although it | 
will not be practicable to close down the | 


production by the Department for some 
time to come. It is not desired, however, 
to continue the official activities longer 
than may be absolutely necessary, and the 
Timber Controller is quite prepared to con- 
sider applications from timber merchants 
desirous of taking over part of the Depart 
mental plant and machinery. 


It was an- | 


nounced as far back as December 12 that | 
the Controller was prepared to dispose of | 


sawn home-grown timber produced by the 
Departmental Saw Mills, and various 


applications from the timber trade have | 


already been received. 
The Controller desires it to be generally 


known that he is most anxious to do all | 


in his power ‘to assist firms and others re- 
quiring timber for reconstruction pur- 
poses; such assistance would not, how- 
ever, interfere with the usual methods of 
distribution, but would be rendered 
through the customary trade channels. 


USEFUL HINTS ON REINFORCED 
CONCRETE PRACTICE: 


A very useful pamphlet entitled 
“Recommendations to Inspectors, Clerks 
of Works, and Foremen concerning the 
Execution of Reinforced Concrete 
Works” has been issued by the Concrete 
Institute, Denison House, 296, Vauxhall 
Bridge Road, S.W.1, price 6d. (6%d. post. 
free). 

The object of the recommendations, | 
which are summarised below, is not only 
to give to Clerks of works and foremen 
some useful hints, which are the! result of | 
experience, but also to give them expla, 
nations concerning the reason of certain) 
requirements of specifications, to allow ‘of 
the work being done intelligently and with | 
a greater amount of interest. 

The supervisor, it is urged, should have. 


| 
a clear idea of the general principles of Te) 
| 


i 
| 
| 
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inforced concrete construction, in order 
that he may understand the purpose for 
which reinforcement is provided in the 
various members of the structure; and he 
should read carefully the specification to 
ensure that all requirements may be ful- 
filled. 

No work should be executed without (a) 
a specification, (b) a design, and (c) details. 

In no case should a supervisor alter the 
‘arrangement of the reinforcement without 
the designer being consulted. It must be 
understood clearly that none of the recom- 
‘mendations or hints given should interfere 
in any way with the carrying out of any 
specification or drawings issued by the 
‘architect or engineer, unless the proposed 
modifications are duly authorised in 
writing. 

Following is a summary of the recom- 
mendations : 

GENERAL PRINCIPLES.—Bending and 
shear of beams, continuous beams, shear 
of slabs, pillars, usual working stresses 
employed, factor of safety. 

DEFINITION OF SOME USEFUL TECHNI- 
(CAL EXPRESSIONS.—Neutral axis, lever 
arm, dlouble reinforcement. 

Formwork, reinforcement, mixing, and 
placing of concrete. 

TESTING.—Taking samples, cement test 
on site, test cubes, tests on completed 
structures. 


A NEW TEXT-BOOK ON _ REIN- 
FORCED CONCRETE. 


A new book presenting the whole theory 
and practice of construction in reinforced 
concrete has been issued by the Waverley 
Book Company, Ltd., of Old Bailey, 
London, E.C.4, who will send to any 
reader of this journal a descriptive pro- 
spectus of it on receipt of a postcard or 
of the order form which appears in this 
issue. The book is written by a group of 
specialists, acting under expert editorship. 
The free booklet explains the convenient 
system of payments on which it may be 
acquired, as well as giving contents, list 
of authors, etc. ; 


COMPETITIONS. 


Hlousing Schemes: Dunham Massey, 
Cheshire. 

The Bucklow Rural District Council 
invite competitive designs for (1) laying 
but certain land and (2) of houses to be 
erected thereon in Dunham Massey. 
Premiums of £50 and £25 respectively 
will be awarded for the designs adjudged 
(0 be first and second in order of merit. 
Designs to be sent to the Clerk, Union 
Jifices, Knutsford, by March 1, securely 
sealed and endorsed “Housing Schemes.” 
\ statement giving full particulars re- 
quired as to the houses can be obtained 
it the office of the Surveyor, Mr. J. M. D. 
McKenzie, 27, Station Buildings, Altrin- 
*ham. 


Working-class Dwellings, Bolton. 

The Housing and Town-planning Com- 
mittee invite competitive plans for three 
ypes of cottages, containing four, five, 
md six rooms respectively, together with 
ther necessary accommodation. Parti- 
~ulars and conditions may be obtained on 
‘pplication to E. Ll. Morgan, Borough 
*ngineer and Surveyor, Town Hall, 
3olton, upon deposit of 41 1s. (returnabfe 
m receipt of designs). 


| 


! 


A LONDON EXCHANGE FOR THE 
IRON AND STEEL TRADES. 


It is mot a little strange that the manu- 
facturers and merchants in the iron, steel, 
and allied trades in London, unlike those 
in many provincial and Continental cities, 
have conducted their business up to now 
without a meeting-place in the capital. A 
spasmodic effort, about a quarter of a 
century ago, to form an exchange here 


_ endedin failure. There isevery reason for 


believing that the newly formed London 
Iron and Steel Exchange, Limited, which 
will be opened at the Great Hall, Cannon 
Street Hotel, on Tuesday, February 11, 
by Sir Albert Stanley, M.P., will prove an 
unqualified success. Indeed, success is 
already assured, no fewer than 450 mem- 
bers having joined at the outset, and every 
post is adding to the membership. 

The founders include the names of 
many of the most eminent manufacturers 
and merchants in the trades concerned. 
The exchange has not been started with 
any idea of making money by it—there is 
no provision in the articles even for 
dinectors’ fees—but solely in the national 
interest and with the idea of helping trade. 
It may well play a very useful part in 
assisting to solve the problem of recon- 
struction. The hope, too, has been ex- 
pressed, that it may become as interna- 
tional in character as the Stock Exchange. 
In this connection it is worth noting that 
the United States Steel Products Company 
has as many as eight representatives. on 
the first list of subscribers, in which , by the 
way, practically every trade interest is re- 
presented. 


Objects of the Exchange. 

The objects of the exchange may be 
summarised briefly as follows : 

To provide, regulate, and maintain a 
suitable meeting-place in the City of 
London for those engaged in the iron, 
steel, and allied trades. 

If necessary, to adjust controversies 
between the members of such exchange. 

To establish just and equitable prin- 
ciples in those trades. 

To maintain uniformity in rules, regula- 
tions, and usages. 

To adjust standards of classification. 

To disseminate useful information con- 
nected with the industry throughout all 
markets. 

Generally to promote the interests of 
the iron, steel, and allied industries. 

With these objects in view the directors 
have obtained the use of the Great Hall at 
the Cannon Street Hotel on every Tues- 
day, from 1.30 to 4 p.m. In order to pro- 
vide an easy means of discovering buyers 
and sellers in a particular market the 
exchange has been divided into eight 
sections, tentatively as follows: 

t. Ores, pig-iron, semi-finished steel, 
ferrous alloys, scrap iron, and _ steel, 
ingots, blooms, sheet bars, billets, ferro- 
Manganese, etc. 

2. Iron- and steel bars, etc., bars, 
angles, tees, joists, channels, and sectional 
material generally, hoops, plates, wire 
rods, wire, etc. g 

3. Steel sheets, etc., black and galva- 
nised sheets, tin plates, terne plates, black 
plates, etc. 

4. Structural iron and steel work, 
machine tools, and general machinery. 

5. Railway material, etc., rails and 
accessories, rolling stock, portable rail- 
ways, wagons, bolts, nuts, rivets, spikes, 
chains, etc. 


6. Castings (iron and steel), gas and 
water pipes, sewer castings, heavy, light, 
ete. 

7. Hollow ware, hardware, nails, tools, 
etc., builders’ hardware, sanitary ware, 
heavy hardware, shelf hardware, iron- 
mongery, domestic machinery, small tools, 
agricultural implements, etc. 

8. Non-ferrous metals (manufactured 
and otherwise), aluminium, antimony, 
copper, lead, nickel, spelter, tin, zinc 
sheets, copper and brass sheets, tubes, etc. 


5) 


ARMADA JOY-BELL AT 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


When the news of the dispersal of the 
Spanish Armada, in 1588, reached London 


there was much rejoicing among the 
citizens that the great danger which 
threatened the country had been averted. 


All the church bells were set ringing, and 
it is interesting to note that among them 
was at least one which hangs in the West- 
minster Abbey belfry at the present time, 
and which will take its part in expressing 
the nation’s joy on the occasion 
of the Declaration of Peace. Thi 
whole peal at the Abbey is of 
great historic interest. All the bells 
—six in number—except the treble, or 
smallest, were (says the ‘ Daily Tele- 
graph’) cast at the old Whitechapel 
foundry of Mears and Stainbank, the 
tenor, or largest, weighing one and a half 
tons, in 1738, the fifth in 1598, the fourth 
and second in 1743, and the third in 1583. 
The treble is an early fourteenth-century 
bell, and is probably by Richard de 
Wymbish, who was founding in the parish 
of Aldgate, adjoining Whitechapel, at the 
end of the thirteenth century and the be- 
ginning of the fourteenth. The treble and 
the third must, therefore, have rung out 
to celebrate the great naval victory of 1588, 
which struck a decisive blow at the hopes 
of Philip of Spain. 

When the Abbey authorities asked 
Messrs. Mears and Stainbank to overhaul 
ithe bells, with the view to their being rung 
to celebrate the signing of the armistice, 
it was discovered that they were in such 
poor condition—they had not been used 
since the Coronation of King George V.— 
that only the smaller bells could be rung, 
the heavier ones having to be chimed. The 
difference between ringing and chiming is 
that when rung a bell turns a complete 
revolution, and is set mouth upwards, 
whilst when chimed it is simply pulled 
slightly, and checked, so as to throw the 
clapper against the side. The founders 
reported that nothing less than the entire 
rehanging would be of service, and also 
suggested that two smaller bells should be 
added to complete the octave. This meant 
an expenditure which the Dean and 
Chapter did not consider themselves to be 
in.a position to undertake, but fortunately 
two benefactors who wish to remain 
anonymous generously came forward and 
offered to bear the cost. As the result, the 
bells of the Abbey will once again be put 
in perfect ringing order. The two smaller 
bells are to be added, and the old bells are 
to be re-tuned, and to be provided with en- 
tirely new fittings and framework. The 
old fourteenth-century treble is too small 
effectively to take its place in the octave. 
Instead of being re-cast it is to be pre- 
served as a relic, and a new bell will be 
substituted. Messrs. Mears and Stain- 
bank, whose firm has been in existence 
since 1570, have been entrusted with the 
restoration work and the casting of the 
new bells. Westminster Abbey will, when 


: 
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the work is completed, possess the heaviest 
ring of eight in the metropolis, though not 
the heaviest individual bell. The tenor 
bell at St. Paul’s Cathedral weighs 
62 cwt.; at St. Mary-le-Bow, Cheapside, 
53 cwt.; at Southwark Cathedral, 50 cwt. ; 
and at St. Michael’s, Cornhill, 41 cwt. 


LEGAL. 


Ancient Lights Case. 
Litchfield-Speer and Schuster v. Queen 
Anne’s Gate Syndicate (No. 2) Ltd., and 
Ford and Walton, Ltd. 
oS EET 
January 31. Chancery Division. Before M 

P. O. Lawrence. wd Sak ie 4 eas 

This was an action by Mrs. M. F. C. 
Litchfield-Speer and Mr. L. sF. —N. 
Schuster, as owner and lessee and occu- 
pier, of 22, Old Queen Street, Westmin- 
ster, against Queen Anne’s Gate Syndi- 
cate (No.2), Ltd., of Victoria Street, West- 
minster, and Messrs. Ford and Walton, 
Ltd., builders, of High Road, Kilburn, 
claiming an injunction to restrain the de- 
fendants from continuing the erection of 
buildings at 25 and 27, Old Queen Street, 
so as to Cause a nuisance or obstruction to 
certain of the plaintiffs’ windows. 

Mr.~ Goleridge, K:C., and Mr. G. 3. 
Scott appeared for the plaintiffs, and Mr. 
Jenkins, K.C., and Mr. H. B. Vaisey for 
the defendants. 

Plaintiffs asserted that the windows on 
the. south side and south-west side of the 
plaintiffs’ house, facing the street, and 
nearly opposite the defendants’ proposed 
building, were ancient lights. Defen- 
dants were re-erecting a building on the 
sites of 25 and 27, Old Queen Street, which 
if completed would cause a nuisance or 
obstruction to the windows of the kitchen 
and music-room of the plaintiffs’ house. 
Plaintiffs, said the defendants, were pro- 
posing to raise their buildings some 30 ft. 
higher than the old buildings. Plaintiffs’ 
house faced the street looking on to the 
south side and St. James’s Park on the 
north side. In the alternative the plain- 
tiffs claimed damages from the defendants. 

Defendants, by their defence, did not 


r. Justice 


admit that the windows were ancient 
lights. They admitted erecting buildings 


on the site formerly occupied by Nos. 25 
and 27, Old Queen Street, on the south 
side of the street, but the buildings were 
not opposite to the plaintiffs’ house. 
Defendants said that their buildings would 
not at all darken or in any way obstruct 
the light to the plaintiffs’ house, or darken 
or obstruct the light to any extent which 
was either appreciable or sufficient to 
cause a ncisance to the plaintiffs. 

Mr. Ed. H. Bourchier, of Messrs. 
Bourchier and Galsworthy, architects and 
surveyors, of Queen Anne’s Gate, called for 
the plaintiffs, said, with regard to the 
kitchen, the defendants’ proposed buildings 
would materially affect the lighting, with 
the result that for a period of the year it 
would. get no direct sunlight. The pro- 
posed buildings would substantially affect 
the kitchen. Leaving out the direct sun- 
light, the proposed buildings would inter- 
fere with the light to the kitchen. As to 
the music-room, the proposed buildings 
would result in a loss of fourteen degrees 
of light. The obstruction would be a sub- 
stantial one and would affect the letting 
value of the house. .He put the value of 
the music-room. at. £200 a year as.it now 
stood. This would be much depreciated. 

Sir Philip . E... Pilditch . said, ix nis 
opinion, the proposed buildings would 
affect the kitchen and music-room. He 


considered that the buildings would have a 
very detrimental effect on the music-room 
through the loss of light sustained through 
the south window, and apparently through 
the circular window of the room. The 
loss to the kitchen window was a substan- 
tial one. The loss was some nine degrees, 
and that in his opinion was a substantial 
amount to the kitchen. 

Cross-examined: In his opinion, the 
letting and selling value of the house 
would be affected. He considered the 
house worth £550 or £600 a year rent as 
it stood to-day on a repairing lease. He 
formed the opinion that the house would 
be worth £40 a year less if the buildings 
were erected by defendants. He thought 
the house worth twenty years’ purchase, 
and it was therefore affected to the extent 
of some £800 on the rental alone. 

Mr. G. T. Brown also gave evidence for 
plaintiffs. 

For the defence Mr. H. J. S. Abrams, 
architect, of Buckingham Street, gave evi- 
dence to the effect that, in his opinion, the 
lighting of the rooms in question would 
not be materially affected. 

Sir Alexander Stenning, of Stenning and 
Partners, did not consider that houses on 
the north side of a street would command 
more money in an ordinary London stneet. 
With regard to the music-room of the 
plaintiffs’ house, the east window was not 
affected at all. In his opinion the defen- 
dants’ buildings would not affect the light- 
ing materially—in fact, the effect would 
be so small that it was not worth consider- 
ing. The west window of the music-room 
was not affected. He admitted that a por- 
tion of the sky area would be obscured, 
but it did not follow that the light would 
be affected. As to the kitchen, there was 
a good, diffused light for the whole room. 
From practical experience he came to the 
conclusion that the light to the kitchen 
would not be interfered with at all. 

His lordship said he would view the 
buildings before giving judgment. 

Dilapidations: Liability. 
Cook v. Owston. 
January 23. King’s Bench Division, 

Justice Salter, 

This was an action by Mr. A. W. Cook, 
of Fredown Road, Sydenham, against 
Mrs. Annie Owston, a widow, to recover 
damages in respect of Roundhay, Dacres 
Road, Sydenham. Defendant denied 
liability. 

The house was purchased by the plain- 
tiff at auction on October 25, 1917, for 
£705, completion taking place on Decem- 
ber 31, 1917. Plaintiff’s complaint was 
that the pipes in the house burst and did 
considerable damage, and in respect of 
that he claimed some £70. He also put in 
a claim in respect of three quarters’ rent 
of the premises, £52 ros. 

Mr. E. Wort appeared for the plaintiff, 
and Mr. Giveen for the defendant. 

Plaintiff’s case was that the house was 
in the occupation of the military when 
defendant decided to sell. The house was 
a freehold one. The military authorities 
went out of occupation just before the date 
of completion. What apparently hap- 
pened was this. There was a frost and the 
pipes got frozen. They burst and the pre- 
mises were flooded. The house was in a 
dilapidated condition and the ceilings in 
all the rooms had fallen or were in a 
terrible condition. 

Mr. Wort contended that the vendor was 
responsible for the damage. 

Plaintiff stated that when he inspected 
the house, before purchasing, it was in 
fair condition. 


Before Mr. 


1919. 


Mr. Giveen, for defendant, submitt| 
that no responsibility attached to t| 
defendant, and that there had been | 
negligence on her part. 

His lordship, in giving judgment, sz! 
the plaintiff bought for occupation, a) 
upon going to take possession he fou) 
it swamped and flooded. Plaintiff alleg’ 
that the defendant was negligent in 1. 
turning the water off at the main. Fre 
the evidence it appeared that the floodi) 
had been going on from about Decei 
ber 26. His lordship thought that the: 
was no lack of ordinary or reasonable ca 
on the part of the military authoriti 
when they gave up possession. — Wi 
regard to the defendant, her duty w 
limited to taking proper and reasonak 
care to see that the property did not con 
to harm before completion. Was there. 
breach of that duty by the defendant? | 
the circumstances of this case he came | 
the conclusion that there was no und 
delay on the part of the defendant | 
regard to taking reasonable care of tl 
property. There was no damage so far; 
he could see up to December 23, and d| 
fendant would not be liable for ar 
damage after December 31. Taking ¢| 
the facts of the case into consideration, } 
was not satisfied that there was here ar 
breach of duty at all on the defendant 
part, and he gave judgment for defendai| 
with costs. | 


: 
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BUILDERS AND HOUSING. | 
Mr. D. Anderson, who was re-electe| 
president of the South Wales Buildin 
Trades Employers’ Association at tk 
Royal Hotel, Cardiff, dealt with the rel: 
tions between the trade and the Loc; 
Government Board. Having seen certai 
remarks in the South Wales pape. 
relating to a speech by the then Presider 
of the Local Government Board th: 
private builders would not erect house 
unless they had been given a free gran) 
he wrote to Mr, Hayes Fisher asking if h 
had been reported correctly. He receive 
a reply stating that the words the Pres’ 
dent of the Local Government Board ha 
used were “as a matter of fact, I have nc 
yet met a builder who is prepared to buil 
houses without being given a free grant. 
This, it was stated in the reply, appliedt 
speculative builders and not contractors) 
Later he asked Mr, Hayes Fisher how h 
expected private builders to purchase lan 
when he was going to subsidise municipe 
authorities. He had not received a) 
answer to that yet, but the President 0 
the Local Government Board asked 
‘“ Have you anything to propose ?”’ and h 
(the speaker) submitted that the loca) 
authorities should purchase the land, la 
it out, and put in sewers. The loca| 
authorities should become agents of thi 
Government as local bankers, give assist 
ance to builders to build on those estates 
and the money should be at a fixed rate 0. 
interest, with thirty-five to fifty years) 
grace for repayment. Mr. Hayes Fishei 
said that that was preposterous. Under 
present circumstances how could private 
builders purchase land? Liverpool wat) 
waiting to see what would be the result 0i| 
the Bill from Birmingham. Thespeakei 
added that he had asked the President ol 
the Local Government Board if he could 
tell him of any housing scheme by local 
authorities where the builder had made 4 
profit upon having carried out the work 
to its completion. The President asked) 
him what he meant. He (Mr. Anderson 
told him that the bulk of the schemes he) 
knew of had meant a loss to the builder. 
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1 THE WEEK'S NEWS FROM FAR AND NEAR. 


New Tower for a Harrogate Church. 
. The tower of St. Peter’s Church, Harro- 
fate, is to be completed at a cost of £3,000. 
mir. A. A. Gibson is the architect. 


i 


Houses for Golcar, Yorks. 

Golear District Council have adopted a 
‘cheme for the building of 100 working- 
lass dwellings. 

Church for Bilton, Harrogate. 


| A beginning is shortly to be made with 
"he erection of a church at Bilton, Harro- 
rate, by the Harrogate Catholics. 
Croydon’s Housing Scheme. 
Croydon Council proposes to build 1,500 
louses to let at gs. and tos. 6d. weekly, 
ind is asking the Government to bear the 
vhole cost for the first seven years. 


Architect for Brynmawr Housing 
Scheme. 

Brynmawr District Council has ap- 
pointed Mr. H. Walters, Beaufort, as 
wrehitect and surveyor for the erection of 
oo houses. There were forty-nine appli- 
ations for the position. 


Flats at Scarborough. 


_ Scarborough Corporation have applied 
or powers to make by-laws with respect to 
he erection of tenements and flats and the 
ising of houses as, and the conversion of 
ouses into, flats. 


Scott Holland Memorial in St. Paul’s. 

The Bishop of Winchester has unveiled 
n the Crypt of St. Paul’s a memorial tab- 
et to Canon Scott Holland. The tablet, 
which is of alabaster and inlaid. mosaics, 
vith carved bands, is affixed to the south- 
ast pier of the Crypt. 


Distinguished Hon. M.’s Inst. C.E. 
| The Institution of Civil Engineers has 
lected to its roll of distinguished honorary 
inembers- Marshal Foch, O-M., Field- 
Marshal Sir Douglas Haig, K.T., and 
Admiral - Viscount Jellicoe of Scapa, 
imc.B., O.M. 
Dover Improvements. 

An expenditure of about £150,000 is in- 
‘olved in various public works proposed by 
he Dover Corporation, including the com- 
letion of the pier, district improvement 
nd housing schemes, which were stopped 
y the war. 

British Memorial to Americans. 


| A window and panels in the south aisle 
= Winchester Cathedral have been re- 
erved by the Dean and Chapter for the 
ledication of a perpetual memorial to be 
tected by the British nation to the Ameri- 
ams who gave their lives in the war. 


Banbury’s War Memorial. 

__The committee of the Horton Infirmary, 
3anbury, have in hand a project for exten- 
ive additions, the outlay being estimated 
it about £10,000. The scheme includes 
m administrative block, an _ enlarged 
hhildren’s ward, and increased accommo- 


lation for the nursing staff. 
i 


| New Opera House for Harrogate. 

| At the annual meeting of the directors 
f the Harrogate Grand Opera House Mr. 
% Raworth introduced the directors’ 
cheme for the building of a new theatre 
it the junction of the Station Walk and 
Yast Parade, and, after an interesting dis- 
ussion as to the style and accommodation, 
he matter was deferred until the various 
rades necessary for the carrying out of 
uch an undertaking were more settled. 


Tuberculosis Institution for Nottingham. 

The Nottingham Cripples’ Guild and 
the Ransom Memorial Trustees have 
offered to hand over the sum of over 
£6,000 for the erection of an institution for 
the treatment of children suffering from 
surgical tuberculosis. The idea is to erect 
a building on the same lines as the famous 
one at Leasowe, near Liverpool. 

Leeds Corporation Housing Scheme. 

The Leeds Corporation propose to pur- 
chase 326 acres of land for the purpose of 
an extensive housing scheme which is to 
be carried out. The preliminary work will 
involve the construction of 63 miles of new 
tramways, the provision of electrical equip- 
ment, street improvements, and the con- 
struction of new waterworks,-the esti- 
mated cost being £262,394. 


Barnara’s Lincoln for Manchester. 

At a meeting of the Anglo-American 
Society applications for the Barnard 
statue of Abraham Lincoln from the cities 
of Manchester, Liverpool, and Norwich 
have been considered. In view of the 
wishes of the donor, and of the Society’s 
American colleagues, the committee has 
decided to offer the statue to the city of 
Manchester for erection on some promi- 
nent public site. 


Sir Frank Baines and the Rebuilding of 
Belgium. 

Sir Frank Baines, Principal Architect to 
H.M. Office of Works, now awaits the con- 
sent of the Inter-Allied Committee for thie 
disclosure of his scheme for the recon- 
struction of Belgium. Sir Frank has 
lately travelled 1,800 miles, in his- official 
capacity, examining the . destruction 
wrought by the Germans in the war zones 
and in the area of the Walloons. 


Richmond War Memorials. 

Lord Dysart having given his permis- 
sion, it is proposed to erect the Richmond 
(Surrey) War Memorial outside his lodge 
gates in the Petersham road. It is to take 
the form of a lion at the base of a lofty 
plinth, and is to bear the names of those 
who have died as well as those who have 
served abroad. It is also proposed to erect 
a simple cross, 18 ft. high, in the western 
corner of the parish churchyard, and on 
this are to be inscribed the names of those 
who have fallen. 


Ypres to be a War Memorial. 


The Belgian Government has decided 
to leave the ruins of Ypres as they are, as 
a symbol and memorial of the horrors with 
which the country has been visited. In 
reaching this decision the Government has 
had in mind the feelings with which the 
city battlefield of Ypres will always be re- 
garded by the people of Great Britain. 
Ypres will be rebuilt, but on a new site, 
which has not yet been chosen. It will 
doubtless be in the neighbourhood of the 
ruined town. 


No German Ponderosity. 

In Trinity Square, Tower Hill, part of 
the front of the new Port of London build- 
ing has now come into view, with its semi- 
circular facade with Corinthian columns. 
Built of Portland stone on a foundation 
of granite, the building (designed by Mr. 
T. Edwin Cooper, F.R.I.B.A.) is freer 
than almost any recent metropolitan work 
of architecture front that fussiness of 
carved, or moulded, detail which is - so 
fatal to impressive effect. It is (says a 
writer in the “Daily Mail”) the straight- 


forwardness of the style that recommends 
the building and its properly “London ” 
character. In the latter we can take espe- 
cial pleasure. It is a sign that our archi- 
tects are striving to throw off the night- 
mare of a Germanic ideal awful in its 
ponderosity. 

Master Plasterers’ New President. 

Mr. G. H. Jennison, of the firm of 
Jennison Brothers, plasterers, etc., of 
Rotherham, has been elected President of 
the National Association of Master Plas- 
terers. The appointment was made at the 
nineteenth annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion, which had civic recognition, held at 
Oldham recently. 

Historic Chapel in Danger. 

It has been reported to the Kingswood 
Council, Bristol, that in consequence of a 
proposal to erect a workshop, in connec- 
tion with the reformatory, on the site of 
Wesley’s Chapel, the chapel will have to 
be demolished. The Council have passed 
a resolution that the clerk write to the re- 
formatory authorities expressing regret at 
hearing that it was contemplated to pull 
down the building, and the hope that, 
because of its historic associations, steps 
be taken to preserve it. 

Wimbledon War Memorzal. 

Forty-one acres of land between Stag 
Lane and the Beverley. Brook, Putney 
Vale, have been acquired for the Wimble- 
don and Wandsworth War Memorial. 
at a cost of £10,000. Of this land 
fifteen acres are to be laid out as a memo- 
rial to fallen men belonging to Roehamp- 
ton, Putney, Kingston Vale, Southfields, 
and the Borough of Wimbledon. The 
scheme will embrace nothing in the shape 
of landscape gardening or floral display, 
and the monument will be of simple archi- 
tectural design.The estimated cost of the 
monument and the necessary planting 1s 

57000. 


St. Anselm’s, Kennington, to be 
Completed. 

It has been decided to complete the 
erection of St. Anselm’s Church, Ken- 
nington, situated. on the Duchy ot 
Cornwall estate. The work had to be sus- 
pended when the war broke out, the walls 
having only reached 10 ft. The founda- 
tion stone: was laid by the King when 
Prince of Wales, and His Majesty and the 
present Prince of Wales have contributed 
£1,000 each to the building fund. The 
site and buildjfig will cost about £32,000, 
of which £22,000 has been raised. It is 
proposed to erect in the church a memo- 
rial to the men of the parish who have been 
killed in the present war. 

New Building for St. Martin's-le-Grand. 

There is very little prospect of building 
operations being begun on the site of the 
old G.P.O., at St. Martin’s-le-Grand, for 
some time. When war broke out plans 
had been completed and approved for 
a new building to house the _ staff 
of the Accountant-General, but these 
plans, as well as all other contemporary 
arrangements for Government buildings, 
will now have to be reconsidered in the 
light of new requirements. It is satisfac- 
tory to learn that, fully recognising the 
possibilities of the St. Martin’s site, the 
authorities are determined that the build- 
ings to -be erected: shall not be a mere 
utilitarian block of - offices, but shall be 
architecturally and artistically worthy of 
the opportunity afforded. 
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NATIONAL HOUSING 
REQUIREMENTS. 
An important memorandum on_ the 
steps to be taken by local authorities 


throughout the country in connection with 
the National Housing Scheme has been 
issued by the National Housing and Town 
Planning Council. 

The memorandum deals at length with 
the acquisition of land, the design and 
types of houses to be built, the provision 
of open spaces, gardens, and allotments, 
fixing of rents, materials to be used, etc. 

In regard to the question of roads, local 
authorities are advised to take advantage 
of the town planning powers of the Act of 
1g09g—to provide for the construction of 
at least three types of roads, viz. : (1) Resi- 
dential roads; (2) secondary roads; (3) 
arterial roads. The best modern authori- 
ties, it is stated, are unanimous in the view 
that back lanes and streets should be 
abolished, on the ground that these are 
for the greater part survivals of the period 
prior to the adoption of the water carriage 
system. The advice is given to local 
authorities not to do more at first than 
reserve sites for public halls, as ‘‘ they will 
find opportunities of dealing in new ways 
with some old problems—e.g., the evolu- 
tion of a new type of public-house, to meet 
the immemorial need for a centre for 
refreshment and recreation.”’ 

Local authorities are asked to pass a 
resolution instructing Housing Com- 
mittees “that in arranging the conditions 
of tenancy the applications of married 
soldiers returning from active service shall 
receive priority.” Large families should 
next have consideration. 

On the question of rent, the memoran- 
dum states that the Government will be 
content if local authorities secure rents 
equal to those for similar houses in the 
district. “ But strong arguments may be 
adduced in favour of adopting not a pre- 
war standard of rent as to the basis on 
which to determine the rents of the new 
houses, but an estimated post-war normal 
basis. If the latter is adopted, then quite 
clearly the local authority will feel bound 
to endeavour to get rents substantially 
higher than those paid in the past.’’ 

The choice of building materials and 
standardisation are next discussed, and it 
is stated that the conference set up by the 
National Council are unanimous in con- 
demning standardisation as likely to 
produce a tiresome monotony. The possi- 
bilities of the standardisation of compo- 
nent parts, however, it is stated, are very 
ereat indeed. 

Cottage flats are not recommended, as 
they are stated not to be popular among 
working people because they lack privacy. 
Houses, it is added, should be of the 
broad-fronted type both for architectural 
reasons and for the provision of. better 
lighting. The semi-detached house is also 
recommended as being more attractive, 
and with regard to the question of whether 
parlours should be provided or the living 
room and scullery type of cottage be 
adopted, “the decision arrived at is that 
the houses should, as a rule, be provided 
with parlours.” 

Further recommendations are: 


Baths, with hot and cold water supply. 
Central laundries or washhouses. 
Central heating and hot-water supply. 
Home gardens and allotments. 

Houses for tuberculous families. 


It is also urged that large housing 
schemes. should include four bedroomed 
houses, cottage flats for old people, child- 
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less couples, and single persons, and also 
houses tor labourers desiring to cultivate 
small plots of land for themselves. The 
memorandum points out in conclusion 
that in at least one vital feature the 
clearest possible distinction must be made 
between the housing requirements of the 
rural worker and the housing needs of the 
urban workman. 


LONDON COUNTY WESTMINSTER 
AND PARR’S BANK. 


The annual general meeting of the 
London County Westminster and Parr’s 
Bank was held at the head offices of the 
bank, Lothbury, E.C., on January 30, Dr. 
Walter Leaf (chairman) presiding. In 
moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts, he said that nothing, had been 
more surprising than the steadiness with 
which the City had taken the vast alterna- 
tions of anxiety and hope, of defeat and 
victory through which we have been pass- 
ing. We have had neither financial panic 
nor financial boom ; the varying phases of 
the war could hardly be recognised in the 
barometer of the Stock Exchange. In 
tracing the probable course of the Money 
Market, he showed that in all probability 
there would be a gradual reversion to a 
lower scale of profits. They had to bear 
this in mind in the proposals before them 
that day. This was not a time for larger 
distributions, but for conservation of re- 
sources. Referring to the amalgamation 
with Parr’s Bank, he said this had fulfilled 
their hopes entirely, and had proved a 
valuable assistance to both the businesses. 
They had arranged a further amalgama- 
tion with the Nottingham and Notts Bank, 
and having detailed the advantages of that 
fusion, he said the terms offered the share- 
holders of the acquired bank were such 
that, after full inquiry into the business, 
the directors of the London County could 
confidently recommend it to their share- 
holders. He then alluded to their home 
extension policy, to the money they in- 
tended to spend on bringing up to date 
many of the existing premises, the 
remainder of the £300,000 set aside for 
premises account going to the extension 
by new branches. As to their foreign 
extensions, he showed the progress of their 
Spanish branches, referred to their bank- 
ing programme in’ Belgium and to the 


prosperity of the Paris bank. They had 
branches at Bordeaux, also at Lyons and 
Marseilles. They would find in the 


balance-sheet of the Ulster Bank, he said, 
an ample justification of the terms they 
offered for the purchase of that institu- 
tion, and he detailed the expansion in the 
business, which, he said, had been remark- 
able. The deposits of the Ulster Bank 
had grown during the fifteen months to 
November 30 last by no less than 
£5,000,000, from £12,877,000 to 
417,892,000. At this rate they should see 
the whole of their money back in a few 
years. With all the openings for extended 
business in front of them, they, like their 
chief competitors, had come to the conclu- 
sion that it was their duty to increase their 
capital. They were therefore asking the 
shareholders to add a comparatively mode- 
rate sum of a little over £1,400,000 to 
capital. They had also passed out of 
profits the very substantial addition of 
£600,000 to reserve, thus making a con- 
siderable provision for the guarantee of 
the dividend on the new capital and 
giving the bank a reserve in excess of its 
paid-up capital. Part of the issue would 
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be made in the form of a bonus to the | 
staff. 
After a warm tribute to the services of | 
the staff, to those who had served with the 
Colours and to those who stayed behind) to 
serve their country, he said that the bank | 
had already devoted to the staff what was, | 
in the aggregate and measured in money, 
a large sum. Payment to men with the 
Colours and the bonuses paid to the staff 
at home, permanent and temporary, Cost | 
them last year £361,000. For the current 
year the bonus already promise? would 
exceed this whole amount. What they 
might still have to pay for men on active 
service they could not teil, but it was quite 
possible that the two 
amount to half a million. In addition to 
this they had been raising the salaries of 
their permanent staff on a much more 
liberal scale than usual. The board fully 
recognised that the bonus was no. more 
than adequate to meet the cost of living. 
The directors wanted to do something 
additional by way of special recognition of 
exceptional service. They therefore pro- 
posed to give them a special bonus of 
about 10 per cent. in recognition of their 
services. They proposed to - give ’ the 
bonus in the new fully paid shares of fi 
each. They wished to apply the £140,000 
which they had set aside for the bonus im 
paying up £1 capital and £1 premium on 
nearly 70,000 shares, and issuing them to 
their whole staff, permanent and tempo- 
rary, including the messengers, in the pro- 
portion of one share for every £20 Of 
annual salary which they were receiving 
on December 31 last. In this form the 
bonus would, in fact, exceed 10 per cent., 
as the market value of the shares would)” 
they expected, be well over £2. Further, 
the directors were suggesting that the 
shareholders should set aside the sum of 
£100,000 as a permanent war memorial for 
the benefit, in the first place, of the chil 
dren of those who had fallen, and affter- 
wards of the staff at large. Among the 
uses of the fund so set aside, there was @ 
special reference to education. He. would 
like to see a system of scholarships esta>- 
blished which would enable the most pro- 
mising and ambitious of their younger 
men to continue their education while still 
with the bank, and to this end a fund such” 
as they had before them might powerfully 
contribute. Finally, the Chairman said 
the problem which must needs give them” 
the most anxiety was that of the futune 
relations between the employers and the 
employed. The outlook was full of grave 
difficulties, but it could be met if faced 
with courage, calmness, andi a spirit of 
conciliation and mutual self-help such as_ 
enabled us to face the yet graver and more 
alarming prospect at the outbreak of the 
war. Let us be optimists, for it is the 
optimists who get things done. When 
they looked back on the history of the last 
four years they could Jay claim on behalf 


of British banking at large, and of their | 


bank as standing in the first rank, to a 
solid, even a surprising, advance mM, 
strength, in width of view, in patriotic and™ 


together would 


| 


f 
| 


unceasing efforts to meet the present and ~ 


to face the future in a way which should 
not be unworthy of the traditions of British 
commerce and British finance. 

The report was adopted, the resolution” 
sanctioning the War Memorial Fund was~ 
passed, the retiring directors were me, 
elected, and auditors reappointed. 4 

Cordial votes of thanks to the chairman, ~ 
directors, the general managers, and to. 
the other officers and staff were unani-— 
mously passed. 
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NATIONAL PAPER ECONOMY. 


Although Government control of paper has been 
elaxed, supplies are still short, and we would ask 
ur readers to co-operate with us in assisting the 
fforts to eliminate waste. This they may do in 
ather of two ways— 

1. By placing a direct subscription for the Journal 
vith the Publisher, or 

2. By placing with a newsagent an order for its 
egular delivery. 


Labour Unrest and Bolshevism. 


F it be really true, as newspapers have reported, 
that there have been threats to cut off London’s 
supply of light and power, the threateners 

hould be placed under arrest as criminal con- 
pirators against the community. No body of men 
an have the slightest moral right to tyrannise in 
his or in any other way over millions of ciuzens, most 
whom have not the vaguest idea what all the bother 
s about. It is bad enough—and should not be 
»ossible—to hold up the railways as the strikers dic 
ast week, dislocate business, and put hundreds of 
housands of workers to grave hardship and inconveni- 
nce; but when it comes to depriving the community 
vf light and power it is time for the law to intervene 
or the protection of the inoffensive and for the punish- 
nent of the wrong-doer. In dealing gently but firmly 
vith the Bolshevists in our midst, the Government will 
‘eceive the support and assistance of ninety-five per 
sent. of the working classes, who, however, would 
mmediately range themselves on the side of anybody 
hey conceived to be oppressed. It is therefore 
1ecessary not to make martyrs of the Bolshevists, who, 
ievertheless, the moment they become criminals 
should be rigorously treated accordingly. This is the 
course of action upon which the Government promptly 
lecided. On Wednesday last they issued a special 
‘egulation made by Order in Council under the 
Defence of the Realm Act, proclaiming that any 
dreach of contract of service depriving the community 
of its supply of electricity would be penalised by fine 
wf imprisonment. This regulation was at first met 
oy the Electrical Trades Union deciding to order an 
immediate strike, which, however, they have pru- 
Jently seen fit to postpone. It will not have been for- 
zotten that it was the electricians who were the imme- 
diate cause of the trouble that paralysed the building 
‘rade just before the war broke out. Although all these 
mad happenings are very disquieting, they do not 
ufford sufficient justification for the sensational articles 
with Which the daily Press is flooded. Britain is by no 
means “on the verge of red revolution ’’ ; but there is 
undoubtedly a necessity for handling the situation 
with consummate tact and imperturbable coolness, for 
it is beyond question that Bolshevists and other rebels 
are trying hard to corrupt Labour. 


The Perils of Postponement. 


“The Times” of February 5 commented on the 
amount of unemployment in the building and steel 
trades, and suggested as a remedy that decorative 
‘work and repairs should be immediately put in hand. 
Referring to this suggestion, a letter signed “ Henry 
Tanner,” and printed in “ The Times” of Febru- 
ary 7, declares that many persons who have prepared 
schemes for such work are deterred by the excessive 


cost from putting them in hand. He states that the 
cost of building 1s now put at from 100 to 150 per cent. 
above pre-war rates; that this cost is not justified by 


‘the present rates of wages or by the average increase 


in. the price of materials, but is very generally placed 
to the reduction of output; that the price of steel is 
still controlled, and is not stated in the usual lists; and 
that this is not the ume of year for undertaking exter- 
nal decoration. It is not imaginable that the object 
of this letter was to discourage enterprise, but unfor- 
tunately this must be its chief and possibly its sole 
effect, for it confirms the timidity of those who are 
holding up work in the hope of a fall in prices that may 
never occur, or that, at all events, is not in the least 
likely to be commensurate with the losses attendant 
on delay. Loose talk about “100 to 150 per cent. 
above pre-war rates’ is of terrifying effect, and, like 
the letter as a whole, will do much more harm than 
good. It would be far more useful to tell the public 
plainly that prices can never again come down to pre- 
war level; that there is probably sufficient steel in 
stock to meet at reasonable rates all current demands 
on this material; that very much decorative and 
repairing work could be advantageously put in hand 
at once; and that to postpone work that could be done 
now is to risk several contingencies—among them, a 
very possible further rise in prices when the rush sets 
in and both men and materials become scarce ; a delay 
that, as we have said, may easily prove more costly 
than a slight extra charge, which, however, is hypo- 
thetical, since, as we have already remarked, those 
persons who are waiting for a fall may realise a rise, 
and, to their hurt, they will help to swell the ugly rush 
that is sure to come when the boom begins. Now 1s 
the opportunity to avoid it. as well as to prevent the 
hardships and dangers of unemployment, and to 


assist in bringing back normal conditions and in | 


restoring public confidence. 


Versatili y of Concre‘e. 


Are we to have concrete furniture? It would 
appear, from the following advertisement in “ The 
Times,” that somebody is coquetting with the subject : 
“Concrete Furniture.—Will anyone who has experi- 
mented in the use of concrete for furniture please 
communicate with Box ”” Tt would be rash to 
conclude that such a quest is hopeless. We venture to 
think that there will be replies to that advertisement, 
some of them facetious, but most of them serious. For 
concrete has its devotees, who believe in its universal 
adaptability. One enthusiast of our acquaintance 
was very proud of some garden seats he had made of 
concrete, and this is surely a near approach to furni- 
ture. A contemporary, developing the idea on 
humorous lines, supposes that the returned’ warrior, 
broken in to pill-box and dugout, would find a nice 
concrete chesterfield,. upholstered with sandbags, 
exactly to his taste; and Jazz music would come most 
soothingly from a_reinforced-concrete baby-grand 
There will be no p’ctures. Bas-reliefs in Portland 
cement will be suspended from barbed wire. Beds will 
offer no difficulty ; concrete cannot make them harder 
than those at inferior hotels; and so forth. It is all 
rather cheap humour; and it does not affect the fact 
that already certain fitments, such as bench seats, are 
seriously proposed—are perhaps already in use—as 
items in cottage equipment. This further proof of the 
versatility of concrete was quite unnecessary ; but if 
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we are to have concrete furniture, let it appear 
specifically as such. To detect it in the disguise of a 
“period ” piece in satinwood would be to lose one's 
respect for a material that has been hitherto not less 
frank than versatile. 


Concrete Furniture. 


Later advices are to the effect that a Paris firm 
claims to have been successful in making reinforced- 
concrete furniture. A ‘‘ business man’”’ is reported 
by the ‘‘ Daily Mail’’ as saying that ‘‘the result 1s 
excellent. Almost any article can be made; and, 
whether desk, chair, or table, it looks like a highly 
lacquered piece of furniture. | Moreover it is not 
heavy.” It is further stated that English manufac- 
turers also have been experimenting, and that at least 
one firm is opening a factory near London. We 
reproduce this information with all reserve, as we 
have for the moment no means of verifying it; but 
nevertheless we see not the slightest reason to dis- 
believe it. As a mere matter of construction, it 
should be easier to make furniture of concrete than 
of wood, and the only difficulty is that of overcoming 
the natural prejudice against a material thet 1s popu- 
larly supposed to be much less noble than wood and a 
great deal harder and colder. There may be, how- 
ever, much virtue in the lacquer with which the 
concrete is said to be camouflaged. Although the 
material must present some novel problems in 
upholstery, and an ‘‘ easy chair’’ of concrete is as 
hard to conceive as it might be to sit on, there would 
accrue the enormous advantage that such furniture 
could not grow rickety. . It would not creak by 
expansion and contraction as wood does, to the 
terror of the superstitious. On the other hand, it 
would not accommodate itself very sympathetically 
to the portly sitter, who would not, alt! ough weigh- 
ing twenty stone, discover its bending moment, nor 
even its moment of elasticity. If only it could be 
made less rigid and frigid—perhaps by using 
sawdust as an aggregate—it should become a 
formidable rival to wood. Concrete cupboards 
larders, coal-bunkers, and other fitments, are likely 
to be common in the cottages to be built under the 
National Housing Scheme, and a concrete drawing- 
room suite, Paris made, may possibly be shown at 
the next Building Trades Exhibition. 


A Director-General of Housing. 

By appointing Sir Tames Carmichael, K.B.E., as 
Director-General of Housing in England and Wales, 
the Government has given a good earnest of its 
determination to grapple with the housing question 
in avery practical way. Sir James, himself a build- 
ing contractor of considerable eminence and 
versatile experience, will have the assistance of 
““various technical experts,’ who will strengthen 
the central staff, but unfortunately we are not told 
the names of these acquisitions. It is not a very 
gracious thing to say, but we feel bound to point out 
that the functions which Sir James will no doubt fulfil 
very ably are such as properly pertain to the archi- 
tect. © Why an architect was not chosen for the 
position baffles conjecture. Sir James we are 
willing to credit with a consummate knowledge of 
building, but we cannot admit that his eminence in 
his own domain qualifies him to control architects. 
It is as if a solicitor were appointed to control 
barristers. Without the shadow of a shade of 
objection to Sir James personally. we protest against 
the slight on the architectural profession which is 
implied in appointing a builder to control a national 
work that is, or should be, primarily the concern of 
architects. Most of the building will, we hope and 
believe, be done under the superintendence of 
architects; but it is both anomalous and humiliating 
that they should have at their head a contractor, no 
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matter how eminent and accomplished he may be 
nor how graciously he may wield the power conferrec 
upon him by a Government that even now seem: 
in need of information as to the functions of th 
architect. | 


Westminster Cathedral and Its Architect. 

It seems that we are to have a biography of the lat, 
J. F. Bentley. His daughter, Mme. de Il’ Hopital 
writing from 159, High Street, Kensington, W., i 
engaged, it appears, on a work to be called “ West 
minster Cathedral and Its Architect,’ and we hay 
given her address in furtherance of her object o 
obtaining certain information. “ It was my intention, 
she writes, “to record in it the names of all donors 6 
specific gifts for the fabric and its equipment. I fine 
that the names of a few such benefactors are stil 
missing’. . The names wanted are: (1) ii 
donors of two out of the eight columns of the bal 
dacchino—I have those of six; (2) the donors of the 
four small columns in the tribunes of the apse; (3) o} 
the two columns in the north-west porch; (4) of one 
column in the outer sacristy; and (5) of the Lady 
Chapel electric light pendants.’’ Possibly the reasor| 
why the required information has not been forth 
coming hitherto is correctly expressed in the lady’ 
surmise that in some instances the donors of money 
did not allocate it to any special feature, so that the 
columns and light pendants the lady mentions may 
have been paid for out of a general fund. An equally 
formidable obstacle to the lady’s excellent intention is 
the invincible shyness of here and there a pious donor. 
Mme. |’ Hépital’s book will be complete enough if only 
she will deal quite fully with the life and character of 
her father. The author of so noble a building must 
himself have been noble; which, indeed, was the 
unvarying report of him from those who knew him. © 


Sanitation and Silk Hats. 

A newspaper heading last Thursday was “ The Silk 
Hat: Should it be Worn by. Health Inspectors?” 
Apparently the answer is in the negative—not on 
sanitary grounds, but because the Liverpool City 
Council declined to support the Health Committee's 
proposal to buy “104 silk hats for sanitary inspectors | 
at 10s. 6d. each”’: the price relating to the hats, not) 
the men. Sixteen and six appears to be a considerable. 
advance on pre-war prices, and a pre-war poem on the 
silk hat—“’Twas lovely, and did shine: Pll go and 
get another one, but not a four-and-nine ’’—seems to 
indicate the figure below which it was inadvisable to. 
go if quality were duly regarded. In the course of 
the debate on this important question, the chairman 
of the Liverpool Health Council offered an interesting 
contribution to the psychology of the silk hat. He 
said that the silk hats were supplied at the inspectors’ 
own request, “because they gave them an airor 
authority.” Strange that such potent virtue should 
reside in an ugly silk cylinder—surely the most, 
atrociously hideous form of headgear ever conceived. 
It is satisfactory in a sense to know that the Liverpool | 
Council “decided to buy the inspectors caps! instead | 
of silk hats,’ because a man who has attained to the 
dignity of a sanitary inspector should be above “ talk- 


ing through his hat”; and no one will seriously con- | 
tend that to apply the smoke test properly it is neces- | 


sary to wear a “chimney-pot.’’ But caps! 


IMPORTED TIMBER: NEW MAXIMUM 
DREeES: 


HE Controller of Timber Supplies has issued @ | 
Notice fixing as from Monday last maximum 


prices for imported timber. The Notice of last 
July fixine maximum prices for this timber is cam 
celled, 
full in the “ London Gazette ” for February 7. 


The Notice and List of Prices is published m | 
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BY PERCY J. WALDRAM, F.S.1. 


1 this article Mr. Waldram shows how Sar the demand for economy in materials can be met sceentifically, by 


@ more careful 


applreation of the principles that Sovern construction, and by abandoning the old careless and wasteful methods or habits. 


RUE economy in building can never be secured 
by reducing those factors of safety, dura- 
bility and health which have been decided by 

<perience. But with regard to any rule or custom 

- building it is desirable to make sure that it has 

sally been decided by experience. Unfortunately 

»me of our modern orthodox rules of building date 
ick to that very unfortunate period when the dicta 
a titled amateur in architecture were valued more 
ghly than the accumulated experience of genera- 
ons of clever craftsmen. 

Much that was good was thrown aside during the 
emaissance period, merely because it was old and 
hd been evolved by vulgar workmen. But English 
faditional methods of building, born of experience 
ad based on structural common sense, although 
espised, discredited, and forgotten, were not wholly 
Ist. Many valuable old buildings were destroyed 
i the somewhat senseless passion for Classic and 
Jalan forms, but a sufficient number remain for us 
{ study with advantage; and quite sufficient to form 
chealthy corrective to many false rules. 

Custom and our bye-laws may decree that the 
wight of our floors and roofs must be carried on 
lick, stone, or concrete walls resting on continuous 
fundations; and according to graphic statics a 
rof without a tie beam will collapse. 

Yet stout timber corner posts, driven down into 
‘rt typical English clay, still carry houses which 
ive stood for centuries; and the roofs of West- 
inster Hall, Eltham, and a score of others are the 
est possible refutation of ill-digested theory. 

The present time is particularly suitable for a 
“tical revision of all our methods of building. The 
imand, and in fact the pressing need, for houses, 
specially small houses, is unprecedented; and the 
isigns and specifications of many thousands will 
sortly be in the course of preparation all over the 
untry. But the scarcity of building materials 
‘equally universal and no less acute. Any avoid- 
ile waste of materials is comparable with avoidable 
Aste of foodstuffs. The world shortage of both 
anot, even with the most intensive production and 
seedy distribution, be made good for many months, 
ssibly for years. 

In this country at least no rule or custom of build- 
should escape revision on the ground of age and 
Spectability. If it results in advantages which 
12 worth securing it should be retained; for we want 
1 cheap and nasty panic houses. What we build now 
Nl affect the health, the comfort, and the lives of 
iborn generations. But anything misconceived or 
‘ong-must go, even though it be enshrined in a 
indred model bye-laws. 

n addition to all the false and wasteful theory which 
*W out of the pseudo-science of the Classic Revival 
can seek for true economy also in the application 
facts which are patently obvious when considered 
\ are not always recognised. There are many 
th. The fact, known to any schoolboy, that a 
(are has a smaller perimeter than any other rec- 
4gular figure of the same area, 1S one which 
‘quently crops up in the consideration of relative 
snomies. For instance a thousand square yards 

and enclosed in a square requires 126 ft. 6 in. of 

‘cing; but a rectangular enclosure 25 ft. by 4o ft. 
“uires 130 ft., and one 20 ft. by 50 ft. requires 
4 ft. or eleven per cent. more than a square of 
\Same area. 

ycale or magnitude also exercises effects upon 
five quantities which are not always either 


> 


| 


expected or appreciated. A large chimney would 
appear to be more liable to overturning than one of 
half its lineal dimensions because it presents four 
times as much area to the wind and is twice as high. 
Actually it is twice as stable, because it weighs eight 
times as much and stands on twice as large a base. 
But people who are quite aware that surface varies 
as the square of the lineal dimensions, whilst cubical 
contents vary as the cube, do not always appreciate 
how much more walling, plastering, and roofing is 
required to enclose a given living space in small 
oblong back additions as compared with :what is 
required to house the same space as part of the 
contents of a square main building. 

‘The following are a few examples to show how the 
least quantity of materials necessary to attain’ a 
given object can be ascertained by means of simple 
arithmetic. The list does not purport to exhaust 
by any means the possibilities of legitimate savings, 
but rather to indicate a few apparently fruitful direc- 
tions along which may be prosecuted those safe 
economies which are forced upon everybody con- 
nected with housing by the exigencies of the present 
situation. 

Timber Floors. 

Every student of structural mechanics learns that 
the strength of a rectangular beam varies as the 
breadth and as the square of the depth, whilst its 
stiffness varies as the breadth and as the cube of the 
depth. 

Figure 1 shows rather more eloquently how much 
more cheaply strength and stiffness can be provided 
in deep than in shallow wood joists. When this is 
applied to variations of span it will be seen 
that the quantities of timber in floor joists per square 
of flooring varies in direct proportion to the span. 

Let it be assumed that a certain adequate load per 
foot super, a certain factor of safety on fibre 
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FIG, 1.—EFFECT OF DEPTH OF BEAMS ON QUANTITY 
OF TIMBER REQUIRED FOR A GIVEN PURPOSE. 
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stresses, a certain ratio of deflection to span, and a 
certain minimum breadth of joist sufficient for nail- 
ing have all been fixed. If the span of a floor 
designed to these limits be halved by an intermediate 
support, the bending moment, which varies as wl? 
will be reduced to 4; and a joist of half the depth, 
and therefore half the cubical contents, will do the 
work with the same fibre stress and the same factor 
of safety, for z«d*. If the span be halved the 
wl wl! 


deflection, which varies as ae OF Faipal be 


reduced to 1-16; but this will be exercised over a 
shorter span and the essential criterion of deflection 
_5W'"., will be reduced to $. This is 
384k] i. 
accomplished exactly if the depth of the beam be 
halved, the same essential condition of stiffness being 
maintained. Every reduction in span means therefore 
a proportinate reduction in the cube of timber 
necessary. 

Unless the plan can be arranged to provide fortui- 
tous supports, such as a conveniently placed stud 
partition on the floor below, this saving must of course 
be discounted by the provision of a central beam and 
its supports. 

In all probability light steel joists will be fairly 
plentiful ; but even if wood only be available, it should 
be possible to provide a beam out of 9 in. or II in. joist 
timber, and yet show a substantial saving on the total 
cube of timber required. If a flitch girder or a 
strapped beam be used, the saving would be more 
pronounced. 

The national situation will for some time hence be 
not unlike that which faced perennially the designers 
of the old frame house. They had a few large trunk 
timbers for beams and plenty of smaller boughs suit- 
able for small joists, and they fixed their spans accord- 
ingly. We shall have a limited supply of 9 in. and 
11 in. floor joists and plenty of small stuff from hut- 
ments. There is an obvious advantage in discarding 
the orthodox Italian villa flat ceiling, and reverting to 
the shorter spans of the old English cottage floors. 

A central floor beam would be rather a severe tax on 
ag in. brick wall in mortar, which would require to be 
thickened out under the supports. But it would suit 
admirably any system of framed construction, or the 
method of walling in some of our temporary hospitals 
in France, which consisted of quoins and weight-carry- 
ing piers of hollow concrete blocks, with the inter- 
vening spaces filled in with double concrete slabs. 

When considering the structural design of wood 
floors in detail time and trouble is saved if the calcu- 
lated properties of different sections be available in 
tabular form for speedy consideration. Table A gives 
in concise form the Z and I of the ordinary range of 
joist scantlings. Comparison of relative cubical con- 
tents can easily be made mentally from the cross- 
sectional areas. 


span or 


TABLE A. 
Properties of Rectangular Beam Sections. 


Section Modulus Z. Moment of Inertia I. 


Breadth. Breadth. 
Depth. 2 in. 24in. 3in. Jiin. 2in. 23in. 3in 
2 in. HUBE Ss RGR ONO = D , IER dita, BG 
24 in. ik yee Me, Leas Iii 2G. Sti. ae 
3 in 30 Gena aloyn | Aso— Beetham | Cas 5.63.. 6.76 
3h in, es al. Ge. a a SEE SWE 
4 in. Tie On, ules Oe de, Se ara 
43 in. iy, Seis, WN IN 22.8 
5 in. 78.330110:5 (2 12\5 eb Been 20'83 EGLO 31.2 
53 in. SG PNG ES. ONL, Dae, BS, LOO 
6 in, L220 Ren LO:0; S20 eee 7c0) ee CULO en 45 0 ee 5410) 
6} in. EAS UES ny OID UT aly 0 siya (ais 
fait: GEES PA EY by EN | ale I) 
73 in. 18.7 wevi2B A 22 CRN am b2 Gio 70.9 se 188 He ORS 
8 in ALB) g AIS ay IS on. EI) RY TN, TR 
83 in 24,158, BON. 86.2) - 70 1022 en 198.0N ee Thao 
9 in 27.0... 98:75... 40:6... 909 | 191.6 |) 151.9. 1990/8 
93 in av BOL ae 87.6%, 45.2 0 107.0 e148) 9 6198.5 IAD 
10 in ... 83.3... 41.6 .., 50.0 ... 125.0 ... 166.6 ... 208.0 ... 250.0 
102 in we 26.8 ... 46.0... 54.8 |. 1447 =. 199.0.) 2410. oRD.5 
11 in .. 40.3 ... 50.5 ... 60.6 ... 166.0 ... 221.6 ... 277.0 ... 339-0 


_ Proper scantlings for floor joists are recommended 
in every text-book on building construction. Unfor- 
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tunately they are almost invariably copied from the 
sizes recommended by Tredgold. Tredgold’s cen- 


aS) s? 
tury-old formula for floor joists is a=1\/ = xe in 


which s = span in feet, b and d are breadth and depth 
in inches, andcasaconstant. It is a striking instance 
of the longevity of a wholly inaccurate theory. 

The proper scantling of a joist is determined by the 
requirements either of strength or of stiffness. For 
any given distributed loading per foot super of floor 

2 


strength varies as, , whilst stiffness, or deflection 


2 


9 


+ span, varies as—~- Tredgold’s formula is appa- 


rently an attempt to combine the two dissimilay 
variables of strength and stiffness into one formula, an 
arithmetical impossibility. In any case its maccuraty 
can be seen at once by examining any table of joisi| 
scantlings calculated from it, as given by Rivington or 
Hurst, and applying them to any given condition of 
floor loading. It will be found that, owing to the 
inaccurate formula, both the stresses and the 
deflection get rapidly less as the span is decreased. 
For instance, the joists specified for 8 ft. span are 
about 70 per cent. stronger and 100 per cent. stiffer 
for the work which they have to do than the joists 
specified for 16 ft. spans. The sizes for shorter spans 
shew a still greater excess over the factor of safety 
and stiffness required for the longer spans. | 

Tredgold’s scantlings are not now accepted quite sc 
blindly as they were during the last century; but the 
effect of his inaccurate formula is still discernible m 
approved bye-laws. These generally specify size: 
which are more reasonable and consistent for the 
customary longer spans, say 10 ft. to 15 ft.; but they. 
still penalise unduly the economical short spans ol 
about 6 ft. 

In view of the present necessity of using for floor: 
sound hutment and other second-hand timber whereve) 
rossible, it is most strongly desirable that some definite 
standard of requisite strength and stiffness should be 
established without delay. Such a specification cat 
be deduced from the scantlings already permitted bj 
model bye-laws, and it would appear that it migh’ 
immediately be put into operation. Model bye-law: 
already permit the use of joists of equivalent strengtl| 
to those specified. A general authority from thi 
Local Government Board for such equivalent sizes t 
be calculated by some simple rule, such as that giver 
below, would facilitate enormously the task © 
designers who are endeavouring safely to economus' 
their material. Even if Parliamentary powers wet 
required for such authority, local authorities who ar 
preparing housing schemes might with advantage bi 
advised officially in the event of any decision beins 
arrived at to seek such powers. 

A. typical list of bye-law scantlings is given 1 
Table B. 

TABLE B. 
Bye-law Floor Joists—Domestic Buildings. 


Load 56 lbs./ft. sup 
FE = 1 44 x 10° dbs. 


Span Breadth. Depth. Defiection Stress pe 
Span. sq.inel. | 
LO OSH «yoda coasdanc Oe Anis ie 3 ine 1/2460) oye 235 
305tO" 610) oe ae Seine anes 42 in Vee 1/1075 ee 418 
6.0860 21810 eee 3 sinh a aoe 47 ae E/530) > eee 618 
8.0) Stom 1270. eee EBV scons ee ee 1/490.) ee 680 
1210007 L5iGaet ee Dine OMins ees 1/530. eee 655 


In order to compare the requirements for differen 
spans the effect of subjecting each span to a give 
loading per square foot of floor has been calculated) 
the same assumed value for E being used throughou' 

It will be seen that for spans over 6 ft. the strengt 
and stiffness are fairly consistent; but for spans ©| 
6 ft. and under the official requirements are muC| 
more severe. Possibly in framing the model by¢ 
laws it was considered that a short span is mor 
! 
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liable to be fully loaded than a longer span; but it 
will be seen on examination that the full require- 
ments of longer spans are liberally provided for. 


Under a loading of 56 lbs. per foot super, they are 
amply strong. Timber which would fail to develop an 
ultimate fibre stress of less than 5,000 lbs. per sq. 
inch with a yield of about 4,000 lbs. would be of such 
poor quality that its appearance alone would ensure 
ats rejection. Under a loading of 56 lbs. per foot 
super over the whole floor they are also quite suffh- 
ciently stiff. Timber having a modulus of elasticity 
much below 1.4 by 10° would almost certainly be 
‘obviously wet and unseasoned. 


Although a loading of 56 lbs. per sq. foot may not 
seem very high, it is difficult to conceive circum- 
stances which would involve so much on the bedroom 
floors of small houses. It might be reached bya 
packed crowd of people, by dancing, or by the 
storage of very large quantities of books, or by some 
tons of potatoes or roots ina disused room. But the 
chances of such extraordinary and unreasonable 
uSage are very remote, and it is the proper function 
of the factor of safety to deal with remote con- 
tingencies. 

There is, of course, the chance of a heavy local 
load on the centre of the span; but local loads of more 
than one cwt. (the presumed loading of every swo 
sg. feet) are not easily handled, nor usually to be 
found in cottage bedrooms. In any case any point 
loading would be more or less distributed by 
bridging and the floor boards. 

There is really very little need to trouble about a 
specification of strength or fibre stress, because by 
the time that the. requirements of stiffness are 
a the strength will have been fully provided 

or. 

Anyone who has ever tested a wood beam or a 
‘specimen stick to destruction will appreciate that 
stiffness rather than strength should determine the 
‘scantlings of: floor joists. Wooden beams having 
the proportions of ordinary floor joists deflect 
enormously long befcre they are even severely 
stressed. It will be seen from-Table B that the 
usual limit of deflection+ span= 1/500 can be 
reached when the stresses are still quite light. 

For joists spaced at the usual distance of 14 in. 
centre io centre the distributed loading per inch run 
of joist is the same for all spans. 

The only requirement to be fulfilled is the provision 
of an adequate moment of inertia for each particular 
‘span. The conditions which satisfy the greater part 
|Of the range of bye-law sections as shown in Table B, 
K therefore be expressed very simply for any span, 
thus :— 


I I : 
aoe 56 X 2 x == s45-lbs. per inch. run. 
12 12 
span in feet. 125 —span in inches = 3 
A 5 wis I 12a ihe oe 500) X05 
[eX ——— —— .. 1 =S*x —— 


l 384 ~=«C«E’ 500 144 X 108 X 384 


me i= S3/23°4 
The section modulus necessary to ensure that a 


fibre stress of, say 1,000 lbs. per sq. inch is_ not 
exceeded can be expressed with equal facility thus: 


BM — Zf 
eee X44 gn, 545 X V4 
8f 8 X 1000 xX 10 
S2 
(2) Li — 
10 


Equations (1) and (2) are tabulated in Table C, 
‘together with the sizes of joists which will fulfil the 
‘conditions. 


TABLE C, 
Moment of Inertia and Section Modulus of Timber Floor Joists 14 in. cc..tre 
to centre required to fulfil the condition of deflection/span 1/500 w.cen 
E=1.44 x 10° and load per foot super=56 lbs. 


Depth of joist when breadth= 


Span in ft. I. Z. 1} in, 2'In: 24 in. 3 in. 
Broke T2553 ee 4 cep ek Awe. Ey A 2 2 
rt eaten Pea. WAN cae S10 eae. cw aaah CW Iat 2 
BAM oe EIN se os Oi ee bie TN We Pia Ree ae or oe aes 8 
OF ae O25 Ae ok 3608 ees Aig ge diy Ue 6 dine er ane 
[Kamer 1405 eee 4.9 5p te a ee ri riot § 4 
BF ae: DRS ans Oe ie ee bE Rees a) ae 43 
oh eee a es Sal ps aeA a On een 53 ) 

Owls LOR 10 Pe ig Gly tite Ge tess 
lites Sree Or Oy ate ES eee ee Hoke tae Cee f 

Tes eae oR ee eae crt ees oa 7 Se 

ilspee Mee a O40 Ta, ee ae yet eel ae ee els 7 
i eee eae ae 10 Gm eens vel Saree gels Sie A ees 
1 essa Mai 8s) PERG: Bete) ae RL ie OLS 2) on nore 81 
Bae ya TBO be Pe 2b: Geman se iF ae pe ee or 9° 


Even without any relaxation of the severe and un- 
necessary bye-law handicap on short spans, it is 
possible to effect substantial savings of timber by 
exploiting judiciously their economic possibilities. ~ 

A typical first floor room in a small house or 
cottage would be, say, 14 ft. by 12 ft., requiring 
in the ordinary way thirteen joists 7 in. by 24 by 
12 ft. 9 in. or 224 feet cube of timber without any 
allowance for cutting and waste. , 

Considerable economy of timber could be effected 
if the floor were divided up into two bays of 12 ft. by 
7 ft. or into three bays of 12 ft. by 4 ft. 8 in. 

A single central beam or binder might consist of a 
rolled joist. It would carry 84 sq. ft. of floor, or say 
2.1 tons, and a 6 in. by 3 in. B.S. section would be 
suitable and would weigh 1.4 cwts.’ The side spans, 
if designed to equations (1) or (2) could be 44 in. by 
2 in. hutment material, or 5 in. by 14 in. converted 
timber. requiring 114 and 104 cubic feet respectivelv. 
Under bye-law rules (Table B) 43 in. by 3 in. joists 
would be required, entailing 17 cub. ft. The differ- 
ence 1s not much on one room, but it represents at 
least 50 per cent. of the timber reasonably usable, and 
that difference on some thousands of houses is a serious 
item. What is more important is that the operation 
of the bye-law table would probably rule out hutment 
material. 

A central timber binder might consist of two 
imported wood joists. The load on each would be 
AS sdmit. .Or 2,353901b2 = 10:3) 1b.. periinch run. ) With 
the usual limit of deflection and E = 1.44 x 10°, the I 
required would be 

pase oe TOS, 144? PO ae 
Wi, 8584-56. 1 44 08 Tole 
By referring to Table A it will be seen that the I of an 
tr ft. 2 in. joist is 221.6. The Z being 40.3, the fibre 
stress would be 
SBM) 16°3. > 1442 
ia. ols Sacra ons 

When working under bye-laws it would probably 
pav to separate the two joists sufficiently to reduce the 
side spans to 6 ft., blocking between to carry the floor 
joists, or even to make three bays of 4 ft. 8 in., if the 
windows below permitted. But the farther the 1oists 
are separated the more they will have to carry, reliev- 
ing the side walls. The ed carried on a three-bay 

ys 


= 1062 Ibs. per sq. inch. 


spacing would be 10.3 X = 21.75 Ib. per in., and 


ae) : 

the I nominally required would be 292, demanding an 
11 in. by 2 in. Joist. But the nominal loads on binders 
presuppose that every square foot of bay carried 1s 
fully loaded at the same time ; and in view of the large 
factor of safety involved, it would not be unreasonable 
to use II in. by 24 in. binders on a three-bay spacing 
and II in. by 2 in., with 6 ft. side spans. . 

Three-bay spacing with rolled joists would, in this 
case, be somewhat extravagant in steel, and with 
wood binders it would probably be used only to avoid 
bearing on a central window-head below, or in order 
to use some smal] material available. 

Every case would, of course, have to be treated on 
its particular merits; but it is obvious that by a varia- 
tion of ordinary practice it is possible to save from 
8o per cent. to 100 per cent. of an exceedingly scarce 


ir 
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commodity, the want of which may hold up hundreds 
of large building schemes in the near future, and would 
permit of the employment in its place of a plentiful 
waste product—small hutment timber—otherwise 
unusable. In order to obtain all the advantages 
possible, it is necessary for the bye-laws to be inter- 
preted reasonably ; but much can be done even now. 
The Use of Narrow Joists. 

Economy in joist sections is simply a auestion of 
minimum breadth and maximum depth. Hitherto it 
has not ‘been customary to use joists narrower than 
2 in. on account of the danger of splitting by the 
flooring nails, especially at the heading joints, where 
two nails occur close together. It is suggested that 
in view of the experience gained in aeroplane con- 
struction the nailing of floor boards with somewhat 
smaller nails should at least be attempted. At the 
heading joints they could be slanted slightly in 
opvosite directions. 


floop Iron Bond in Place of Blocking or Herringbone 
Strutting. 

The ribs of aeroplanes are commonly stiffened with 
herringbone tape and small stringers. It is suggested 
that in floors hoop-iron bond might advantageously be 
used in place of herringbone strutting or solid block- 
ine with considerable saving of labour and timber. 

The necessary compression member of such a 
stiffening frame would exist in the floor boards, and 


the arrangement would appear to be both efficient and 
economical. 


(To be concluded.) 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


I'he Position of Architects’ Assistants. 
Lo the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ AND BUILDERS’ 
JOURNAL. 


SIRS,—In your issue of February 5 you publish a 
letter from “A.R.ILB.A.” which undoubtedly deals 
with a very important matter. The expert assistants 
will have to combine and use every means in their 
power to obtain what is due tothem. Your correspon- 
dent is one of those who have served their country in 
France, and surely he deserves, at any rate, a decent 
salary upon his return. 

fam one of those who have tried to serve their 
country at home. Debarred by medical unfitness 
from joining, I have worked long hours, with never a 
holiday, upon work of some national importance at a 
salary of £3 a week—less than many workmen have 
been commanding. 

Numerous promises ‘have been made upon the 
rewards which would be forthcoming when the war 
Was over, and now we find that the assistants are in 
likelihood of being consigned to the position they held 
before the war (and during it) of the worst-paid 
section of the community. Municipal authorities are 
amongst the worst offenders, and employ many 
untrained men at wages which will not usually secure 
a high-class man. If those who have proved by 
passing the highest examinations that they are 
qualified to turn out good work cannot be usefully 
employed at decent salaries, it is time they took the 
matter into their own hands and insisted that the 
incompetents should do likewise or get out. There 
are two ready means of doing this, either by making 
all salaries such that good men would be employed as 
an economic measure, or by making examinations 
compulsory. 

There are too many architects of the opinion that 
they can get competent assistants at bricklayers’ 
wages. 


ANOTHER A.R.I.B.A. 


THES PEAS 


Government Housing Scheme at Stoke Heath, 
Coventry. 


HIS scheme comprises 599 cottages and ten shops, 
AL which were erected and occupied in about nine 
months. The site bemg flat, a rather forma] 
type of development was possible. Owing to the 
speed at which the job had to be designed and 
carried out, the architect, Mr. G. L. Pepler, FS] 
(of the Local Government Board) had to limit himself 
to three general types of cottages and shops, the neces. 
sary variety of effect being obtained by grouping the 
blocks. At certain corners special types Were 
designed so as to secure closed-in effect. A perfectly 
simple type of house was aimed at, following the 
traditional local cottage of the best period. 

The site adjoins two commons, and consequently 
there is a great deal of open space. The chief feature 
of the site plan is the crescent, from which the main 
roads radiate. At the present time the chief access 
to the estate is by the north horn of the crescent, but 
later on it is likely to be by the south horn, and this 
rather governed the lay-out. The roads focus on to 
the proposed church and institute. Provision is made 
for playgrounds and allotments and for a school site. 
There 1s a block of five shops at either corner of the 
crescent, and the eaves line is carried horizontally 
right round the crescent. The houses are built of | 
red brick with red tiled roofs. 


The Military Trophy in Architectural Decoration. 


Jean Lepautre engraved nearly 1,500 designs for 
military trophies, and to his industry the architects 
of the Louis XIV. period were indebted for much of 
their inspiration in decorative features of this type. 
Two of this artist’s compositions are shown on the 
double-page supplement in this issue. Both indicate, 
apart from the acknowledgment, “Trophez 4. 
l’Antique,’’ that the designer had recourse to proto- 
types. In one design the weight of the suspended 
crush is adjusted to a form of cuirass at the centre, 
with supporting shields, arms, and figures ; above 
is an elliptical shield in true elevation, and below an 
asymmetrical arrangement of vases and flambeaux, 
balancing the panel much as a pendulum completes | 
aclock. The other composition is more vivacious. It 
consists of two parts, an upper part made up of a 
helmet, cuirass, shields, and arms, and a lower part 
composed of a laurel wreath with balancing 
standards, the design being unified at the centre by 
two cupids, one carrying a sword, and the other sup- 
porting entwined oak-leaves. In the lower part of the 
wreath is the notice, “ Sold by Saml. Sympson, at his 
Print Shop in Catherine Street, Strand, where is sold 
several Books of the same Master.” 

Investigation of the wide range of the classical | 
tradition in Europe proves architectural symbolism 
to be a distinct branch of design, with the rendering 
of which architects, sculptors, and engravers of every | 
period have contributed. Once it is possible to view 
these pleasing conventions in sequence of develop- 
ment, the wearing of the symbol becomes clear; it is 
freed of its esoteric mystery, and we realise that a 
species of idiom has been evolved which is now 
elevated to academic rank. By reason of this, | 
artists and public alixe are familiar with traditional | 
enrichments that serve as indices to the purpose of 
particular buildings. To form a just comprehension 
of the value of the symbol a nicely balanced judg- | 
ment is required ; there must be no confusion with | 
architectural character, to which the symbol is sub- | 
ordinate, neither must the licence permissible with 
purely decorative ornament be countenanced. The | 
relative value of character and symbolism is the dif- | 
ference between mass and detail 
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MATERIALS OF CONSTRUCTION FOR HOUSING.* 


BY W. E. H. BURTON, Assoc. M.Inst.C.E., Engineer to the West Riding Asylums Board. 


‘OR the construction of the many 

dwellings required to be built to house 
‘e working classes it is essential no mate- 
als should be selected but what are of 
oved reliability, and these utilised only 

sound construction. The element of 
yst dictates that no effort should be spared 
} secure any economy possible either in 
aterials or labour. The buildings may 
ave to be plain, but they must neverthe- 
ss be substantial, and good proportions 
ied on rather than embellishment to give 
finement. The average tenant has little 
spect for his landlord’s property, and with 
e local authority acting in that capacity 
> will in all probability have still less, and 
uch “wear and tear” should therefore be 
pected. Tricky planning, involving the 
joption of flimsy construction, is to be 
voided, and care taken that joinery 
stails, particularly kitchen and scullery 
tings, have some solidity about them. 
here is little likelihood that startling inno- 
ations will appear either in materials or 
mnstruction for grappling with the vast 
mount of building work that is now 
‘aiting to be done, and it will be necessary 
) put to their best possible use those with 
hich they were now familiar. 


Local Materials Preferred. 
Materials obtainable locally should always 
sceive preference, for not only is cost of 
ansit reduced, but it can be more deftly 
andled in the locality in which it is to be 
und. The depletion of shipping will 
‘strict supplies of timber for long to come, 
ad the use of Portland cement will need 
ctending in every possible direction to fill 
re gap. It is improbable that the use of 
mber can be much curtailed so far as 
1e construction of windows, doors, and in- 
nal fittings are concerned, but undoubt- 
lly great savings can be effected by using 
more sparingly in floors and roofs, and 
y reducing in size or eliminating alto- 
ether skirtings and architraves. When 
upping facilities are restored more atten- 
on should be directed than formerly to 
ve excellent timber grown in North 
merica. In the past our chief supplies 
ave been drawn from the Baltic ports, 
nd by-laws in regard to the sizes of 
Bers for floors and roofs have been 
amed to meet the quality of timber and 
tantlings commonly shipped from thence. 
/ith the exception of pitch pine, very little 
mber has entered this country from 
orth America, though large quantities 
ave been shipped to Europe. This is 
tgely due to a too exacting adherence to 
ve dimensions prescribed by by-laws ; 
merican timber being cut to sizes in the 
reen, on becoming dry gives scantlings 
‘ss than the market sizes imported from 
1€ Baltic. It should be borne in mind, 
owever, that several species of American 
mber (Southern yellow pine and Douglas 
r) are from 50 per cent. to 25 per cent. 
jTonger than Baltic red wood, and due 
rovision made to allow their use. 


Brickwork Suggestions. 
Brick is pretty certain to retain the posi- 
on it has held for centuries as the chief 
taterial used! in general building construc- 
om. Suitable clays for brick making are 
» be found in almost every portion of the 


'* Extracts from a paper read before a meeting of the 
orth-Eastern Dist: ict of the Institution of Municipal 
jad County Engineers at Bradford. 


country, and the cost of production is but 
small; in the hands of a skilful designer no 
material lends itself.to such infinite varia- 
tion, particularly so when coupled with a 


discreet use of purpose made and moulded 


bricks. The size of bricks might with 
advantage be standardised, as considerable 
variations obtain in different parts of the 
country. A return to a brick slightly less 
rather than over 3 in. in depth—for 
example, the standard suggested by the 
R.I.B.A., 9 in. by 434 in. by 2 11-16—would 
considerably add to the appearance of 
brickwork, especially when in large masses, 
though the labour expended in walling 
might be somewhat increased. There is 
frequently a tendency to match bricks for 
colour too carefully, whereas the charm of 
brickwork lies in the diversity of hue it is 
capable of rendering. For depressing 
monotony there is nothing to compare with 
a wall built in first quality pressed bricks, 
each brick perfect in shape and matched to 
colour. Whilst bricks must be selected 
for hardness and durability every advan- 
tage should be taken of variation in colour 
and texture. 

If it is desired to use a brick of poor 
weathering quality in the external walling 
a good thick coating of cement (not lime) 
rough cast would enable this to be done, 
and at the same time introduce variety of 
treatment. 


Stone and Terra-cotta. 


Stone does not lend itself to. cheap build- 
ing except in districts where it abounds, 
and there happens to be an absence of clay 
suitable for brickmaking. Thicker walls 
and considerably more labour are required 
in its use, and variety is difficult of achieve- 
ment except at greatly increased cost. The 
elevation of the typical working-class 
dwelling erected in stone has little to com- 
mend it, and once begrimed with soot the 
meanest brick erection cannot vie with it 
for ugliness. Stone is an excellent mate- 
rial for giving relief to brickwork by way 
of dressings, but anything in the nature of 
buildings with mean brick backs and glar- 
ing stone fronts should be avoided. Brick 
chimney-stacks can have their weather- 
resisting properties added to with advan- 
tage if finished with a stone cap, formed 
in one stone where possible, and pierced 
for the flues. When flue linings are 
adopted chimney-pots may be dispensed 
with if the linings are allowed to project a 
few inches above the cap. 

Something must be said for the sparing 
introduction of terra-cotta, particularly the 
light-coloured productions such as 
“Marmo,” in districts where, by reason of 
their industries, a smoky atmosphere 
cannot be avoided. This material lends 
itself admirably for such situations owing 
to its adaptability for periodic cleansing 
and rejuvenating. For a damp course, 
reasonable in cost and easy to lay, there 1s 
nothing to equal a good grade bitumen 
sheeting, as it possesses sufficient elasticity 
to allow a certain amount of setthement in 
a building without impairing its efficiency. 
This material should never be omitted 
under the copings of parapet or other walls 
projecting above the roof. 

The smoke question will be more seri- 
ously dealt with before long, not only in 
the interests of the public health, but in 
the steps taken to conserve the country’s 
most valuable asset—coal. In all the 


houses about to be built, in order to further 
that end, the advisability of using gas for 
both cooking and warming cannot be too 
strongly emphasised, and every facility 
should be afforded for such use, by making 
proper provision when houses are in course 
of erection. 


Portland Cement. 

The material of the future will undoubt- 
edly be Portland cement, and it is to be 
hoped that it will be placed upon the 
market at considerably lower figures than 
have prevailed in the past, especially see- 
ing that the raw materials for its manufac- 
ture are to be obtained in vast quantities 
at little cost. The adoption of a standard 
specification has secured a thoroughly reli- 
able article, and it should gradually super- 
sede lime, not only in concrete, but in 
mortar and stucco and all other purposes 
for which lime is used. Lime is frequently 
mixed with too great a proportion of sand 
and ashes to admit of a satisfactory mortar 
resulting. It has been shown by analysis 
that the chief factor in the general excel- 
lence of the mortar used by the early 
builders was that they fixed the ratio of 
lime to sand at about 1 to 2, and selected 
a coarser aggregate than is customarily 
used to-day. If aratio of more than 1 to 3 
is adopted Portland cement, with the addi- 
tion of about 5 per cent. hydrated lime, 
should! be substituted for lime alone, and 
its use is always advisable for cavity wall- 
ing and half-brick internal walls. In the 
manufacture of artificial stone it has 
brought about a high state of perfection, 
and further developments in this industry 
will follow. 


Reinforced Concrete. 

It is unlikely that reinforced concrete will 
be used to any great extent in the construc- 
tion of dwelling-houses, as its application 
would necessarily be on too limited a scale 
to produce economical results on the out- 
lay. It might, however, be more fre- 
quently used for roofing bays andi project- 
ing spurs in substitution for timber and 
lead. Bay windows require to be of much 
more solid construction than has hitherto 
prevailed in many towns, and anything in 
the nature of the foreign ready-made stuck- 
on type should be avoided. In the form 
of blocks concrete makes a cheap and use- 
ful material where a suitable aggregate can 
be found and there is an absence of brick 
or building stone. The cavity-wall system 
of construction is to be preferred to the 
hollow blocks, particularly in exposed 
situations. Used on a large scale, however, 
it would be difficult to avoid monotony, 
owing to the necessity of having the sizes 
of all openings standardised. The dimen- 
sions of the blocks customarily used are 
somewhat large and rather out of propor- 
tion to the scale of the buildings. Having 
regard to the scarcity of timber, flat roofs 
of reinforced concrete might be introduced 
with advantage in certain situations, and 
would lend fresh scope for architectural 
treatment. This type of roof can be made 
perfectly watertight by finishing with a 
34-in. floating of cement mortar (1 to 2), to 
which 5 per cent. of Pudlo has been added. 
There is rarely any occasion to incur the 
expense that a covering of rock asphalte 
entails. When there is a likelihood of any 
settlement it is advisable to cover with 
Ruberoid or other similar sheeting. Light 
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forms of concrete and timber construction, 
such as have been adopted in the United 
States, are not likely to find favour m 
this country, ‘except in buildings of a 
purely temporary character. A recent 
form known as. the “concrete stud and 
cement stucco construction ” consists of a 
skeleton frame of timber studs with 1%-in. 
to 2-in. thick of concrete coating on the 
outside upon metal lathing, whilst the 
inside is lathed and plastered. A wood 
frame consisting of studs, joists, and rafters 
is erected in the usual manner of building 
the skeleton of a frame house. Every 
fourth stud is doubled, allowing a 3-in. by 
4-in. space, which is filled with concrete, to 
form a concrete stud. At the second floor 
and roof levels a ledger board, with bottom 
attached, is placed over the studs and so 
arranged that when filled with concrete 
they form beams which, with the vertical 
concrete studs, make a homogeneous con- 
crete frame. The floors consist of timber 
joists and floor boards. The roofs are 
boarded and covered with asbestos sheeting 
or other light form of covering. 

Considerable advancement has been 
made in the States with the poured con- 
crete method of house construction. The 
houses constructed in this manner, how- 
ever, are unfortunately devoid of any archi- 
tectural pretensions, and are in short little 
better than concrete boxes. The walls are 
of solid concrete, some 6 in. thick, rein- 
forced horizontally and vertically, whilst 
the floors are of the usual reinforced slab 
and beam construction. The roofs are of 
timber and covered with asbestos sheets. 
Considerable ingenuity is displayed, not 
only in the steel forms used for the false- 
work timber being dispensed with, but in 
the mechanical contrivances for dealing 
with the materials and in the organisation 
of the labour employed in carrying out the 
work. The buildings are erected cheaply 
and quickly, something lke twelve houses 
being completed in about three weeks. 
This kind of construction may be all right 
when a large number of houses have to be 
erected in minimum time and at minimum 
expense, but if the housing problem is to 
be solved by this method of construction 
it is to be hoped that the English country 
side will never be disfigured with such 
hideous erections as those that have so far 
been evolved. 


Roofing Materzals. 

For a roofing material coarse Westmor- 
land slates have no equal either for life or 
appearance, but their cost makes them 
practically prohibitive. Welsh slates, on 
the other hand, are comparatively cheap, 
but the colour is mot pleasing, and their 
use in any quantity has a depressing effect 
upon a landscape. 

Given sufficient pitch (40 deg. to 45 dieg.), 
and not less than 3 in. lap, tiles are quite 
satisfactory and can be used with effect, 
but, as in the case of brickwork, uniformity 
of colour is to be avoided. The old- 
fashioned hand-made pantiles are usually 
too porous and should not be used except 
on steep pitches. When pantiles are 
adopted in ‘exposed situations the spars 
should be covered before the tile laths are 
fixed with waterproof felting. On tile roofs 
there should be no flattening of the pitch at 
the eaves or speedy trouble will ensue 
owing to tiles scaling off. Overhanging 
eaves should be adopted wherever possible, 
as they very considerably assist in protect- 
ing the walls from the weather. They must 
not, however, be allowed to project to such 
an extent as to affect the lighting of the 
rooms. 


Many varieties of artificial slates made 
from cement and asbestos are now on the 
market, and have proved satisfactory. Un- 
fortunately they give a flat and symmet- 
rical appearance, and used on a large scale 
the effect would not be pleasing. 

Grey or stone slates make an extremely 
durable covering, but their weight necessi- 
tates stronger roof timbers, and they are 
consequently unlikely to find favour except 
in those localities in which they are to be 
found. 

Treatment of [nterzors. 

So far as the inside treatment of build- 
ings is concerned there is scope for a much 
more extensive use of wall board and 
similar products than has yet prevailed. 
Ceilings might with advantage be con- 
structed of this material and thus obviate 
the cracked and unsightly appearance fre- 
quently resulting from the use of plaster. 
Where plaster is used for ceilings it should 
be upon a foundation of expanded metal In 
preference to wood laths. Stud partitions 
are things of the past now that so many 
excellent and light forms of slab partitions 
ane available. Though the first cost is 
somewhat more it will probably be found 
more satisfactory in the long run to render 
walls with Portland cement and finish with 
Parian cement or other gauged plaster in 
place of the usual three coats plaster. 
Wood staff beads are thereby dispensed 
with, and it will also be found good prac- 
tice to slightly bullnose external angles. 
Two-coat plaster work is rarely if ‘ever 
satisfactory. There should be no plaster 
cornices, but picture moulds should| be pro- 
vided in every room to obviate as far as 
possible the driving of nails into walls. The 
walls of sculleries and larders are better left 
unplastered. The bricks should be care- 
fully selected for shape and the joints 
neatly struck. 

The inside plumber’s work merits more 
attention than it commonly receives when 
plans are in the initial stage of preparation. 
The run of every pipe should be carefully 
thought out and indicated upon the -draw- 
ings, and not left to be devised! as an after- 
thought when the structure is completed. 
All pipes should be made easily accessible 
by being run as far as nossible on the face 
of the walls. In every scullery there 
should be provided a white glazed sink, not 
less than 6 in. deep, with draining board, 
at which a plentiful supply of hot water 
should be available. A gas set pot should 
invariably be fitted in preference to the 
cbsolete brick contrivance, which took up 
too much valuable space. 

As regards the joiner’s work, thin stuff 
must never be countenanced. Doors and 
windows should not be less than 134 in.— 
2 in. isdesirable. If casement windows are 
adopted construct them with a sash over, 
made to open so as to admit of ventilation 
in weather when an open casement would 
be out of the question. Skirtings can be 
omitted when the walls are finished with a 
hard plaster. A 2-in. by 2-in. convex fillet 
is all that is necessary. Where architraves 
or cover moulds are required let the mould- 
ings be simple and bold, with an absence 
of small members. Shelves and cupboards 
should be constructed wherever it is pos- 
sible to fit them, and a dresser and plate- 
rack not forgotten in the kitchen. 


Standardisation. 

One: word in regard to standardisation, of 
which much is heard to-day. Highly desir- 
able as this may be in the case of bricks, 
tiles, ranges, registers, baths, and fittings 
generally, possibly internal floors, anything 
that would tend to standardise window and 


external door openings and restrict the fr. 
treatment of elevations must not be coy 
tenanced. 

It is imperative that savings must 
effected wherever possible both in materig 
and labour, and the fullest advantage tak, 
of what standardisation has to offer, 
never let it be forgotten that the work 
has a soul, and requires something mo| 
than four walls and a roof for a dwellin 
be the materials and construction never 
perfect. Standardise the component pai. 
and construction of a, building by ; 
means, but give the craftsman a chance 
show his hand in putting them togethi¢e 
Excessive standardisation would prove 
great a temptation for slavish copying, ai 
however pleasing the unit design might } 
to have the same mechanically repeat 
hundreds if not thousands of times up ai 
down the country, hke the stamping 
trees upon an Ordnance sheet, would be 
reduce a creation of beauty to so mai 
leyesores. ae | 


HOUSING CONFERENCE AT 
BRISTOL. 


At the Housing Conference for the We | 
tern Counties, which was _ concluded ;| 
Bristol on January 31, an exhausti 
memorandum was distributed in referem 
to the steps to be taken in preparation (| 
schemes. The Secretary said that on t 
whole landowners were willing “an) 
anxious to treat local authorities vet 
kindly in the matter of land. 

A resolution was adopted that in Wie 
of the need for developing a bold and con | 
prehensive rural housing policy, “ this coi 
ference urges the Government to deelai 
at the earliest possible moment their pri 
posals as to the future of agriculture.” 

Mr. Henry Hobhouse suggested thé) 
there should be close co-operation i 
matters of erecting houses be#veen how} 
ing authorities and the small-holdin| 
authorities. A large number of returmin 
soldiers would require a dwelling with | 
small amount of land attached. From on} 
point of view that was a small-holdin 
scheme, and from another it was housing) 
and unless there was co-operation betwee 
the two authorities they would not be ab! 
to put the land acquired to the best possib! 
use, As to the grouping of houses, in ordé 
that amenities might be taken advantag 
of, it was desirable that new houses shoul 
be grouped so far as possible within 
reasonable distance.—In reply to a ques 
tion, the Secretary said authorities coul| 
secure land outside their own rateable are< 
but they then had to meet the criticist| 
that they were adding to the rateable valu, 
of another authority. 

Mr. Pavey (Weymouth) said the Dorse 
labourers strongly objected to living in. 
cottage which was the property of thei, 
employers. > | 

Mr. Phillips (St. Thomas, Exeter) Sait 
there were fifty-two parishes in the Union| 
and they had found sites in nearly ever 
parish. All the landowners were ready t) 
assist. People would like to have the cot 
tages near the schools so that childre: 
might easily get to them. The womel| 
especially did not like to live in an isolate: 
district attached to a farm. They ha 
secured sites, and were prepared to go 3 
as soon as possible.—It was decided t 
frame a resolution to submit to the confer 

ence on the subject later, 

During a discussion on the laying out 0, 
sites, the question of the village gree! 

arose.—Mr. Hobhouse suggested that tht 
provision of village greens might with ad. 
vantage be included in the war memorials | 
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The Chairman said the village green 
was part of the life of old England. He 
xoped the rural authorities would develop 
hat feature. 

Col. Marling said that in a certain 

ocality the Government had comman- 
leered 650 acres, and had _ erected two 
locks of cottages, the third bedroom in 
which was 6 ft. by 6 ft. 7 in. This was a 
rovernment scheme in a purely rural] dis- 
rict, and there were twenty-one cottagies 
othe acre. He urged that representation 
should be made by the conference before 
ny further damage was done, and the 
other houses put up on the right lines. 
_ Mr. Dedfern (Honiton) instanced a case 
n which plans provided for a recreation 
jround attached to a group of cottages, 
nd the clerk looked upon the legal points 
inder the Acts of 1890 and 1909, and de- 
ided that the recreation ground could only 
e used for the people living in the houses. 
‘herefore the scheme had to be altered. 

The Secretary hoped clerks generally 
vould not go to the Act of 1890. The ques- 
ion raised would be dealt with in the n« 
dousing Bill and put right. 

A resolution was adopted affirming the 
rineiple that houses in rural districts 
wovided by local authorities should not be 
istributed in isolated positions, but should 
e so placed that their occupants could 
eadily participate in the communal life 
f the village; also one asking the Stand- 
ig Orders Committee to consider what 
teps could be taken to secure close co- 
peration between the small holdings and 
ousing authorities in rural districts. 

Col. Marling moved a resolution urging 
iat all Imperial and local Government 
epartments should build houses for their 
nployees.—Lieut.-Col. C. J. Trask 
Yeovil) seconded.—Mr. Harrison (Ciren- 
ester) opposed the motion as setting up a 
ed-house system, to which workmen 
enerally objected.—The motion was de- 
ated by a large majority, 

Tihere was a good deal of discussion as 
) the details of the construction of houses, 
i the course of which too much stan- 
ardisation was condemned, the import- 
ice of the inside not being neglected for 
te exterior design emphasised, broad- 
fonted houses favoured, and arguments 

w and against various details of construc- 
om The parlour was, as usual, a pro- 
inent item, the predominance of opinion 

vouring it. 


sIR CECIL SMITH ON WAR 
MEMORIALS. 


Sir Cecil H. Smith, the Director of the 
tctoria and Albert Museum, in a paper 
1 “War Memorials,” read before the 
imual meeting of the Church Crafts 
fague, in the Church House, West- 
‘imster, said the subject had been with us 
‘ace August, 1914, yet comparatively 
thing had been done to deal with the 
jatter from a broad national point of 
‘ew. In connection with some public 
themes a confusion of thought appeared 
| exist, so that no proper distinction was 
lade between record and tribute. The 
hperial War Museum scheme had grown 
' gigantic proportions ; nothing was too 
Irge and nothing too small to be included 
\thin its scope. The latest proposal he 
Id seen for housing it was the Crystal 
lace; but there appeared to be no 
tason why it should stop there. They 
“re told that by combining the national 
™morial to the fallen with the war 
fiseum “a grant could very likely be 
(tained which would make the memorial 
Kid of its object.”” That was to say, 
t intention of the promoters was to 


combine at great expense the national 
exnression of gratitude and hope with the 
perpetuation of the horrors of the war in 
a monument which might astonish tourists 
and feed our vanity. He earnestly trusted 
that before this tragedy took form saner 
counsels might prevail and a clearer vision 
be obtained of what the war deserved and 
the public wanted. 

It was in war memorials in connection 
with churches that the greatest opportunity 
was afforded of adding beauty and zest to 
life; at the same time, it was there that 
the greatest danger lay. It was essential 
that nothing should be done involving the 
alteration of or addition to an existing 
structure except under the soundest advice. 

As regards what might be called detach- 
able memorials, the two most general 
forms, no doubt, would be the stained glass 
window and the wall tablet. For stained 
glass we were fortunate in having an excel- 
lent body of accomplished artists, and 
stained glass might be used to provide a 
monument equally appropriate for a group 
or for an individual, for while an entire 
window was expensive, it was always 
possible to put a single quarry into any 
plain window, and it was an admir- 
able form of memorial, although it need 
cost onlv a few pounds. The wall tablet 
was always a difficulty. It was not easy to 
avoid a monotonous effect, and very few 
tablets were designed to fill the places 
which they occupied. 

He could not understand why we had 
got into the habit of neglecting entirely 
the literarv side of our monuments, and 
were content to put up lists of names and 
think them decorative when in ninety-nine 
cases out of roo they were sheer ugliness. 
The great war had produced a mass of 
war literature in both prose and poetry ; 
our statesmen had thought it worth while 
to make set speeches in Parl‘ament re- 
cording the national gratitude to our dead 
in language which often had risen to a 
high level of literature, yet the abiding 
monument was still tongue-tied. Why 
should the permanent record be so expres- 
sionless? He suggested that the help of 
our great writers might be enlisted to do 
something worthy of the great days 
through which we had passed, something 
which would give to posterity an indica- 
tion not only of what we felt, but of the 
new attitude which had grown up during 
the war towards those who had saved civi- 
lisation for us: that lively hope, that unity 
with the dead, which seemed to be borne 
out by a comparison of what had been 
written during the war with much that 
had preceded it: “no turgid verdicts 
covering up the truth,’? but something 
simple and sincere, and the shorter the 
better. He would like to induce applicants 
to postpone the erection of permanent 
monuments for, say, a period of twelve 
months. In the meantime artists and 
craftsmen should be banded together and 
submit designs, not only in sculpture, 
painting, and architecture, but in all the 
crafts, to a selecting body composed not 
exclusively of working artists, but repre- 
sentative of intelligent and educated 
opinion. They might then have an exhibi- 


_tion, and issue portfolios and leaflets of 


advice, not for the purpose of providing 
models for copying, but rather for the 
inspiration of artists and for the guidance 


of memorialists as to the lines which 
might be followed. 

[Sir Cecil Smith’s paper affords pre- 
cisely the kind of guidance of which 


‘© memorialists,’’? as he calls them for want 
of a better term, are greatly in need. They 
may be further reminded that the R.A. 
committee is ready and willing to give ‘all 
necessary help. ] 


“MARBLE AND GRANITE INDUSTRY 
IN VENICE DISTRICT. 


Italy is one of the world’s most famous 
sources of supply for both art and building 
marbles, and marble, granite, and build- 
ing stones are the common materials used 
for buildings in that country. Venice is a 
fireproof city, built of stone of Istria and 
marble, and the foundations and first 
courses, at least, of all palaces, public and 
municipal buildings, Government and 
business edifices, are of these materials. 

Venice is immediately adjacent to 
famous marble quarries with an inex- 
haustible supply of raw material, worked 
by cheap labour. The Istrian stone, which 
is quarried just across the Adriatic, reaches 
Venice by the cheapest forms of water 
transportation, being loaded on sailing 
barges at the quarries, and disembarked 
at the exact point where it is to be used. 

The most important quarries in the 
Veneto are at and near -Verona,- the 
Veronese red and yellow marbles having 
been favourite building stones since the 
time when the Colosseum at Verona was 
constructed. For building they rank 
next to the stone of Istria in popularity, 
and are true marbles, while the stone of 
Istria is not a true marble, although a very 
hard limestone, that is much used in 
Venice because it resists the action of salt 
water and sea winds. 

Besides their value for construction, the 
Veronese marbles are in great demand for 
decorative work. Among the names of the 
several varieties of Veronese marbles ari 
white nembro, coral pink, white peach, 
partridge eye, yellow snail, yellow azure, 
and paradise, 

A few years before the war a number cf 
famous structures were built or decorated 
With Veronese marbles. In Vienna the 
Bourse, the municipal buildings, and the 
Parliament buildings were adorned with 
the red, white, and yellow marbles of St. 
Ambrogio and with stone of Incaffi. The 
post office at Verona used the red nembro 
of St. Ambrogio, and the facade.of the 
post office at Zurich is adorned with the 
red and yellow marbles of St. Ambrogio. 
Vienna in recent years has made extensive 
use of Veronese marbles for decorative 
furniture. 

The marbles, writes the United States 
Consul at Venice, are of excellent quality, 
and are variegated in hue from the light 
yellow of alabaster to dark yellow, from 
ashy to grey, from pale skin-coloured pink 


to blood red and vermilion, and are also 
speckled, shaded, spotted, girdled, 
streaked, veined, piebald, and mottled. 


They combine lightness with solidity, and 
are well adapted to the uses of sculpture. 

There is a union of marble producers 
and exporters whose main object is the 
fixing of prices. This union, formed in 
1908, is the Societa Anonima Marmifera 
Veronese (Stock Company of Veronese 
Marble Producers). There is a similar 
but larger association, with headquarters 
at Carrara. In the Verona district there 
were 201 active quarries in 1913, the same 
number in 1912, and 207 in 1911. The 
value of the marble quarried in the rough 
state was about £32,000 per annum. 

The second marble quarrying district in 
the Veneto is that of Vicenza, which pro- 
duces the various sorts of ‘‘ Pietre di 
Chiampo ”’ and of ‘‘ Pietre di Valdisole.”’ 
Large quantities of building stones and 
marbles were shipped to the United States 
a few years ago by a Vicenza company. 
The Genoese marbles are very beautiful, 
but are used only for decorative work, as 
they crumble easily. The Carrara marbles 
vary greatly in price. 
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THE ‘WEEK’S NEWS FROM FAR AND NEAR, 


Memorial Cross, Penn, Bucks. 

Earl Howe has given.a site in the centre 
of the old-world historic village of Penn, 
Bucks, for the erection of a Cross to per- 
petuate the fallen heroes in the war. 


Gift for Liverpool Cathedral. 

Mr. John Rankin, a prominent Liverpool 
citizen, has given £20,000 to be devoted to 
the erection of the great southern porch of 
Liverpool Cathedral, which will be the 
principal entrance to the new cathedral 
from St. James’s Road. 


Reconstruction of Belgium. 

The Belgian Premier, M. Delacroix, 
brings from Paris a promise that the Allies 
will make to Belgium for the purpose of 
hastening reconstruction an advance of 
£400,000,000.. This sum will be part of 
the German indemnity to Belgium. 


Three Hundred Applications. 

The services of a _ resident architect 
being required in connection with a 
scheme to erect 300 houses at Market 
Bosworth, it is stated that 300 architects 
have applied for the appointment. The 
names have been tabulated for considera- 
tion by a special committee. 


Town Rebuilding Prizes. 

The people of Chauny, which was laid 
in ruins during the war, are promoting a 
competition for designs to rebuild the town 
and district. The prizes offered are £400, 
£200, £120, and £80. Intending competi- 
tors should apply to ‘‘ La Renaissance des 
Cités,” 23, Rue Louis-le-Grand, Paris. 


Frome War Memorial. 

Frome Town Council have decided to 
erect a town hall as a war memorial. The 
committee in charge of the matter has 
been instructed also to arrange for the 
incorporation with the building of a free 
library and reading-room. A site in the 
centre of the’ town, about an acre in 
extent, has been secured. 


War Memorial at Brampton, 
Chesterfield. 

To perpetuate the memory of members 
of Brampton (Chesterfield) Congregational 
Church who gave their lives in the war, it 
is proposed to carry out structural altera- 
tions to the church at an estimated cost of 
£2,000. The scheme provides for a new 
set of vestries, the reconstruction of the 
choir stalls and organ, and a central aisle 
entrance. 


Public Hall for Rugby. 

At a meeting of the Rugby Urban Dis- 
trict Council, the Chairman announced 
that Mrs. Arthur James, of Coton House, 
Rugby, has purchased a site near the 
centre of the town upon which she pur- 
poses to erect a public hall for the use of 
the town in memory of her late husband, 
Mr. Arthur James, the only stipulation 
being that the hall be called the “ Arthur 
James Memorial Hal.”’ 


Edinburgh Town-planning Scheme. 


The Housing and Town-planning Com- 
mittee of Edinburgh Town Council have re- 
solved to proceed at once with the housing 
scheme for the Gorgie estate. The extent 
of ground included in the present scheme 
of housing is fifty acres, so that the sum 
of £12,500 is involved in the formal trans- 
action. It is proposed to erect two-storey 
flatted villas on the estate with a density of 
fourteen houses to the acre. 


Proposal to Destroy a City Church. 


A poll of the inhabitants of the parish 
of St. Katherine Coleman, in Fenchurch 
Street, is being taken on a proposal to 
demolish the parish church and unite the 
benefice with that of St. Olave, Hart 
Street. St.. Katherine’s Church, which 
abuts on Fenchurch Street Railway 
Station, was erected in 1734, and has seat- 
ing accommodation for 290 persons. If 
the scheme is adopted, the churchyard 
will be kept as a recreation ground, and 
the monuments and memorials preserved 
elsewhere. 


New Concrete Tile from South Africa. 

A Doornfontein firm has succeeded 
in turning ~ out what appears a 
good class concrete tile to take 
the place of corrugated iron. ‘This 
tile is made of a composition of con- 
crete and asbestos-waste, which is placed 
in great tubs, beaten by long-flanged rollers 
similar to those used in bread-making, and 
then laid in moulds that turn out a tile a 
foot square. The tiles are then covered 
with canvas mats, subjected to a pressure 
of 60 lb. to the square inch, left to dry par- 
tially for twenty-four hours, and then 
plunged into water for some hours longer. 
They then undergo a further drying pro- 
cess for almost a fortnight, when they are 
ready for sale, though the makers allege 
they improve as they get older. 


£,1,000,000 for Birmingham House 
Building. 

Birmingham Corporation are asking 
Parliament for enlarged powers in rela- 
tion to the provision of housing accommo- 
dation, and for permission to borrow 
£1,000,000 for the purpose of making 
advances for house building. They desire 
to establish a housing bank and to en- 
courage and facilitate the erection of 
buildings by promoting the formation of 
housing societies and by subscribing to 
the capital of the societies, or making or 
guaranteeing advances. It is proposed 
that advances shall be made by way of 
mortgages to individuals, societies and 
bodies, and that the corporation shall be 
enabled to buy building materials and sell 
them for purposes of house building, and 
that the building by-laws shall be relaxed 
or modified as regards buildings of iron, 
steel, or reinforced concrete. 


Reuntting a Florentine Altarpiece. 

The King has most generously lent to 
the National Gallery his panel by Pesel- 
lino representing St. James and St. 
Mammes, hitherto housed in Buckingham 
Palace. This attractive panel, acquired by 
H.R.H. Prince Albert in 1846, has in recent 
years been recognised as a portion of a 
very important altarpiece by the rare 
Florentine Master Pesellino, which was cut 
up about a century ago into five pieces. 
The centre piece was bought by the 
National Gallery in 1863, and two other 
pieces were added to it last year; one by a 
bequest from the Countess Brownlow and 
the other by purchase. The fourth piece 
has been lost. The gracious loan by the 
King of the fifth portion will enable the 
trustees to reunite all the extant parts of 
the altarpiece. This will be a process re- 
quiring time and care, but while the neces- 
sary arrangements are being made the 
King’s panel will be temporarily exhibited 
at the Gallery next the companion panels 
from which it has so long been separated. 


Zeebrugge Memorial. 

Vice-Admiral Sir Roger Keyes, K.C.B., | 
Dover Command, accompanied by Sir 
George Frampton, R.A.; Mr. Ernest 
Newton, A.R.A., ex-Presidient of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects; and Mr. 
Algernon Maudslay, C.B.E., hon. secre- 
tary of the Anglo-Belgian Union, have 
visited Zeebrugge arbour, where they 
were met by the Burgomaster of Bruges, 
M. le Comte de Grisart, and M. Eugene 
Standaert, Deputy for Bruges (Chairman 
of the Special Committee appointed by 
the Anglo-Belgian Union ito carry out the 
arrangements in connection with the 
memorial scheme), and M. Ryeclaudt, 
Directeur du Beaux Arts de Bruges. A 
decision was arrived at as to the selection 
of the site of the monument which if is 
proposed to erect at the western entrance 
to the Bruges Canal, within thirty-five 
yards of the blockships H.M.S. Intrepid 
and H.M.S. Iphigenia, which vessels now 
lie entirely blocking the entrance to the 
canal. Details of the competition in ¢con- 
nection with the design of this memorial 
will shortly be announced. 


The *' Safety First’? Campaign. 

As an evidence of the necessity which | 
exists for immediate action, the latest pub- | 
lished returns show that in 1914 969 per-' 
sons were killed and 147,045 were injured 
by accidents in workshops and factories 
alone, a large proportion of which would, 
undoubtedly, have been prevented had 
those who became casualties been educated | 
in matters pertaining to their own safety. | 
Millions of pounds paid in compensation, 
and huge sums of money lost to workers | 
ds wages, might have been saved and) 
utilised to better advantage, and untold 
suffering have been obviated. Many ol| 
the largest firms and trade unions in the 
country are actively supporting the move. | 
ment, and it is hoped to proceed at once) 
with the preparation of ‘‘ Safety ’’ notices | 
and literature specially suited for individua | 
industries, which will be supplied free te) 
the firms who become members of the, 
association. The experience of thos 
firms, both in this country and in Ameria | 
which have undertaken a scientific | 
‘Safety First’? campaign proves that 
from the financial standpoint alone, Many} 
hundreds of thousands of pounds ar 
readily saved. 

Dr. Addison and Slums. 

Dr. Addison, President of the Daca 
Government Board, speaking at North} 
wood, Middlesex, said that at present slun) 
sites could not be dealt with, because th} 
cost was prohibitive. When an area Wa) 
so bad that they said it was unfit for humal) 
habitation, and that, if it were possible fo | 
the people to live anywhere else, the house} 
in it should be pulled down, was it righ 
that, in order to acquire the site, the 
should have to pay for it on the basis 0 
what it might be worth as the site of a fac) 
tory, in which case the land would be wort 
very much more than when covered wit 
slum dwellings? Were they to pay its po} 
sible commercial value or what it was Wort 
as a slum? Did no responsibility attac’) 
to the ownership of the slum? They hadt} 
answer that question in such a way that a) 
authority could reform a slum without ith) 
community having to suffer in perpetult) 
for the benefit of the men who allowed th) 
area to become a slum. That meant 4) 
alteration in the law, and it would be deal 
with in the Housing Bill he was gomg t 
introduce. a 
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THE PROMOTION OF INDUSTRIAL 
ART. 


Following is an outline of the Royal 
society of Arts scheme for the. promotion 
f industrial art : 


1.—Objects. 

1. To encourage and co-ordinate move- 
ments towards the development and im- 
wrovement of industrial art, with a view to 
naintaining for the trade of the British 
‘mpire its position in the markets of the 
world, and especially to stimulate closer 
nutual understanding and confidence be- 
ween producers, distributors, educational 
wuthorities, societies with similar aims, 
ind individuals interested in these aims. 

2. To co-operate with Government De- 
vartments and other bodies in promoting 
xhibitions, and in particular with the 
rovernment scheme for a British Institute 
Industrial Art. 

[The exhibitions contemplated would 
onsist of exhibits selected for their artistic 
nd workmanlike qualities, with the in- 
ention of stimulating production, com- 
merce, and public taste. ] 

3- To initiate and encourage research, 
xperimental and other work germane to 
he objects above indicated; to award 
rants for conducting such work; and to 
o-operate, whenever possible, with 
rovernment and other institutions founded 
or such purposes. 

[It is considered highly desirable that re- 
earches should be made into a large 
umber of materials in order to ascertain 
xactly their qualities and the uses for 
vhich they are most suitable. The quali- 
ies of many kinds of timber, e:g., have 
ot vet been scientifically studied. 

The authorities of the Imperial College 
f Science and Technology and of the 
National Physical Laboratory have inti- 
iated their willingness to co-operate with 
he Executive Committee of the scheme 
or the promotion of industrial art in 
aatters connected with research. With 
1eir great staffs of scientific men of the 
tighest distinction, and their admirably 
quipped laboratories, these institutions 
fier facilities for work of this kind which 
re probably unsurpassed. 

Another object in view is the award of 
ravelling scholarships to designers, 
uyers, salesmen, and others, in order to 
rovide them with opportunities of widen- 
ag their experience and cultivating their 
aste. ] 
| 4. To encourage propaganda work, 
specially by means of the facilities for 
sctures and papers afforded by the Royal 
iociety of Arts within the scope of its 
<oyal Charter, ‘‘ for the encouragement 

arts, manufactures, and commerce,’’ 
nd those afforded by other bodies. 

5. To raise a central fund to carry out 
hese and such similar objects as may 
fterwards ibe determined by an executive 
ommittee to be set up at the public meet- 
1g to be held in October. The Royal 
society of Arts shall be constituted trustee 
f the central fund. 

Sums given for special purposes by 
rms, individuals, and societies may bear 
erpetual designations to associate them 
vith the donors’ names, as is the case with 
ther donations and endowments of which 
1¢ Royal Society of Arts is trustee. 

It is suggested that a sub-committee 
hould be set up for each industry which 
hould meet regularly and make recom- 
lendations from time to time as to the 
teps which it is desirable to take in order 
9 promote the interests of that industry. 
he report of each sub-committee would 
¢ submitted to the executive committee, 


and considered by it both in regard to its 
general recommendations and to _ its 
financial requirements. | 


1l.—Administration. 

6. The scheme shall be administered by 
the above-mentioned executive committee, 
which shall consist of: (1) Persons repre- 
senting contributors to the central fund; 
(2) members of the Industrial Art Com. 
mittee of the Royal Society of Arts, and 
(3) others engaged in work covered by the 
scheme. 

7- Pending the constitution of this 
executive committee, the Industrial Art 
Committee shall act for it. 


Scheme of the British Institute of 
Industrial Art. 

The Board of Trade, in conjunction with 
the Board of Education, and with the 
advice of representative members of the 
Royal Society of Arts, the Arts and Crafts 
Exhibition Society, the Art Workers’ 
Guild, the Design and Industries Associa- 
tion, and various persons and organisations 
connected with manufacture and com- 
merce, have framed a scheme for the estab- 
lishment of a British Institute of Industrial 
Art, with the object of raising and main- 
taining the standard of design and work- 
manship of works and industrial art pro- 
duced by British designers, craftsmen, and 
manufacturers, and of stimulating the de- 
mand for such works as reach a high 
standard of excellence. 


Organisation of the Institute. 

The Institute will be incorporated under 
the joint auspices of the Board of Trade as 
the Department dealing with industry, and 
the Board of Education as the authority 
controlling the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, and the methods by which it is 
proposed to achieve its object include: 

(z) A permanent exhibition in London 
of modern British works selected as reach- 
ing a high standard of artistic craftsman- 
ship and manufacture. 

(0) A selling agency attached to this 
exhibition. 

(c) A purchase fund for securing for the 
State selected works of outstanding merit 
exhibited at the Institute. 

(z) The establishment of machinery for 
bringing designers and art workers into 
closer touch with manufacturers, distribu- 
tors, and others. 

(e) The organisation of provincial and 
travelling exhibitions of a similar 
character, either directly or in co-operation 
with other organisations. 

In addition to the governing body, which 
will be responsible for the general manage- 
ment of the Institute, it is proposed to con- 
stitute an independent selection committee, 
consisting of persons of outstanding repu- 
tation and position in relation to design, 
craftsmanship, and manufacture, and no 
works will be eligible for exhibition which 
have not been submitted to and approved 
by this committee. 

It is intended that articles of craftsman- 
ship not intended for multiplication and 
trade products mechanically produced 
shall both be eligible for exhibition pro- 
vided that they comply with the conditions, 
including those relating to British design 
and workmanship, and reach the required 
standard. Probably there will be two sec- 
tions of the exhibition for articles of crafts- 
manship and trade products respectively. 


Financial Basis. 

{t was not originally intended that the 
exhibition of the Institute should be actu- 
ally opened until after the war, but all pre- 
paratory steps were being taken so as to 
avoid delay when peace had been restored. 
It is hoped that the exhibition will be per- 
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manently open to the public, except pos- 
sibly on special days, on which admission 
may be confined to duly accredited trade 
representatives on the lines of the British 
Industries Fairs, Arrangements will be 
made for the continual replacement of ex- 
hibits that are purchased or withdrawn. 
A suitable commission will be charged on 
sales effected through the Institute. There 
1s reason to hope that within a short period 
of years the Institute may become self- 
supporting (except, of course, as regards 
the cost of purchasing for the nation 
selected works of outstanding merit). Burt 
it 1s necessary to provide for an adequate 
guarantee fund to ensure the stability of 
the scheme, at least during its initial 
stages, and thus to enable a high standard 
to be rigorously maintained without regard 
to immediate financial necessities, ‘The 
Board of Trade confidently hope that such 
a guarantee fund will be forthcoming. 

The above scheme has been framed, and 
will be worked, in close co-operation with 
the Council of the Royal Society of Arts, 
whose own scheme for the « ncouragement 
and co-ordination of movements towards 
the development and improvement of in- 
dustrial art includes as one of its objects 
the support of the proposed Institute. — 


STOCKS OF NON-FERROUS 
MATERIALS. 


In order that the trade may know the 
position in regard to stocks of the impor- 
tant metals, the following particulars are 
published of the stocks (exclusive of old 
metal and scrap) in this country 
in the possession of the Minister of 
Munitions: February 1, 1919 the 
figures denote tons): Copper, 41,882; 
spelter, G.O.B., 23,905 ; spelter refined, 
75734; aluminium, 13,092; soft pig lead, 
86,493 ; nickel, 2,388 ; antimony fregulus, 
3,731. It is intended to publish at monthly 
intervals the stocks held on the first day of 
each month. In addition to the above, the 
Minister holds large quantities of scrap, 
mainly brass, of which it is impossible to 
give any particulars at present. 


CARLISLE HOUSING SCHEME. 


Plans for the first instalment of the Car- 
lisle Corporation’s housing scheme for the 
working classes have been approved by 
the Special Housing and Development 
Committee of thé City Council. The 
plans provide for fifty-six houses on land 
belonging to the Corporation in Denton 
Street and Boustead’s grassing, and they 
will be part of six hundred suggested as 
necessary to meet the immediate demand 
for working-cless dwellings in the city. 
The plans of the Council provide for 2,100 
new houses all told, but it is intended that 
the remaining 1,500 shall be provided in 
connection with a scheme for dealing with 
the slum property. The plans of the 
fifty-six houses show twelve to the acre, 
and the dwellings are either semi-detached 
or in blocks of six. The accommodation 
of the houses will vary. Some will have 
three bedrooms and a parlour and others 
four bedrooms anel no parlour, but all will 
have baths, with hot and cold water. A 
notable innovation in connection with the 
scheme is the absence of back streets and 
ugly outbuildings. All the accommoda- 
tion will be under one roof, and both the 
back and front doors will be accessible 
from the front street. Each house will 
have its garden, and in addition provision 
is being made for allotments. 
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LE‘G.BES 


HE following Circular, issued by the 

Local Government Board last week, 

was addressed to County Councils, Coun- 

cils of Metropolitan. Boroughs, Town 
Councils, and District Councils: 
Local Government Board, 
Whitehall, S.W.1., 

February 6, 1919. 


Housing of the Working Classes. 

Sir,—1. I am directed by the President 
of the Local Government Board to inform 
you that His Majesty’s Government have 
reconsidered the terms of financial assist- 
ance previously promised to local authori- 
ties in connection with the provision of 
houses for the working classes at the pme- 
sent time. The Government desire that 
the partnership between the State and the 
local authorities shall be such as to secure 
the rapid erection of the large number of 
houses needed to make good the existing 
shortage, and they believe that under the 
terms now proposed they will be able to 
rely upon the active support and energetic 
co-operation of the local authorities as a 
whole. 

2. The Municipal Corporations Associa- 
tion and a number of individual local 
authorities in the representations which 
they have addressed to the Government in 
regard to the previous scheme have referred 
to the element of uncertainty as to the 
burden which might have to be borne by 
local authorities, and have pressed for a 
declaration that in no case should the 
annual burden falling on the local autho- 
rity exceed the produce of a rate of one 
penny in the £. 

3. His Majesty’s Government have been 
desirous of meeting these representations 
as far as practicable, and they have now 
approved the adoption of a scheme under 
which the burden on local authorities 
would be limited as nearly as possible to 
the amount suggested. Parliamentary 
approval for these proposals will be 
obtained at the earliest practicable date. 

4. In accordance with the revised 
scheme, the terms set out in the para- 
graphs numbered 2 and 3 of the Circular 
Letter of March 18, 1918, will be super- 
seded by the following terms: 


Assisted Schemes. 

(a) The housing schemes of local autho- 
rities to which the State will be prepared 
to grant financial assistance, if they are 
submitted to the Local Government Board 
within twelve months from this date and 
carried out within a period of two years 
from this date, or within such further 
period as may be approved by the Local 
Government Board, are: 

(1) Schemes carried out by local autho- 
rities under Part III. of the Housing of the 
Working Classes Act, 1890, for any area 
which the Local Government Board are 
satisfied that it is desirable that houses for 
the working classes should be provided. 

(2) Rehousing schemes in connection 
with improvement and_ reconstruction 
schemes under Parts I. and II. of the 
Housing of the Working Classes Act, 
1890, except that no part of the cost of 
acquiring and clearing a site would be 
made the subject of financial asistance if 
either (a) the site had been acquired or 
cleared before the date of this letter, or (b) 
the needs of the district could, in the 
opinion of the Local Government Board, 
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NEW CIRCULAR ON HOUSING. 


be adequately met by means of a scheme 
under Part III. 
Loans. 

(b) The full cost of a scheme will in 
the first instance be met out of a loan or 
loans raised by the local authority, and 
it is particularly desired by the Treasury 
that authorities should raise such loans in 
the open market wherever it is possible 
for them to do so. As the financial assist- 
ance to be granted from public funds for 
housing schemes will take the form of a 
subsidy as explained below, and as it is 
important to secure that the whole of the 
State assistance may be given under one 
head, any loans granted from the Local 
Loans Fund for the purpose of assisted 
schemes will not be made at the prefier- 
ential rates ordinarily allowed! for housing 
loans, but at a rate fixed by the Treasury 
so as to correspond with the full current 
market rate of interest. 


General Principle of Financial. 
Assistance. 

(c) In respect of any housing scheme or 
series of housing schemes carried out by a 
local authority within the period referred 
to above, Parliament will be asked to vote 
financial assistance calculated on a basis 
estimated to relieve the local authority of 
the burden of any annual deficit in so far 
as it exceeds the produce of a rate of a 
penny in the £ on the area chargeable, 
but there will be no contribution towards 
the cost where the annual excess of expen- 
diture over income would not exceed that 
amount. 

Provisional Estimates. 

(d) In order to avoid delay in the com- 
mencement of schemes the settlement of 
the actual amount of the State subsidy will 
be deferred until after the houses have 
been built and let, but payments on 
account will, if necessary, be made on 
provisional estimates of income and 
expenditure approved by the Board. 


Settlement of Subsidy 
Transitional Period. 

(e) When the houses have been built and 
let the’ amount of the subsidy to be paid 
thereafter during a transitional period 
ending March 31, 1927, will be settled on 
a basis of a revised balance-sheet showing 
the actual expenditure incurred and the 
actual rents obtained. The interest 
charged on loans will be taken at the 
amounts actually to be paid if the loans 
are raised from the Local Loans Fund or 
other outside sources. Where the money 
is provided from accumulated funds in the 
hands of the local authority interest will be 
calculated at the rate in force for loans for 
assisted housing schemes from the Local 
Loans Fund (unless the local authority is 
also borrowing from other outside sources 
in respect of its scheme, in which case inte- 
rest should be charged on advances from 
accumulated funds at the rate paid for the 
loans from such other outside sources). 
Where there is found to be a deficit in 
excess of the produce of a rate of a penny 
in the £, the rate of annual contribution 
so determined will hold good for the re- 
mainder of the transitional period. 

In making this interim adjustment the 
Local Government Board will reserve the 
right of reducing the amount of the sub- 
sidy in any case in which there is evidence 
of failure on the part of the local authority 
to secure due economy in the erection or 


During 


management of the houses, or that the best 
rents obtainable are not in fact being 
obtained. 

Final Adjustment. 


(f) At the end of the transitional period 
the whole position will be reviewed in the 
light of the actual working of the scheme 
during that period, and the annual amount 
thereafter to be provided out of public 
funds will be adjusted as follows. The 
amount of the estimated annual expendi- 
ture will be compared anew with the 
amount of the estimated annual income, 
and if as a result of this comparison it 
appears that the future annual charges to 
be borne by the local authority are likely 
to exceed the produce of a rate of a penny 
in the £, the annual subsidy for the re 
mainder of the period of the loan will be 
finally fixed at a sum calculated to cover 
this excess, subject only to such adjust 
ment as may be required in consequence 
of any variation in the amount produced 
by a penny rate. 

At the final adjustment it will be open 
to the Local Government Board to reduce 
the amount of the state contribution # 
there has been any evidence of failure on 
the part of the local authority to exercise 
due economy in management or in secur- 
ing the best rents obtainable. In the 
event of the local authority and the Lo¢ai 
Government Board being unable to reach 
an agreement on any. such question the 
matter will be referred for final settlement 
to some independent tribunal. 

(g) In the case of a rural district the 
produce of a rate of a penny in the £ for 
the purpose of the scheme will be based on 
the assessable value of the whole district 
unless very strong grounds are shown for 
a declaration under Section 31 of the 
Housing, Town Planning, etc., Act, 1909, 
which would impose the cost of a housing 
scheme on a contributory place or contri- 
butory places in the district. 

5. In order to secure that local authori- 
ties may have advice and assistance locally 
available to them and to avoid delays, the 
President is arranging for the appointment? 
of a certain number of Housing Commis 
sioners whose duty it will be to consider 
and discuss with the local authorities in 
their areas the needs of each district in 
regard to housing, and to advise and assist 
them both in the preparation and in the 
execution of schemes. 

Each Commissioner will have an office 
in his district, and his address will be com- 
municated to each local authority and 
otherwise notified in due course for the 
information of all concerned. It is the 
desire of the President that the greatest 
possible use may be made in every instance 
of the Commissioner and his expert assis- 
tants, but he wishes to make it clear to all 
local authorities that the object of the ap- 
pointment of these Commissioners is not 
to diminish the responsibility of' the local 
authorities, but to give them assistance 
and advice and at the same time to relieve 
the Central Department of scme of the 
detailed work in connection with the 
schemes. 

Under the new organisation it will be 
possible for schemes to be dealt with by 
stages, and thus to avoid the friction and 
delay which might be caused if schemes 
did not come before the Central Depart- 
ment until they have reached the final 
stage. 
6. The local authorities will recognise 
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that, while the revised terms of financial 
assistance set out in the earlier part of this 
Circular are exceptionally advantageous 
from their point of view, they will impose 
a corresponding responsibility both upon 
the local authorities and upon the Central 
Department to secure economical con- 
struction and management. 

Under the organisation above described 
the Housing Commissioners will be work- 
ing in the closest possible co-operation 
with the Local Authorities at all stages. 
At the same time the Local Government 
Board will expect the local. authorities 
themselves to exercise effective supervision 
in regard to the cost of construction and 
the rents obtained, which should approxi- 
mate as nearly as circumstances permit to 
the economic level. 


7. In order to promote economy and to 
assist local authorities and others engaged 
in the provision of houses for the working 
classes, the President is causing certain 
articles used in the provision of such 
houses to be standardised. Local autho- 
rities will shortly be furnished with a list 
and description, with dimensions, of the 
standardised articles, and it is contemplated 
that unless the circumstances are shown to 
be very exceptional these shall be specified) 
and adopted in every scheme. Steps are 
also being taken to secure the production 
of large quantities of doors, window 
frames, and various other fittings of stan- 
dardised patterns, and to secure an ade- 
quate supply of bricks suited to the needs 
of various localities. A further announce- 
ment on this subject will be made shortly, 
but in the meantime the local authorities 
need have no hesitation in proceeding with 
the preparation of their schemes on 
account of anticipated) shortage of mate- 
rials. 

8. The Board are about to issue a 
Manual embodying detailed proposals in 


regard to the preparation and submission 
of schemes, suggestions as to lay-out and 
designs with plans, including premiated 
designs of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects and plans recommended by Sir 
J. Tudor. Walters’ Committee, ‘and the 
latest information in regard to improved 
methods of construction and_ building 
materials and house fittings. 


9. With regard to the acquisition of 
land, an arrangement has been made with 
the Board of Inland Revenue, under which 
the Superintending Valuers in the service 
of that Department will be prepared on 
the invitation of the local authority to ex- 
press an opinion as to the present value of 
any site definitely selected by the local 
authority for housing purposes, and, if 
desired by the local authority, the Inland 
Revenue Valuation Office will undertake 
negotiations for the purchase of such sites 
provided that prior notice of their inten- 
tion to acquire has been given to the 
owner by the local authority. This 
arrangement will provide for both parties 
the opinion of an independent authority to 
serve aS a guide to the real value of the 
property in question, and it may be anti- 
cipated that the number of cases in which 
the parties fail to agree will thus«be re- 
duced, and the delay and expense of arbi- 
tration avoided. 

10. With a view to supplementing the 
provision of houses by local authorities the 
Government desire to encourage Public 
Utility Societies to undertake building 
operations, and it is accordingly their in- 
tention to propose to Parliament that 
financial assistance should be given to 
such societies carrying out housing 
schemes within the same period as that 
which will apply to local authorities. A 
memorandum explaining the scope of the 
proposed assistance, and the conditions on 
which it will be granted, is in preparation 


and a copy will be forwarded for the infor- 
mation of the local authority at any early 
date. ; 

11. [ am to add that it is the intention 
of the Government to propose legislation 
during the coming session to give further 
powers to local authorities in regard to the 
provision of houses for ithe working 
classes, to enable local authorities under 
the Housing Acts to assist Public Utility 
Societies by subscribing to their capital 
and otherwise, to deal with by-laws and 
local Act provisions which may be found 
to impede desirable housing proposals, and 
generally to facilitate the execution of 
schemes. 

12. In view of the pressing urgency of 
the housing situation, the preparation of 
their schemes by the local authorities 
should not be postponed until the introduc- 
tion of the proposed legislation. Having 
regard to the terms of financial assistance 
now offered, the arrangements which are 
being made for the provision of materials 
and the supply of labour, which is becom- 
ing available owing to the cancellation of 
war contracts and the demobilisation of 
the forces, there should be no reason for 
any delay. The Government and the 
country are looking to the local authorities 
to start at once upon the housing schemes 
which are rightly regarded as forming one 
of the most urgent and essential parts of 
the whole programme of reconstruction. 

H. C. Monro, Secretary. 


A WELL-LIGHTED INTERIOR. 


Reinforced-concrete construction, giving 
walls of maximum strength with minimum 
width and thickness, meets perfectly the 
modern demand for vast expanses of win- 
dow space. The interior shown below is 
that of a building constructed by the 
Trussed Concrete Steel Co., Ltd. 


THE FORD MOTOR CO., DETROIT, MICHIGAN: A WELL-LIGHTED INTERIOR. 
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COMPETITIONS. 


“Daily Mail” Ideal (Workers’) Homes. 


In its issue of February ro the “ Daily 
Mail” invited designs for ideal (workers’) 
homes, “according to the recommenda- 
tions and standards laid down in the 
report of the Committee appointed by the 
Local Government Board and the Secre- 
tary for Scotland, under the chairmanship 
of Sir J. Tudor Walters, M.P.,” which re- 
port competitors are requested to study. 
For the purposes of this competition the 
country is divided into four areas—namely 
(1) Northern, (2) Midland, (3) Welsh in- 
dustrial areas, and (4) Southern and Mid- 
land Counties Rural area. The award in 
respect of each area will be one of £500 
for the best set of drawings of two cot- 
tages, or two of a block of cottages, one 
showing north aspect treatment and the 
other the south aspect treatment. The 
following will act as assessors, and the pro- 
moters have agreed to accept the decision 
of the majority as final: Mrs. Sanderson- 
Furniss, Secretary Housing Sub-Com- 
mittee of the Labour Party; Mrs. Barton, 
Co-operative Union; Mr. Seebohm Rown- 
tree; Captain Reiss, President of the 
Town Planning and Garden City Associa- 
tion, and three architects appointed by the 
President of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, whose names will be published 
in the “Daily Mail.” Full conditions, 
and illustrations of the plans to be fpl- 
lowed, are given in the “ Daily Mail” of 
February 10. 


The Bolton School. 


Following is the official announcement of 
the awards in this competition: “John 
Bradshaw Gass, F.R.I.B.A., and Arthur 
John Hope, F.R.I.B.A., of Bolton, having 
been appointed assessors in the competition 
for the new public school buildings for boys 
and girls, proposed to be erected for the 


Bolton Schwol in Bolton, and having 
examined the forty-eight designs submitted 
in accordance with the conditions and 
instructions ‘to be observed by competing 
architects and, after consultation with the 
trustees and Lord Leverhulme, advising 
them upon the relative merits of the 
designs submitted and obtaining their ap- 
proval, hereby make award as follows: rst 
premium, 250 guineas, Design No. 13; 


2nd premium, 150 guineas, Design 
No. 38; 3rd premium, 100 guineas, 
Design No. 9; Design placed fourth, 


No. 32.—(Signed) John Bradshaw Gass, 
Arthur John Hope. 19, Silverwell Street, 
Bolton, January 27, 1919.”’ The authors of 
the designs are as follows: No. 13, Charles 
T. Adshead, A.R.I.B.A:, 33, Princess 
Street, Manchester ; No. 38, Horace Field, 
F.R.I.B.A., and H. Dighton Pearson, 
F.R.I.B.A., 59, Berners Street, London, 
W.1; No. 9, Arnold Mitchell, F.R.I.B.A., 
17, Hanover Square, London, W. ;_James 


A. Swan, F.R.I.B.A., Daimler House, 
Paradise Street, Birmingham; No. 32, 


Percy S. Worthington, M.A-, F.R.I.B.A., 
Francis Jones, F.R.I.B.A., 175, Oxford 
Road, Manchester. Hall and Son, Soli- 
citors, secretaries to the trustees of the 
Bolton School, 20, Acresfield, Bolton, 
January 31, 1919. All the designs are 
being exhibited in the gallery of the Albert 
Hall, within the Town Hall at Bolton, 
from Tuesday, February 11, to Saturday, 
February 15, both inclusive, from 11 a.m. 
to 4.30 p.m. each day, and on Wednesday 
and Friday evenings, from 6.30 to 8.0 in 
addition. 


Wombwell Housing Scheme Competition. 

Following are the results in this compe- 
tition: First, £50, D. H. Roberts, M.S.A., 
Wombwell; 2nd, £30, Messrs. Culley and 
Morris, Huddersfield; third, £10, Messrs. 
Pennington and Whitehead, Castleford. 
Jump and Hemingfield Scheme: rst, £20, 
Messrs. Culley and Morris, Huddersfield : 


UA Wt. itt tis 


1919. 


2nd, £10, D. H. Roberts, M.S.A., Womb- 
well. Mr. D. H. Roberts has been ap- 
pointed to carry out the Wombwell 
scheme, about 300 houses, and Messrs. 


Culley and Morris appointed to carry out 


the Hemingfield scheme, about fifty 


houses. Mr. Arthur Keen, F.R.ILB.A, 
London, was the assessor. 
OBITUARY. 
Mr. William Cordrey. 


We regret to announce the death of Mr 
William. Cordrey, of 5, St. “Mildredis 
Road, Lee, Kent, on January 28 at the 
age of fifty-eight years. Mr. William 
Cordrey was a governing director of the 
firm of W. H. Willcox and Co., Ltdi\ gf 
38, Southwark Street, London, Siig 
Government contractors, and a partner oF 
Mr. W. H. Willcox in the original buse 
ness. The funeral took place on Monday) 
February 3, at Lee Cemetery. 


TRADE AND CRAFT. 


Tunnel Constructed of Hcellow Concrete 
Blocks. 


The tunnel shown in the accompanying 
illustration has been constructed ae 
Chatham of hollow concrete blocks, manu= 
factured by Messrs. George Lillington and 
Co., Ltd., of 40, Holborn Viaduct, London, 
E.C.1. An average block of this descrip 
tion withstood under a Kirkaldy test a 
crushing load of 267 tons per square foot. 
These blocks are waterproof and fireproof, 
and they can be made by unskilled labour 
if the firm’s patent moulds are used in con= 
junction with Metalo metallic liquids, 


which, it is claimed, make the concrete one= 
third’stronger than the ordinary kind. 
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TUNNEL AT CHATHAM CONSTRUCTED OF HOLLOW CONCRETE BLOCKS. 
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On receipt of p.c, mentioning ‘‘ Tok ARCHITECTS’ AND 
BUILDERS’ JOURNAL,” we will send full particulars of 
SPECIAL OFFER of the most authoritative 


book yet published on the subject of 


BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION 


under the Editorship of 


PROF. F. M. SIMPSON, F.R.I.BA. 


(Professor of Architecture in the University of London), 
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book of reference, it is a work for the ACHITECT, 
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efficiency is the watchword for the future. 
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ELEGFRICAL =NOTES: 


Electricians’ Strike: Government Warning. 


The following Regulation has been made by Order in Council 
under the Defence of the Realm Acts :— 

“43C. With a view to affording the public similar protection 
in relation to the supply of electricity to that conferred in rela- 
tion to the supply of gas and water by Section 4 of the Con- 
spiracy and Protection of Property Act, 1875, the following pro- 
visions shall have effect :— , 

“ Where a person employed by a Government Department or 
by a municipal authority or by any company or contractor upon 
whom is imposed by Act of Parliament the duty, or who have 
otherwise assumed the duty, of supplying any city, borough, 
town or place, or any part thereof, with electricity, wilfully and 
maliciously breaks a contract of service with that Department, 
authority, company, or contractor, knowing or having reason- 
able cause fo believe that ‘a probable consequence of his so doing, 
either alone or in combination with others, will be to deprive 
the inhabitants of that city, borough, town, place or part wholly 
or to a great extent of their supply of electricity, he shall be 
guilty of assummary offence against these Regulations.” 

Any person guilty of an offence against this Regulation is 
liable to six months’ imprisonment, with or without hard labour, 
or to a fine of £100, or to both such imprisonment and fine. 

Any person who attempts to commit or solicits or incites or 
endeavours to persuade another person to commit such an 
offence, or procures, aids or abets, or does any act preparatory 
to the commission of such an offence is liable to like penalties. 

The electricians’ reply was an order to strike immediately, 
except at power stations, but better counsels prevailed, and, at 
the time of going to press, peace was in prospect. 


Passing of the Carbon Lamp. 


The discouragement of the use of inefficient incandescent 
lamps is a matter which has been engaging the attention of the 
United States Fuel Administration. It has an important bear- 
ing on fuel economy. The introduction of the drawn filament 
lamp some years ago, with its low consumption of about one 
watt per candle power, made a marked decrease in the demand 
for current for lighting purposes, though the diminution was 


only of a temporary character. The considerable impetus t 
electric lighting soon more than counterbalanced the loss due t 
the reduction of current per candle power. But a large numbe 
of carbon lamps consuming from 3-4 watts per candle power ar 
still in use in this country as well as in America, and at th 
instance of the authorities of the latter country lamp manufac 
turers have voluntarily agreed to cease the manufacture 6 
certain types of the most inefficient lamps, thus effecting a: 
economy in coal estimated at 1,000,000 tons per annum. 

The economy programme of the U.S. Fuel Administratio; 
includes the elimination of unnecessary types of standar 
carbon lamps, and the complete abandonment by central statioy 
companies of the installation and renewal of carbon lamps, anc 
the discouragement of their use by their consumers and th 
public for any use or application for which tungsten lamps ay 
be substituted. Under certain conditions, however, such fo 
example as those necessitating a particularly robust type, as o1 
battleships, or in the location of excessive vibration, the use o 
carbon lamps is recommended. Further, it is recommende 
that the use of considerable numbers of smaller lamps be elimi 
nated where it is practicable to substitute for them single larg, 
gas-filled lamps of high efficiency and consuming down to ; 
half watt per c.p., and central station companies are requeste 
to urge upon their customers the importance of selecting lamp, 
of sizes which do not provide more illumination than is strieth 
necessary, and to exercise due care in extinguishing all lamp, 
which are not needed, and to adopt every precaution agains 
wasteful lighting as a measure of fuel conservation. 

Such are the measures to be put in hand immediately, anc 
every department of public life is called upon to exercise thi 
strictest economy. In carrying these proposals into effect, how 
ever, some difficulties will doubtless arise, and many of then 
have been anticipated and provided for in the scheme. Ai 
increased initial cost of the installation of the more expensivi 
and more efficient type of lamp would hardly be borne by th 
supply company which so frequently instals and maintains thi 
service, and the discontinuance of the free lamp service, witl 
appropriate adjustments, thus becomes desirable. Again, thi 
substitution of smaller lamps where larger ones were formerh 
used involves an attendant increase in comparative cost 0 
manufacture, esnecially under present conditions, and thi 
added fact that smaller types of tungsten lamps are less efficien 
than larger types will necessitate the exercise of some discretiot 
in making any change. 
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NATIONAL PAPER ECONOMY. 


Although Government control of paper has been 
elaxed, supplies are still short, and we would ask 
mur readers. to co-operate with us in assisting the 
forts to eliminate waste. This they may do in 
ither of two ways— 

1. By placing a direct subscription for the Journal 
with the Publisher, or 


2. By placing with a newsagent an order for tts 
egular delivery. 


Building Interests in the New Parliament, 


'N the first week of its session the new Parliament 
has done nothing but talk. When the wordy 
flood subsides, which it is not expected to do 

vefore Easter, it may or may not leave a sufficient 

lluvial deposit to fertilise the field. A Coalition 
yovernment, in which perfect unity of most diverse 
lements was possible against the common foe, is 
wut little likely to show equal unanimity in consider- 
ag those domestic issues upon which rival political 
varties were always sharply divided. Of such ques- 
ions, the two in which building interests are most 
atimately concerned, land-law reform and housing 
aethods, happen to be matters in which -there are 
undamental points of disagreement as between the 
reat historical parties that are now rather for- 
uitously combined to form a Government. Of 
aese two questions, that of land reform is so thorny 
yat in all probability it will be'sterilised by the 
opelessness of agreement about it. Upon the 
eneral principle of State aid for housing there can 

e no split m the Cabinet ; but the details will have 

) be dealt with very skilfully if disruption is to be 

voided ; and the chief danger is not that the 

lousing Bill will wreck the Government, but that 

1 the effort to avoid this catastrophe the Bill will 

e whittled down until it is as ineffectual as inoffen- 

ve—a futile compromise between fiercely antago- 

istic views that have been hitherto found to be irre- 
meilable. Concerning “labour-unrest,” and the ways 
od means of “building a better Britain,’’ as the 

‘ing’s Speech phrased it, there is also ample scope for 

tenuous but delicate deliberation and debate. 


Roads and Transport. 


A further item in which building interests are more 
t less directly involved is the proposal to establish 
| Ministry of Ways and Communications. It is 
aderstood that the Bill for this new department is 
)w ready for presentation, and that it provides for 
ide powers of control in respect of railways, canals, 
lirbours, roads, road traffic, and coal mines. Here, 
gain, strongly contentious issues are involved, 
lore especially if nationalisation of the chief means 
‘ transport is intended. With respect to roads and 
Jad traffic, we have for many years advocated the 
utionalisation of at least the arterial highways, 
ad have seized every opportunity of protesting 
“aimst the iniquity of penalising heavily the con- 
tactor who uses a road in the course of his business, 
lit allowing to go. scot-free the numberless joy- 
tiers who effect most of the wear and tear. With 
tis anomaly, and with that of imposing on Little 


{ 
; 


Pedlington the upkeep of a section of a road in 
cosmopolitan use, the new Bill should deal in no 
half-hearted way. With respect to harbours, any 
builders’ merchant importing or exporting building 
materials will testify that the accommodation is 
inadequate, while the dues are on the same exorbi- 
tant scale as the freightage and demurrage exactions. 
Canals, if thoroughly modernised, might be made 
extremely useful to the building industry. Barge- 
loads of bricks, timber, and other commodities, 
might be water-borne not only cheaply, but, if 
piles were adapted to the service, expeditiously 
also. 


The New Chief Medical Officer to the L.G.B. 


Sir George Newman, who succeeds Sir Arthur 
Newsholme as Principal Medical Officer of the Local 
Government Board, will for the present retain his posi- 
tion of Chief Medical Officer of the Board of Educa- 
tion, and this fact has been heralded as a step towards 
the co-ordination of the public medical services which 
will be one of the principal objects of the Ministry of 
Health. When at length the Ministry is formed, there 
should ensue a complete co-ordination of the varying 
hyeienic standards that now harass and perplex the 
architect, who, before he can begin his work, must 
ascertain what are the peculiar whims of the loc7] 
medical officer of health as reflected in the local 


by-laws, which, in some annoying particular, are sure’ 


to differ from the model by-laws of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. It is almost a point of honour to make 
these variations, if only to show that the local authority 
has a mind of its own; but often the differences are so 
minute as to escape the attention of the architect, who 
may therefore find himself arrested in mid-career, or 
at least deprived of some favourite device—as when, 
to cite an example not directly related to hygienics, 
but nevertheless typical, a local authority compelled 
an architect to shave off his projecting eaves, and thus 
to ruin his design. Matters more pertinent to a 
Ministry of Health admit of very considerable varia- 
tion, and consequently of frivolous and vexatious inter- 
ference with building ; and if the health laws are to be 
reduced to a near approach to uniformity and con- 
sistency, architect and builder will be thankful for the 
relief. When the first Minister of Health 1s appointed, 
be it Sir George Newman or another, his hands should 
be free to deal with even broader questions of national 
health than those implied in hygienic housing; and, 
bearing this in mind, Sir George, as adviser to the 
Local Government Board and to the Board of Educa- 
tion, should clear the ground by immediately calling 
a conference of architects, builders, medical officers 


_of healfh, and other representatives of public authori- 


ties, to ascertain how the laws of health with respect 
to housing can be most usefully recast. 


The Ruskin Centenary. 


So vivid and so radiant a personality was John 
Ruskin, that to those who are old enough to remem- 
ber the heyday of his extraordinary influence, it 
seems incredible that already the centenary of his 
birth has been celebrated. Yet the death, in the 
midst of these celebrations, of William Michael 
Rossetti, the brother and biographer of Dante 
Gabriel, and the younger contemporary of Ruskin, 
confirms the fact rather impressively ; for William 
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Michael was in his ninetieth year. Very few of the 
multitudinous essays on Ruskin that the occasion 
called forth failed to do justice to his courage and 
wisdom in attacking the abuses that were rampant 
in his time—cruel and crude commercialism and 
deadly false taste being the chief of them—nor to 
the inspiration which made him a seer and a prophet 
in the domain of political economy no less than im 
that of art. It has been long the fashion to depre- 
ciate if not to deride him, and especially to denounce 
his attempts to moralise art and political or social 
economy ; but when the worst has been proved 
upon him, he remains mcomparably the. noblest 
figure in art criticism, the most eloquent champion 
of taste and truth, the most passionate denunciator 
of all that was false and pretentious in art and in 
life. For him art and work were ghastly failures 
unless they expressed truth, honour, honesty. He 
had vision, and he spoke with power. He 
left the world a good deal better than he found it, 
and with hardly a dissentient voice the commenta- 
tors upon the centenary of his birth have expressed 
profound gratitude for his great work of spiritualis- 
ing a world that had sunk into almost the lowest 
depths of sordid commercialism, and, save for the 
small band of the pre-Raphaelite brotherhood, had 
reached the nadir of bad taste in art. Out of that 
miry ditch and out of that Slough of Despond John 
Ruskin lifted us, and planted our feet firmly on the 
true pilgrims’ pathway that leads towards the City 
Beautiful, which is the metropolis of the dear land 
of Hope. 


A City Church on Fire. 


A fire at the church of St. Mary Aldermary in 
Watling Street, London, E.C., last Saturday evening, 
was extinguished within an hour, but nevertheless may 
have done considerable damage to a building that is 
interesting at least historically. As the name Alder- 
mary implies, it is on the site of the earliest of the City 
dedications to St. Mary; the first known rector having 
been presented before the year 1288. A _ building 
supposed to be the crypt of the original church, fifty 
feet long and ten feet wide, was discovered in 1855 
under some houses in Watling Street. The church 
preceding immediately the present building was 
erected in the second year of the reign of Henry VIII., 
as recorded in a quaint rhyming epitaph which begins: 
““Heere is fixt the epitaph of Sir Henry Kebyll. 
Knight, Who was sometime of London Maior, a 
famous worthy wight, Which did this Aldermarie 
church erect and set upright.” Kebyll’s or Keeble’s 
church was destroyed in the Great Fire, and was 
rebuilt through the munificence of Mr. Henry Rogers, 
who spent 45,000 on it. Probably the tower is of 
Keeble’s date, and a part of the turret shows traces 
of the fire which destroyed the rest of the fabric. 
Wren, in restoring the church, seems not only to 
have followed the style of the burned church, but to 
have used what he could of the old material. The 
present church, which consists of a nave and aisles, is 
a hundred feet long by sixty-three feet broad. A rather 
remarkable feature—which one may hope has escaped 
damage, although it is certainly more extraordinary 
than beautiful—is a plaster ceiling, very elaborate in 
detail, that imitates fan tracery. Whether or not 
Wren ordained this sham it would be rather interest- 
ing to ascertain. “ One would hardly think the less of 
him if he did; for in his day builders asked no ques- 
tions for conscience’ sake with regard to shams. 
Otherwise Wren could not have built so many brick 
bodies with stone faces. Another object that, we 
trust, has escaped damage is a sword-holder of a 
design so meritorious that one feels that Wren must 
have been its author. One Richard Chawcer, who 
gave his tavern to the church, and was buried here in 
1348, 1s believed to be the father of the poet. 


The Cottage Bedroom. 


In referring, a fortnight ago, to a sentenc 
obviously much condensed in reporting, in which M 
Raymond Unwin was represented as advocatin 
“more use of the bedroom as a sitting-room,” y 
expressed our conviction that the lecturer’s meanin 
had suffered syncopation. His real view on th 
matter, as we ought to have remembered, was s 
forth in the following passage, which occurs in fi 
lecture he delivered at the Institute on December 1 
1918. “The type of room which leaves only 
passage-way all round the bed, and no square spa 
available for occupancy, 1s not desirable. A com 
free from bedroom furniture, and suitably placed ; 
to window and fire, which could hold a chair f; 
reading and a small writing table, would be a priq 
less blessing to many boys or _ girls who 
individuality may need only such quiet and privac 
to develop latent tastes or talents for the enrichme 
of their later life. Many of us who have had ¢ 
good fortune to be brought up in far more amp 
houses than we are considering, remember, I am sur 
what such a corner in our bedroom meant to us in 0 
young days. The need of some privacy fort 
individual is really greater, and its satisfaction mo 
urgent, in these small houses than in those of larg 
types where it is often provided for.’’ That sets # 
matter in a very different light, and no one coul 
possibly disagree with so amiable and so entirel 
reasonable a proposal. Indeed, that would be 
very poor sort of bedroom that should not affor 
space for a chair and a writing table for the studer 
or the invalid. But he would be a bold man wh 
would venture to dispute any points of housing wil 
such a deacon of the craft as Mr. Raymond Unwi 
It will be realised that we did not do so—that o1 
quarrel was with the misinterpretation of h 
meaning. 


SIR JAMES CARMICHAEL, K.B.£., THE NEWLY APPOINTE 
DIRECTOR-GENERAL OF HOUSING. 
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ieee nObEEM OF THE LARGE TOWN HOUSE. 


[SPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED. ] 


_-d Salisbury’s example in giving up his town house is likely to be widely followed, because it 1 
pvement. Town houses were only necessary when travelling was slow. 
w/or-car, and the present inroads on wealth, are a combination that threatens to abolish the to 
wed by the writer, who discusses what is Itkely to happen to the forsaken town house, and su 


HE immediate future holds many changes in 
store concerning the adjustment of social con- 
ditions in London, not the least of which affects 

& question of the large town house. Residential 

jndon, which begins west of Bond Street and 

tends to Kensington, taking in the squares to the 
wth of Oxford Street, Mayfair, Park Lane, and 
elgravia, is about to enter upon a new period of 
sistence. Not that the amenities of these historic 
maces will be disturbed. On the contrary, public 
inion jealously regards the heritage of the past 
id proudly acclaims features of town development 
sich are not only peculiar to the Metropolis, but 
ique in Europe. The changes foreshadowed are 
nited, broadly speaking, to one or two definite 
pves; in fact, they were partially in progress before 
fe War, and it can be stated that the perfected 

»tor car is the machine responsible for the altera- 

'n of centuries of tradition. 

In the past, families owning a mansion in the 

suntry, even within a radius of twenty-five miles 

'»m town, found it desirable to maintain a town 

stablishment, which, more often than not, was 

aly used during the London season, or on such 

Jcasions as areturn from abroad. Before the days 

) the railways a town house was essential, and 

sen during the age of steam, when Brunel’s 

wardry encouraged some enthusiasts to dine their 

‘ends in Berkshire and bring them back to Mayfair 

ore ten o'clock the same. night, certain old- 

fshioned folk clung to custom and travelled in 
jitary state by private berlins on roads almost 
ered. During the past ten years, invidious 
erations have crept in to change the character of 
fese districts; countenanced on the one part by the 
sire to improve ground rents, and on the other by 
Wish of many for a west-end address. The 
egoimg, combined with the problem of the 
mestic servant, the popularity of the motor-car 
ad the charm of country life, led to the phenomenal 
rrease in the number of residential flats, which 
te allowed to invade the sanctity of the fashion- 
le streets and squares. Rows of Georgian houses 
moderate size were demolished to make way for 
imense buildings divided into suites of high-class 

@artments. Courtyards and mews, fast falling 

ito decay, were rediscovered by speculators as 

Gsirable sites for their schemes, and were as quickly 

cvered with eligible apartment houses. It became 

Essible for the man of moderate means, no less 

tan the titled owner, to have an address in Mavfair 

well as an attractive house in the country. This 
fvolutionary method of progression, essentially 
Sing out of pre-war conditions, is destined to 
anch in two directions: first the building and 
uipment of blocks of flats containing independent 
taurants with servants and service included in 
rent, and second the revival of the private hotel. 
ents of the past five years have changed many 
ws. Taxation is now so heavy that owners are 
ginning. to question the wisdom of retaining a 
Mn as well as a country mansion; and. although 
te change is distasteful to them, it is fast becoming 
falised that the motor-car makes it possible to live 

i the country and at the same time maintain a hold 

¢ affairs in London. 

It is not intended to imply that an immediate 

¢odus from the delectable centres will take place. 


| 


| 


ie sé it is symptomatic of the modern 
tailways greatly diminished their number, and now the 


wn house, save in exceptional instances 
Seests how the problem may be solved. 


The movement will be gradual, but, nevertheless, it 
Is inevitable. Lord Salisbury’s recent decision to 
give up his town house in Arlington Street is a sign 
of the times. Three-quarters of an hour by car on 
the North Road brings Hatfield House within the 
confines of London, and this reasoning applies with 
equal force to the intentions of other families. The 
smaller town house will remain for years to come. It 
can be modernised at very little cost. There are 
the charms of association, historic decoration, 
spacious rooms, and distinction of address. 

It is the large house that is threatened with 
change. Some ground landlords and their agents 
are imbued with a sentiment for the retention of 
historic landmarks. They are against demolition, 
and in this will receive the support of both architects 
and the public. It would be nothing short of a 
scandal to see the passing of Devonshire House, or 
its neighbour, Lansdowne House—both standing in 
the setting of umbrageous trees—with the subse- 
quent development of the land for speculative 
purposes. Either of these buildings, should they 
come into the market, would be of inestimable value 
for the purpose of club premises. Another view 
of the situation can be gathered by referring to the 
large houses forming the angles of Belgrave Square, 
Portman Square, and those on the west side of 
Berkeley Square. Park Lane will retain its reputa- 
tion for stately houses until the end of the chapter, 
although even here flats are building. In the same 
way the mansions from Hyde Park Corner, including 
Hamilton Place, will enjoy a further period of pro- 
sperity until they, too, become clubs or Government 
offices. 

The problem, therefore, to be solved by the ground 
landlord and his agents concerns the policy of retain- 
ing the large town house intact, in the hope of finding 
a prospective tenant; of pulling it down and leasing 
the site to financiers, who, it 1s presumed, are in a 
position to understand the needs of the moment, alu 
care nothing for architectural tradition; or, to take 
the matter up with serious intent, retain the external 
aspect of the house and rely on the ingenuity of archi- 
tects as a body to subdivide such buildings with the 
idea of leasing them as high-class maisonnettes. 

The problems likely to occur, whichever course 1s 
pursued, are almost as involved as the complex one 
of housing for the general run of the people. Not 
only must the tone of such districts be maintained at 
a high level, but the local character evolved during 
centuries of development must be preserved. The 
secret of the dignity of the streets and squares that 
form the chief interest of residential London inheres 
in the control exercised over the development of each 
centre from the original inception. As a matter of 
fact, it is possible for the average person to read the 
best paces of building history, from the time of Queen 
Anne to the present day, by merely taking a walk 
from Regent Street to Park Lane; and such is the 
wealth of good design that the sprinkling of modern 
hotels and flats makes little or no impressicn on the 
aspect of the original streets. It will be found, when 
the time comes, that architects will invent a scheme 
for the preservation of this local interest. Specialists 
will arise to whom will be entrusted the conversion of 
Jarge town houses; the basements will present difficul- 
ties: the height of the reception-rooms and the 
spacious staircases will require a great deal of study, 
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but, notwithstanding obstacles of this nature, means 
will be forthcoming to subdivide gaunt mansions and 
rearrange them into two or three maisonnettes under 
the existing roof without unduly destroying architec- 
tural features. The system of encroachment typical 
of the squares of Bloomsbury, which has resulted in 
large town houses being let off as offices, as well as 
their use for institutions and Consulates, will never 
be sanctioned west of Bond Street, which thorough- 
fare is, without doubt, the natural barrier between 
trade and fashion. The large town house as it stands 
to-day, in many cases much as it stood when the 
eighteenth-century builders removed the scaffolding, 
is a gaunt affair at the best, requiring many servants 
to keep it clean and a large income to maintain. It 
will be a matter for surprise if the question of the 
retention of at least the architectural features of the 
front is ignored, or, indeed, if any unseemly altera- 
tions are allowed. 

People of means with a country house, whether in 
the home counties or in the distant provinces, will be 
quite content in the future to rent a maisonnette or a 
furnished flat for the London season. Garages will 
be required to house cars, and such of the mews that 
are not built upon will have to be adapted for this 
purpose. In like manner the future will witness the 
development of the high-class private hotel, run on 
residential lines, among the attractions of which will 
be suites of five or six rooms, with a public ballroom 
and restaurant for entertaining. Such hotels will 
become features of social life ; the expenses of staying 
there for a month or six weeks will be infinitesimal 
compared to the upkeep of a town mansion; the 
domestic problem and the transference of servants 
from country to town, or vice versa, will be overcome, 
and in some cases the idea of a small flat in London 
will be dismissed. 

There are some quarters adjacent to residential 
London that will remain unaffected by the new 
régime brought about by the motor-car. Harley 
Street and its environs will grow in popularity with 
the doctors—it is the Mecca of their youthful 
ambitions. Portland Place will eventually develop 
into a London equivalent of the Avenue Kléber, the 
minor squares and quiet streets near Baker Street will 
be known as the quarter of nursing homes, while the 
terraced houses fronting Regent’s Park will enter 
upon a new lease of popularity. There has been 
much comment lately regarding the Victorian 
fortresses in Kensington; which have remained vacant 
for years. The conversion of such places into flats 
will, we understand, occupy attention very shortly. 
There is a real dearth of habitable accommodation 
to-day in the West End; tenants for immense 
mansions with fine flights of stairs are not to be found. 
Even when lifts are installed it is not practicable to 
live in such houses for a season of two months in the 
year, and for the remainder of the time to leave them 
derelict: 

Life in London has its attractions. The round of 
social gaiety, the lure of the theatres, with the con- 
venience of fashionable restaurants and club asso- 
ciations, make it imperative for those with country 
houses to frequent town for a certain period each year. 
Motoring is now the privilege of almost every class, 
and it is safe to predict that in the future almost every 
person who can afford it will live in the country, prefer- 
ably within easy reach of London. For this reason it 
behoves the owners of town houses to be ready to 
meet the changes which must inevitably affect their 
property, otherwise the jibe once current regarding 
the town houses in Knightsbridge, one of which is 
now the French Embassy, will be quoted against 
many a tall building in Mayfair and Belgravia. If we 
remember correctly the frivolous conundrum was, 
“Why are the lofty houses in Knightsbridge like the 
Rock of Gibraltar?” and the reply, “ Because they 
will never be taken.”’ 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
Avoidable Waste in Cottage and Small House 
Building. 


To the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ AND BUILDERS’ 


JOURNAL. 

Strs,—The following small and obvious errors in 
the above article in your issue of February 12 were, | 
regret, unnoticed in the proof. On page 85, column1, 
“a thousand square yards ” should read “ 1,000 square 
feet.” On page 86, column 1, wl?/I should be WI/I. 
The 11 ft. 2 in. joist referred to on page 87, column 2, 
should be 11 in. by 2 in. PERCY J. WALDRAM, 


The Director-General of Housing. 
To the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ AND BUILDERS 
JOURNAL. 

Srrs,—In your issue of February 12 you state that 
the appointment of Director-General of Housing pro- 
perly appertains to the architect. 

Having had a good deal of experience with the inner 
working of Government Departments, 1 entirely 
disagree with your conclusions. For the position of 
Director-General of Housing it is necessary that you 
should have a thoroughly good organiser, a man with 
practical experience of building, and, what is most 
important, a man who is capable of fighting his battles 
with other officials in his own Department, but more 
particularly with officials in oter departments, who 
are always endeavouring to block or interfere with 
one’s duties. 

It would, indeed, have been a very great difficultv 
if not an impossibility, to find an architect to take uo 
this position who would have been able to give h~ 
whole-time services with the capabilities which are 
essential for successfully carrying out the duties of 
Director-General of Housing. 

A. ALBAN H. SCOTT. 

[This is a handsome compliment to Sir James 
Carmichael, but does not flatter the profession which 
Mr. Scott adorns.—Eps. A. AND B.]J.] 


National Housing: A Suggestion for More Definite 
and Practical Proceedings. 
To the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ AND BUILDERS” 
JOURNAL. 

Strs,—Much has been written, by many qualified 
people and authorities on the above subject, of con- 
siderable use, but, as they do not all agree on a definite 
mode of procedure in laying out an estate, and its 
details for working-men’s houses, may I suggest that 
a qualified body of architects might be selected to 
draw up a definite scheme for the rest to be guided by? 
Surely there must be one way of proceeding better 
than the rest, and that way should be discovered, and 
the right way should be decided on after the most 
mature consideration of all the ideas that have now 
been given on the subject, and the result would be a 
great help to all concerned in this sphere of building. 
Who are more fit than a selectea body of architectural 
experts to sift the whole matter, starting right at 
the beginning with the road and open space layout, 
and then deciding on the number of four, five, Ot 
six-roomed houses and flats and shops to every 100 
houses, and if hostels are always desirable, and the 
best scheme for heating, highting, water supply, and 
family washing? I have myself rather decided ideas 
on some of these subjects, and I plump for the 
abolition of the open fireplace, as having only one 
point in its favour, and that a “ poetic one,”’ toa dozen 
vital practical ones against it. I also do not believe 
in the staircase, as is most often the case. finishing 
upon the front door (for the sake of a few pounds 
spent on a small porch), thereby being likely to cause 
a, dangerous accident to a person descending the stairs 
should an energetic visitor suddenly open the front 
door upon such a one. I am undecided about the 
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‘amily washing, whether to be arranged to be done 
it home or at a central laundry. Points like. this 
should be thrashed out and definitely decided one way 
yr the other. Experts should be able to guide the 
seople, not be guided by them. I am also an 
,dvocate for a compact kitchen and scullery combined, 
ind if the washing is best done at home a small wash- 
souse and small covered drying ground, keeping the 
iving room as large as possible, and in a family house 
ilways a parlour, which I look upon as a crush or 
elieving room. I believe in all the cooking being 
lone by gas, as we have not arrived perhaps yet at a 
ufficiently advanced stage to do it by electricity ; and 
n the country, where there is not a gas supply, a 
ventral acetylene gas-making station might be put up. 
As to the materials in which the houses should be 
wilt, 1 should always build in local materials as far as 
yossible, with an admixture of buildings in small pro- 
portion of monolithic or block ‘concrete, with the 
‘equisite “texture, patina, and bloom ”’ complete, even 
yerhaps with flat roofs if the resultant work was a 
hing of beauty. If a decided scheme embodying ail 
joints of procedure were drawn up by a body of 
irchitect experts, and logical reasons given for con- 
clusions arrived at, it would be a useful and definite 
ruide for the general body of architects to work the 
ayout and details by, and still leave room for them to 
sut into the work a well-tempered individuality. 
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THE PLATES. 


Housing Scheme, Shirehampton, Bristol. 

HIS scheme comprises 150 houses, and will form 
part of a larger scheme to be subsequently 
carried out by the Avonmouth Garden Suburb, 

Ltd. The site is on rising ground near the docks. 
Twelve houses to the acre is the standard approxi- 
ately maintained. The architect is Mr. G. L. Pepler, 
F.S.1., of the Local Government Board. 


Bolton Public Schools Competition. 


Our double-page plate shows the first premiated 
design in this competition; the designs placed 
second and third being illustrated in the text. Mr. 
Charles T. Adshead, who receives the first prize, 
has produced a really superb design, and has most 
successfully overcome a rather formidable difficulty 
in the lay-out ; but it is rather a pity that Tudor 
style was prescribed. It must have handicapped 
many of the competitors, and probably it tended te 
limit their number. 


Loggia at Lymington. 

This stately and serene example of garden archi- 
tecture needs neither description nor commendation. 
It is typical of the great advance that has been made 
in this department during the past decade. 


GOVERNMENT HOUSING SCHEME, SHIREHAMPTON, BRISTOL: PLAN OF LAY-OUT. 


| G. L, PEPLER, F.S.I. (LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD). ARCHITECT. 
) 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL COMPETITION. — 


BOLTON 


Last week we published the assessors’ 
report and awards in this competition. 
Mr. John Bradshaw Gass, F.R.1-B.A., 
and Mr. Arthur John Hope, BPoReD.BA:; 
were the assessors, and their awards were 
as follows: 

ist premium, 250 guineas, design 
No. 13, Charles T. Adshead, A.R.I.B.A., 
33, Princess Street, Manchester. 

2nd premium, 150 guineas, design 
No. 38, Horace Field, F.R.I.B.A., and 
H. Dighton Pearson, F.R.I.B.A., 59, 
Berners Street, London, W.1. 


3rd premium, 100 guineas, design 
No. 9, Arnold Mitchell, BeReBrA ey. 


Hanover Square, London, W., and James 
A. Swan, F.R.I:B.A., Daimler House, 
Paradise Street, Birmingham. 

Design placed 4th, No: 32, Percy -S 
Worthington, M.A., Bes UaBoAG. 
Francis Jones, F.R.I.B.A., 175, Oxford 
Road, Manchester. 

The following is a summary of the con- 
ditions of the competition : 

The trustees. and’ Lord . Leverhulme 
invited architects to submit preliminary 
designs in competition for new __ public 
school buildings for boys and girls, with 
chapel, assembly halls, and other acces- 
sories, to be erected on a site adjoining 
Chorley New Road, Bolton. |The com- 
petition was open to all architects practis- 
ing in the United Kingdom. 

The trustees were unable to give any 
undertaking that the building would be 
commenced within any specified time, but 
stated that if they were able to arrange for 
it to proceed within three years of the pub- 
lishing of the award, it was intended that 
the author of the design placed first should 
be appointed architect and entrusted with 
the carrying out of the work, unless the 
assessors should be satisfied that there was 
some valid objection to such employment. 
If such appointment were made but no in- 
structions were given to proceed with the 
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selected design within the specified time, 
the author was to be entitled to a sum 
equal to 13 per cent. of the estimated cost 
on pre-war prices, but not exceeding 1,000 
guineas, the whole of which sum would be 
considered a part of his ultimate commis- 
sion if the work were subsequently pro- 
ceeded with from such design or any 
reasonable modification thereof. 


General Particulars. 

The building regulations for secondary 
schools issued by the Board of Education 
were to be observed, also the by-laws of 
the Corporation of the County Borough of 
Bolton. . The site is at present occupied 
by the large house and adjoining ones now 
used for school purposes and other 
detached or semi-detached residences. A 
road through the centre of site (preferably 
on the line of present road) was to be main- 
tained open to give access from Chorley 


New Road to the playing fields and resi- 


dences in the rear, but it might be spanned 
by archway for carriage and cart traffic to 
pass through. The site plan shows 'the 
present buildings, and the levels as marked 
are given from the Ordnance datum. On 
the site plan is indicated a general arrange- 
ment of buildings which might be adopted 
by the competitor if he so desired), but it 
was only given as a suggestion. 

It will be necessary to take down the 
present schoo] buildings, but it is thought 
that the plans micht be so arranged as to 
utilise some of the other houses for resi- 
dences of the school staff. The main 
buildings were to form one block and be a 
striking and imposing group, designed in 
the Elizabethan or Tudor style of architec- 
ture; they were to be faced with Runcorn 
or other similar red-coloured sandstone. 


Schedule of Accommodation. 
Chapel to seat 1,000, with space for 
organ and accessories. To be readily 


accessible from both schools. 


Girls’? School. 


Separate entrances for seniors and 
juniors from front or end, with covered 
part for early comers, Entrance into play- 
ground on south side; well-lighted 
corridors, 8 ft. to 10 ft. wide. Staircases, 
4 ft. to 6 ft. wide, open one side, arranged’ 
for convenient use and to give adequate 
escape in case of fire. Assembly hall to 
seat 500 on main floor, with gallery; plat 


form end available as stage, and two 
retiring-rooms, unless adjoining rooms 


can be made available; to be central and 
readily accessible, both from the schoo} 
and from outside, with necessary safety 
exits. Classrooms as follows, to be 
arranged to get as much sun as possible; 
to have good cupboard space and open fire. 
place to each room: One, classroom fo 
thirty-five pupils; thirteen classroomis 
each for twenty-five pupils; twelve class 


rooms, each for twenty pupils. Science 
Department: One elementary — science 
laboratory for twenty-five pupils, om 


elementary chemical laboratory for twenty 
five pupils, with balance-room adjoining 
One botanical laboratory for twenty-fiy 
pupils, with small greenhouse adjoining 
Two senior laboratories for ten pupil 
each, one to adjoin balance-room. Twi 
lecture-rooms, each for twenty-five pupils 
adjoining laboratories and with prepara 
tion rooms and stores and science mis 
tress’s room. Art department for fift 
pupils, divisible, and with art mistress’ 
room and art store room. Houseerai 
department for seventy-five pupil: 
Cookery classroom to be near the kitche 
and laundry adjoining; sewing, etc., roor 


on sunny side. Room for houseera’ 
mistress and mecessary stores.  Staf 
rooms: Headmistress, secretary, doctoi 


waiting, and interview room, available als 
for committee, two staff-rooms fc 
teachers, monitors’ room, lavatory, W.¢ 
with dressing and cloakroom accommod 
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Note,—Roadway shown Stippled to be maintained, or alternative road arranged {rom Chorley New Road for access to Gilnow Lodge. 


SITE PLAN. OF PUBLIC SCHOOL BUILDINGS, BOLTON. 


Cutline Plan indicates general position of new building 
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on. Special cloakroom with lavatory, 
«., for inspector. Adequate store-rooms, 
‘cluding book and stationery store, with 
stribution counter. Dining-hall for 200, 
ith kitchen, service-room, and dinner lift, 
required, and necessary pantries, stores, 
. Living-rooms for matron. Small 
om for remedial exercises (massage by 
ll mistress). Rest-room adjoining— 
wer matron’s supervision. Living- 
»oms for porter and his wife and accom- 
edation for six women servants to live in, 
ith servants’ sitting-room and bath-room, 


BOLTON SCHOOL COMPETITION: 


etc. Separate entrance’ and staircase. 
Library: This may be central and 
common to the two sides and for special 
studies; alcoves formed in fittings, etc. 
Reading-reom adjoining library. Music- 
rooms: Music classroom for fifteen pupils 
and eight practice-rooms. Gymnasium, 
with necessary changing rooms and other 
accessories. Instruction-room. Games, 
stores, etc. Large play-room may be in 
semi-basement or in separate block. Girl 
Guides: Assembly and orderly room, with 


commandant’s office. Ditto. Two small 
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Fist-floor Plan. 


Ground-floor Plan 
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rooms, for arranging flowers, near lava~ 


tories. Cloakrooms in four separate divi- 
sions, each with ample dressing and 
changing and drying-rooms, lavatories, 


w.c.s, and bicycle-room ; all as required by 
Secondary School Regulations. Service- 
room on each floor. Swimming bath in 
detached building, with dressing boxes for 
girls and other accessories complete. 


Boys’ School. 
Separate entrances for seniors and 
juniors from front or/and end, with covered 
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FIRST-PREMIATED DESIGN. 


CHARLES T. ADSHEAD, A.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT. 
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part for ‘early comers. Entrance into 
playground on south side; well-lighted 
corridors 8 ft. to ro ft. wide. Space to be 
provided for book lockers outside the class- 
rooms in the senior division. Staircases 
4 ft. to 6ft. wide, open on one side, 
arranged for conv enient use and to give 
adequate escape in case of fire. Assembly 
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BOLTON SCHOOL COMPETITION : 


HORACE FIELD, F.R.I.B.A., AND H. DIGHTON PEARSON, F.R.IB.A., ARCHITECTS. 


THE ARCHITECTS’ 


NEW’? PUBLIC SCHOOL BUILDINGS FOR BOYS & GIRLS 


hall to seat 500 on main floor, with gallery ; 

platform end available as stage, with 
two retiring rooms, unless adjoining rooms 
can be made available; to be central and 
readily accessible both from the school 
and from outside, with necessary safety 
exits. Classrooms as follows -to be 
arranged to get as much sun as possible ; 
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to have good cupboard space and open 


fireplace to each room: Two classrooms, 
each for thirty-five pupils; thirteen class. 


rooms, each for twenty- five pupils ; ten 
classrooms, each for twenty pupils, 
Science Department: One _ elementan 


science laboratory for twenty-five pupils, 
physics | 


one elementary laboratory fo: 


como: 


SECOND-PREMIATED DESIGN. 
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venty-five pupils, one advanced physics 
vboratory for ten pupils, one elementary 
hemical laboratory for twenty-five pupils, 
ne advanced chemical laboratory for ten 
upils, with balance-room between. Two 
-cture-rooms, each for twenty-five pupils, 
joining laboratories, with preparation 


-art store room. 


rooms and stores, and science master’s 
room. Art department for fifty pupils, 
divisible, and with art master’s room and 
Handicraft department 
for manual training for fifty pupils, with 
master’s room and store for materials and 
tools. Staff-rooms: Headmaster, secretary, 
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BOYS ASSEMBLY HALL 


doctor, waiting and interview room, 
available also for committee ; staff-rooms 
for men and women teachers, monitors’ 
room, lavatory, w.c., and cloakroom 
accommodation for each. Adequate store 
rooms, including book and stationery 
store, with distribution counter. Dining- 


SECOND-PREMIATED DESIGN. 


SCHOOL COMPETITION: 


BOLTON 


HORACE FIELD, F.R.J.B.A., AND H. DIGHTON PEARSON, F.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECTS. 
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hall for 200, with kitchen service room and 
dinner lift, if required, and necessary 
pantries, stores, etc. Living rooms for 
matron. Small room for remedial exer- 
cises (massage by drill instructor). Rest 
room adjoining, under matron’s supervi- 
sion. Living-rooms for porter and_ his 
wife, and accommodation for six women 
servants to live in, with servants’ sitting- 
room and bathroom, etc., separate entrance 
and staircase. Library: This might be 
central and common to the two sides and 
for special studies. Alcoves formed in 
fittings. Reading-room adjoining library. 
Music classrooms for fifteen pupils and five 
practice rooms. Gymnasium, with neces- 
sary changing rooms, shower bath, and 
other accessories. Instruction room. 
Games, stores, etc. Large play-room may 
be in semi-basement or in separate block. 
Cadet corps (150): Armoury and orderly 
room, with commandant’s office. Ditto. 
Scout troop: Room with four small -instruc- 
tion rooms partitioned off, and office for 
scoutmaster. Ditto. Cloakrooms separate 
for monitors, seniors and juniors, with 
changing and drying rooms, lavatories, 
water-closets, and urinals, and_bicycle- 
room; all as required by Secondary 
School Regulations. Service-room on 
each floor. Present swimming bath will be 
utilised for boys. 
General. 

Central heating made available for both 
schools, and with extension for swimming 
baths. School heating by hot water ; open 
fireplaces subsidiary only. Ventilation as 
Secondary School Regulations. Storage 
for coal, cinders, etc. Coal lift accessible 
at each floor. Electric lighting through- 
out. Vacuum cleaning plant installation. 

There were forty-eight competitors. 


SCOTTISH HOUSING COM- 
PETITION. 


Following is the result of the architec- 
tural competition promoted by the Insti- 
tute of Scottish Architects, as authorised 
by the Local Government Board for Scot- 
land. The Local Government Board in- 
timate that the following is ithe list of com- 
petitors to whom premiums have been 
awarded :— 


Section [.—Lay-Out and Design of 

Cottage and Flatted Types of Houses. 

Premium of 4125: Miss E. D. Blacker 
and Mr. H. Heathman, 4, Colston Street, 
Tramways Centre, Bristol. 

Premiums of £42: Mr. James A. Arnott 
and Mr. Burnett N. H. Orphoot, 13, 
Young Street, Edinburgh; Mr. John A. W. 
Grant, 15, Cargill Terrace, Edinburgh. 

Premium of £41: ‘Messrs. Cullen Loch- 
head and Brown, Brandon Chambers, 
Hamilton. 

Premiums of £20: Mr. Alex. Inglis, 14, 
Bridge Street, Hawick; Mr. James Auston 
Laird, Summerlea, Kilmacolm; Messrs. 
Greig and Fairbairn, 31, York Place, 
Edinburgh. 

Premiums of £15: 
and Rutherford, East Port Street, Dun- 
fermline; Mr. A. R. Dannatt, Great 
Waltham, Chelmsford; Mr. C. Harrold 
Norton, 14, Bedford Row, London, W.C. ; 
Mr. James D. Cairns, 63, George Street, 
Edinburgh. 


Section [I.—Lay-Out and Design of 
Tenements. 
Premium of £100: Mr. John Arthur, 
137, West Regent Street, Glasgow. 
Premium ‘of £60: Mr. Wallace March- 
ment, 41, Ovington Street, Cadogan 
Square, London, S.W. 


Messrs. Muirhead 


Premium of £40: Mr. James Carruthers, 
209, St. Vincent Street, Glasgow. 

Premiums of £15: Mr. G. Washington 
Browne, 1, Randolph Cliff, Edinburgh; 
Messrs. Stewart and Paterson, 16, Blyths- 
wood Square, Glasgow. 

Premiums of #10: 


Mr. John A, W. 


Grant, 15, Cargil Terrace, Edinburgh; 
Mr. A. G. Paton, 44, Apsley Street, 


Partick, Glasgow; Mr. W. W. Mitchell, 
Church Gate, Cheshunt, Herts; Messrs. 
Hutton and Taylor, 212, Bath Street, 
Glasgow. 


Section I1].—Design of a One-Storey 
Cottage. 

Premium of £40: Mr. John Arthur, 137, 
West Regent Street, Glasgow. 

Premium of £25: Messrs. Cullen, Loch- 
head and Brown, Brandon Chambers, 
Hamilton. 

Premiums of £10: Messrs. Stewart and 
Paterson, 16, Blythswood Square, 
Glasgow: Mr. James A. Arnott and Mr. 
Burnett N. H. Orphoot, 13, Young Street. 
Edinburgh. 

The Board are considering the composi- 
tion of the panel of architects in terms of 
section 4 of the conditions of the competi- 
tion, from which local authorities may 
select architects to assist and advise them 
in the preparation and execution of their 
housing schemes. The panel list will be 
published in due course and copies for- 
warded to local authorities. 


COMPERITIONS. OPEN: 


“ Daily Mail’ Ideal (Workers’) Homes. 
In its issue of February 10 the “ Daily 
Mail ’’ invited designs for ideal (workers’) 
homes, ‘‘ according to the recommenda- 
tions and standards laid down in the 
report of the Committee appointed by the 
Local Government Board and the Secre- 
tary for Scotland, under the chairmanship 
of Sir J. Tudor Walters, M.P.,’’ which re- 
port competitors are requested to study. 
For the purposes of this competition the 
country is divided into four areas—namely 
(1) Northern, (2) Midland, (3) Welsh in- 
dustrial areas, and (4) Southern and Mid- 
land Counties Rural area. The award in 
respect of each area will be one of £500 
for the best set of drawings of two cot- 
tages, or two of a block of cottages, one 
showing north aspect treatment and the 
other the south aspect treatment. The 
fotlowing will act as assessors, and the pro- 
moters have agreed to accept the decision 
of the majority as final: Mrs. Sanderson- 
Furniss, Secretary Housing Sub-Com- 
mittee of the Labour Party; Mrs. Barton, 
Co-operative Union; Mr. Seebohm Rown- 
tree; Captain Reiss, President of the 
Town Planning and Garden City Associa- 
tion; Mr. Courtenay M. Crickmer, 
F.R.I.B.A., winner of the ‘‘ Daily Mail ’’ 
cottage competition of 1912; and three 
architects appointed by the President of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, 
whose names will be published in the 
‘* Daily Mail.’’ Full conditions, and illus- 
trations of the plans to be followed are 
given in the ‘‘ Daily Mail’ of February io. 
March ro is the date on which all designs 
must be received by the Secretary, ‘‘ Daily 
Mail’? Ideal (Workers’) Homes Competi- 
tion, 130, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 
Housing, Pontypool. 

The Pontypool Urban District Council 
invite the submission by architects of de- 
signs and plans for four types of houses 
for the purposes of their housing scheme. 
Full particulars on application to the 
Clerk, Town Hall, Pontypool. 
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Trade Mark Design. 


Messrs, Robt. Ingham Clark and Co,, 
Limited, of West Ham Abbey, Stratford, 
E.15, offer a hundred guineas for a design 
for a trade mark. Following are the in- 
structions and conditions: 

(1) Designs to be based on the seated 
figure of ‘‘ Britannia,’’ as shown in a 
sketch on the leaflet of instructions 
issued by the firm, and to include the ship 
and lighthouse. The words ‘* Registered 
Trade Mark ”’ to form part of the design. 
(2) All designs to be in colour (flat wash). 
Modelling of figure, drapery, etc., and all 
outlines to be in bold black pen or brush 
lines. Object: To obtain a bold design 
for poster work, which will also bear re. 
duction down to, say, I in. square. (3) 
Designs to be about 24 in. by 19 in. (or a 
circle 9 in. radius) in size, and mounted on 
_stiff board having not more than 3 im. 
margin at top, bottom, and sides. (4) 
No name, address, or mark of identifica- 
tion may appear on any part of the draw- 
ing, mounting board, or packing, but 4 
sealed envelope, containing full name and 
address of the author must be attached to 
the back of each design. (5) The pre- 
miated design to become the property of 
the company without reservation. (6) 
Neither the directors nor the company will 
be responsible for loss of, or damage to, 
designs received. (7) Designs must be 
addressed ‘‘ Sales Promotion ’’ Dept. 
‘‘ Messrs. Robt. Ingham Clark and Co., 
Ltd,, West Ham Abbey, Stratford, E.15,” 
and be delivered by twelve noon on Satur- 
day, April 12, 1919. (8) No member Of 
company’s staff or their personal friends 
may compete. (9) The premium to be 
awarded by ballot, in which responsible 
heads of departments shall take part. For 
this purpose each design will be allocated 
a number and the author of the one secur- 
ing the largest mumber of votes will be 
awarded roo guineas. (10) In the event 
of less than twelve designs being received 
the directors reserve the right to cancel 
the competition. (11) The decision of the 
company’s chairman to be final in all 
matters of dispute. (12) The receipt of a 
design by the company shall imply the 
acceptance of each and all the above condi- 
tions by its author notwithstanding any 
written statement to the contrary. 


DR. COWAN ON HOUSING. 


At a meeting held at the rooms of in 
“Architectural Society of Ireland—Mr. Mar. 
tin J. Burke in the chair—Dr. Cowan, 0 
the Local Government Board, delivered at 
address on the housing question to < 
gathering of architects and others. Th 
lecturer prefaced his more detailed remark: 
and exposition by a general historical re 
view of the question in its social ant 
financial. aspects. The housing problem 
pressing and difficult before the war, ha 
now become one of extreme urgency an 
vital importance. The present demant 
for a larger house for the working man 
fitted with more conveniences, combine: 
with the enormous rise in the cost 0 
materials and labour, has made the tas! 
of those who are responsible for th 
planning and building of this class of hous 
one of overwhelming difficulty. The lowes 
rent at which a house which is now Té 
garded as being the minimum in capacit 
and accommodation required can be let } 
somewhere about 4s. per week per room t 
cover loan charges and repayment, and } 
is now recognised on all hands that privat 
enterprise can no longer be relied upon t 
meet the demand. 
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LEGAL. 


Rights of Light Case. 


Citchfield-Speer and another v. Queen 
Anne’s Gate Syndicate (No. 2), Lid., 
and Ford and Walton, Ltd. 


ebruary 10, Chancery Division. 
P. O. Lawrence. 


_His Lordship delivered his reserved 
udgment in this action, which was 
wrought by Mrs. M. F. C. Litchfield-Speer 
md Mr. L. F. N. Schuster, as owner and 
lessee and occupier of 22, Old Queen 
street, Westminster, against Queen Anne’s 
irate Syndicate (No. 2), Ltd., of Victoria 
street, Westminster, and Messrs. Ford 
md Walton, Ltd., builders, of High 
toad, Kilburn, claiming an injunction to 
estrain defendants from continuing the 
‘rection of buildings at 25 and 27, Old 
Jueen Street, so as to cause a nuisance or 
)bstruction to the windows of the plaintiffs’ 
sitchen and music room; or, in the alter- 
vative, they claimed damages. 

Mr. Coleridge, K.C., and Mr. G. N. 
scott appeared for the plaintiffs, and Mr. 
jenkins; K.C., and Mr. H. B. Vaisey for 
lefendants. 

His Lordship, in giving judgment, 
laving stated the facts, said the plaintiffs’ 
case was that the defendants’ proposed 
yuildings when completed would appreci- 
bly and substantially diminish the 
umount of light coming to the windows of 
he kitchen and music room in the plain- 
iffs’ premises, and to restrain that the 
plaintiffs claimed an injunction. Defen- 
lants contended that the plaintiffs in the 
ircumstances had no cause of action 
inless the plaintiffs could show substan- 
ial damage, or such damage as would be 
trreparable. Since the decision in the 
olls case, the motion to be determined in 
‘verv case of obstruction of ancient lights 
Vas not how much light had_ been 
»bstructed, but, rather, how much light 
vas left. In his judgment, the decision in 
he Colls case had not abrogated the power 
#f the Court in such cases as the present. 
m this case he had arrived ata clear con- 
tlusion upon the whole of the evidence 
riven on both sides. He had visited the 
wemises at the request of both sides. 
With regard to the kitchen, although he 
hought the diffused and direct light to 
he kitchen would be somewhat reduced 
vy the defendants’ buildings, he had come 
9 the conclusion that it would be un- 
reasonable to hold that the defendants’ 
1¢w buildings would cause a nuisance to 
he kitchen. For those reasons he held 
hat the plaintiffs failed as regarded the 
itchen. As regarded the music room, the 
incumstances were different. He intended 
0 decide this part of the case on the foot- 
ng that clear glass and not glazed glass 
vas in the windows of that room, because, 
yiven clear glass, he held that the music 
‘00m was a well lighted room. The evi- 
lence given satisfied him that, if the 
lefendants’ new buildings were completed 
vecording to the present design, the music 
‘om would be rendered more uncomfort- 
ble and less habitable than before, and 
hat some loss of light to that room would 
pe Sustained was admitted. He thought 
he quantity of light that) would be 
bstructed by the defendants’ buildings 
vould be substantial and excessive, and 
1 therefore thought that the obstruction 
‘ould not be justified. The plaintiffs’ evi- 
fence on this point had convinced him that 
he defendants’ new buildings would, if 
‘ompleted to the height contemplated, be 


Before Mr. Justice 


a nuisance to the music room. He did 
not, however, think that the selling or 
letting value of the plaintiffs’ premises 
would be diminished as much as was stated 
by the plaintiffs’ witnesses. In these cir- 
cumstances, he came to the conclusion 
that the plaintiffs had established a case 
for the granting of an injunction. He 
therefore made a declaration that the 
defendants were not entitled to erect any 
buildings so as to cause a nuisance or 
obstruction to the light of the\music room, 
with liberty to the plaintiffs to apply for 
an injunction generally. With regard to 
the costs, as the plaintiffs had failed in 
respect of the kitchen, but had succeeded 
as to the music room, he thought that 
justice would be done if he ordered the 
defendants to pay the plaintiffs one-half of 
their costs of the action. 
Judgment was entered accordingly. 


THE FIRST EGYPTIAN A.R.I.B.A. 
AND HIS NATIONAL SERVICE. 


Mr. Habib Basta, A.R.I.B.A., was a 
leading figure at a complimentary dinner 
given by the Coptic Committee in London 
to Mr. S. H. Leeder, the author of ‘‘ The 
Modern Sons of the Pharaohs,’’ at the 
First Avenue Hotel, Holborn, on Thurs- 
day, February 6. Mr. Leeder’s book deals 


with the manners and customs of the 
native Christians of Egypt, who are 


known as the Copts, and Mr. Basta is 
chairman of the Coptic Committee in 
London. The Bishop of London presided 
over a large and influential company, 
which included the Baroness Amherst of 
Hackney, Lady Sydenham, Lady Newnes, 
and many of the leading members of the 
Egyptian community in London. 

In proposing the toast of ‘ The Guest of 
the Evening,’’ Mr, Basta said he had 
known Mr. Leeder for the last six years, 
during which time he had learned to 
admire his sterling principles, and he was 
always impressed by his geniality, 
sincerity, and unfailing courtesy. As 
Egyptians they felt proud of his great in- 
terest and love for Egypt and its people. 
His book was instructive, interesting, and 
absorbing in the highest degree, and they 
owed him a debt of gratitude for bringing 
before the public the fact that the. Copts 
were the modern sons of the Pharaohs. 

The Rev. H. J. Fynes-Clinton, in sup- 
porting the toast of ‘‘ Our Hosts,’ de- 
scribed Mr. Basta as ‘‘ the modern 
Pharaoh.’”” He made Mr. _ Basta’s 
acquaintance when he lived in the trans- 
parency of the Crystal Palace, or, rather, 
when his work there showed his engineer- 
ing .skill through glass. He had learned 
to look upon him as a real friend 
in all sorts of phases of life. He 
knew him not only as an_ engineer, 
but as an attendant at their Church 
of St. John’s in Norwood. Their friend- 
ship might be taken as a sample of what 
ought to be the relationship between 
Britons and Egyptians, who had lately be- 
come more closely connected with us in 
our Empire. We must foster the rela- 
tionship. Mr. Basta had turned his atten- 
tion to the queen of the arts, architecture, 
devoting to it the genius which he had 
inherited from the masters of the pure, 
virile, and magnificent architecture of 
ancient Egypt, and which he (the speaker) 
hoped he would develop and bring into 
modern shape to make useful for his 
country. He hoped Mr. Basta would not 
be corrupted by the extraordinary con- 
glomeration of styles which he saw in our 
own country in the name of architecture. 
They congratulated Mr. Habib Basta on 


being, he believed, the first Egyptian to 
attain the honour of being an Associate of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects. 
Not content with that,Mr.Habib Basta had 
lately turned his attention to another phase 
of life, and had obtained the thanks and the 
admiration of the Service which we con- 
sidered our premier one in this country, 
and whose praise was not so lightly given 
—the British Royal Navy. In the testi- 
monial which the -Admiralty gave Mr. 
Basta they wrote in and specially under- 
lined the word ‘‘ much ”’ before ‘‘ satisfac- 
tion with his services,’? and it was not un- 
likely that his assiduous inspection of 
mines had prevented much foodstuff being 
blown up on its way to England. 


HISTORIC WINDOWS OF 
WESTMINSTER. 


The stained glass windows of Westmin- 
ster Abbey and St. Margaret’s, which were 
taken down and buried in the crypt of the 
Abbey after the first German air raid on 
London, are about to be reinstated in their 
former positions. Each bit of glass had to 
be carefully taken out, numbered, and 
stored away—a delicate and tedious. task, 
but comparatively easy compared with that 
of replacement. . 

The most historically interesting 
window that has been thus preserved is the 
East window from St. Margaret’s. 

It was originally intended (says a writer 
in the “Sunday Times”) for the chapel of 
Henry VII. in Westminster Abbey, being 
the gift of Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain 
to that king on the occasion of the 
betrothal of this eldest son Arthur to their 
daughter, Katharine of Arragon. Made in 
Flanders, it was unfinished by 1509, when 
Henry VII. died, and on account of a re- 
markable chain of events it never found its 
way to the Abbey. Prince Arthur had 
predeceased his father after a_ brief 
married life of four months and nineteen 
days, and the crown, therefore, passed to 
Henry VIII., who shortly after succeeding 
to the throne married his brother’s widow. 
This alone made the window an inappro- 
priate reminder of the fact which, for the 
moment, Henry desired to. forget, for in 
the left and right bottom lights were the 
figures of Arthur and Katharine. Still 
less appropriate did it become when Henry 
began to tire of Katharine and desired to 
divorce her. It was accordingly sent to 
the Abbey church of Waltham, where it 
remained until the dissolution of the 
monastery, when it was set up in a private 
chapel at New Hall, Wiltshire. 

This property was soon afterwards pur- 
chased, curiously enough, by Sir Thomas 
Boleyn, father of Anne Boleyn, who 
became the wife of Henry after his deser- 
tion of Katharine. The property—and the 
window—subsequently passed into the 
hands of Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, 
whose son sold it to General Monk. 

The latter 1s said! to have buried the 
window to preserve it from the mistaken 
zeal of Puritanism during the Civil War. 
At the restoration of the Monarchy the 
window was replaced in the same chapel, 
which, in the course of time, became 
ruinous. It was then taken down and sold 
for another private chapel at Copthall, 
near Epping. The proprietor of the 
latter, in 1758, offered it for £400 to the 
churchwardens at St. Margaret’s, who were 
able to purchase it out of a grant from 
Parliament in aid of the restoration of the 
church. Thus, after 250 years, the beau- 
tiful window found a home within 200 
yards of its intended haven. 
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PROGRESS OF THE HOUSING. MOVEMENT. 


Barnstaple. 

The number of cottages required at 
Barnstaple is over 200, and it has been de- 
cided to ask Captain J. C. Southcombe, 
architect, to supply plans and estimates. 


Chester-le-Street. 

The Chester-le-Street Urban Council 
agreed to the offer of 40.237 acres for 
£4,000, practically £100 per acre. The 
Council has at present fifty houses on an 
estate which is designed to hold 200, and 
with the land now purchased it will be pos- 
sible to erect 600 working-class houses. 
The Surveyor of the County Council pro- 
poses to widen the 1oo-year-old bridge on 
the main road at the north entrance to the 
town. 

Consett. 

The Consett Urban Council proposes to 
erect 500 houses, while a further 300 will 
be built later on to satisfy the require- 
ments of the growing population. The 500 
dwellings will be semi-detached, and will 
consist of four, five, and six rooms, and 
will mostly be fitted with bathrooms, each 
house having a large or small garden. 
The surveyor has already prepared the 
necessary plans, and the Council is nego- 
tiating with the Consett Iron Company, 
Ltd., for suitable sites, in the Templetown, 
Delves Lane, and Castleside Road areas. 


Croydon. 

Croydon’s housing scheme, which 
entails a capital outlay of £800,000, is to 
provide 1,500 houses—1r,oco at os. a week 
and 500 at 1os. 6d., exclusive of rates. 
There will not be more than twelve to the 
acre, and they will stand well back from 
the road. 


Godalming. 

Godalming Corporation has adopted a 
scheme for the purchase of land and the 
erectzon of fifty-eight houses in three 
types, at rentals of 7s., 8s. 6d., and tos. 
per week. 


Manchester. 

The Public Health Committee of Man- 
chester propose to. develop the Blackley 
Estate, and to arrange that a tenth of the 
number of houses erected shall have two 
bedrooms. They suggest further that in 
all plans for housing schemes the height 
of rooms on ground floors shall be 8% ft. 
and on the upper floors 8 ft., bathrooms to 
be on the upper floors. Provision is also 
made on the Blackley estate for the erec- 
tion of a few larger houses suitable for 
medical men and others, for shops, and for 
an hotel at the corner of Victoria Avenue 
and Middleton Road. 


Newcastle. 

The Newcastle Corporation Housing 
Committee approved an architects’ lay-out 
plan of 116 acres of land at Walker for 
housing purposes. Premiums of 100, 
£50, and £25 will be offered for the three 
best plans in the opinion of the 
committee. 


An estate has been purchased in New- 
castle-on-Tyne to build cottages on an en- 
tirely new plan. Each cottage on the estate 
will have a continuous service of hot water ; 
it will be heated by radiators; gas and 
electric light will be included in the rent. 
In order to minimise the criticisms which 
arise when housing experts inspect model 
villages, the manufacturing firm interested 
in the scheme are building a sample cottage 


on a site in the cenire of the city for de- 
monstration purposes. Housing experts 
from all over the country will be invited to 
inspect the cottage and to suggest improve- 
ments. 


Oswestry. 
The Oswestry Town Council adopted a 
scheme to acquire three sites for work- 
men’s dwellings. At first it was proposed 
to erect 100 houses, but the number would 
be increased as time went on. 


Pontefract. 

One hundred and twenty-four worlsmen’s 
dwellings are to be erected near the bar- 
racks at Pontefract, at the rate of twelve 
to the acre. 


Rhyl. 
Rhyl Council have secured the sife of 
the botanical gardens, covering ten acres, 
for a housing scheme. 


St. Helens. 

At a meeting of the St. Helens ‘Town 
Council the proposal of the Health Com- 
mittee to spend £45,000 on the purchase. 
for the purposes of a housing scheme, of 
the residence and estate of Sir David 
Gamble, at Windlehurst, was passed. 


Salford. 

Salford Health Committee hope to 
increase the housing accommodation « 
the borough by 1,000 houses. They have 
already secured the permission of the 
Council to apply to the Local Government 
Board for permission to borrow £28,500 
for the purchase of land in the district of 
Lower Kersal. 

Stornoway. 

In view of the great scarcity of houses 
in Stornoway, Lord Leverhulme proposes 
building 300 dwelling houses this year, 300 
next year, and 300 in 1921, and does not 
intend charging any ground rent or feu 
duty for the sites. 


W atford. 

Watford Urban Council has decided to 
purchase for £27,500 the Callow Land 
Estate of 130 acres, on which to erect 280 
houses. 


Wembley. 

Wembley Urban Council has decided 
to purchase the necessary land im its dis- 
trict on which to put 180 houses as a first 
instalment, and these will probably be let 
at an average rental of 128. a week. 
Whether they shall be built by municipal 
enterprise or put out to contract has not 
yet been decided. The Town Planning 
Committee have favourably received, and! 
are now considering, some proposals made 
by the Trades and Labour Council. They 
suggest the paving of paths with non-slip 
slabs; the use of swing windows, so that 
the outside can be cleaned from the in- 
side; sliding doors fitted to all rooms; 
round corners in all the rooms; central- 
ised washhouses ; and electrical power for 
heating and lighting. Central heating, it 
is pointed out, would save coal and 
obviate the necessity of 180 cooking 
ranges and coal-cellars. 


Wimbledon. 

Wimbledon, Merton, New Malden, and 
Mitcham have decided not to wait for the 
larger housing scheme which is contem- 
plated by the Conference of County and 
Local Authorities in Greater London who 


of London and Greater 
a single authority for 


favour the area 
London forming 
housing purposes. 

It has been concluded that further 
housing accommodation should be pro. 
vided at once, and that each authority 
should formulate and carry out a scheme 
on the understanding that no more than i¢ 
per cent. of the loss, not exceeding a rate o} 
a penny in the £, should be borne by the 
local authorities. Merton has already re. 
suscitated the housing and town-planning 
scheme they had almost completed wher 
the war broke out, and will immediate 
apply to the Local Government Board fo: 
sanction to proceed with it. 


Architect for Aberdare Housing Scheme 
Mr. W. D. Jenkins, of Llandilo anc 
London, has been appointed architect i 


connection with Aberdare housing schemi 


at a salary of £450 perannum. 


Premier and Housing. 

Mr. Lloyd George is taking keen interes 
in the solution of the housing problem 
and while in Paris is understood to hav 
worked personally on the scheme in thi 
comparatively rare intervals he was able t 
snatch from the pressing business of thi 
Peace Conference. 


A Week-end School of Housing. 

A week-end lecture scliool on housing 
held by the Garden Cities and Town Plan 
ning Association, has been opened wit 
an inspection of the Hampstead Garde: 
Suburb, which was succeeded by a serie 
of lectures on various aspects of th 
housing movement. A visit to Letchwort) 
concluded the meetings. 

Among the subjects discussed durin, 
the lectures were opportunities for reerea 
tion and the fostering of the communé 
spirit by co-operation in such matters be 
tween the tenants on an estate. In thi 
lecture, as in all the others, it was em 
phasised that housing cannot be dis 
sociated from general local problem: 
Another lecture by Capt. Reiss gave th 
audience a mass of useful information Cor 
cerning the extent of the need, the reason 
for the shortage of houses, the laws dea. 
ing with housing, both as regards existin 
and prospective buildings, and the method 
to be pursued in planning a_ buildin 
scheme on sensible lines. Further leeture 
from the architect’s point of view were b 


Mr. Raymond Unwin and _ Professc 
Adshead. The former emphasised th 
effect of housing on the spiritual an 


mental outlook of the inhabitant. He es 
plained that overcrowding is unnecessar 
in the interests of economy, as the sayin 
of expenditure on road-making in a schem 
of the garden city or suburb type is suff 
cient or nearly sufficient to give everyon 
light, air, and space for a garden. Pr 
fessor Adshead dwelt chiefly on town plar 
ning, in some ways a technical subject, bt 
in this case it was made not only simpl 
but of thrilling interest. Mrs. Baker tol 
the school what the working woman ha 
decided that she needed in her home, an 
later on Captain Reiss lectured again 0 
what could be done to help the problem b 
the members of the school Now a loeé 
scheme might be criticised, now a locé 
voluntary committee could be formed, ap 
many other interesting suggestions, an 
finally, Mr. Culpin gave a ‘‘ model”? Ie 
ture as a help to those who intended to us 
the powder and shot with which they ha 
been so liberally supplied. 


si 
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THE WEEKS NEWS FROM FAR AND: NEAR, 


Cottages for Police Officers, Herts. 
‘Herts Standing Joint Committee propose 
, purchase sites for the erection of thirty- 
vo cottages for police officers at an esti- 
sated cost of £16,000. 

Building Trades Wages. 

Wages in the building trades in the 
outh are to be practically doubled com- 
ared with pre-war rates, as the result of 
egotiations between the National Federa- 
‘on of Building Trades Operatives and the 
outhern Counties Master Builders’ 
‘ederation. 


‘nemployment in the Building Trade. 
In the building trade on January 24, 
3,000 persons were drawing the out-of- 
‘ork donation, and it is important that 
indlords and tenants should realise that 
rrears of painting and decoration may 
ow be overtaken with advantage to the 
ublic and all concerned. 


Organ as War Memorial. 
At a meeting of Old Boys at Mercers’ 
cheol, Holborn, a fund of £250 was 
uaranteed for purchasing an organ as a 
remorial to Old Boys who have fallen in 
ne war. It was stated that the names of 
2€ fallen would-be inscribed on the front 
f the organ, and that this was an exclu- 
vely Old Boys’ effort, the Mercers’ Com- 
any as governors of the school being left 
‘ith a free hand to do what they wished. 


~ Sanatorium for Bedfordshire. 

Bedfordshire. County. Council have de- 
ded to buy Mogerhanger Park and man- 
on, with a total acreage of 27 acres, for 
re sum of £7,000, for a county sana- 
vxrium. JIn- addition, they bought, from 
re Duke of Bedford, certain huts at 
mpthill. Park Military Camp for £1,400. 
‘he total cost of the sanatorium, which 
all provide eighty beds, will be £12,000, 
icluding £2,000 for furnishing. 


Portland Quarries Busy. 
Portland stone masons are returning to 
le quarries in large numbers on their 
‘lease from the Army. Stone from the 
dand is largely used in important public 
uildings in London, and when the 
overnment placed a ban on the comple- 
on of premises in course of erection Port- 
ind stone quarries were practically closed 
own. Now, however, there would appear 
p be some prospect of the ban being 
-moved. 


Early Example of Cement Block 
Building. 

A correspondent. of the ‘‘ Scotsman ”’ 
ates that a house of cement blocks was 
uilt'in Winchburgh about ten years ago, 
nd is standing evidence to the success of 
we idea. It looks, he says, exactly like a 
ressed stone building. The blocks were 
lade in wood boxes. The face was first 
tid in, then a large rubber bag was put 
\ imflated, then the box was filled up, and 
llowed to set. The rubber bag was with- 
fawn through a hole left open in the end 
f the box. 


| = - Diseased Timber Scare. 

Fears are expressed that unless those 
‘sponsible for the carrying into effect of 
te Government’s housing scheme take the 
featest precautions as to the quality of 
'¢ Materials used in building the houses 
fave jury may be done to the health of 
‘¢ Nation. One expert is of the opinion 
tat the so-called Spanish influenza may 
entually be traced to the use of diseased 


timber in modern houses. To sleep in a 
bedroom in which fungoid growth is in 
active operation is comparable to sleeping 
in close proximity to a dustbin. Wood is 
only a vegetable product, and the same 
sort of decomposition is likely to occur— 
out of sight—in a building containing in- 
fected material as arises from decaying 
vegetable refuse in a dustbin. 


Proposed Housing and Traffic Authority. 

A committee of the Town Planning In- 
stitute has drawn up the memorandum for 
establishing a Development Housing and 
Traffic Authority for London: and the 
Home Counties. This work was done by 
the Institute on the suggestion of the 


President of the Local Government 
Board, who requested a deputation 
to formulate their proposals in regard 


to the creation of a Housing Authority 
for Greater London. The ideas of the 
committee are set out very exhaustively in 
the texts of the memorandum and of the 
draft. Bill. Experts in local government 
have been. called in to deal with the com- 
plicated subject, and the draft Bill has been 
revised in consultation with a committee 
of the London Society, of which Sir Aston 
Webb, P.R.A., is chairman. 


Large New Dock for London. 

An enormous dock, which will cost 
several million pounds, is under construc- 
tion on the south side of the Royal Albert 
Dock, with the object of retaining for 
London her proud position as the premier 
port of the world.. The new dock has a 
water area of sixty-four acres, with a depth 
of 38 ft. The length of the dock is capable 
of extension to gio ft..by means of a float- 
ing caisson, thus allowing the docking of 
a vessel of the size of the Aquitania, which 
is 868 ft. long. Hitherto the largest ships 
on the Thames were those able to use the 
existing dock at Tilbury, which is only 
700 ft. in length. Three and a half million 
tons of material were excavated, and the 
concrete walls required half a million cubic 
yards of ballast and 70,coo tons of cement 
for their construction, <A gigantic floating 
crane is being built capable of lifting a 
hundred tons from or into the largest ships. 
Many workmen’s buildings had to be 
demolished to make room for the dock, 
and in their place 204 houses have been 
erected in the neighbourhood, on garden 
city lines, at a cost of £76,000. 


£80,000 for St. Andrews University 
Extensions. 

At a meeting of the University Court of 
St. Andrews University the principal, Sir 
John Herkless, reported that he had re- 
ceived from Mr. James Younger, LL.D., 
of Mount Melvills, an offer of a gift of 
£30,000 from himself and Mrs. Younger 
for the erection of a  quincentenary 
Memorial Hall at St. Andrews, to be used 
for graduation ceremonials, the site to be 
fixed later. The Court agreed to accept 
the offer with gratitude. It was also re- 
ported that, by the will of the late Mrs. 
Purdie, widow of Emeritus Professor 
Purdie, formerly Professor of Chemistry in 
in the university, the residue of her estate, 
amounting to about £25,000, was_ be- 
queathed to the university for the promo- 
tion of chemical research in the new 
chemical buildings at St. Andrews, to be 
devoted to post-graduate scholarships. The 
Principal. also intimated that Mr. George 
Bonar, of Dundee, had offered a gift of 
£25,000 for the purpose of providing teach- 
ing within the university at University 
College, Dundee, for. a degree in com- 


merce, provided that the university pro- 
ceeded promptly to institute such a degree. 
The Court agreed to accept Mr. Bonar’s 
gift and to express their recognition of his 
generosity. 

National Furniture Factories. 

The suggestion is made in the “ Daily 
News” that a number of national factories 
could be adapted to the furniture trade. 
Airoraft factories are well equipped with 
up-to-date wood-working machines such 
as are used for furniture prodiuction, and 
the workers, wno were mostly recruited 
from the furniture and wood-working 
trades, could easily be re-transferred to 
peace work. The new factories could 
supply many conveniences for household 
comfort which can never be found in 
workers’ houses built by private enter- 
prise, such as well-built cupboards and 
wardrobes, or anything that would take 
the place of the old shelving and miser- 
able furniture. . We should then have the 
best architects for our model cottages and 
the best furniture designers for their inte- 
rior fittings. We know of at least one 
eminent firm of builders that, in order to 
keep together its staff of skilled workers, 
who, when building- was suspended, were 
employed on aircraft, has employed them 
in furniture making. 


Government and the Brick Trade. 
The Government (a Welsh correspon- 
dent of the “Manchester Guardian” 
declares) has not shown a proper. under- 
standing -of the brick trade.. Late. in the 
war the demand for bricks for munitions 
was greater than the supply. Private 
building had already practically stopped, 


by Government action, when the brick 
trade was placed in the first list of 
‘restricted ” occupations, » along with 


luxury trades. The. Ministry appointed a 
Committee to consider the’ building in- 
dustry after the war. ~This Committee 
reported a shortage of bricks, and it-1s not 
realised that the position altered funda- 
mentally on the signing of the armistice. 
There are brickworks at the present time 
languishing for want of orders and closed 
brickworks unable to open for the same 
reason. Brickworks are now — being 
starved for want of housing, and as a con- 
sequence housing later on will be starved 
for want of bricks. 

Schemes of Betterment for Plymouth. 

Plymouth Town Council have had under 
consideration schemes involving an expen- 
diture of about £800,000. The principal 
item is £210,000 for tramway extensions 
and renewals, and it is intended to link up 
the outlying Laira district with Plymouth 
and also important districts of Devonport, 
which cannot now be reached without a 
tramp from one section of tramways to 
another. About £120,000 is to be spent on 
improving the water supply, and £110,000 
on extensions to the asylum. Additions to 
school accommodation involving an expen- 
diture of £73,800 include three secondary 
schools, a school of art, one elementary 
school, and additions to Devonport Tech- 
nical School. Over £84,000 is provided for 
works of ia special and varied character, 
and £58,000 for improvements and addi- 
tions to the electricity undertaking. <A big 
scheme of housing is in preparation, and 
the amount provided for land is £57,540. 
Tothill is to be laid out as a park, and 
other works of this character undertaken 
at a cost of £29,000, while £21,000 is to be 
expended .on. the museum. 
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HOUSING CONSTRUCTION AND 
MATERIALS. 


‘‘ Construction Problems. in Relation to 
Housing ’’ was the subject of a lecture de- 
livered by Mr. James S. Boyd to the Archi- 
tectural Craftsmen’s Society at the Royal 
Technical College, Glasgow, on Friday, 
February 7. At the outset the lecturer 
stated that before we could solve the pro- 
blem of economical housing construction, 
we must have a radical modification of the 
existing building regulations, and it was on 
the assumption that compliance with the 
existing regulations would not be insisted 
upon, that he brought forward several sug- 
gestions for cheapening the cost of erec- 
tion of houses under the projected housing 
schemes now before the country. 

Cavity walls in brick or concrete were 
advocated, both for city and suburban use, 
as providing a dry and warm house during 
the winter, and a cool house during the 
summer. Concrete block and slab con- 
struction was also recommended for simi- 
lar reasons. 

As a matter of economy in maintenance 
it is advisable that ordinary plastering, ex- 
ternal plumber work, and external joinery 
should be reduced to the minimum. Also 
from the point of view of upkeep, the lec- 
turer advocated the substitution of case- 
ment windows for the familiar double-hung 
sash window, which cost a great deal for 
the repair of sash cords and fittings. The 
abolition of the common type of cast-iron 
kitchen range—which is more ornamental 
than useful—was also strongly urged, and 
a suitable gas-cooking stove substituted in 
the scullery, relieving the living-room from 
the cooking of meals and much of the pre- 
paratory work connected therewith. The 
living-room will thus cease to be a kitchen. 


SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS AND 
GOVERNMENT BUILDING. 


A deputation from the council of the 
Society of Architects recently waited on 
Sir Alfred Mond, the First Commissioner 
of Works, with the object of expressing the 
society’s views on the official control of 
housing schemes and other works. 

Mr. Edwin J. Sadgrove (President of the 
Society) pointed out that practising archi- 
tects had been very badly hit by the war, 
and that the society hoped the Government 
housing scheme would enable many of 
those architects, including those at present 
temporarily employed in the Office of 
Works, to re-establish themselves in private 
practice. The society held that the proper 
persons to be entrusted with the laying-out 
of housing schemes, and the design and 
supervision of the buildings, were the com- 
petent architects in the various districts, 
who understood the possibilities of utilising 
local materials and resources to the best 
advantage, and the necessity of preserving 
local amenities and traditions. The society 
asked for an assurance that it was not the 
intention of the Department either to con- 
tinue to undertake work which jin the 
opinion of the society should in the best 
interests of the community be placed in the 
hands of independent architects, or to ex- 
tend its scope and operations in connection 
with the Government housing scheme. 

Sir Alfred Mond said the Office of Works 
had to carry out the instructions of other 
Government Departments. He did not be- 
lieve, however, it was its intention to seelx 
powers to design and carry out housing 
schemes, although if local authorities ex- 
hibited lethargy in dealing with the pro- 


blem the Government might compel the 
Office of Works to undertake the work. 

On the question of control, Sir Alfred 
Mond thought the Office of Works was 
better qualified than any other Government 
Department to examine and advise on 
housing schemes submitted by local 
authorities. The society might rest assured 
that its representations would receive care- 
ful and sympathetic consideration. 


SHORT COURSES .-OF -ARCHI- 
TECTURAL TRAINING FOR 
DEMOBILISED MEN. 


Professor Abercrombie, of the Univer- 
sity of Liverpool Department of Civic De- 
sign, sends us the syllabuses of two short 
courses which have been specially 
arranged by the School of Architecture and 
the Department of Civic Design at Liver- 
pool University to meet the needs of mem- 
bers of His Majesty’s forces who on de- 
mobilisation feel the desire for reviving 
their technical accomplishments before re- 
turning to their normal course of life. 

A. Architectural.—This, it will be seen, 
is divided into three groups in order to 
meet the needs of architectural students 
according to their degrees of proficiency, 
and it will be noted that it is possible for 
a student to proceed, if he feels the need, 
to one of the regular courses which the 
University offers. 

B.—The Department of Civic Design.— 
This is a course lasting only six weeks and 
specially designed to put surveyors and 
architects into touch with those recent de- 
velopments of housing and town planning 
which have occurred during the war. It is 
intentionally kept short so as not to pre- 
vent those attending taking part in the 
housing plans that are being prepared 
under the Government scheme. It may 
be noted that this course has the special 
approval of the Local Government Board, 
which is anxious that a large number of 
architects shall be available in order that 
there may be no delay in the preparation 
of housing schemes. As many local authori- 
ties are still negotiating for the sites for 
their schemes it cannot be said that this 
course comes in any sense too late, and it 
is probable that schemes will be in pre- 
paration from now to the end of the pre- 
sent year, 


Short Course of Town Planning and 

flousing. 

A short course in town planning and 
housing has been arranged to meet the 
requirements of architects and surveyors 
who have been serving with H.M. Forces 
and who wish to refresh their knowledge 
and get into touch with the most recent 
developments of these subjects—particu- 
larly those aspects which are usually in- 
cluded in the term reconstruction. ~ 

The course, which has the approval of 
the Local Government Board, is under the 
direction of Professor Patrick Abercrombie, 
and applicants for admission will be re- 
quired to satisfy him that they are capable 
of profiting by it. Generally speaking, at 
least three years’ training as architects or 
surveyors will be considered necessary. 
The course will consist of lectures and 
studio work, and the professor in charge 
will have the co-operation of Mr. Chaloner 
Dowdall, B.C.L., Mr. Sydney Kelly, 
F.S.I., and Mr. T. H. Mawson. The 
course began on Monday, February 
17, and will last for six weeks. The fee 
for the course is four guineas, 

The subjects of the lectures are as: fol- 
lows :—1. The present state of the town 
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planning and housing questions in view 
of the conditions caused by the war, 2, 
General problems of town development in 
relation to (a) Industrial growth; (6) 
Communications; (c) Housing. Prelimin- 
ary investigations and survey work. 3. 
Selection of site: special conditions of 
urban ‘and rural conditions—economics, 


amenities and convenience of sites—socio-— 


logical studies. 4. Site planning: types 
of roads and lay out of open spaces. 5. 
The house plot: back approach; grouping; 
garden, etc. 6. Sanitation: drainage, 
refuse removal. 
Housing and Town Planning Act in rela- 
tion to general public health legislation, 8. 
Housing schemes in relation to town plan- 
ning schemes and bye-laws. g. Cottage 
planning: comparison of different types; 
local variations and conditions: equipment 
and working, e.g., cooking, hot water 
supply, etc. 10. Type plans: from L.G.B. 
memoranda, Board of Agriculture report; 
Sir Tudor Walters’ report; R.I.B.A. com- 
petitions, etc. 11. Elevations; materials; 
economic methods of building; standard- 
isation. of parts; application of standard- 
isation. 12. Consideration of recently 
completed housing schemes both Govern- 
ment and private. The studio work will 
include the preparation of a typical housing 
scheme with site plan to the scale of 
41 66 and 1-8th plans of houses. At the 
conclusion of the course an examination 
will be held. 


Special Course in Design. 

A special course in design has been 
arranged under the direction of Prof. C. H. 
Reilly and Mr. L. B. Budden. Applicants 
must be prepared! to spend a minimum of 
ten weeks on the course in the school. The 
maximum length of the course is twenty 


weeks. Students wishing to prolong 
their study in the school beyond 
that period must then take one 
of the regular courses leading to a 


certificate, diploma, or degree. In such 
cases, concessions in regard to time may be 
made by the Faculty of Arts on the appli- 
cation of the student. Students taking the 


special course will have free use of the 


studio daily. They can also attend any lec- 
tures given in the school. The inclusive 
fee for this special course in design is £10. 
Students, according to their capacity, will 
work out designs in one or more of the 
following categories: (a) Elementary: 
Exercises in use of elements of design and 
in simple composition. (b) Advanced: 
R.I.B.A.: Testimonies for final examina- 
tion for associateship or similar problems. 
(c) Advanced: R.I.B.A.: Thesis in design. 


COMING EVENTS. 


Royal Sanitary Institute Conference. 

The Royal Sanitary Institute have 
arranged a conference on “ Post-War 
Developments Relating to Public Health” 
to be held on March 13, 14, and 15, at 
which the following subjects will be 
brought forward for discussion: “ City 
Hygiene in Relation to Employment,’ 
“Housing for City Clerks and Similat 
Workers,” “Public Health Aspect 
Tuberculosis,” “Public Health Work and 
Propaganda,’ “Welfare Work in Face 
tories,” “Child Welfare Work.” 


Royal Academy Exhibition. 

We are officially informed that in view 
of the shortness of the notice recently 
given to the contrary, it has been decided 
that photographs of architecture and archi- 
tectural sculpture shall be admissible a 
last year for the Summer Exhibition of 
1919, 


nd 


7. The legal aspect: The 


j 
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‘NATIONAL PAPER ECONOMY. 


Although Government control of paper has been 
daxed, supplies are still short, and we would ask 
ur readers to co-operate with us in assisting the 
forts to eliminate waste. This they may do in 
ther of two ways— 

1. By placing a direct subscreption for the Journal 
wth the Publisher, or 

2. By placing with a newsagent an order for its 
‘gular delivery. 


The Inoffensive Electric’an,. 
‘T turns out that, after all, there is nothing 
_- inherently wicked in the profession or craft of 
_ the electrician. Some members of the haughty 


ibe seem quite human, and sane at that. Others—’ 
tose that threatened to cut off London’s supply of’ 


ght and power unless the Government gave the 
‘yde strikers all they wanted, “and then some ’’>— 
id led us to the reluctant conclusion that the milk 
“human kindness had soured within them, and that 
1 was not well with their mental health. The 
whealth. and aberration of the  intransigeant 
imority, however, seem to have been but temporary, 
nless sturdy members of the majority are sitting on 
'e heads of the plungers and kickers, for the threats 
ive not materialised ; nor could the worst have hap- 
mned in any case, for there were electricians ot 
prmal type who were prepared to avert from an 
joffensive public so great a calamity. The 
lectrical Power Engineers’ Association resolved to 
iaintain, with the aid of voluntary labour, the 
ublic supply of electricity ; the National Associa- 
on of Supervising Electricians offered its services 
| the Government ; and the Association of Engineers 
| Charge unanimously passed a resolution: “ That 
is meeting of skilled plant engineers place their 
vices at the disposal of the Government, further 
| secure the continuity of the electrical supply ot 
bndon’’ ; and, further, they condemned the action 
a section of a trade union in “attempting 
‘rogantly to dictate to the Government.’’ The 
titude of these three organisations is very reassur- 
ig to those who had begun to think that there must 
, something demoralising about electricity. It 
oves that the profession is sound at the core ; and 
¢ lesson will not be lost on other bodies of workers, 
n0 may confidently infer from it that heartless 
treason is self-defeating. 


Piccadilly Circus Scheme Accepted. 
Last week, the Westminster City Council passed 
2-designs for the southern extension of Piccaduly 
ireus.- Interviewed by a representative of the 
Jbserver,’’ Mr. Reginald Blomfield, R.A., recapitu- 
ved the history of the Regent’s Quadrant scheme 
vised by Mr. Norman Shaw. It will be remem- 
red that this scheme was strongly onnosed by the 
nants, whose objections referred mainly to the 
idequate scope for window-dressing. It was a 
utter on which they were entitled to be heard, and, 
we said at the time when the controversy was at its 
vith, it would have been as unwise as unfair to 
pose on them a design that they thought inimical to 
ide. As we have always held, it is for architects 
‘ translate shopkeeping interests into terms 


| 


; 


of architecture, rather than to override the traders’ 
views. It is for neither party to dictate-to the other, 
but for both parties to co-operate in producing the 
design that shall neither offend against architecture 
nor be detrimental to trade. Norman Shaw’s design 
was held up, and a Government Committee to deal 
with the matter was formed. Mr. Blomfield was 
invited to join it, and the views of many architects on 
the treatment of shop-fronts were ascertained. For a 
time the matter was shelved. Then Lords Ph mouth, 
Selborne, and Harcourt formed a. fresh committee, 
and invited Mr. Blomfield’s advice, whicl in the first 
place, was that the assistance of other architects 
should be obtained. Accordingly, Sir Aston Webh 
and Mr. Ernest Newton were asked to co-operate with 
Mr. Blomfield in reporting on the whole scheme: 
Finally, the Office of Woods and Forests asked these 
three architects to prepare designs and working draw- 
ings for the whole of the facaae from Vigo Street to 
Piccadilly Circus, including the County Fire Office, 
and the return as far as Air Street, Piccadilly. Further 
designs, to carry on the scheme as far as Jermyn 
Street, were then commissioned by the Office of 
Woods and Forests. The remains of Nash’s work 
are not to be retained. Mr. Blomfield is reported as 
stating that while it was felt to be desirable to keep to 
Norman Shaw’s original design as far as was com- 
patible with modifications to suit the requirements 
of the tenants, a much simpler elevation has been 
adopted, the arcade on the ground floor and the 
columns over having been abandoned except in the 
pavilions at the ends on both sides of the Quadrant 
and at the entrance to Piccadilly from the Circus. 
Any opinion based on a short description of designs 
which one has not yet seen would be cbviously prema- 
ture; but it can at least be said that the description 
seems of good augury fora happy solution of this 
vexed problem. That it may be final must be the” 
earnest hope of all who feel that, whatever may have 
been the case before the war. we have now no time to 
waste on wrangling, but should get to business as 
promptly as possible, and put all our energies into 
that. 


Post Office as Art Censor. 

Very properly Major Hayward asked the Post- 
master-General, in the House of Commons, what he 
had to say about the destruction of a packet of 
etchings by Felicien Rops. It seems that Section 0 
of the Foreign and Colonial Post Warrant, 1907, and 
Clause 63 of the Post Office Act, 1908, confer upon 
Post Office officials the power to destroy any cocument 
or picture (if they consider it to be obscene) entrusted 
to them to deliver. It is nothing short of a grave 
scandal that apparently this power is exercised quite 
arbitrarily—possibly by officials who know nothing 
whatever about art, and whose ideas of obscenity may 
be those of Mrs. Grundy in her most prudish mood. - 
Notor‘ously, the standard of judgment in such matters 
fluctuates with period, person, temperament, mood, 
climate. For Post Office officials to pass judgment on 
a work of art is utterly absurd; and for these 
unaccredited censors to order such 2 work to be 
destroved is absolutely immoral. What is .equally 
annoying is that such foolish presumption emphasises 
our insularity, excites the scornful laughter of our 
Continental and American Allies, who may well think 
us a nation of purblind hypocrites, continually strain- 
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ing at gnats and swallowing camels. These etchings by 
an eminent Dutch artist were consigned to a London 
picture dealer. It was'the plain duty of the Post 
Office to deliver them, not to read indecency into them 
and thereupon to destroy them. Such tyranny 1s 
morally indefensible, and the Act that legalises it 
should bé promptly amended. In the meantime, it 
cannot be made known too widely that any work of 
art sent through the Post Offce may meet with wilful 
destruction at the hands of some meddlesome and 
presumptuous official. Censorship of this kind and 
quality would deprive our museums and art galleries 
of their most cherished treasures. 


A Rejected Memorial. 

It seems incredible that one of the touring clubs 
should have offered as a war memorial a design 
that the chairman of a highways committee could 
regard as a kind of travesty of a cross. ~ On the 
top,’’ the newspaper report runs, “was a_ bicycle 
wheel, while one arm of the cross conveyed the in for- 
mation that it was so many miles to A, and the other 
that it was so many miles to B.’’ Naturally the 
highways committee refused permission to erect such 
a memorial on one of the main roads. As we have 
not seen the design, we cannot say whether or not the 
newspaper description of it is accurate. It may very 
well be that the resemblance to a cross is merely 
accidental ; for is not a wheel a most appropriate 
emblem of a touring club, and are not the direction 
posts equally expressive? But it requires no great 
imaginative endowment to perceive in this combina- 
tion a sufficient resemblance to a cross to suggest 
irreverence; nor does its deadly utility recommend it. 


Bennett on Bentley. 

Mr. Arnold Bennett seems fond of writing about 
architects, architecture, and housing, whether in his 
novels or in newspaper articles. In “ The Card,” for 
instance, as we found occasion to note last summer, 
he describes lovingly an ideal home; and in the 
“Evening News’”’ last Friday and Saturday he had 
some very interesting things to say about “ The 
Importance of a Decent House.’’ In his latest novel 
he makes an unfortunate reference to the architect of 
Westminster Cathedral, as the following letter from 
Miss Gertrude M. Bentley sets forth: “I should lke 
to contradict the erroneous impression given by Mr. 
Arnold Bennett in his novel ‘ The Roll Call’ concern- 
ing my father, the late John Francis Bentley. To 
quote page 29 of ‘ The Roll Call’: ‘ What completed 
the unbearable grandeur of the scene was that Bentley 
had cancer of the tongue, and was sentenced to death. 
Bentley’s friends knew it, the world of architecture 
knew it, Bentley knew it. . ...’. My father died 
of a stroke of paralysis—the third stroke, which he 
knew would be fatal.” This is all rather morbid; yet 
one feels that Miss Bentley was wholly justified in 
correcting a statement that, whether it was true or 
whether it was false, should have found no place in a 
novel. Those architects who had been pained, by 
the passage in the novel will be relieved to know, on 
the authority of Miss Bentley, that the fact was much 
less distressing than the fiction. 


Mr. Arnold Bennett's Housing Suggestions. 

In his articles on “The Importance of a Decent 
House” Mr. Bennett is sound in his general concep- 
tion, but is unconvincing in some of his suggestions 
for improvement. His sarcasm at the expense of 
“excellent persons, bursting with a sense of beauty, 
whose one fear is that the cottages of the future will 
be monotonously all alike in interminable rows,” is 
perhaps justified by his comment that “a row of 
cottages can be treated as an agreeable architectural 
unit,’’ rather than by the feeble observation that “ if 
the inhabitants of Eaton Square, Carlton House 


Terrace, and Regent Street, are content to live in) 
rows, I see no reason why the industrial worker should 
object.’’ Mr. Bennett has here failed to distinguish | 
between tue noble row and the mean one, between 
the widely divergent effects of multiplying noble 
designs as compared with mean ones. It is interesting 
to know that Mr. Bennett’s acquaintance with his 
subject was founded more than thirty years ago, 
when he used to collect the rents of some scores of 
workmen’s cottages—an experience which, it will be 
inferred, he has turned to account in “ The Card.” 


Space-saving Devices. 


In the first of his two articles in the “ Evening 
News” Mr. Bennett suggests that, the architect 
should study the space-saving devices on yachts and 
steamers, and examine the sleeping saloon and the 
restaurant car of a long-distance express ; that the 
device of the sleeping-cupboard with the collapsible 
front and cupboard has never been so fully exploited 
as it might be ; and that the closed porch is an 
excellent means of avoiding the inconveniences 
attendant on having nothing but the front door 
between the principal room and the street. Concem- 
ing these three points it is sufficient to say that the 
space-economies on yacht, steamer, and express, are 
undesirable and unnecessary in cottages ; that the 
sleeping-cupboard is common in Scotland, and is 
objectionable for obyious reasons ; and that the 
closed porch, admirable as it may be both in its 
appearance and for the comfort it affords, is com- 
monly ruled out for the same reason that bars the 
provision of passage or lobby—because of the 
expense. Where the builder cannot afford a passage, 
he cannot afford a porch. Where, however, there is 
a choice between passage and porch, there would be 
considerable economy of space if, through the 
provision of a porch (which would cost less than the 
partition wall) the rooms could run the entire width 
of the house: to which arrangement, however, there 
are certain drawbacks, such as the necessity of 
passing through one room to get to another, and the 
absence of the conveniences that even the smallest 
hall affords. In fact, a house should never be built 
so small, or so “economically,” that a passage cannot 


be afforded. On the whole, Mr. Bennett does not throw 


much fresh light on the subject; but the mere fact of 
his writing about it in a newspaper of wide circulation 
will very usefully stimulate the public interest im it. 


The Coming Coal Strike. 


The supply of coal being already insufficient to 
generate all the power that is needed, the coming 
strike will be a national calamity. The whole question 
of coal supply should be investigated with the utmost 
thoroughness. Notoriously, the national wastage of 
coal could hardly be exaggerated. Years ago, 
Professor Stanley Jevons and _ others solemnly 
warned us that the supply was being rapidly 
exhausted, but the revelation had not the slightest 
effect on consumption, perhaps because it di 
not seem to matter very much to any of us that two 
or three centuries hence there would be no more coal. 
Vastly increased prices, however, are of more intimate 
concern, and coal at four pounds a ton is certain to be 
economised by every means that frugality and 
ingenuity can suggest. Gas cooking will receive an 
immense impetus, and central heating begins to weat 
the air of a practical proposition. ‘That, however, 1s 
a deviation from the main argument, which is that a 
Government that has made itself responsible for the 
demobilisation of a considerable army of builders 15 
under a special obligation to do its utmost to supply 
them with the means of getting to work at the earliest 
possible moment. In other words, it should make 
every effort to ensure a sufficient supply of coal as well 
as of building materials. 
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ARCHITECTURAL DRAWINGS AND SKETCHES, XXXII.—THE WHITGIFT HOSPITAL, CROYDON. 


(Drawn by Hanslip Fletcher.) 
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MONUMENTAL ARCHITECTURE. XLVIII.—THE CHIEREGATI PALACE (NOW THE CITY MUSEUM). VICENZA : ELEVATION 
FACING COURTYARD. 


ANDREA PALLADIO, ARCHITECT. 
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- CORRESPONDENCE. 


Sis Henry Tanner and the Cost of Building. 
lo the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ AND BUILDERS’ 
JOURNAL. 


Sirs,—I am obliged for your reference to my note 
yhich appeared in “ The Times” of the 5th inst. The 
atention of the note was certainly not to deter build- 
ag operations, which most people connected there- 
vith, including architects, would be pleased to see put 
a hand, but was meant more as a word of warning to 
hose who have control of the cost. There is nothing 
oose in the percentages mentioned, as can be ascer- 
ained readily enough, and, of course, there is 
onsiderable variation, according to the character of 
he work; hence the margin. A word is omitted in 
our reference to external decorative work. I said 
hat this could not be profitably carri.d out at this time 
f year; fog, mist, and wet are not conducive to the 
asting character of the work. No one has the least 
ope of seeing prices at pre-war level, and there jis 
very desire to see the competent workman properly 
raid. At the same time, I can see no reason why the 
ontrolled price of steel should not be regularly stated, 
s in the case of other materials. 

HENRY TANNER. 


Architects’ Assistants: Proposed Soctety. 


‘0 the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ AND BUILDERS 


JOURNAL. 


SIRS,—Having read the letter signed A.R.I.B.A., 
1 your issue of the 5th inst., we, a number of 
ssistants engaged in a [arge drawing office, agree 
ith the suggestion to form a union or society. 

It is quite obvious to anyone engaged in the pro- 
ession that there is room for great improvement in 
lany directions, and that the only means of 
btaining these, and the fixing of a minimum salary, 
s by forming a combination of architects’ and 
urveyors’ assistants. 

As this is an opportune time to take action, we 
iggest that your correspondent A.R.I.B.A., and 
thers, would send a post card with their names and 
ddresses to S. A., 87, Mostyn Road, Brixton, S.W.9, 
ith the object of calling a meeting to discuss 
tatters and appoint a committee, advertise the 
bjects of the society, etc. 

As you may be aware, the engineering and ship- 
uilding draughtsmen have an association, and they 
ave received all the benefits of the workers as 
*gards bonuses, overtime rates, etc., while we as a 
ody seem to be the only workers that are not 
tganised. We append fifteen names and addresses, 
ut not for publication—Yours faithfully, 

DRAUGHTSMEN. 


Building Formule .Wanted. 


10 the Editors of THE ARCHITECTS’ AND BUILDERS’ 
JOURNAL. 


SIRS,—As a constant reader, and one who is 
nding it by no means an easy task to resume civil 
‘cupation after a lapse of nearly four years, may I 
sk the privilege of a column in your very helpful 
ad interesting journal in the hope that one of your 
ontributors will be good enough to give me some 
iformation through the medium of your columns. 
Text-books and_ technical journals abound in 
*rmulz for the design of reinforced beams, slabs, 
‘c., for upper floor levels, but I have been unable to 
hd a simple formula for designing a slab or raft 
ating continuously on ground (as in the case of 
“sement floors, pavings, storage tank floors, etc.), 
1 positions where it is sometimes desirable to 
nforce cheaply with rods (not expanded metal) 
Wing to excessive loads and soft sub-soil, or to a 


| 
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desire to save thickness of concrete and consequent 
excavation. 

Another point: Are there any simple formule for 
calculating thickness of lain concrete under the 
above conditions of heavy load and poor soil for 
basement floors ? 
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Planning the Five-roomed Cottage. 

HE plans shown on our double-page supple- 
mentary plate are described in the article begin- 
ning on page 114. Further plans appear on 

page 118, and many elevations are shown on the 
intervening pages. 


Lhe Hospital of the Holy Trinity, Croydon. 

These delightful old almshouses, the gift to Croy- 
don of Archbishop Whitgift, have been again 
threatened with destruction. Some ten years ago 
the Borough Council, wanting more space for 
its tramlines, formulated a plan for their destruc- 
tion, but such was the interest aroused that the 
Council was besieged with indignant protests, to 
which it was obliged to yield. Happily the Labour 
members took up the cause for the sake of the poor 
inmates of the hospital, and even selfish interests 
lent their weight, for the inhabitants of the outlying 
districts of Croydon objected to the spending of so 
much money on the central part of the town. Owing 
to these combined forces the then Council was 
obliged to withhold its hand, and we trust that there 
will be the same sequel to the history that is now 
repeating itself. Mr. Hanslip Fletcher’s fine pencil 
drawing, reproduced as one of our plates, shows how 
great a treasure would be lost if these fine old alms- 
houses were demolished. 


The Chieregatt Palace, Vicenza. 

Italian palaces are turned to many’ and strange 
uses, as, indeed, are the ancient palaces in most great 
cities, London not excepted ; while, by the irony of 
fate, the palaces of the nobility in Edinburgh form 
now the poorest quarter of the city, and are teeming 
lodging-houses. Palladio’s Chieregati Palace is put 
to a more dignified use, and one for which it is by 
no means 111 adapted, whether in style or tradition. 
It has been “converted ’’ to serve as a museum. 
As usual, Palladio has made a rather schoolmaster-like 
use of his resources, and the result is more correct than 
pleasing. From the student’s point of view, it is 
rather fortunate that on one side the stucco has 
broken away, exposing the character of the brick- 
work under the skin, and betraying the thinness of 
this epidermis. 

Door Decorations. 

These designs are taken from a book that deserves 
to be better known—“ The Practical House Car- 
penter’’ (1794), by William Pain, about whom more 
will be said in a future issue. Although, in the 
example shown, there is a certain lack of refinement 
in the draughtsmanship, that is of small consequence 
in comparison with the vigour and boldness of the 
conception. It must be admitted, however, that the 
lion’s head is gratuitously coarse, and that the other 
details show Pain’s skill o1 hand lagging consider- 
ably to rearward of his fertility of invention. 


Loggia, Walhampton House, Lymington. 

In the notice of this plate, in last week’s issue, it 
should have been mentioned that the roof of the 
loggia had been reinforced with B.R.C. Fabric, by 
the British Reinforced Concrete Engineering Com- 
pany Limited, whose head office is at 1. Dickinson 
Street, Manchester, and by whose courtesy the illus- 
tration was reproduced. 
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PLANNING THE FIVE-ROOMED COTTAGE. 


BY H. S. GOODHART-RENDEL. 


This artic’e represents, as far as weare aware, the first attempt to deal with the housing problem analytically, with the object of 
establishing “ the principal types upon which all good five-roomed plans must be founded,’ 


T is doubtful whether the architectural profession 
is prepared for the desperate fray ot cottage- 
building’ into which it will soon be plunged. 

Competitions are held, committees sit and reports 
are issued with bewildering rapidity, but nobody 
seems to be making any systematic analysis of the 
problems before the designer; indeed, nobody seems 
very clear as to what these problems are. We are 
spared the delicate task of estimating the value of 
the designs rewarded in the recent R.I.B.A. competi- 
tion by quoting the words of the promoters—" it 
may even be complained that the premiated schemes 
exhibit on the whole the dullness of mediocrity rather 
than the sparkle of genius.”’ It may. Sia 

Time is getting on, and the dullness of mediocrity 
will soon be exhibited, on rather a large scale, in 
bricks and mortar, if genius does not begin to 
sparkle somewhere; and since genius 1s apt to dis- 
like spadework we had better clear the ground for 
it without delay. Up till now, housing competitions 
have been a sort of lottery, with a number of well- 
known plans for the tickets—if our ticket does not 
win im one draw it probably will in the next. Now 
a lot of these tickets ought not to be issued at all; 
they ought to be burnt. There are thousands of 
ways of planning a cottage, but not many of them 
are good ways. At present the assessor often has 
no choice but to give the prize to a good example of 
a bad type rather than to a bad example of a good 
one. The man who plans economically forgets the 
staircase and the prize has to go to the design with 
a dome. 

Why should this be? Why should not the bad 

plans be branded for ever? and why, above all, 
should the good plan once devised ever be aban- 
doned? What fault, for example, can be found with 
the plan which won for Mr. Houfton the first prize 
in the Letchworth Exhibition of 1905? For sites 
which it will suit, has it ever been bettered? Modify 
it by all means to fit it to new conditions, but why 
give 1t up? It is uncertain whether there are any 
answers to these questions; if they exist they are 
unlikely to be worth guessing at. It will be more 
profitable to try to establish the principal types upon 
which all good five-roomed plans must necessarily be 
founded. 
- At the outset it should be remarked that the best 
hve-roomed plan in the world is one room short of 
perfection. This is not the place in which to argue 
the vexed ‘‘ parlour question,’’ if indeed it be a 
question at all. From various causes, however, a 
great many cottages are built—and will continue to 
be built—without parlours, and it is with the pian 
of such as these that this article is concerned. The 
plan having five rooms of which only two are bed- 
rooms will not be considered; there are too many 
two-bedroomed cottages in the country already for 
‘there to be any need for more. ; 

Having then reluctantly denied to our tenant a 
shrine for his domestic gods, we must furnish his 
actual needs: a room to live in, some sleeping-rooms 
and a washing-place for his crocks and _ linen. 
Beside these he must have a store for food, a store 
for fuel and a sanitary convenience. 

_ The lving-room, if it is really to be the place where 
he lives, should be the cooking-room in winter but 
not in summer; the washhouse should contain the 
stove for summer cooking. Without this provision 
in hot weather the family will sit in the washhouse. 
Between washhouse and living-room there should 


be no direct communication if such can be avoided, 
for two reasons. The first of these is simply stated; 
if there be a doorway steam will come through it on 
washing days every time that it is opened. The 
second needs a little more detail in its exposition. If 
is obviously better that bedroom slops (and, if any 
one is bedridden, a stool as well) should be got out 

of the back-door without being carried through the 
living-room. Since the back door will normally open 
into the washhouse, the washhouse must thns be 
directly accessible from the staircase. It is there 
fore out of the question to make the only internal 
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The figure-numbers correspond to the numbers on the Plans—see 
Double-page Plate and page 118. 
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loor of the washhouse open into the living-room, 
nd there is no real case for spoiling both rooms by 
nextra door. Stress has indeed been laid by some 
uthorities on the importance of the road from sink 
o range being short, as though the cottager’s wife 
vere constantly performing miracles of cooking in 
vhich not a second could be lost. We have con- 
ulted many such cottagers’ wives, and have never 
vet with one who did not prefer that the washhouse 
hould be “‘ well out of the way.’’ A little extra 
istance they do not mind at all; they ‘‘ don’t keep 
unning in and out,’’ they say. Probably the mis- 
ake upon this point arises from the habit of calling 
Wing-room and washhouse ‘ kitchen’’ and 
‘scullery’’ respectively, and of borrowing their 
rrangement from that in the larger houses to which 
uch rooms belong. 

The living-room should face as near south-east 
s may be, though any aspect with some south in 
will serve well enough. Cottagers value a view of 
he road, so that if the road passes north of the site 
ve should contrive two windows, one for sun and 
he other for view. The sunless window should be 


sss than the other; wall-space is precious and an 
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equal cross-light unpleasant. The aspect of the 
washhouse is immaterial. The washing-copper, 
wich it ordinarily contains, should invariably 
adjoin the sink, so that the housewife need not Carry 
dripping clothes across the floor before setting them 
to drain. If circumstances compel us to plan a 
larder facing south or west it is better to give it 
ventilators instead of a window, and to light it by 
means of some glass panes in or over the door. 

Objection is commonly made to plans in 
which the e.c. adjoins the larder, and the objection is 
allowable, even if only on sentimental grounds. Cer- 
tainly, the further the larder window is from the door 
and window of the e.c. the better; the agent in the 
contamination of food is almost invariably the fly. 
The e.c. (or in suburban places, perhaps* the w.c.) 
should be approachable under cover, but not directly 
enterable from the interior of the cottage. 

The little fuel-store shown in most cottage plans 
will serve its purpose in districts where coals can be 
cheaply bought and frequently delivered, but in the 
country it must be supplemented by a shed for the 
chopping and storage of wood. If this shed be built 
against the cottage it will make a very good 
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vestibule before the back door, and the e.c. can be 
reached through it. 

If the five-roomed cottage is out of place save 
where money is scarce, a bath supplied with 
hot water may be difficult to afford. Without 
hot water a bath is no better than none at all. 
The cottager normally has his tub in front of 
the fire when the rest of the family have gone 
to bed, and a bath fixed in a cold place with only a 
cold tap to supply it will not tempt him 
from his old ways. Miners, and others engaged 
in dirty trades, bathe on their home-coming, and for 
them a bathroom, hot water and all, must be paid 
for somehow. If the bath share with the copper a 
small apartment screened or walled off from the 
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scullery, the copper can be contrived to heat the 
bath water, and where the space can be afforded 
this arrangement is always worth making, both in 
mining districts and elsewhere. An unscreened 
bath in the washhouse is practically certain never to 
be used. 

The three bedrooms already postulated will be 
allotted one to the father and mother, and perhaps a 
little child or two, and the remaining two to the 
elder children divided according to sex. In smaller 
families than that here supposed, one bedroom may 
be disused, which is a very good reason for making 
it small and a very bad reason for omitting it alto- 
gether. Families grow, and it is almost impossible 
to keep two-bedroomed cottages occupied only by 
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The Figure-numbers correspond to the numbers on the Plans—see Double-page Plate and page 118 
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two-bedroomed families without shuffling and redeal- 
ing the tenants every year. The second best bed in a 
cottager’s possession 1s often as big as the best one, 
and the perfect cottage plan will therefore give room 
for a double bed in the second-best bedroom. This 
counsel iof perfection, however, may involve an im- 
practicable prodigality of space. It goes without 
saying that a bed likely to be shared should not have 
one of its sides against a wall. Two bedrooms 
should have fireplaces, for use if anyone should fall 
sick ; if its shape and position allow it, the third bed- 
room may well be ventilated—if seldom warmed— 
by a fireplace as well. 

_ Staircases should never have a steeper gradient 
than five in six; seldom one as steep. A single 
straight flight is dangerous for children and infirm 
persons, and, if unavoidable, must be easier than a 
double flight need be. If a double flight is between 
walls less than six feet apart the often cited passage 
of a coffin must be considered. There is no need for 
the coffin to be turned if the bearers can get round it, 
which an upstanding newel or over-steep winders 
mav easily prevent. The head of the staircase must 
have light and air, and a skylight is the worst, 
though sometimes the only, way of giving these. A 
window midway between the floor-levels is, however, 
generally adequate. 

Such then, in brief, are the requirements of the 
hve-roomed cottage. In the illustrative plans shown 
in the double-page supplement and on page 118, the 
minimum allowable dimensions have been adopted, 
and such luxuries as bath-rooms and bay-windows 
eschewed. Each plan is presented in its simplest and 
cheapest form and is capable of augmentation and 
modification without essential alteration. 

Figs. 1, 4, §. and 6 should all, by rehts, be put out 
of court, because of the position of the staircase. 
In all of them this is so placed that bedroom slops 
must be carried to the back door through the living- 
room. Fig. 3, however, shows how this defect may 
be remedied, and the remedy is applicable in prin- 
ciple to all the other varieties, provided they be not 
built inrows. Figs. 1 and 3 are not fit to be built as 
they stand for another reason: there is no cooking- 
stove inthe washhouse. Figs. 4 and 6 have a great 
advantage over Figs. 1 and 3 in the smaller, and 
consequently cheaper, span of their roofs. The 
principal-bedroom in Fig. 4 is unusual in shape, but 
far from inconvenient. Fig. 5 shows that the plan 
can be squeezed into a frontage of 15 feet. It does 
not show much else. The type to which all these 
plans belong has gained by frequent repetition the 
right to the title we have appended to it, the 
“Common Victorian Plan.’’ Though not: without 
its uses it should seldom be adopted save as a 
‘pis aller. 

Far better is the type shown in Fig. 7, which with 


iy 


a little more space in the smallest bedroom, gained 
by projecting both it and the living-room under it, 
would become a very convenient plan indeed. In 
this type the bedroom doors are sometimes set 
corner-wise to the rooms and the appearance of the 
plan enhanced. All the bedrooms, however, are 
spoilt. 

The elongated variant shown in Fig. 8 is more 
wasteful of space but cheaper to roof. . The position 
of the larder is capable of improvement. 

In Fig. 9 is seen what is probably the best of all 
arrangements of a five-roomed plan, of which a very 
little modification will produce Mr. Houfton’s plan 
already referred to. On sites of limited frontage 
this plan can be arranged as in Fig. 10, in which form 
it may profitablv be compared with the less desirable 
Fig. 1, all the disadvantages of which it avoids. 
| Figs. 1 to 10 are shown in the double-page supple- 
mentary plate, Figs. 11 to 14 on page 118. | 

Where the ground at his disposal slopes steeply 
from back to front the architect will wish to plan as 
shallow a building as possible, and under such circum- 
stances the plan shown in Fig. 11 will be serv‘ceable. 
In the particular example drawn in this figure the road 
15 supposed to run to the north of the cottages—with a 
different aspect the windows would need rearrange- 
ment. 

In all the plans illustrated so far the floor area of the 
two storeys has been identical, that of the upper storey 
not admitting of any curtailment:by the slope of the 
roof. Fig. 12 shows, on the contrary, a ground-storey 
extended by the inclusion of one of the three bed- 
rooms, the remaining two being contrived as attics. 
This plan seems to have been generally adopted bv 
the searchers after the ‘‘ cheapest possible cottage,”’ 
and was well represented in the Letchworth exhibi- 
tion by a wooden house designed by Mr. F. W. Troop. 
Mr. C. B. Willcocks built a very good specimen of the 
type at Merrow Common, in Surrey, in 1913-14, for 
£107, and Messrs. ‘Clough-Williams-Ellis, Arnold 
Mitchell, and A. H. Clough are responsible for similar 
essays. In all of these, however, the third bedroom 
opens directly from the living-room, an arrangement’ 
only excusable when economy compels. The ground- 
floor bedroom may be very convenient for an infirm 
person, and is capable of use as a parlour if the house 
be occupied by a small family. 

Figs. 13 and 14 show street-houses, each with a 
well-lit staircase directly accessible from the back 
door. In Fig. 13 the larder floor is shown to be sunk 
eighteen inches below ground level. by which means 
the apartment gains head room. This expedient is 


unobjectionable, but should not be adopted without 
need. 

The figures numbered ta. 3a, 4a, etc., show possible 
architectural treatments of the plans to which their 
several numbers refer. 


Each is intended merely to 
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show one of the many alternatives which are open to 
the designer who shall adopt the plan on which it is 
founded. It is a matter of personal predilection 
whether they are regarded as models to follow or 


Living Room 
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warnings as to what to avoid; and their author puts 
them forth only in self-defence against the charge 
commonly made against model plans—that they 
““won’t work out in elevation.” : 
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Fig. 11 One-room-tbick” Plan. 
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FACTORY BUILDING AND THE WELFARE 


r the ordinary general meeting of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, 
at the Rooms, Conduit Street, under 

chairmanship of Mr. G. Hubbard, Mr. 

*. Buckland read a paper on “ Factory 
ding Chiefly in Relation to the Wel- 

‘of the Worker.” He said that four 

's of war had done more than half a 

jary of peace to bring home the import- 

| of adequate consideration for the 
are of the worker. The war had 

»ght about a demand for large build- 

, amd it was their business to. discuss 

jmatter in its broadest aspect. Mr. 

island: first dealt with the selection of 
site, and pointed out that this must be 
immed by the supply of labour avail- 


| railway facilities, the supply of gas, 


‘ricity, water, and the provision of 
irs, and soon. Chiefly because many 
lings were only of a_ temporary 


acter, the majority of factories put up 
the last four years were one-storey 
lings, and the consensus of opinion 
jagst manufacturers was that this was 
jost convenient type of plan. Owing 
1¢ shortage of steel, the Belfast type 
"of had been very generally adopted. 
i to the war, the saw-tooth type of roof 
invariably adopted, and hé thought a 
n to normal conditions would mean a 
m to former methods of construction. 


General Conditions. 


ith regard to the general conditions 
h should guide the architect in the 
lopment of his plan, it went without 
ng that the raw material should enter 
1e one end of the machine and the 
aed product emerge from the other, or 
nlete a circuit. The raw material 
id need to be stored, and this would 
lve the provision of a warehouse, which 
id naturally be placed against the rail- 
'sidings, and as the finished) articles 
d be despatched by rail, it would pro- 
ly be convenient to combine the two 
thouses, one for the raw material and 
other for finished goods, in one build- 
: The transport from the sidings or the 
house to the building would probably 
lone by trolleys or a track with a 
ber of trolleys, being pulled by an 
tic trolley. Before commencing to 
| any factory it was essential that an 
‘itect should study in an existing fac- 
ithe process of manufacture and take 
bculars of the sizes of the machines 
(the areas which would be required 
nd them for convenient working, and 
relation of the different processes to 
other. Having made a machine 
ag out plan, it would then be possible 
Tive at sizes and widths of bays, and 
eed to a solution of the problem so far 
the manufacture was concerned. 
‘ination, sorting, and packing would 
Ww, and the accommodation for them 
‘d need consideration. From the 
‘ing room the parcels of finished goods 
‘d be conveyed by trolleys to the 
hed warehouse ready for despatch by 
_ The Welfare of the Workers. 
ne author next dealt with the problem 
1¢ workers, and said the first point was 
et them in and out of the works and 
‘ide some record of their coming and 
ig. The old check system had been 
ist entirely superseded by a system of 
K registers. The provision of cloak- 


vital importance. 


room accommodation, particularly where 
women were employed, was very impor- 
tant. “Lockers with solid sides and 
expanded metal doors should be provided 
for each person, so that the clothes did not 
hang against each other. There should 
be ample accommodation for changing 
clothes and boots and for the drying of 
wet clothes. Adequate lavatory accommo- 
dation should be grouped with the cloak 
rooms, in a separate apartment if possible, 
and should be under the supervision of a 
special. attendant. If the changing took 
place in the employer’s time it would mean 
considerable loss to him, and this could be 
avoided if the workpeople passed the clock 
after leaving the cloak rooms. In Sep- 
tember, 1915, the Committee on Industrial 
Fatigue was appointed under the chair- 
manship of Sir George Newman, and sat 
until the end’ of last year, when it issued 
its final report. He did not think it was 
possible to over-estimate the value of the 
report and the work done by this com- 
mittee, and signs were everywhere appa- 
rent that, as the result of its activities, 
manufacturers were realising more and 
more that the health of the worker was 
not a secondary consideration but one of 
Light, whether natural 
er artificial, should be adequate and as 
constant as possible. Roof lighting was 
generally considered preferable to lateral 
lighting, and was regarded as best from 
the north. Light-coloured walls and ceil- 
ings added much to the general brightness 
of a shop. As regarded artificial light, he 
would not discuss the merits of gas and 
electricity, but there was no doubt that the 
use of the former made the subject of ven- 
tilation more difficult. Common to the 
use of both was the importance of con- 
stancy and uniformity of illumination over 
the necessary area of work. Ventilation 
should aim not alone at clean air, but also 
at a stimulating atmosphere. The essential 
requirements were freshness and move- 
ment. In the matter of ventilation the 
factory had passed through the same 
experience as the school building, and the 
same conclusions had been arrived) at, viz., 
that a natural system was likely to prove 
the most efficient. 


Washing and Other Facilities. 


With regard to cleanliness, there was 
general agreement that facilities should 
be provided wherever possible. In lava- 
tories provision must be made for drain- 
ing the floor, which should be smooth, 
hard, and impervious, and _ properly 
graded and sloped. Walls against which 
basins were placed should be faced with 
impervious andi easily cleaned material, 
and the sanitary fittings should be strong 
and free from loose parts. He had not 
heard of any ordinary factory being sup- 
pled with really adequate ‘bathing facili- 
ties, but there was a bathing establishment 
at Port Sunlight. Drinking water should 
always be available, and the provision of 
upward jets from which the workers could 
drink dispensed with the necessity for taps 
and cups. Housing did not come within 
the scope of the paper, but if Government 
control did as much for the workers in 
their houses as it had done for them in the 
factories during the past four years they 
might look forward to seeing them ade- 
quately housed. The importance of the 
adequate feeding of the workers had been 
recognised, with the result that many 


OF THE WORKER. 


canteens had been erected throughout the 
country. He considered the best position 
for the canteen was on the boundary of the 
works, so that it could be used for concerts 
after work hours. The building should 
include a dining-room, kitchen, scullery, 
larder, stores, catering office, and sanitary 
accommodation. 

In the majority of factories some provi- 
sion was made for the treatment of inju- 
ries, but there was. need for improvements, 
especially in the treatment of minor inju- 
ries. No factory of any size could be 
regarded as well equipped unless it pos- 
sessed a surgery, with a trained nurse in 
charge, which should be specially designed 
for the purpose, and consist of a surgery, 
rest room, store and nurse’s room. Where 
both sexes were employed! a second rpom 
was desirable. First-aid boxes should 
also be maintained in the workshops. 
There had been an increasing tendency to 
appoint welfare supervisors, not only for 
the women, but for the boys. Employers 
were recognising the importance of recrea- 
tion by providing playing fields and parks, 
and he thought they might look forward 
to the time when everv works of any size 
would be provided with its own playing 
field, gymnasium, and baths. They 
looked! back with sadness and remembered 
the losses suffered and the sacrifices made, 
but it would be a great consolation to 
them to recognise the good which might 
result from it all in improved working 
conditions and really adequate housing 
for the: workers who had done so much 
either on the battlefield or in the workshop 
to secure the victory which had been won. 

On the. motion of Mr. Max Clark, 
seconded by Mr. Niven, a hearty vote of 
thanks was passed to the author. 


An Industrial Training Department. 


The Minister of Labour states that in 
view of the importance of providing indus- 
trial training such as is required by large 
numbers of the demobilised members of 
H.M. forces, and civilian war workers who. 
are being set free from their war occupa- 
tions, the Government have decided to set 
up a special department of the Ministry of 
Labour to deal entirely with questions of 
industrial training, 

The Minister of Labour has appointed 
Mr. James Currie, C.M.G., formerly 
Director of the Munitions Training Sec-. 
tion of the Labour Supply Department of 
the Ministry of Munitions, Controller of 
the new department. 

This department will not only adminis- 
ter various schemes for the vocational 
training of discharged soldiers and sailors, 
of civil war workers of either sex, and of 
women who are being discharged from the 
various auxiliary corps, but will, in due 
course, take over from the Ministry of 
Pensions the training of disabled men, 
with the exception of those who require 
medical supervision or training of a cura- 
tive nature. Further, the new department 
will lay down the general lines on which 
the training of serving soldiers and of men 
in hospital will be carried on. 

Representatives of the trade unions and 
employers will be consulted in regard to 
the proposed systems of training so as to 
receive their advice and co-operation in 
the work of the department. Arrange- 
ments are also being made to ensure the 
interest of local authorities in all training~ 
work. 
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THE WEEK’S NEWS FROM FAR AND NEAR. 


Proposed Town Hall for Holyhead. 

The Holyhead Council have decided to 
erect a new Town Hall to commemorate 
the signing of peace. 


Proposed Enlargement of St. Edmund’s 
Church, Gateshead. 

About £5,000 is being asked for in con- 
nection with a scheme for enlarging St. 
Edmund’s Church, Gateshead, and 
building a parochial hall. 


Convalescent Home as War Memorial. 

An official meeting of the Governors of 
Bedford County Hospital has decided to 
provide a convalescent home in connection 
with the hospital as a war memorial. <A 
scheme was submitted and it was decided 
to issue an appeal at once for £20,000. 


Memorial Bridge Proposed for Cowes. 

A suggested war memorial for Cowes 
and East Cowes, Isle of Wight, is a canti- 
lever bridge to cross the river Medina with 
a span of 100 ft. If this project is carried 
out the present floating bridge, which 
affords communication between the two 
towns, will no longer be required. 


Bold Housing Suggestion. 
A branch of the Amalgamated Society of 
‘Carpenters and Joiners makes the sugges- 
tion that the Government should entrust 


the. National Federation of Building 
Trades with the building of a good number 


of the new houses required, the entire cost 
being provided by the State in wages to the 
workers, plus 10 per cent. working cost, 
thus doing away with profits to contractors. 


A New Tower for Selfridge’s. 

The plans are now being completed for 
the erection of a tower, 450 ft. high, on 
the Selfridge building in Oxford Street. 
Should the scheme be carried out the 
tower would be the highest building in 
London. The maximum height of the 
great-dome of St. Paul’s is 364 ft., and 
that of the famous Singer skyscraper in 
New York 550 ft. 


Rawdon Housing Scheme. 

At a meeting of the Rawdon District 
Council, it was stated that a piece of land 
had been purchased on which there would 
be room to build 200 houses, twelve to the 
acre. A plan is to be prepared showing 
the lay-out of twenty-five houses as a first 
instalment of a local scheme, and is to be 
submitted for approval to the Local 
Government Board. 


Housing at Harrow. 

The Harrow Council has under con- 
sideration a scheme for building suitable 
dwellings for the working classes. The 
surveyor estimates the cost of building 
houses of this type, containing parlour, 
kitchen and scullery, three bedrooms, and 
bathroom, at £600, with an additional £50 
for rates, drainage, etc. The rent of such 
a house would be 25s. per week, although 
houses could not be let to a working man 
for more than 12s. 6d. a week. 


The Value of Land at Manchester. 

At the second day’s conference of the 
National Housing and Town Planning 
Council, at the Albert Hall, Manchester, 
the prices asked by landlords for land were 
‘declared. The figures were: Stockport, 80 
acres, at £160 per acre; Prestwich, £250 
per acre; Bootle, £650 per acre; Mary- 
port, from {£600 to £1,200—(“shame”’’); 


Wilmslow, 3 acres, at £250 per acre; 
Bury, 564 acres, with 5 acres free, and 
214, at £250 per acre ; Haydock, 12 acres, 
at £80 per acre; Little Hulton, 35 at £125 
and s7 acres for £2,500; Horwich, 46 
acres, divided as follows: 16 at £75 per 
acre, 30 at £50. 


Stratford-upon-Avon Town Planning 
and Housing. 

The Stratford-upon-Avon Town Council 
have passed a resolution to town-plan an 
area embracing the whole of the unbuilt- 
upon land within the borough, amounting 
to about 3,000 acres, and some 2,500 acres 
in the adjoining district, the latter in co- 
operation with the rural authority. A 
resolution has also been passed to make 
application to the Local Government 
Board for a loan to purchase eighteen 
acres of land, part of which it is proposed 
to use for cemetery extension and part for 
the erection of. houses for the working 
classes. 


Whiston Housing Schemes, Liverpool. 

Plans for a comprehensive building 
scheme on the Old Hall, Eccleston, estate 
are now being considered by the Whiston 
Rural District Council. It is proposed 
to erect 3,750 workmen’s dwellings, 
which, it is anticipated, will be capable of 
accommodating some 25,000 persons. The 
new centre of population will be provided 
with everything necessary for such a popu- 
lation. Among other things it will have 
an established church, with ample school 
accommodation, and two other places of 
worship. A market will be built, and a 
picturedrome will be provided. The plans 
provide for a lock-up, but not for a public- 
house. 


The Supply of Bricks. 

In the House of Commons on 
February 18, Mr. F. G. Kellaway, Deputy 
Minister of Munitions, informed Viscount 
Wolmer that the quantity of bricks re- 
quired for the programme of 300,000 
houses had been estimated at 5,500,000,000 
to be used within the next two years. The 
stock of bricks now in hand amounted to 
about 200,000,000. Orders had _ been 
placed already for about 350,000,000 
bricks and the Government was arranging 
with all firms who required it to make 
advance payments for the output of the re- 
opened works. 


Lincolnshire Iron Masters’ Housing 
Scheme. 

The Lincolnshire Ironmasters’ Associa- 
tion have provided a building scheme for 
ten houses to the acre, and for the build 
ing of two thousand houses, and eventually 
in eight or ten years four thousand houses 
might be erected. There will be two or 
three types of houses, and it is proposed 
to leave sites for schools, places of wor- 
ship, shops, clubs, etc. The ironmasters 
have tried to think of everything for the 
comfort and happiness of the people who 
would ‘have to live there. The Local 
Government Board have promised to send 
their chief architect to examine the sites. 


Nurses’ Home, Ancoats. 

Lord Cawley of Prestwich has intimated 
his intention of forwarding £10,000 of war 
scrip to the Committee of Management of 
Ancoats Hospital, to erect a nurses’ home 
for nurses attached to the hospital. Lord 
Cawley has taken this most generous 
course to perpetuate the memory of his 


three sons killed in the war. The site fo 
the proposed building at present belong 


to the North-Eastern Railway Company 
but an agreement has already been come ¢ 


by which the committee may purchase th 
plot, and it is hoped to proceed with th 
scheme as early as possible. The plang ar 
being drawn up by Mr. Percy Worthingtop 
architect, of Thomas Worthington an 
Sons. 


Proposed Solent Tunnel, 


The construction of a tunnel under th 
Solent to afford through railway comm 
nication between the mainland and th 
Isle of Wight is being urged upon th 
County Council of the island, in view ; 
the forthcoming County Council electio) 
by Mr. Frank G. Aman, of Totland Ba 
a member of that council. He was # 
originator of the tunnel project, and, wit 
the late Sir Blundell Maple, obtained Pa 
liamentary powers some years ago for tl 
construction of a tunnel seneath #1 
Western Solent, between Lymington ar 
Freshwater. Mr. Aman urges that tl 
rival proposal of a train ferry would n 
soive the problems of fog and roug 
weather. 


Municipal Housing Failure in 
Manchester. 

In welcoming the members of the Indu 
trial Council for the Building Industry | 
Manchester, where they met in the Mi 
land Hotel, the Lord Mayor of Manchest 
said that municipal house building in Mai 
chester had been a great failure, and thi 
the City Council was losing something lil 
£20,000 a year on the property. He ¢ 
pressed the opinion that it would be mo) 
economical in future, and to the benefit 
the tenants, that house building should | 
let out to private enterprise. The Coun 
decided that to enable house-buildir 
schemes to be proceeded with immediate 
the Local Government Boards for Englar 
and Wales and Scotland should be ask 
to advise local authorities to expedi 
schemes, and that any contracts plac 
with private contractors should be giv 
to federated building contractors or su 
contractors on terms in accordance Wi 
the recommendations of the Colwyn Cor 
mittee—by payment to the contractor of ¢ 
agreed fee, or percentage of the estimat 
cost. The speakers urged that such 
practice would lead to greater econon 
than was possible under the present ©0} 
petitive system. 


Edinburgh Improvement Scheme. 

Proposals which have been submitted f 
an improvement scheme for a Canomga 
area have been before a joint sub-cot 
mittee of the Streets and Buildings al 
Public Health Committees of Edinbur 
Town Council. The scheme aims at t 
removal of old property and the erection 
fifteen blocks of three-storey tenement 
providing ninety houses of three apai 
ments each with scullery and bathroom. — 
scheme for flatted villas or cottages on t 
site is considered impossible. The sehem 
which embraces an area of four acres, Pt 
vides for war memorial features whi 
have the approval of influential citizens. 
maternity and child welfare institute, 4! 
a public institute and club are suggeste 
and in the centre of the crescent-shap 
Canongate frontage formed by four bloc 
it is proposed to set up a monument fot 
of the district who have fallen int 


men : 
war. The plans also include the maki 
of a new roadway from Regent Road 
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aongate, terminating opposite Milton 
fuse School. The sub-committee have 
rointed a deputation to wait upon the 
. Commissioners to ascertain upon what 
ms the mecessary land might be 
ained. 


The American Building Strike. 
he first effort to obtain international 


‘stance for the settlement of an 
yerican strike is being made by the 
‘ding trades workmen, who stopped 


ke in New York on February 17, de- 
nding an increase of 4s. a day on their 
pes, Which are now 22s. a day. They 
* a cablegram to Mr. Gompers in Paris 
Jaining the strike to him, and adding: 
fe understand that several large New 
(k contracting firms are now seeking 
opean contracts. The building trades 
‘America request that they be given no 
)gnition until their destructive designs 
‘organised labour are withdrawn, and 
| you give this matter the fullest pub- 
-y to our friends throughout Europe.”’ 
» building trades strike, though now 
ited to New York, may extend all over 
; country unless the Government suc- 
‘is in its efforts to effect a settlement. 
» Secretaries for War and Labour have 
siested the strikers to send representa- 
‘s to Washington for a conference. 


‘oposed New Bridge Over the Forth. 

Was reported at a meeting of the 
tern District Committee of Stirling 
anty Council at Falkirk recently that 
Roads Sub-Committee had had under 
sideration the proposed new joint 
.ge over the river Forth at South Alloa, 
) that, in the opinion of the Sub-Com- 
“ee, the proposed bridge would not only 
sof great local but alsoof national ad- 
tage. It had accordingly been agreed 
yecommend the District Committee to 
zest the County Council to take the 
‘ter ‘into consideration, and, if thought 
' to confer with adjoining County 
cneils and burghs with a view to pro- 
‘img a scheme for the construction of 
ii a bridge if found to be feasible. . The 
lirman said if the County and burgh 
horities concerned would agree to go 
ward with the scheme, they might put 
ward a case to the National Road Board 
it a view to financial assistance. It was 
s2ed to act in accordance with the Sub- 
(amittee’s recommendation. 


Precadilly Circus Improvement. 
jhe Westminster City Council have 
pived a letter from Mr. R. Blomfield, 
iAston Webb, and Mr. E. Newton with 
“rence to proposals for the new front- 
ts in Lower Regent Street. The Office 
‘Works have instructed the architects to 
ipare elevations for the new blocks 
@veen Piccadilly Circus and Jermyn 
bet and also to make proposals for the 


urovement of these frontage lines. The 
"imal proposal was to retain the 
ithern half of the Circus, merely 


ightening the segment, but to meet 
tous Objections the architects suggested 
lmmative frontage lines at the Piccadilly 
‘cus end of Lower Regent Street, the 
¥ntion being, as far as practicable, to 
feat the treatment at the Waterloo 
‘ce end. This treatment, they urged, 
‘ld square up this end of Regent Street 
" enable a worthy entrance to be made 
) Piccadilly. Certain alterations pro- 
‘ed by the Council with a view to assist- 
} trafic have been adopted by the archi- 
“8, and the Council have now approved 
scheme. (See editorial comment, 
NUTT.) 

; 


. 


WAR MEMORIAL SCHEMES. 


Hall for Aberavon. 

A conference representing Aberavon and 
Margam Councils and the local Federation 
of Discharged Soldiers and Sailors, has 
decided in favour of a public hall as the 
most suitable memorial to the fallen heroes 
of the district. 


Isle of Wight County. 

The Isle of Wight County War Memo- 
rial will consist of the recording of the 
names of all who have fallen, on the walls 
of the chapel in St. Nicholas, Carisbrooke 
Castle, with suitable embellishments, and 
a largie stone cross outside the castle walls. 


Parish Hall at Gateshead. 

The congregation of St. Edmund’s 
Church, Gateshead, have approved of a 
scheme providing for the enlargement and 
beautifying of the chancel, and the build- 
ing of a parochial hall on a site adjacent 
to the church as a permanent war memorial 
to commemorate the sacrifice made by the 
men of the parish. The site has already 
been purchased for the erection of the hall. 
The approximate cost of the scheme is 
about £5,000. 


Chapel at Bridgwater. 

The faculty for the proposed south-east 
chapel at St. Mary’s Church, Bridgwater, 
for the purposes of a war memorial, has 
been granted, and the work will be com- 
menced as soon as possible. It has been 
decided that, irrespective of creed or de- 
nomination, the names of all Bridgwater 
men who made the great sacrifice shall be 
inscribed on oak panels on each side of the 
reredos. The total estynated cost of the 
memorial is £500, and a sum of about £260 
has already been subscribed. 


Emblematic Panels for Kent. 


It-is stated that the war memorial for 
Harvel, a village in Ken't, now on view at 
the premises of the Northern Goldsmiths’ 
Company, Newcastle, is attracting public 
attention by reason of the dignity and 
strength of its conception, and the beauty 
of George Edwards’s modelling. Mounted 
on solid figured oak, the centrepiece and 


panels for memorial inscriptions are of 
bronze. The centre-piece shows the 
entrance to a mausoleum, the heavily 
studded door being draped .by the 
flag of Freedom and guarded by 
the British lion holding down the 
dead eagle of Prussianism. A_ bold 


figure in front represents the Angel of Re- 
surrection poised and ready with the 
trumpet whose call shall bring the dead to 
life. His right hand is on the door of the 
tomb, and he and the lion intently scan the 
heavens for the coming of the Victor of 
Death. 


OBITUARY, 


Mr. William Folley. 

The death has occurred, of Mr. William 
Jolley, at his residence, Park Valley, The 
Park, Nottingham, in his eighty-third 
year. Mr. Jolley had been in practice as 
an architect, in partnership with Messrs. 
Evans and Son, for many years, and was 
associated with them in many buildings— 
ecclesiastical, school, and domestic and 
general work. He was for thirteen years 
in Sir George Gilbert Scott’s office before 
he went to Nottingham, when he joined 
Mr. Evans in partnership. Previous to 
his London work he was in Mr. T. C. 
Hine’s office in Nottingham. 


HOUSING OFFICIALS: NAMES 
AND SALARIES. 


, The President of the Local Government 
Board has given Mr. Cautley, jn reply to a 
Parliamentary question, the following par- 
ticulars as to officers, inspectors, and 
clerks who are or have been during the last 
three months employed in the Housing De- 
partment of the Board: Controller of 
Housing, Mr. Dickinson, £1,100. Assis- 
tant Controller, Mr. Forber, £1,000. 
Finance Officer, Mr. Davidge, £700. In- 
spectors and Architects: Mr. Unwin, £900; 
Mr. Pepler, £700; Mr. Collin, £560; Mr. 
Leonard, £560; Mr. Clifton, £560; Mr. 
Eyles, £520; Mr. Stewart, £520; Mr. 
Clapham, £520; Mr. Faulkner, £500; Mr. 
Bothnam, £500; Mr. Greenall, #500; Mr. 
Spoor, £500; Mr. Chappell, £500; Mr. 
Yale, £500; Mr. Saul, £500; Mr. Robert- 
son, £500. 

The clerks (including First and Second 
Division and Assistant and Temporary 
Clerks) have numbered forty-one, with 
salaries amounting to about £4,600 (ex 
clusive of war bonus). 

Dr. Addison adds that the additiona: 
staff required for the Housing Depart- 
ments has not yet been finally settled with 
the Treasury, but a sum of £90,000 is being 
included in the estimate to cover this ser- 
vice. -He hopes to circulate later a paper 
showing the additional staff. 


LINKING UP THE LONDON 
TRAMWAYS. 


It would be premature (says a writer in 
“The. Times ”’) to. attribute to the City 
Corporation any definite standpoint with 
regard to the new tramway proposals of 
the Highways Committee of the-London 
County Council. If past procedure be 
followed, a conference between the County 
Council and the City authorities would 
follow the. adoption of the Highways Com- 
mittee’s report, and the points in which 
the Corporation is interested, such as the 
crossing of Ludgate Circus and the con- 
nection in Farringdon Street, would there 
be discussed. 

Earliet proposals to. bring . tramways 
across Ludgate Circus have been opposed 
by both the corporation and the police, on 


the ground of traffic difficulties. The old 
Fleet River and numerous mains have 


been considered. an_ obstacle to the 
northern and southern tramways being 
linked by underground connection in this 
neighbourhood, and the space required by 
double-decked cars has also to be Lorne in 
mind. The occupiers of premises in New 
3ridge Street also have shown a strong 
dislike to the passage of tramcars. So far 
as Farringdon Street is concerned, the 
previous policy of the Corporation was to 
insist on the County Council widening the 
road near the Central Market as a _pre- 
liminary to bringing the tramways there. 
The Highways Committee appear to con- 
template such an undertaking in certain 
parts of their report. It should Le noted, 
however, that the main portion of this 
Farringdon Street improvement would be 
outside the City boundaries. 

When the tramcars were brought into 
Bishopsgate as far as Middlesex Street the 
County Council introduced a condition in 
respect of their contributing half the net 
cost of widening any main thoroughfare 
in the City—namely, that the cars should 
be allowed to enter. The principle that 
these roads, used by the whole community, 
should not be the particular burden of the 
Corporation, has long been accepted. 
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THE ARCHITECT OF TO-MORROW. 


BY ALFRED H. GRANGER. Captain of Engineers, U.S.A, 


This articie is rather of the nature of a bitter tonic, unpalatable but of curative effect. 


It is reproduced from“ The American Architec 


and as that journal did not scruple to give it currency, we see no reason to withhold from British architects this frank criticism, , 
their polity and position to-day, and their prospects for to-morrow. 


EVE evening, quite recently, four men 
were dining together at the Shoreham 
Hotel in Washington, All are in the ser- 
vice of the Government, having been 
drawn in by the emergency of the great 
war. One was a professor of one of our 
largest universities, now acting as an as- 
sistant secretary of the Treasury; one a 
noted Boston architect, acting as a vice- 
president of the United States Housing 
Corporation; the third, a civil engineer of 
more than national reputation, now a 
major in the Engineer Corps, serving on 
the staff of the Chief of Engineers, and 
the fourth a Chicago architect, serving 
with troops as a Captain of Engineers; 
thus New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
and Boston were gathered together. The 
armistice had just been signed, and men 
everywhere had begun to tall of readjust- 
ment—the getting back to normal civil 
life. As, with the exception of the assist- 
ant secretary of the Treasury, all were 
vitally interested in building and construc- 
tion, the main topic of conversation was 
the future of the building industries in 
America. The Boston architect started 
the discussion by saying to the secretary, 
‘“Do you think, sir, there will be any 
use for architects in the immediate new 
world??? This question acted almost like 
a bombshell upon the minds of the en- 
gineer and the other architect; the dis- 
cussion was long and earnest, and the 
conclusions arrived at were so interesting 
and so pertinent to the very life of the 
architectural profession that they should 
be openly discussed now before it is too 
late. 

At the very beginning of their tallx these 
four men, from the four most important 
centres of America, found themselves in 
absolute agreement on the fact that archi- 
tecture, as a profession, does not stand in 
high repute with the heads of the various 
departments of the Government. That is 
a most unfortunate state of affairs, but it is 
none the less true, as many of us who have 
been working in Washington for the past 
fifteen months have found out to our 
sorrow. Why is it? That is the question 
which must be satisfactorily answered if 
architecture as a profession is to take the 
place in the new world which is rightfully 
its own. We all know, we architects, that 
there is no’one body of men more whole- 
heartedly devoted to public service. When 
we entered the war architects from all 
over the country, individually and as a 
body, gave up all thought of private work 
and came forward to enlist in the great 
cause for which the country was fighting. 
Afiter the passage of the draft law one of 
the first problems facing the War Depart- 
ment was how to provide for the training 
of the great army. Up to that time the 
constructive operations of the army had 
been handled by two divisions—fortifica- 
tions, roads, etc., by the Engineer Corps, 
and such purely building operations as 
were needed by the Quartermaster Corps. 
It is not my intention here to go into the 
story of the development of one section of 
the Quartermaster Corps, first into the 
Cantonment Division, Q. M. C., and later 
into the Construction Division of the 
United States Army, which has success- 
fully carried on a building operation in- 
volving the expenditure of. almost one 


billion dollars without waste, without any 
excess profit, and, which is paramount to 
war times, without delay. 

On the staff of the Construction Divi- 
sion are architects from almost every 
section of the country, serving because 
the commanding general could not carry 
on his work without their services, while 
the Committee on Emergency Construc- 
tion, which has borne the responsibility of 
selecting contractors for all this work, has 
been under the chairmanship of Col. Wil- 
liam A. Starrett, of the architectural firm 
of Starrett and Van Vleck, who had 
serving with him all last winter Capts. K. 
M. Murchison and A. H. Granger, both 
architects. During the winter of 1917-18 
Col. Starrett, working with a committee 
of the American Institute of Architects, 
drew up a form of contract between the 
United States Government and ; 
architect, by which the services of the 
architect could be used in preparing plans 
for the various types of buildings needed 
to carry on the war. This contract was 
submitted to the Secretary of War, but 


was never adopted. Why? Another 
question to be answered. One would 


naturally think that the Government 
would be eager, in such an emergency as 
then existed, to avail itself of the services 
of such a body of technically trained men 
as the architects of America, but, alas!.it 
was not and is not so. Members of the 
various engineering societies offered them- 
selves and were eagerly accepted; oft- 
times the Government did not wait for 
them to offer, but summoned them from 
civil. life, commissioned them without 
delay and put them to work. There is no 
single instance of an architect’s having 
been specially sent for. 

Itt might be said that most of the build- 
ing problems were straight engineer’s 
work and not architect’s. There we near 
the root of the question which we all must 
face if we are to meet the problems of th» 
immediate future. The engineer to-day ‘s 
in demand because he is practical, he is 
economical, and he is honest, and by 
honest I mean that he tells his client the 
truth. I do not for one second imply that 
the architect has not these qualities when 
I say the engineer tells his client the 
truth. I simply mean he estimates pro- 
perly because he knows actual costs, which 
85 per cent. of the architects to-day do not. 
Another reason why greater dependence 
has been placed upon the individual en- 
gineer than upon the architect in the more 
recent Government operations is because 
he seems to be,in closer touch with the con- 
tractor, the actual builder, who, after all, 
in the mind of the man or corporation or 
government who is to spend the money, 
is the man who counts. 

Properly to house the great national 
army during its period of preliminary 
training, it was necessary for the War 
Department to build thirty-two cities, each 
with a population of approximately forty 
thousand people, and to build these cities 
in the short period of three months—and 
it was done. It is obvious that work must 
have been begun before any plans could 
be developed far enough for even tentative 
bids to be made. How this was done has 
been graphically described in a series of 
articles by Col. Starrett in the “ Scientific 


American ’’ for September 7, 14, atid! 
1917, but in these articles the point of mo 
vital importance to the architect has n 
been touched upon, and that is that fro, 
the very beginning the architect, the e 
gineer, and the contractor have worked 4, 
gether as one man, a veritable trinity, 
believe that this union of the three typ. 
necessary for the solving of modern arch 
tectural problems has shown us the paj 
we must follow if we are to continue - 
exist as a great and vital profession. 

For the past twenty-five years the arch 
tects have devoted themselves more ay 
more to the single problem of design, ar 
of late years the problem of design hi; 
largely developed into the preparation 
beautiful, elaborate, and extremely cost 
drawings. The system of competitr 
bidding has been largely responsible f 
the elaboration and cost of these drawing 
because the architect, in order to save h 
client the danger of expensive extras ai 
yet preserve the, to him, essential beau 
and integrity of his design, has been cor 
pelled to show every little detail of orn 
ment and construction by carefully pr 
pared drawings so that the contractor ca 
not by any chance omit from his estim 
any of these details. 

The preparation of such complete dra\ 
ings involves so much time and study ai 
thought that their prime purpose, to act 
guides to the building of a building, h 
gradually been lost sight of, and that 
why so many of us suffer such keen di 
appointment when we make a pilgrima; 
to see a building or group of buildings 
which we have seen the preliminary 
competitive drawings. 


Before the Renaissance, during ft 
Gothic period, buildings were erect 
which stand to-day as examples 


wondrous beauty, but the names of ft 
men who designed these buildings are u 
known. With the advent of the Renai 
sance came the birth of the individu 
architect who created the profession 
architecture as a profession apart fro 
that of builder. 


‘“Tn the elder days of art 

Builders wrought with greatest car 
Each remote and unseen part 

For the Gods see everywhere.” 


To-day we face the dawn of a ne 
world. The hordes of autocracy ha 
been beaten to their knees and manki 
at last faces freedom. Tihis is what ¥ 
believe; it is for this that the civilis: 
nations of the world have so freely offer: 
up their dearest and their best. A wit 
Senator recently remarked, ‘‘ Now t 
war is over, real trouble begins.” 

Had he said, ‘‘ Now the war is ove 
real work begins,’’ he would have be 
nearer the truth. Real work is before u 
work calling for the best in every one 
us, and in this work of construction al 
reconstruction no man has a more vital | 
more splendid part to play than the are 
tect. Will he do it? I firmly believe th 
he will, but to go back to the discussion 
the Shoreham and the conclusions the 
arrived at, there are certain things th 
must be done, certain new relationships 
be arranged before the best results cé 
be achieved. The architect must not co 
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sider himself like a Brahmin, a sect apart, 
but must draw to himself his two brothers, 
thé engineer and the contractor in the 
closest possible association. The American 
Institute of Architects, the American 
Sovieties of Civil, Mechanical, and Elec- 
‘rital Engineers, and the American Con- 
tractors’ Association should unite into 
some sort of federation somewhat on the 
League of Nations idea. All three are pri- 
marily builders because the supreme func- 
dion of-éach is to produce buildings that 
shall show to future generations what our 
civilisation stands. for. 
history by means of the buildings of past 
ages, and we want the ages to come to 
understand the. efficiency, integrity, and 
beauty of our age by the buildings we leave 
behind us. 

I have not in this paper attempted to 
suggest the type of asociation to be 
formed among the three great building 
professions, but only pointed out one 
fundamental fact, which the architect must 
bear in mind, if he is to function properly 
in this new era of the world, and that is 
that he is primarily a builder of buildings, 
and by those buildings he must be judged. 
_ Two names stand out as creators of 
buildings in the annals of our great pro- 
fession in America, and those names are 
H. H. Richardson and McKim, Mead, and 
White, and I believe one reason of their 
pre-eminence is. due to the fact that their 
buildings to-day .possess distinction, not 
only because they were so carefully and so 
loyingly designed, but because they were 
so supremely well builded. Let us cease 
to be artists and become builders, losing 
our desire for individual fame in the 
greater desire of perfect production and 
our future in the new world is assured.— 
“The American Architect.”’ 


HOUSING OF THE WORKING 
CLASSES IN SCOTLAND. 


The following circular has been 
addressed by the Institute of Scottish 
Architects to the Scottish local authorities: 

With the view of enabling local authori- 
‘ties to obtain the best advice for the design 
of suitable types of houses laid out and 
grouped in the best manner with the 
greatest regard for economy, the Institute 
of Scottish Architects, as authorised by the 
Local Government: Board, have conducted 
an architectural competition ; and a panel 
of those architects whose competitive 
jdesigns are approved by the Committee of 
Sélection has now been formed. 

The Local Government Board, in con- 
sultation with this Institute, have added to 
the panel the names of architects, whom 
they consider to be qualified, who have not 
taken part in the competition, owing to 
their serving in H.M. Forces or otherwise. 
The list of the names on the panel will be 
furnished to local authorities by the Local 
Government Board, who strongly recom- 
mend that architects should be appointed 
to advise in carrying out the Housing 
Schemes referred to. 

‘This Institute represents to local 
authorities the importance of appointing 
qualified architects to-advise them in the 
preparation of housing schemes, and re- 
quests their consideration of the claims of 
architects on the panel to such employ- 
/ment. In doing so, they beg to refer to 
Paragraph 349 in the Report of the Com- 
mittee—of which Sir John Tudor Walters, 
M.P., was Chairman—appointed by the 
President of the English Local Govern- 
ment Board and the Secretary for Svot- 
land, which is in the following terms: 

“We recommend that every housing 


We study human . 


scheme submitted to the Local 
ment Board for approval 


Govern- 
Shall be 


“prepared by a competent architect, whose 


duties shall include the preparation of the 
lay-out plan and the design of all the 
houses.”’ 

‘Lne Institute press upon local authori- 
ties the unquestionable fact that, for the 
successful realisation of such housing 
schemes, the skill of the professional 
architect is necessary. For it is not enough 
that each. dwelling should be properly 
planned and built: there are other matters 
of equal practical importance. Over and 
above conditions of material, utility, con- 
venience, healthfulness, and economy, 
those of site and surroundings, aspect, 
prospect, and style have to be weighed. 
Architects are qualified by their training 
and experience to take account of what- 
ever goes to the satisfactory laying-out and 
amenity of the site, as well as to the 
placing and erection of the buildings ; and 


all the conditions must be considered 
together if the desired result is to be 
obtained. 


Scottish architects hope to be permitted 
to join in serving the high interests of their 
country in this forward movement. 

This circular is issued by authority of 
the Council, and signed by Mr. W. Glass- 
ford Walker, C.A., Secretary of the Insti- 
tute of Scottish Architects, Edinburgh, 
128, George Street. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN: 


Trade Mark Design. 

Messrs. Robt. Ingham Clark and Co., 
Limited, of West Ham Abbey, Stratford, 
E.15, offer a hundred guineas for a design 
for a trade mark. Following are the 
instructions and conditions: 

(1) Designs to be based on the seated 
figure of ‘Britannia,’ as shown in 


the accompanying illustration, and to 
20 Sarees 

include the ship and lighthouse. The 

words | ‘‘ Registered Trade Mark” to 

form .part of the. design. (2) <All 

designs to be in colour (flat wash). 


Modelling of figure, drapery, etc., and all 
outlines to be in bold black pen or brush 
lines. Object: To obtain a bold design 
for poster work, which will also bear 
reduction down to, say, 1 in. square. (3) 
Designs to be about 24 in. by 19 in. (or a 
circle g in. radius) in size, and mounted 
on stiff board having not more than 3 in. 
margin at top, bottom, and sides. (4) 
No name, address, or mark of identifica- 
tion may appear on any part of the draw- 
ing, mounting board, or packing, but a 
sealed envelope, containing full name and 
address of the author must be attached to 
the back of each design. (5) The pre- 
miated design to become the property of 
the company without reservation. (6) 
Neither the directors nor the company will 
be responsible for loss of, or damage to, 


designs received. (7) Designs must be 
addressed ‘‘ Sales Promotion ’’ Dept., 


“Messrs. Robt. Ingham Clark and Co., 
Ltd., West Ham ‘Abbey, Stratford, jie Ce 
and be delivered by twelve noon on Satur- 
day, April 12, 1919. (8) No member of 
company’s staff or their personal friends 
may compete. (9) The premium to be 
awarded by ballot, in which responsible 


1 23 
heads of departments shall take part. For 
this purpose each design will be allocated 
a number and the author of the one secur- 
ing the largest number of votes will be 
awarded 100 guineas. (ro) In’ the event 
of. less than twelve designs being received 
the directors reserve the right to cancel 
the competition. - (11) The decision of the 
company’s chairman to be final in all 
matters of dispute. (12) The receipt of a 
design by the company shall imply the 
acceptance of each and all the above con- 
ditions by its author notwithstanding any 
written statement to the contrary. 


“Datly Mail” Ideal (Workers’) Homes. 
In its issue of February to the ‘ Daily 
Mail” invited designs for ideal (workers’) 


homes, ‘‘ according to the recommenda- 
tions and standards laid down in the 


report of the Committee appointed by the 
Local Government Board and the Secre- 
tary for Scotland, under the chairmanship 
Oto |e) Pudor Walters;-M.P:,’* which 
report competitors are requested to. study. 
For the purposes of this competition the 
country is divided into four areas—namely 
(:) Northern, (2) Midland, (3) Welsh in- 
dustrial areas, and (4) Southern and 
Midland Counties Rural area. The award 
in respect of each area will be one of £500 
for the best set of drawings of two cot- 
tages, or two of a block of cottages, one 
showing north aspect treatment and the 
other the south aspect treatment. The 
President of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects has nominated the following 


three assessors :—Professotr Stanley D. 
Adshead, Professor of Town Planning, 


London University; Mr. E. Guy Dawber, 
Hon. Sec., ‘Royal Institute of - British 
Architects; Mr. Courtenay M. Crickmer, 
F.R.I.B.A., winner of the ‘‘ Daily Mail” 
Architects’ Competition in 1912 for an 
Ideal Cottage for workers, winner of two 
first and one second award in the. archi- 
tects’? competition for workers’ cottages 
held by the Royal Institute of British 
Architects last year. These three will act 
with Mrs. Sanderson Furniss, Secretary, 
Housing Sub-Committee of the Labour 
Party; Mrs. Barton, Co-operative Union; 
Mr. Seebohm Rowntree, and Captain 
Reiss, President of the Town Planning 
and Garden City Association. Full con- 
ditions and illustrations of the plans to be 
followed are given in the “Daily Mail ” 
of February 10. March 1o is the date on 
which all designs must be received by the 
Secretary, “Daily Mail” Ideal (Workers’) 
Homes ‘Competition, 130, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C.4. 
A Birmingham Town-planning Scheme. 
Birmingham architects have decided’ to 
have nothing to do with the City Town- 
Planning and Housing Committee’s com- 
petitions connected with the Pineapple and 
Ford House. Farm, the committee of 
the Birmingham Architectural Association 
having passed the following resolution on 
the matter: “The replies received from 
the Town Planning and Housing Com- 
mittee not being satisfactory, or in accord- 
ance with the Royal Institute of British 
Architects’ suggestions for conducting 
architectural competitions, architects are 
requested not to submit designs.”’ 


Housing, Pontypool. 


The Pontypool Urban District Council 
invite the submission by architects of de- 
signs and plans for four types of houses 
for the purposes of their housing scheme. 
Full particulars on application to the 
Clerk, Town Hall, Pontypool. 
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EAREY--CELTIC CROSSES. 


Dr. George Norman, lecturing on 
“Celtic or Hibernian Saxon Crosses of the 
pre-Norman Type’” to the members of the 
Bath branch of the Somerset. Archzeo- 
logical Society at the Institution, said that 
the earliest Celtic Christian monuments in 
the British Isles were rude pillar stones to 
which they could give no date, but as 
similar stones were erected in pagan times 
they must evidently start from the transi- 
tion period between paganism and. Chris- 
tianity. In later times their place was 
taken by a new class of monuments, the 
date of which could be fixed by historical 
evidence, so that they could reach the con- 
clusion that, roughly speaking, the pillars 
were erected during a period lasting from 
A.D. 410 to A.D. 700. . These rude pillar 
stones were rough, unhewn monoliths, 
Standing erect, having the Christian 
symbol incised on them, and often an in- 
scription in debased Latin capitals or 
Oghams. Their geographical distribution 
was interesting—there were 121 in Ireland, 
107 in Wales, 30 in Devon or Cornwall, 
but none in the rest of England, and five 
in Scotland. The Christian symbols that 
occurred on these stones were the Chi-Rho 
monogram, the Cross and the Alpha and 
Omega, but very few of the first were 
known—three in Cornwall, one in North 
Wales, and four in South-West Scotland, 
and none in Ireland. Dr. Norman showed 
how the early crosses were developed out 
of the Chi-Rho monogram, and said one 
of the earliest Christian symbols in Ireland 
was a Maltese cross within a circle. 
pillar 


Some 
stones had crosses but no inscrip- 


tions, such as the one called St. Patrick's 
Chair at Marown, an ancient ecclesiastical 
site in the Isle of Man. The next class of 
monument he dealt with was the sepul- 
chral cross-slab, over 180 specimens of 
which were found at Clonmacnoise, on the 
Shannon, founded by St. Kieran in seq, 
All were inscribed in Trish lettering, and 
the cross in different forms was the sole 
Chrisian symbol, the forms gradually 
developing in complexity, the interlacing 
work which formed such a feature of the 
High crosses being in. evidence. The next 
Stage Was a cross in relief on a stone slab, 
accompanied with a greater degree of orna- 
mentation.-- Dr Nortian then. dwelt in 
detail upon the actual crosses. The best 
examples of purely Celtic crosses occurred 
in Cornwall, Wales, North of England, 
and Ireland. In England these were 
largely replaced by the Saxon crosses of 
later date, and the part played by the 
Anglo-Saxons in these later developments 
had not been fully appreciated. In its 
highest development the chief peculiarity 
of Hiberno-Saxon art was the combination 
of interlaced work, spiral and key patterns, 
and zoomorphic designs. 
These zoomorphic designs were to be found 
in the Bath district, associated with an 
important event in early English Church 
history, viz., the death of St. Aldhelm, the 
founder of the Saxon church at Bradford- 
on-Avon, and the removal of his body from 
Doulting in Somerset, where he died, to 
Malmesbury in Wiltshire, where he was 
buried. William of Malmesbury told 
them that the progress was by seven 
Stages and that crosses were erected at 
each place where the body rested. Bishop 
Browne, of Bristol, who studied the subject 
a good deal, suggested that the seven 
places, which were at distances of about 
seven miles, were Frome, Westbury, Brad- 
ford, Bath, Colerne, Littleton Drew, and 
Malmesbury. It was an interesting thing 
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that fragments of crosses bearing this very 
zoomorphic, design were found at Frome, 
Bradford, Bath, Colerne, and Littleton 
Drew. Dr. Norman showed slides of 
these remains—the Bath fragment was in 
the Museum, and he had photographed it 
for Dr. Browne. In Somerset there was 
one further example of a _ very fine 
character at West Camel. 


POST-OFFICE AS ART CENSOR. 


In the House of Commons last week 
Major Hayward asked the Postmaster- 


General» whether he was aware that a 
packet of etchings by Felicien Rops, 
consigned to a firm of picture 


dealers in London, was stopped in the 
post and destroyed by Post Office offi- 
cials on the ground that certain of the 
prints were of an obscene character; if 
so, whether he was aware of the position of 
Rops among modern etchers ; and, in order 
to. avoid possible loss to the nation and 
municipalities, whether he would commu- 
nicate with the trustees of our national and 
municipal galleries and inform them of the 
risks attached to the transmission through 
the post of certain of the works of art in 
their respective galleries or reproductions 
thereof. 

The Postmaster-General, in reply, 
states: I find that a packet corresponding 
to the description given was received in 
the mails from Holland in June last. The 
responsible officers of my Department who 
examined it found that certain of the prints 
were of an obscene character and undoubt- 
edlv brought the packet within the category 
of packets the transmission of which by 
post 1s prohibited by Clauge 63 of the Post 
Office Act, 1908. The packet was accord- 
ingly destroyed under the statutory powers 
conferred by Section 6 of the Foreign and 
Colonial Post Warrant, LOO7 uma regu- 
lations prohibiting the transmission of cer- 
tain articles by post are published in the 
Post Office Guide: and I do not propose 
to take any special steps to bring these 
regulations under the notice of particular 
persons. 


[See editorial comment, p. rrr.] 


THE ROAD BOARD: ITS 
PROGRAMME AND FUTURE. 


The following letter has 
“The Times”: 


Sir,—Your leading article of the 24th 
inst., admitting as it does the vital need 
of road improvement, emboldens me to 
place before you what I believe to be the 
views of many road users. The Road 
Board was established to spend our money 
on road improvements, and as we, by taxa- 
tion, pay the piper, we claim some say in 
the time and the manner of playing the 
tune. I am very concerned with regard 
to the future of the Road Board. There 
are two questions calling for immediate 
attention : 


appeared in 


(1) The arrangements for carrying out 
the road programme for IQ19-20, towards 
which, under decision of the War Cabinet, 
a grant of £10,000,000 is to be madle from 
central funds. 

(2) The future constitution and member- 
ship of the Board. 

As regards the first, it is all-important 
that this programme be put into operation 
as quickly as possible, and that, I am in- 


‘ 
formed, was the decision of the Wa 
Cabinet. But there are difficulties in th 
way—(1) Sir George Gibb has resigned th 
chairmanship of the Board, in order, I az 
informed, to take up work for the Nortk 
Eastern Railway ; (2) Mr. Rees Jeffreys ha 
retired from the secretaryship; and (; 
Brigadier-General Maybury, the manage 
and chief engineer, is not yet able to tak 
up the full responsiblity of the work. 

As regards the future of the Board, 
understand various schemes may be pr 
before the Cabinet for decision. 


(1) That the work of the Road Boar 
should be transferred to the Local Goverr 
ment Boards of the three countries. Thi 
would be strongly opposed by those inte 
rested in road traffic. They have littl 
confidence in the Local Governmer 
Boards. They would object to the div 
sion, certainly so far as Great Britain j 
concerned, of the central road adiministré 
tion. I am informed also that this pre 
posal would not be regarded with favou 
by the local authorities. 


(2) That the Road Board should b 
merged in a huge transport departmer 
which shall in future control the railway 
and all other means of traffic. This agai 
would be strongly opposed by those inte 
rested in road traffic. The administratio 
of such a department would! inevitably ge 
into the hands of railway men, and th 
roads would play the part of Cinderella. 


(3) That the Road Board shall be con 
tinued. This is what all those intereste 
in road traffic earnestly desire, but wit 
certain modifications in its constitutio) 
and membership which the experience « 
the past eight years suggests. 

It is clear that the Road Board must b 
directly represented in the House of Com 
mons, otherwise the House will be ver 
jcalous of voting the moneys which shoul 
be placed at its disposal, and in order t 
secure proper co-ordination it should b 
represented in the Cabinet. This can b 
done (without any alteration in the Act) b 
appointing as its Chairman (unpaid) on 
of the Cabinet Ministers without a port 
folio. The Vice-Chairman would then b 
the paid official. The membership of th 
Board could, with advantage, be slighth 
increased to give representation to. th 
principal associations of local authorities 
and to the principal organisations repre 
senting road traffic. 

It is, however, apparently the view 0 
the Government to adopt the second alter 
native mentioned above, and to place thi 
roads under Sir Eric Geddes. This, _ 
venture to submit, is an impossible posi 
tion. He is said to be behind the schem: 
of agrails—the maddest of the many mat 
reconstruction schemes—and he is cer 
tainly a railwayman pure and simple 
The railway is tied to lines, the moto: 
van is free of any road; the railway im 
volves many transhipments, the motor vai 
takes produce from dioor to door; the rail: 
way is Socialistic (especially if national. 
ised), the motor van is individual ; and 
finally, the railway is monopolistic, whil 
a motor service is open to all comers. 

I think you will find that for once al 
motoring interests from the so-called plea: 
sure car to the great commercial vehicles 
will be united in this matter. 


W. JOYNSON-HICKS, 


Chairman, Automobile Association, Vice 
President, Roads Improvements Associa’ 
tion. 


15, St.-James’s Place, S.W.1, January 27° 
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VJ 1TH the cessation of hostilities comes a yearn- 
ing for pent-up energies to be expended. 
Destructive intent is giving way before 

eative impulse, as naturally as day follows night. 

long period of enforced inactivity in the realms of 
saceful building will inevitably be followed by a still 
ager period during which activity will know no 
vuunds, and during which enthusiasm will be re- 
adled even where it had almost seemed to be stifled 
neath overwhelming stagnation. Events may prove 
at architecture, the first of the arts to suffer in any 
orld-wide upheaval, will be the last to come into 

r full stride again, but already the air is full of 

ojects ; new vistas are opening up in all directions, 

id the universal longing is for a new and saner 

orld to arise from the débris of a civilisation that 

s been well-nigh pounded to bits. Never has such 

‘portunity offered as now presents itself to survey 

chaotic conditions under which architectural 

‘sign was fostered in this country at the time when 

‘maggedon iovertook it. A break with them has 

‘en made possible. The building arts have. been 

‘st into the melting pot; it is for architects to say 

nether dross shall come out or pure metal. It is 

t the nation to see that victory. over. armed 

gression shall be followed by a renaissance of the 

ts of peace. 


England during these years of strife has been 
ought into close touch with her numerous Allies. 
‘ns of thousands of her sons have trod the soil of 
ads which might never have been more than mere 
mes to them, but which will now have other 
2mories than horrors of the battlefield. It would 
the the first time that advancing armies have been 
the van of movements that have changed the 
vernal aspect of a country for lasting good. 
tchange of ideas with men from other lands and 
thts of cities in many climes have helped in the 
‘Sst, and cannot fail to help again, in breaking 
wn the fetters of insularity which, when dominant, 
ve always had such numbing effect on the outlook 
the untravelled British-born. This wider know- 
ige, this closer intimacy with men and things over- 
as will inevitably have widespread influence on the 
ition as a whole. no less than on the individuals 
10 constitute so large a part of it, and from this 
ntact will ensue a closer union of thought and a 
nse of universal brotherhood beneficial to mankind 
m whatever standpoint it is viewed. 

Unity of purpose in combined action has knit 
‘ions together for generations to come; to archi- 
fture this should have real portent, just as 


inspiring and far-reaching in its results as the con- 
trary ettects of the Napoleonic war were deadening 
and narrowing. Cut off, then, from intercourse 
with the other side of the Channel, jealous of their 
neighbours and intolerant of their sexzzmenz, Enelish- 
men prided themselves during a long period. an 
their insularity, and scorned whatever could be 
construed into bearing a “foreign’’ impress. ~The 
banalitres of the Victorian era were the due reward ; 
architecture sank to the lowest depths, to be 
saved in a measure only: ‘by revivals ‘one after 
another, as confidence was restored and as the 
teaching of the Romanticists called for a wider field 
of exploit than was afforded by the heritage of 
medieval England. But the calamity brought by 
one war may very well be effaced bv the blessings 
arising out of another and a greater war. History 
does not necessarily repeat itself in every detail. 


The pendulum has swung back; England not only 


enjoys a truer friendship with France than ever 


before, but she has become more cosmopolitan in 


the best sense of the word. The conditions are ripe 


for picking up the wonderful traditions which bound 


the arts of Europe together before they’ were so 
disastrously severed by the events of 1870. The 
same thread ran through the conception of design in 
architecture in France, Russia and Germany, too, 
that weaved many a masterpiece in Great Britain 
and Ireland. There was a tacit universal under- 
standing of the first principles of design, as apparent 
in the work of Labrouste and Schinkel as in that of 
Chambers and Cockerell. The war has revealed the 
eternal truth of first principles in directions where 
they had been lost sight of, and nowhere had they 
been more obscured than in the art of design as 
practised by a long succession of architects m this 
country. Confusion of thought had made the direct 
expression of a building the most rare achievement; 
the higher qualities of design had too long been 
sacrificed to ideals that are not of the best. Mean- 
ingless display of architectural features and worth- 
less ornament, culled from a prolific past, have too 
often done service in:hiding deficiencies that trained 
imaginations could never have tolerated. 


General acceptance of a wider conception of 
design alone can bring architecture back to the main 
line of development along which progress was being 
made with the rest of Europe a century ago. To 
abandon side tracks is no indication of lack of real 
progress, for it has to be recognised that they lead 
by tortuous routes to no goal worth reaching, while 
the highway leads straight to the Capitol, no matter 
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how steep the ascent may be. France has never 
lost sight of this, and America with steady purpose 
has resolutely pursued the same course. In 
England, the conservation of national prejudices and 
the jealous safeguarding of individual expression 
have helped to isolate architecture from the kindred 
arts, and more serious still, to curtail the compre- 
hensive grasp of structural problems that alone 
could vest purely utilitarian works with esthetic 
quality. Trained engineers were not slow to meet 
the requirements of industry; a breach, once opened 
between architect and engineer, rapidly widened as 
a result of the narrowing outlook of the one and the 
expanding vision of the other. The old order must 
change; the dimmest eyes can see a gleam of light 
that will penetrate far and wide unless apathv once 
more falls like a blinding curse to dim visions of a 
future now made attainable through untold destruc- 
tion of systems shown to be uninspiring and retro- 
grade. Rome was not built in a day; the classic 
tradition of the Italian school took centuries to reach 
its zenith. Architecture has ever been slow to 
reflect changes in the state of society, but that they 
have always been unmistakably recorded is such a 
truism that the Mistress Art is likened in common 
parlance to “‘ histiory in stone.’’ 

Wherever the theory of academic design has 
already been accepted, it will be strengthened by the 
outstanding lessons taught in the prosecution of the 
war. Foremost amongst them are numbered con- 
centration on matters of vital import; clearness of 
aim, and above all unity of purpose, all of which are 
as essential to design in architecture as to the suc- 
cessful prosecution of a campaign. But where the 
seed had not been sown, it is for the schools to sow 
it, and to watch its growth through the impression- 
able years cf immaturity. Concentration on pure 
form should be a primary aim, and the direct 
expression of that form the keynote of all endeavour; 
while unity of thought with the traditions pursued to 
such good purpose in the schools of our Allies should 
bring our teaching into line with theirs, building up 
year by year links in the chain which should bind 
them together in lasting harmony. | No sacrifice of 
national expression need result from this acceptance 
of principles which are no more foreign to the soil 
of this country than to that of any other. No 
country can claim a monopoly of them, for east and 
west, north and south they have remained constant 
since the Greeks first grasped them and the Romans 
applied them. not only in their own land, but 
wherever their victorious armies gave them fresh 
fields for building enterprise. 


The importance of pure form needs to ‘be recog- 
nised above all else in the coming years, for it is 
likely that with the resumption of building activity 
will come the demand for extreme simplicity of mass 
and dignity of outline, resources no longer permit- 
ting cf the stock-in-trade of meaningless features 
and ornament which in the past: have engendered a 
false criterion of public taste. The use of materials 
costly in normal times may have to be avoided, and 
architects will in all probability be faced with the 
problem that the builders of Imperial Rome solved 
with incomparable skill by the aid of an inferior 
material. But to concrete as the Romans used it, 
new possibilities have been foreshadowed by the 
science of reinforcement in steel; limitations of 
material no longer offer insuperable difficulties to 
the spanning of wide areas and the carrying of loads 
on supports far smaller than they conceived to be 
possible. There never was more urgent need for 
so-called ‘‘science’’ to be welded to so-called 
“art,” for the gulf between engineer and architect 
to be bridged. The exposition of classic principles 
must once more become part of the vernacular 
language of this country if the tide of commonplace 


architecture is to be stemmed and if architects ; 
ever to regain their lost supremacy. ; 
It must not be supposed from this reasoning tl 
a stereotyped version of design would rest 
Architectural progression depends upon the act; 
ties of a nation as a whole, and buildings of o 
standing merit will mark its progress from time 
time, almost unannounced, due to exceptio; 
endeavour on the part of imdividuals more gift 
than their confreres. During the last half cent 
evidence of what can be achieved by expressi 
modern conditions in classic language can be se 
in the work of American practitioners, who at fi 
seized upon Colonial traditions—inspired origima 
by this country—and later envisaged the mast 
pieces of the European continent. In this way 
national style develops, as far removed from } 
original source of inspiration as the poles are apa 
and yet instinct with everlasting truths. 
ARTHUR STRATTON 


OUR REVISED itiie 


N slightly modifying our title, we have be 
] largely, but not exclusively, actuated by 
desire for brevity. It is unnecessary to lab 
the point that “The Architects’ Journal” is mm 
easier to say and to remember than the former t 
Then, further, the Journal has acquired a distinet 
character for architectural interest. It will be boi 
in mind, however, that this interest is comprehens 
of all that appertains to building. As the Architec 
the chief builder, the practical or constructional $s 
of the industry will be included under a title that, 
we conceive it, fully covers every aspect and detail 
building. 


Advertising for an Architect.g 

O advertise for an architect is the heroic cou 
that has been resolved upon by Clutton Ru 
District Council, who want him to prepare 
scheme of housing. Clutton is somewhere in 
west, Bristol way; and if the idea of employing 
architect for a housing scheme has penetrated © 
wild and woolly west, there is great hove that ev 
tually the profession will be recognised even 1n ' 
hinterlands, where its very name would be fot 
strange and unpronounceable. “ Harshtect,” it 2 
be remembered, was the best that Mr. H. B. Creswe 
man in the street could do for it, and this versi 
with unimportant variations, is fairly general. ] 
we do not altogether like this idea of advertising 
an architect. It rather suggests that the Ra 
despaired of tracking their quarry to its lair; or, alt 
natively, that they had some notion of giving the 
to the tenderer of the best terms. On the other hai 
the R.D.C. may have been really unable to find 
architect ; for so many members of the profession 
known no more at their pre-war wigwams, their P 
historic haunts. Everywhere partnerships have bt 
dissolved, offices and homes abandoned, and “ G¢ 
away” is a frequent endorsement of the lett 
returned on our hands. Slowly they are resum 
practice ,but often at new addresses that are aS 
unknown to their former clients and even to th 
intimate friends. How, then, should the Clut 
R.D.C. know where to find an architect without ady 
tisin¢ for him? But the irony of it! Thousands 
architects sorely in need of employment, and debar 
by the etiquette of the profession from publish 


. their names and addresses, etc., through the m 


effective media! They are not allowed even to D 
lish a “card,” as the actors and actresses do. 
lofty disdain of a common-sense practice may 
tremendously dignified, but is it not, on ultim 
analysis, more than a little snobbish and stupid? 
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The Coal Crisis. 


Last week’s debate on the Coal Commission Bill 
was marked by a studious moderation that indicated 
it once the gravity of the situation and the 
yomsequent sense of responsibility by which all the 
speakers were obyiously weighed down. Although 
she miners’ advocates pleaded very eloquently. for 
mmediate decision on the demand for increased 
wages and fewer working hours, the Prime 
Minister’s contention that a decision upon unascer- 
ained data might involve the destruction of many 
ndustries and throw out of employment hundreds 
jf thousands of workers made a large majority in 
favour of the second reading of the Bill a fore- 
yone conclusion. Only forty-three voted against 
t, two hundred and fifty-seven voting for it— 
najority, two hundred and fourteen. As the text of 
he Bill has been widely published, there is no need 
0 summarise it beyond saying that it invests the 
Sommissioners with all the powers, rights, and 
mivileges of a High Court, one of the powers being 
ommittal to prison for not more than three months 
yf persons guilty of contempt. By thus enforcing the 
ttendance of witnesses and the production of 
locuments, the Commissioners should be able to 
wovide a firm basis for negotiation of the points 
aised by the miners ; but even assuming that the 
lispute will be thereafter promptly settled, we shall 
till be a long way off finality in the matter of the 
tse and abuse of coal supply. On Thursday last, 
t the national conference held in-London, it was 
greed to postpone from March 1* to March 23 
he date on which the strike notices are to expire, 
nd it was further agreed that half the members of the 
‘roposed Coal Mines Commission shall be miners. 


The Labsur Peace Conference. 


It is more common than creditable to common 
ense that often a cheap catch-phrase will carry more 
omviction than the most skilfully elaborated chain 
freasoning. At the Labour Peace Conference, 
onvened by the Government, and held at the Central 
fall, Westminster, last Thursday, with Sir Robert 
forne in the chair,.a mere phrase from the Prime 
finister brought into unanimity a meeting of which 
ae units had seemed disposed to fly asunder—t> 
weak up inconclusively and in disorder. “Hold 
ogether! ’’ said Mr. Lloyd George, and (to quote an 
nthusiastic reporter) “the phrase came like a clap, 
nd the whole great conference rose to it.” Whether 
ae phrase would have been equally effectual if it 
ad come from anyone else but the “ Welsh Wizard ”’ 
iay be open to question ; but there is no doubt that 
-€ame pat at the psychological moment, and that 
put in the fewest possible words the case for 
idustrial peace. Within an hour or so after the 
mference, employers and workers had _ selected 
ieir respective representatives who are to form a 
xmt committee to investigate industrial unrest and 
port to a future conference. Employers in the 
uilding trade will be represented by Mr. E. J. 
mown, employees by Mr. Bradshaw. The first 
weeting of the joint committee was held yesterday 
Tuesday), its chief business being to élect sub- 
ommittees. Curious to think that now, in 1919, we 
te beginning to investigate what previously we only 
uarrelled about. and that we had never discovered 
le virtue of “holding together’’ until a Prime 
inister pointed it out. 


. Mainly About Canina. 

It cannot escape notice that this week the journal 
aS resumed some of the features that had to be 
bandoned during the war. We revive, for instance, 
te illustrated front page and the frontispiece that 
nmediately succeeds it. These features, it. will be 
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observed, are by no means merely decorative. Like 
the buildings that, for the most part, they represent, 
they have useful content as well as handsome face 
value. It will be remembered that on the front page 
of each number we formerly published a reproduction 
of an etching by Piranesi, until at length a long 
series Of the drawings by this master was made 
available to hundreds of architects to whom the 
artist had been but little more than a name. This week 
we show the first of a series of etchings by Canina, 
whose eminence in this kind is comparable to that 
of his precursor Piranesi, who was born in 1720 and 
died in 1778, while Luigi Canina was born in 1795 
and died in 1856. If Piranesi was the more free, 
Canina was the more scholarly, and it is quite 
obvious that his work was greatly influenced by that 
of Piranesi. Canina was born at Casale, in Pied- 
mont. After serving for some time as professor of 
architecture at Turin, he spent many years in Rome 
studying laboriously and conscientiously its ancient 
buildings, and in the process becoming one of the 
most learned and trustworthy archeologists of his 
time. He directed several important excavations, 
and, of course, made many interesting discoveries. 
His “restoration,’’ of which the Temple of Vesta, 
shown in this week’s issue, is a typical example, are 
peculiarly interesting because they embody not 
merely the skill of a most accomplished draughts- 
man, but, further, the knowledge and _ intuition 
derived from years of careful investigation. With 
respect to the Supplementary Plates, it will be seen 
that there are now four instead of three single-page 
plates, and that the fine double-page plate shows 
the work of Sir Aston Webb, P.R.A., at the Junior 
United Services Club. 


Oxford Masons and St. Paul's. 

Under this heading, Mr. St. John Brooks, citing 
from -Mr. Mervyn Macartney’s description of the 
reparation work that has been done at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral (where, of course, there is yet much to do), 
a passage recording the discovery that the main stone 
on which pitch two arches on the south-west side 
proved to be a huge block of Burferd stone and not 
Portland, calls to mind that in Burford Church 
there is a tablet to Christopher Kempster, Freeman 
of the City of London-and of the Company of 
Masons. On this. tablet it is stated that Kempster, 
who was born in 1626 and died in-1715, built several 
of the churches of London, and was for many years 
employed in building the cathedral and dome of St. 
Paul’s. This Mr. Brooks regards as an important 
clue, “possibly known to Mr. Maeartney. and 
others,’’ to the source of the Burford stone used in 
St. Paul’s. No doubt Mr. Macartney knows as much 
as can be known of the Kempsters.; and probably 
the late Major Halley, F.R.I.B.A., who had examined 
the original labour .-and material sheets. at St. 
Paul’s, and whose knowledge on these matters was 
unique, could have told us much about Kempster. 
A significant fact mentioned by Mr. Brooks is that 
many generations of the Kempsters have been 
associated with these quarries, in which the St. Paul’s 
mason had an interest. Edward Strong, Wren’s 
master mason, was also an Oxfordshire man, and, in 
1675, when Wren began work at St. Paul’s, Strong 
was proprietor of quarries at Taynton,. whence came 
much stone for the rebuilding of the City of London, 
and some of it, according to local tradition, was 
used at.St. Paul’s. Mr. Brooks’s very interesting 
letter, which appeared in “The Times” Literary 
Sunnlement last Thursday, will no doubt encourage 
Mr. Macartney (whose description of. the reparation 
at St. Paul’s is reproduced in the March issue of the 
“ Architectural.Review,”? of which he 1s editor) to 
maintain the keenest possible vigilance along geologi- 
cal lines. | 
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Aims and Ambitions 


OTHING is more natural, now that the end of 
the war has come, than the desire on the 
part of the British public to put their own 

house“in order. It is well that it should be so. 
Architecture is one of the chief factors in the scheme 
of social economy ; the professional mind has long 
grasped this, the Government is now alive to its 
potentialities, and public interest has been aroused, 
possibly through the exigencies of national stress, 
until the demand for efficiency in architectural 
expression has become universal and insistent. 


It is not the purpose of this article to be in the 
nature of a jeremiad, or to dwell on the conditions, 
both social and professional, that obtained in this 
country four years ago. Neither does it propose to 
do more than mention the services rendered to the 
State by architects and engineers during the years of 
war—often in a humble capacity as far as the 
individual was concerned, but collectively of inestim- 
able advantage to the well-being of the community. 
From the problems of the war,. more _particu- 
larly organisation on the Home front, has sprung 
the impulse to improve the amenities of life. The 
result to-day being that definite conditions now await 
the master touch of trained minds who will transform 
them from the abstract to the concrete. 


To-day the curtain is about to ascend on a stage of 
novel setting ; the public audience anticipates big 
things, while the embarrassed architect faces the 
footlights as a popular actor. 


An entirely new situation confronts the profession 
—one, moreover, demanding a broad and sweeping 
policy, and dependent for its success on mutual 
collaboration among those responsible for inter- 
preting the fresh problems. Such minor questions as 
those of style and taste are outside the main issue. 
Those qualities are brought to perfectiou by concensus 
of opinion among designers, and should indubitably 
remain esoteric. They do not affect the outstanding 
claims of a sound and united policy ; they are the pro- 
ducts of set conditions, and while useful as media 
for expression are entirely subordinate. As regards 
the present it is recognised that many of the old 
professional shibboleths must go; in their place must 
stand co-ordination of interests, public spirit, 
increased efficiency, and a full perspective of current 
events. The profession has long been in a position 
to study the needs of the moment, and on occasion 
to offer advice, but for some inexplicable reason the 
general public remained blind to the status of the 
architect. He was regarded in some quarters as a 
person with tendencies to mysticism, and as such not 
worthy of public confidence. To-day this theory is 
changed; the public demand the co-operation of the 
architect. There are labour problems to be solved, 
new materials to be developed, craftsmen to be 


educated, cities improved and housing bettered. No ~ 


doubt at all need be entertained regarding the result, 
the genius of the race will contribute largely to that ; 
but active collaboration between architects, engineers, 
master constructors, and craftsmen, is no - less 
essential than sympathy for the labours of the 
mechanic and the artizan. Vast strides have been 
made in the direction of town development, improve- 
ments have been entered upon in the design of houses 
and cottages, plans have been made to anticipate the 
growth of the Metropolis and to ensure the preserva- 
tion of landmarks in the home counties. All this is 
to the good; but compared with the problems of 
greater magnitude now awaiting treatment, the 
advance already made is infinitesimal. The import- 
ance of the present time to the scheme of national 
affairs, in which architecture ranks so high, must not 


be underestimated. Never before in the annals of 
country has such an opportunity for reconstructic 
offered. Just as outstanding achievements of {I 
past attained success from the concurrence of the m: 
and the moment, so the right solution of the urge 
difficulties of our own day of rejuvenation deper 
upon, not the individual, but the men willing 

co-operate for the national good. After a century. 
experiment, since the last great war, architecture 
about to reoccupy the place it once held in the publ 
estimation: in a word, it has come into its own—1 
longer the Cinderella of the Arts, but a veritab 
fairy godmother. 


There exist all the factors favourable to # 
advancement of the highly scientific art of buildin 
State aid is promised in one direction, education 
reform in, another, improvements and developmen 
held up during the years of depression are to | 
started in the near future, while undertakin 
hitherto considered to be Utopian are discussed wi 
serious intent by those in a position to engage tl 
services of professional men. It has come to | 
understood that the confidence of the employe 
whether the State or the nation, in a large measure 
as important to the success of architecture ar 
engineering as the knowledge of the individual 
whom the task is entrusted. For however transce 
dent the dreams of the designer, the selective pow 
and confidence of the patron makes such drean 
possible. Also architects are beginning to reali 
that the client who divines the need for a certa 
scheme of construction intended for the comfort ; 
his fellows, is entitled to a just meed of praise f 
his perception no less than for his confidence. 


Now that public interest is alive to the nation 
importance of all works of construction, and 1 
status of architects is realised, the hold on the publ 
imagination must not be allowed to become ove 
shadowed, neither must it be left to the general Pre 
to determine building policy. The profession as 
whole look forward to adequate representation 
Parliament. The authorship of new buildings intl 
main thoroughfares of London and the provinci 
cities must be given more publicity, for the man 
the street accepts every type as currency, nolei 
volens, and it is to the benefit of the profession as 
whole that the names of the men responsible for tl 
amenities of cities should be generally known. 


Reverting to the title of this article, which hi 
been designed for this special occasion to introdu 
the Journal in its revised form, it is desired — 
point out to readers that no better medium exists fi 
the purpose of architectural propaganda than 
strong and impartial Press, which is ambitious « 
representing the profession as a whole, and has f: 
its chief aim the purpose of acting as an inte 
mediary between all who constitute the buildir 
interest and the general public. In France ar 
America that section of the Press devoted 
scientific design and construction is considered in a 
circles to represent current opinion, besides being < 
enormous value to the furtherance of taste and civ 
pride. ‘Taking this as a special occasion, the Journ 
states that its purpose will be directed to gi 
prominence to architecture and the arts allied to 
Not only will it seek to extend the confidence of t1 
public by means of disinterested views upon a 
questions likely to be encountered, but it will act 
correlate the collective opinions of those whose dut 
it is to devote their lives to the public interest. On 
a professional journal becomes representative of tho 
before the public gaze, it is in a position to speak wil 
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XXXVII.—HALL AND STAIRCASE FOR A COUNTRY HOUSE. 


RICHARDSON AND GILL, FF.R.I.B A.. ARCHITECTS. 
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DOORS AND DOORWAYS, XXVII.—DOORWAY IN THE VATICAN PALACE, ROME. 


(SIXTEENTH CENTURY.) 
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uthority and decision. Its pages reflect progress 
a design, thereby encouraging constructive criticism, 
t has the power from time to time to call attention to 
he masterpieces of the past, reminding all that the 
reators of such works are still dangerous competi- 
ys; to advocate educational reform; to note 
arliamentary measures; and beyond all to give 
rominence to views likely to raise the standard of 
ational taste. 


The right is not claimed for the Journal to direct 
ofessional affairs, nor is it assumed that it can 
naided accomplish anything outside its immediate 
rbit; but with the support of the profession much is 
jossible. This paper must be primarily regarded, as 
vehicle for the transmission of ideas and opinions. 
ts architectural policy has always been distinctive, 
Ithough even in this it has not been in its power to 
lo more than chronicle the aspirations of those who 
ead the profession, whose interests it is our honour 
nd our great pleasure to serve, and to whom there- 
ore we confidently look for ready collaboration. 


Having in mind the unique change brought about 
n Parliament during the recent election, whereby the 
epresentation of architectural interests in the House 
‘as been rendered possible, we have been fortunate 
n enlisting the services of Major H. Barnes, M.P., 
*R.I.B.A., to act as our correspondent in the House, 
nd to write exclusively and regularly for the Journal 
m matters vitally connected with professional 
nterests. Changes have been made in the Editorial 
Jepartment, which has been strengthened, and 
trangements have been made to augment the present 
taff of talented writers, the object being to increase 
he scope and power of the paper until its columns are 
horoughly representative of all that bears upon the 
lesign of Architectural and Engineering works. It 
s proposed to select illustrations that shall faithfully 
eflect the world’s work, not only in regard to struc- 
ures of the first magnitude, but with due representa- 
ion also of exemplary domestic work; and we shall 
ilso continue to reproduce working drawings giving 
letails of novel construction in building and engineer- 
ng, as well as illustrations of modern scul-ture, 
lecorative furniture, and the products of allied crafts. 
n this wider view of what the term architecture com- 
mrehends, it will form part of the policy of the Journal 
0 reveal the wealth of the national tradition and to 
ncourage the development of the national style. Not 
he least of the aims of the paper concerns the welfare 
of the recognised schools of architectural training ; for 
he student of to-day is the architect of to-morrow, 
ind no better gallery for exhibiting the important 
tudies undertaken by students can be found than in 
he pages of a paper which is in a position to bring all 
shades of opinion together, besides advocating the 
reed for reform in the organisation of architectural 
-ducation. 


Many difficulties have to be surmounted: new 
woblems of material and labour have to be dealt 
with ; the discipline of limited expenditure will arise 
n regard to the cost of certain buildings, but not in 
he aggregate ; science will be gradually and more 
closely merged into general practice, and the client 
will play a larger part in stating his case. It remains 
for responsive enthusiasm, from all members of the 
srofession, to shape affairs. Opportunity for a paper 
0 state its aims and ambitions to its readers is of 
‘are Occurrence ; in the present case advantage has 
een taken of this period of reconstruction, which 
he whole community is entering upon, to give a 
resumé of the situation as well as to announce the 
ideals which it is hoped will be achieved. 

By such means as those outlined above, and with 
he support of the profession, the power of the 
Journal will be extended for the benefit of architec- 
cure, the great cause to which it is devoted. 


THE SUPPLEMENTARY PLATES. 


Junior United Service Club, Lower Regent Street. 
Y the courtesy of Sir Aston Webb, P.R.A., we 
are enabled to illustrate the additions carried 
out by him to Nelson’s original design for this 
initially fine and now still finer building. Increased 
scale and dignity have resulted from the raising of the 
cornice and the insertion of a range of new windows to 
form a frieze. 


Staircase and Hall of a Country House. 
The staircase and hall of which a view is shown 
on our “Current Architecture” plate were designed 
for a country house to accord with the style of the 
period 1720-40. Unique opportunities in the plan 
aided the combination of staircase and gallery effect. 
Messrs. Richardson and Gill, FF.R.I.B.A., are the 


architects. 


Detail of Monument to Leonardo Bruno, Florence. 
_ This remarkably stately and dignified monument 
is a little too elaborately decorative and too sym- 
metrical to accord with modern taste. Nevertheless, 
it is singularly beautiful in composition and fine’ in 
the execution. 


Doorway in the Vatican Palace, Rome. 

Two leaves of a doorway, if differently decorated 
the one from the other, would have the effect of odd 
eyes in a living creature. In this composition the 
“repeats’’ are so handsome that the result 1s 
emphasis rather than monotony. 


Designs for Front Doors. 

William Pain, whose career is somewhat imagina- 
tively set forth on p. 134, had undeniably a very 
pretty taste in doorway design, carpenter though he 
was, and the two doors shown have in them something 
of the Adam touch. 


THE THEATRE OF SAN CARLO, NAPLES. 


HIS large and splendid theatre was built in 1737, 
at the command of Charles de Bourbon, in the 
short space of 272 days, when the first opera was 

produced. The design was prenared by Juan 
Maderno, a Spaniard, then living at Palermo, in Sic ly, 
who was also entrusted with the royal palace, “ Capi 
di~ Monte,’’ in Naples. Maderno appears’ to 
have left the erection of the building to Carasale. 
The facade, as it now stands, was built in 1810 by 
Niccolini in seven months, who preserved many of the 
earlier characterist'cs. The building, with the excep- 
tion of the facade, was destroyed by fire in 1815, and 
reconstructed by Niccolini, who, like a true artist, 
wisely paid respect to features of the earlier building. 
Parke, who was sketching and measuring in Naples a 
hundred years ago, made seven sheets of drawings 
of the theatre, which are preserved in the collection of 
the Royal Insti:ute of British Architects. Niccolini’s 
reconstruction of the front of the theatre in 1810 shows 
the influence of contemporary French design blended 
with local classic tradition. The breadth of treatment, 
combined with refined and graceful detail, resulted in 
one of the most original elevations evolved during the 
period, The design is of the nature of a four de 
force. The columnar storey composes well with the 
rusticated loggia below, the junction being effected by 
the colonnetted balustrade. Attention is directed to 
the appropriate ornament, the recessed. panels worked 
on the end pylons, the reticent line of the parapet 
which partakes of the nature of a pediment, and the 
general air of rich simplicity underlying the grouping 
of parts. Few modern buildings reveal such character, 
together with harmonic proportions, as are shown in 
the front of this theatre. 
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1919. 


Architectural Causerie 


NEVER walk the streets of London without 
endeavouring to conjure up the personalities of 
the architects responsible for the design of certain 

buildings. This pleasant form of mental exercise has 
grown on me with the years. In fact, it has become 
almost an obsession. Numbers of my friends are 
almost as eccentric. They can describe periods with 
exactitude, recount anecdotes of builders and archi- 
tects now almost forgotten, attend imaginary routs at 
the Pantheon in Oxford Street, touch the railings 
designed by Robert Adam, and caress the mouldings 
of Somerset House. The present is nothing: to 
enthusiasts such as these, who fondly believe them- 
selves to be reincarnations of the master spirits who 
long since built for the benefit of posterity. There is 
a good deal in architectural personality ; a designer of 
buildings can no more help revealing his own 
tendencies in the facial aspect of a house than he can 
control the impression he makes on his fellows. When- 
ever I visit Winchester Cathedral and loox at 
Wykeham’s creation, the fact is borne strongly upon 
me that I am gazing on the features of the architec- 
tural ecclesiastic himself. It is an uncanny feeling, 
and one rendered more poignant after seeing his 
recumbent effigy. Wykeham, we are told, was 
a stern God-fearing man, doing good by stealth, in- 
ordinately fond of splendid things, energetic and 
slightly corpulent. The west front of Winchester 
speaks of Wykeham’s personality in every line. The 
stern character is there softened, it is true, by delicate 
and deft touches, such as the pierced parapets, 
recalling the embroidery of priestly medieval 
robes, while the scale and detail of the window 
tell plainly of the open mind of the designer. 
is the strength of Wykeham’s personality as evinced 
in this building, that nothing of later date has the nght 
to exist at close quarters to it. Perhaps those who 
are engaged on the scheme for the local war memorial 
will submit their ideas to the recumbent figure of this 
worthy man before they commit themselves in stone. 
® ae * * 


After all, there must be something essentially human 
about buildings if they are to make any sort of appeal. 
Perhaps this is the reason why we have an especial 
affection for old buildings, and also a certain respect 
for the newcomers of good patrician stock. As a wit 
remarked to me a few days since, “that great period 
you rave about, the eighteenth century, produced the 
type of architecture the people deserved, cottages and 
mansions, town halls and Government buildings bore 
the stamp of style and taste. Why don’t you group 
the buildings into three types and have done with 
controversy? Call these types upper classic, middle 
classic, and lower classic.’’ My rejoinder was to the 
effect that all buildings have the personalities of the 
original designers, and it would not be possible to 
reduce them to groups. We are apt in these days to 
look upon our favourite architectural heroes as a race 
apart, and to underestimate the idea that Jones, Wren, 
Chambers, and Cockerell were in their own day very 
human in their outlook and in their dealings with 
clients and workmen. This brings my chatter to the 
ordinary level, and enables me to unearth a few 
inoffensive bon mots, some of which are historical. 

* * * * 


Judging from the aspect of St. Paul’s from Ludgate 
Hill, we are prone to think of Sir Christopher Wren 
as a man of large stature. On the contrary, he was 
extremely small. His forehead was broad and fair, 
his nose slightly aquiline, the eyes large and _expres- 
sive, and the whole aspect stamped with intelligence. 
Seward states that one one occasion, when Charles IT. 
was visiting his new hunting- box at Newmarket, 


Such . 


which Wren had designed, the King. who was 
a tallish man, said, “hese rooms are very low.” 


The architect, overhearing the remark, went up te 


the King and replied, “An it please your Majesty, | 
think them high enough.” Whereupon Charles, 
stooping down to Sir Chnstopher’s height, answered 
with a smile, “ On second thoughts, | think so too,” 
Wren found the Merry Monarch pleasant enough tc 
deal with as a patron, and got on tolerably well with 
Dutch William, in spite of the latter’s predilection for 
Marot, but his experience at the hands of George | 
and his court of German retainers was unpleasant, 

* * * * : 

Another instance of the architectural bon mot i 
placed to the credit of Lord Burlington. When the 
Mansion House was projected for London, Burlington 
with the aid of Kent, it is said, sent in a design. The 
work, however, was entrusted to Dance, the City 
surveyor. Later on, when the building was almos| 
completed, the citizens sought to pay his lordship ¢ 
tardy compliment by seeking his advice regarding ¢ 
sculptor to carve the bas relief on the pediment, 
Burlington’s pique at the former slight on his ability 
then become manifest. ‘‘ Employ the City mason,’ 
said the earl; “why should you go out of the City 
Besides, anybody will do to carve the ornaments 0! 
such a building.” As a matter of fact, choice fel 
upon Robert Taylor, who had achieved some succes: 
as a statuary. The present righ group of figures 
resulted, and at a later date Taylor, become an archi 
tect, divided almost the whole of the commission: 
then going with Paine, was made Lord Mayor, anc 
lived under the shelter of the pediment he hac 
enriched by his early labours. Burlington knev 
nothing of Taylor’s subsequent rise to fame, but ht 
lost no opportunity to jest at Dance’s building, th 
twin attics on the skyline providing him with intens« 
amusement. ‘“ What are those features for?’’ he wai 
once asked, The reply of the noble architect wa 
tersely satirical, “ The mare’s nest.” ‘e 

* * * * 

My next paragraph tends to throw light on thi 
personalities of Chambers and Robert Adam. i 
also introduces the figure of Thomas Telford, wh« 
began life as a humble stonemason. Telford as « 
young man made his way to London with a letter 0 
introduction from his old friend M:ss Pasley Lang 
holm to her brother, a London merchant. who gav 
the mason another letter of introduction to Sir Willan 
Chambers, then engaged in the erection of Somerse 
House, and in another way he became acquainted wit! 
Robert Adam. Telford’s remarks concerning hi 
meeting with these two architects are illuminating 
“T found Sir William Chambers haughty and reserve: 
and Mr. Robert Adam affable and communicative 
and a similar character pervaded their works, 5: 
William’s being stiff and formal, those of Mr. Adan 
playful and gay; and although from neither did I gai 
any direct advantage, yet so powerful is manner tha 
the latter left the most favourable impression, whil 
the interviews with both convinced me that my safes 
plan was to endeavour to advance, if by slowe 
degrees, yet by independent conduct.” Sir Willian 
appears to have offered Telford work in the hewim; 
shed at once, for the next day he joined the squad © 
stone-workers, and proved to be one of the bes 
hewers. Dr. Smiles tells us that, long after he hat 
risen to be an authority on engineering works, whe! 
passing over Waterloo Bridge one day, he pointed ou 
to a friend some finely hewn stones in the come 
nearest the bridge: “You see those stones there 
Forty years since I hewed and laid them when wor 
ing at that building as a common mason.” 

AERO. . 
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Architects 


in Council 


By MAJOR HARRY BARNES, M.P., F.R.I.B.A., F.S.1. 


ARLIAMENTS are going out of fashion, they 
say. Soviets are coming in. Well, whatever 
the name may be, men will always come 

ogether to talk over things in which they have a 
emmon interest. In these pages I hope to exchange 
deas with fellow-workmen. For, after all,. that 1s 
vhat we are: the term architect but thinly disguises 
he fact that we form the connecting-link in a chain of 
vorkers, beginning with the unskilled labourer 
vassing from skilled artizan, foreman, clerk of works, 
juantity surveyor, to contractor, holding relationshi 
vith them all and charged with the resronsibility at 
east not to be the weakest link in that chain. 


At the outset let us remind ourselves what ‘an 
mazing area our interests range over—political, 
adustrial, commercial, scientific, artistic. There 
aay be other professions that touch hfe at all points 
‘ke ours. I do not know them. Follow an individual 
rehitect on an ordinary commission, a town house. 
‘irst the site, its value, its tenure, its comnlications of 
reeholder and leaseholder, all the long history that 
ies behind that. Then the law and the by-laws lying 
n wait, with their traps of easements and ancient 
ights, their pitfalls of length and breadth and thick- 
‘ess, of area and cubic space. Then the materials, 
wick and stone, timber and slate, metal, paint, and 
aster, all the long vista of clayfield and quarry, 
aine and forest, transport by road and rail and sea. 
(hen the men, all the complexity of human nature and 
ndustrial organisation. The desire to get more than 
0 give, both in profit and wage. The inability to do 
‘ood work or to appreciate it when it is done. 


Yet this does not exhaust our survey. This is the 
srocess, these are the factors in it, the material and 
he personnel, and we are already touching history 
nd-economics and ethics. There is still more—there 
s the purpose. The architect is not building apart 
rom human necessities and aspirations: he is at the 
yest clothing the functions of human life with an 
ppropriate vesture; serviceable, beautiful. Science 
nd art are to be wedded. Knowledge of human 
ieeds, particular knowledge of the individual or group 
ff individuals whose wants are to be supplied here.; 
snowledge it may be of ostentation and vanity, lack 
f taste and culture. And so the house is completed 
ind left perhaps with some regret and some wonder 
is to what furniture will stand against those walls, 
vhat pictures violate their surface. So we touch 
sroblems of education and esthetics, and realise at 
ast our own restrictions and those of our times: 
estrictions laid upon us by law and by custom, bv 
he stage of political, economic, and_ industrial 
levelopment our society has reached, by the general 
lane of education and culture on which its several 
‘lasses stand. 


We are rightly impatient of restrictions. We want 
0 practise our art freely and without fetters, and our 
wrief survey has shown us where some at least of our 
ittempts to remove them must be made. 


Exceptional qualities, artistic and commercial, will 
wing individual success in architecture under perhaps 
iny conditions, but.a great national architecture will 
mnlv be possible in a country where the materials and 
dersonnel required are vresent—where land is freelv 
uecessible at fair values, where materials, native and 
oreign, are plentiful, where labour is efficient and 
ontented, where there is a true standard of values in 
aste and conduct, where mean things are not adorned 
lor fine things obscured: where there is a great life 
or great life will breed great artists to give it great 
-xpression. 


It sounds like Utopia, doesn’t it ? and of course very 
unpractical, the sort of thing for a rostrum or a pulpit, 
but hardly for the pages of a ‘sober journal. Let me 
retort that it is of the very essence of architecture. 


Architecture is the very reflex of the world, solid 

and material: it yet hangs in the ether. Beginning 
deep down in the soil, calling first to its aid rude and 
unlettered men, navvy and drainer, thinking first of 
detritus and excreta, building for storm of wind and 
rain, yet it finishes in the clouds with some tall 
pinnacle or spire golden as the sun, and its last ser- 
vants are the painter and the sculptor, whose dreams 
find shelter within its walls, and, if indeed it be archi- 
tecture, perchance some master dreamer, in immortal 
verse will give it life longer than the rock on which it 
rests. 
So are we architects—our feet in the clay, our faces 
in the clouds. If we have a soul for more than our 
five per cent., though indeed nothing will make our 
five per cent. more sure, we shall realise that there is 
no movement in our national life that does not affect 
our calling; no upheaval, no subsidence that will not 
have its influence on our work. 


I want these columns to be a conference table, at 
which many will speak, and I hope I shall hear from 
the live men in the profession who have ideas and want 
to circulate them. 


Let us have some ideas on architectural education. 
The older men among us are sadly conscious of having 
been “dragged up” instead of being trained up. What 
more is being done for the men who are coming? I[ 
do not mean in London only, but in the provinces. 
Let us have some theories in architectural education. 
Where is it to be given? In the workshop? the office ? 
the studio? the University? What is the architect to 
be? Craftsman, business man, artist, scholar, any or 
all of these? Is the ideal partnership a kind of 
quadriga in which these four trained steeds will pull 
a triumphal car to the desired goal? 


I was present the other day with some—lI don’t say 
some ofher—of our leading architects at an interview 
with a highly placed permanent Civil Servant, and 
had to listen to a rather pointed comparison between 
the state of architectural education in the United 
States and this country—-very much to our disadvan- 
tage. What is wrong? What do we lack? Is it 
State aid or private stimulus? Is the fault in a low 
standard of public taste or a smug _ satisfaction 
amongst ourselves ? 

Does the Royal Institute of British Architects do 
all it should or could? Is it a live body—alive to the 
real needs of the profession other than the pence for 
which wt works? 

A leading architect in the provinces told me a few 
weeks ago that the Institute did not understand the 
provincial architects’ problem, and did little to meet it. 
Is that a general feeling? I should like to hear. 


So much for what we can do for ourselves... But 
what is there that others must do for us? . What must 
the State do? What must the local authorities do? 
Are there laws that want altering, by-laws that need 
amending? 

What about land? No building without a siter Is 
it true that architecture is impeded because of the slow 
and cumbersome process by which land has often to be 
acquired? Is it true that architecture is stopped 
because land cannot be had or only at exorbitant 
figures? If so, let us have some facts that Parliament 
may hear, and take notice of, in its great wotk of 
reconstruction, 
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Would architecture benefit if leaseholders had the 
power of enfranchisement, if in London the business 
occupier had the same facilities for purchase as the 
agricultural tenant in Ireland? I don’t ask for 
opinion, but for actual experience. 


What about by-laws? Has the time come when local 
authorities should be given a free hand to modify their 
by-laws to suit local exigencies, and take advantage 
of improvements and discoveries in building materials ? 
Are the old safeguards necessary when houses are 
detached and fire appliances are improved? Are 
there any lessons in cheaper construction to be learnt 
out of the erection of temporary buildings during the 
war? Who will contribute to this discussion and help 
to solve the housing problem ? 


What about materials? These must be plentiful. 
What restrictions are there upon their production at 
home or their importation from abroad? » How are 
Government controls acting here? Is it true that 
timber would be much cheaper to-day but for the fact 
that the Government have bought large quantities of 
standing timber at home at excessive prices and will 
not permit the importation of timber from abroad until 
they have disposed of their holdings? What improve- 
ments in the use of old materials and what provision 
of new is there to be suggested as a means of discount- 
ing the increased cost of building? 


What about the men? What improvements in 
industrial organisation can be effected to save the 
building trade from future strikes? What can be 
done to improve the worker’s efficiency, to increase 
his interest in his work, to make him less of a machine 
and more of a craftsman? Will architecture ever be 
what it might be till the artizan can appreciate the 
beauty of a detail, and, indeed, be relied on to produce 
beautiful detail? How is that to be achieved? 


What about our clients, private and public? How 
are we to get them to realise that architecture means 
something more than putting building materials 
together? That a building is something more than 
an umbrella? That a Minister of Fine Arts is only 
next in importance to a Minister of *health?)] That 
Raye a healthy body in a pauper’s uniform is no fine 
sight ? 


Has enough been said to indicate the width and 
variety of architectural interest? Is it sufficiently 
apparent that the architect is vitally interested in the 
whole life.and movement of his times? No events 
are too great, no incident is too small for his considera- 
tion. He is called on to rebuild a city destroyed by 
an earthquake, and to advise in the laying out of a 
rose garden. 


In the House of Commons we are underpinning, 
shoring up, and rebuilding the great political and 
social structure of this Empire. As I sit and watch 
the process I sometimes wonder whether there is any 
great Empire-planning scheme which is directing all 
the energy there employed, or if we are only adding 
on to a scheme of things already too overgrown and 
congested. 


If ever great architectural qualities were required 
they are to-day, whether in Empire-building in town- 
planning, or, perhaps most of all, in those simple 
structures that are to form the homes of our people. 
on whose sufficiency and utilitv and homely charm 
depend more than on any other material thing, the 
building up of that character which is the foundation 
of greatness and without which Empires will not 
endure. 


Here architects must have their say. 
them to council. 


I summon 


[It need hardly be said that the Editors support most 
cordially Major Barnes’s invitation to architects. He 
has given them a rich agenda.—EDs. A.]J.] 


1919. 


WILLIAM PAIN, ARCHITECT AND- 
CARPENTER. 


OUNG William Pain, about whose antecedents 
nothing can be definitely told, was familiar with 


the London of Fielding’s day. It is not above 


probability that Hogarth de 
features into one of his celebrated paintings. Like 
Tom Jones, however, his first appearance was a 
mystery; hkewise nothing is forthcoming to show 
whether he enjoyed the patronage of an Allworthy. 
Sufficient it is to state that William Pain educated 
himself in the esoteric art of carpentry, applied his 
spare moments to a study of Palladio’s volumes and 
dicta, which he evidently found no difficulty im 
mastering; promoted his calling to that of architect 
and carpenter, married, begat a son, the latter 
destined to become a builder and surveyor; visited 
Mr. Taylor at the Architectural Library, published 
seven quarto volumes, and died no man knows when. 


The learned reader will say the foregoing scams 
like a creed. Perhaps he suspects some philosophical 
jargon to follow, or, worse, the possibility of a moral. 
Let him indulge in a loud guffaw. Ha! ha! The 
writer laughs with pleasure as he pens these lines and 
knows that his audience will be appreciative. 


To return to the career of our youthful hero, the 
“ architect and carpenter.” We find him at the age of 
twenty-five full of fire nd enthusiastic to benefit his 
fellow creatures, especially those of the chisel and 
mallet. Tedious have been his walks over the cobble- 
stones of St. Martin’s Lane, long and envious have 
been his looks at the house of Mr. Chippendale. So 
far he is unknown among the thousands of London. 
He cannot claim acquaintance with his namesake, 
James Paine, the brilliant student of the St. Martin’s 
Lane Academy, now risen to equal rank with Mr. 
Robert Taylor, whose works in the City were to gain 
him a knighthood ; neither does he do more than hover 
at the skirt tails of Isaac Ware, whose published books 
he has seen at the Architectural Library in Holbom. 
We can imavine him going about his journeyman 
work day after day assisting builders to make their 
contracts pay ; a staircase here, a doorway there, some 
times a wooden railing in the suburbs at Islington or 
Highgate, and at night returning to his garret and 
candles intent on his mission of propaganda. In the 
meantime great events are toward. Two sons of 
Scotland have taken offices in London. Athenian 
Stuart is captivating the world of fashion with a new 
house for my Lord Anson. Chambers is_busy in 
Poland Street, while the members of the Dilettant 
discuss antiquity and drink port. Our friend the 
carpenter knows little of the world of fashion other 
than intermittent acquaintance with backstairs gossip 
No chairman expects a shilling from him; he gathers 
from the servants of the house in Grosvenor Square, 
where he has been working, that, Lady Teazle 1: 
holding a drum, or that the Hon. George Skeffingtor 
is returned from the Grand Tour. One day it hav- 
pened that Mr. Robert Adam. with his usual loquacity 
to all men, chatted with him in the library of a house 
in Portland Place, where he was engaged to fit un 4 
bookcase; the same night he resolved to put. his 
studies to the test, boldly announce to- the world his 
own canacity as an architect, without dispensing with 
the useful prerogative of carpenter, induce Mr. Taylor 
of Holborn to publish his book for builders, and 
generally emancipate himself from the ‘ranks ol 
journeymen. 


The editing of his first work now consumed his 
evenings. Candles were bought and burnt by 
the score, books were borrowed and well thumbed, 
compass and ruling-pen were seldom in the shagreen 
case, and in time over forty carefully drawn plates 
were ready for the press. Finally, in 1763, there 


introduced his boyish 
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yeared to delight and astonish as well as instruct 
|. carpenters of Great Britain, “The Builders’ 
ket Treasure; or Palladio Delineated and 
*plained.” 


Phe architects of London and the provincial towns 
ame alarmed; for not only did builders buy the 
srished book, but carpenters and bricklayers also, 
| many country squires, between hunting the fox 
| bouts of heavy drinking, sought to define the 
i-trines of Palladio cum Pain for the edification of 
| village joiners whom they employed. Fortunately 
_ our hero, he never appears to have been guilty of a 
ach of the peace, so that his claim to be a professor 
‘architecture never came to be questioned, as it was 
-the case of another unfortunate, who, appearing 
ore a magistrate, stated himself to be an architect, 
| was confronted with the question, “ What learned 
Hladio instructed you in the art?” 


William Pain could now walk the streets of London 
the spirit of Gay’s “ Trivia.’ Was he not architect 
author with a sound knowledge of craftsmanship? 
could criticise the works of the leaders of taste, for 
. longer was he beholden to them for sustenance ; 
sides, he had lately been commissioned by a 
culative builder to design several houses in Cross 
seet, Islington, and even aspired to design a 
‘rchant’s house at Enfield. So the years passed in 
»sperity for the ingenious William Pain. Large 
“umes, in themselves nothing more than advertise- 
‘nts, had been prepared and published by the 
‘am Brothers containing drawings by Bartolozzi 
Cipriani. No journeyman could hope for a sight 
them, for these sumptuous works were intended for 
»ple of fashion, Pain, now a man of passing 
stance and recognised position, set himself to work, 
ing Sheffield plate candlesticks to hold his wax 
adles, and published “ The Practical Builder; or 
sy manner of Drawing and Working the whole or 
yt of a Building, with rules of Carpentry,” and, not 
atent with this prodigious effort, followed it up wit) 
“he Builder’s Golden Rule: or, Youth’s Sure Guide 
yArchitecture and Carpentering,”’ embellished with 
uundred plates. It will be evident to the reader of 
Is delectable biography of a worthy citizen of 
ndon that our hero derived a vast amount of satis- 
ction from his studious pursuits. Among his com- 
»rs his reputation stood high. Mr. Taylor frequently 
ed him to partake of dinner at the “ Bull and Gate,” 
(Holborn. Alderman Beckford had invited him to 
sho Square to give a learned opinion regarding more 
iht to the basement of his house—at the back, let it 
) known. He had mastered the whole of Euclid’s 
dks, had invented a rule-of-thumb system of 
metry, and took immense trouble to supplement 
b education of his son James, now a boy of twelve, 
lring his holidays from Dr. Thwackum’s Academy 
‘Hammersmith. For William Pain determined that 
1 son should eventually become a ‘builder and 
tveyor. About this time he was called upon_to 
lsign a barn in the neighbourhood of Golders Hill. 
-ndon, or some other place northerly—the exact 
(ality is unknown—and this performance inspired 
1a to publish the “Carpenter’s Pocket Dictionary,” 
wine the framing timbers, centerings, plan, and 
‘tion for a barn given in twenty-four plates. 


50 much had his literary efforts enhanced his 
yutation, that before the vear 1786 he was looked 
1 to, and almost revered, by small builders as the 
syen of architect carpenters, a fact which may have 
pbmpted him to move from the modest house of his 
yn fashioning in Islington, or wherever it was, to 
Je of more pretentious mien in the delightful village 
Lagetish Town, that Mecca of minor architects of 
i day. 


Still the flood of literary effort continued. Will 
in’s pen was never allowed to remain idle, for our 


author now had plenty of material to work upon. The 
work of Leverton in Bedford Square, of Crunden in 
St. James’s Street, and of the redoubtable trio in 
the Adelphi ,inspired Pain to show that he too could 
scale Olympus. Books of reference now filled the 
shelves of the glazed bookcase in his parlour. He had 
acquired a copy of Sir Wilham Chambers’s volume, 
some plates from Piranesi, and a new edition of 
Desgodetz, all of which, with a set of Hogarth 
prints, and half-a-dozen mahogany chairs _ by 
Mainwaring, graced his apartment. Consequet-tly a 
new species of title in keeping with such surroundings 
had to be designed for the next book. “ The Carpen- 
ter and Joiner’s Repository, or a new system of lines 
for Doors, Staircases, Soffits,” etc. Soon after this 
Pain produced the “British Palladio, or Builder’s 
General Assistant,’’ all the rules of architecture, 
designs for houses, etc., a work that carried the ideas 
of contemporary journeymen well into the early years 
of the nineteenth century. In this latter work he was 
assisted by the youthful James, the builder and 
surveyor in embryo. Our architect, however, never 
entirely lost his affection for the craft of carpentry, 
as is evidenced in the most important of his books, 
“The Practical House Carpenter, or Youth’s 
Instructor,” to which he added “a list of prices 
for materials and labour, labour only, and day 
prices... 


The results of such a prodig:ous output in the cause 
of scientific and tasteful building was immediate. 
It became possible for every man of ordinary 
intelligence to act as his own architect. Hence it was 
that copies of Pain’s books were eagerly sought 
after, and almost every town in the kingdom bears 
some trace of the master genius who burnt so many 
candles for the benefit of his countrymen. The 
packets sailing from Falmouth for America invari- 
ably took parcels of his works to the independent 
colony, where their advent was eagerly awaited by 
lawyers, doctors, and statesmen in New York, 
Boston, and Philadelphia, and the precepts they 
contained were instantly put into practice on the 
banks of the James River. Here at last was an 
architect carpenter who knew what he was about. No 
longer were mere builders to work in the dark. 
Batty Langley had done much to spread the truth, 
and William Halfpenny had as loyally helped, but 
Pain was a man who understood the needs of the 
moment better than anyone else. From such books 
the secrets of Palladio could be gathered without 
much conscious effort. Jefferson, the President, could 
plunge into active practice as an architect of 
distinction; the latest devices of the Adam Brothers 
and the current fashion of London in the matter of 
houses, shop fronts, door cases, and fitments, not 
to mention the decoration of ceilings, could be 
assimilated literally. Pain, the unknown journey- 
man, who had trudged the cobble pavements of 
London, had sown better than he knew. For one 
thing he had standardised detail, including the 
famous shape given to the cyma reversa by James 
Wyatt in contradistinction to Hogarth’s line of 
beauty ; te had simplified the frippery of the 
Adam manner, perhaps subconsciously, and without 
descending to the level of a catalogue such as 
heralded the wares of Bottomley of Cheapside—a 
noted contemporary merchant in grates, stoves, and 
fanlights—had given an exposition of detail both 
valuable and educational. Little did our architect 
hero understand how far the influence of his works 
would extend, perhaps during his journeys by coach, 
for it is presumed the passing of the 1789 Mail Coach 
Act made travel advantageous for him. He chanced 
upon familiar doorways in ouf-of-the-way districts. 
Perhaps it was the influence of one of his published 
works that decided Sir William Call to erect 
Whiteford Manor in Cornwall without the aid of an 
architect, and with the sole help of local bricklayers 
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and carpenters, one of the latter evidently proud of 
his work, for the signature of the carpenter with the 
inscription, “I put these stairs in 1775,’’ was lately 
brought to light. In London, shopkeepers who never 
dreamt of engaging the services of an architect 
discussed Pain’s books and insisted on craftsmen 
of their acquaintance following the precepts laid 
down. Asa result High Street Bloomsbury, Lamb’s 
Conduit Street, Rathbone Place, Holborn, Cheap- 
side, and the Strand became astonishingly prolific 
in the number and variety of sashed and pilastered 
shops, some low-fronted, and others strait-laced. 
Snargate Street, Dover, formerly boasted shops . of 
this style, while old and sleepy cathedral cities vied 
the one with the other in following the new craze. 
loa great extent it is true that the journeyman work 
ot the first quarter of the last century, with its strong 
flavour of the Adam manner, notwithstanding the 
activities of Plaw, Johnson Crunden, and the whole 
order. of the Wyatts, owed some part of its being 
to the candle-snuffing of the inspirer of this eulogistic 
gossip, William Pain. Having lived a prosperous 
and useful life, our architect quits the scene without 
a tombstone to mark his grave. Whether he is buried 
in the churchyard of St. Pancras, of St.. Giles, or 
Bunhill Fields, is a:matter for conjecture. To his 
son James were born two sons, James and George 
Richard, who were eventually articled to the 
ubiquitous Nash and subsequently went to Ireland. 
where, from the conditions of the times and lack of 
skilled contractors, they were forced to follow in the 
footsteps of their grandfather, and act as architects 
and builders. 

The: manner jof “the early 
education of William Pain 1s 
unknown. Much of the foregoing 


AN ARCHITECTS. VIEWS ON LABOL 
AND RECONSTRUCTION. 


BY EDWIN T. HALL, F.R.I.B.A 


MONG all who have suffered financially by i 
World War none have been hit harder th 
the architect. He is therefore not 

profiteer. He is not a direct employer of labour, } 
no one is associated in closer relations with all kin 
of workmen, not only those in the building tra 
proper, such as concreters, bricklayers, slate 
carpenters, masons, smiths, plasterers, plumbe 
painters, etc., but with all kinds of enginee 
boilermakers, steam .-and  electrc  engimes 
heating fitters, electricians, etc. And, lastly 

is not a capitalist. 

It would appear therefore that an architect W 
for over forty years has had a large pract 
throughout the kingdom and, from his semi-judic 
position in relation to building owners, contracts 
and workmen, has had to deal disinteréstedly w 
all, may be in a position to survey the situation a 
make some practical suggestions of a construct 
character. 

As a prefatory note it may be said that the wr 
has a high appreciation of British working m¢ 
His experience of them, and that derived from fo 
years of constant travel and observation nearly allo} 
Europe and in parts of India, has led him to’ the e 
clusion that their work will compare favourably w 
that of foreigners and with that of any past century 
England, and that the individi 
men are upright and just. 

’ What a vast problem is s1 


is purely imaginary. A few facts 


are beyond question. The pup- 


gested by the simple w 
Reconstruction as applied te 
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pets have served the’r turn, 
and with the brick blocks and 
curious directions can be re- 


placed in the box until neces- 
sity resurrects them. 


nation! It is the reconstruct 
of the State which has be 
shaken to its foundations by 
human volcano that burst fo 
five years ago, its devastat 
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5 and miasmatic gases carrying ruin and disease to 
» four quarters of the globe, Kingdoms have been 
itted out, vast and ancient communities have been 
solved, the oceans have been dyed with blood and 
mr storm-tossed waves are restless still and beat- 
, on all shores. 


Ve who remember the early growth of trades unions 
/ sympathised with their advocates were led to 
‘template organisations for the corporate protec- 
» and well-being of workmen, with leaders elected 
the men, who should represent and act for them, 
| by whose acts they should be bound. Even 
slay, new unions are daily advocated on the same 
is, but what we have seen lately is an endeavour 
jam active minority to ignore all loyalty to the 
Itted leaders, to repudiate their acts and 
thority, to forsake all discipline, to appeal to 
jividual selfishness pure and simple, and to war 
ithe community. 


A League Within the Nation. 

\gain. we are striving for a League of Nations to 
ip war, to set up law and arbitration instead, to 
ip the action of might against right. Lip service 
striven to this doctrine by all, but if it is a sound 
¢trine to apply between nations it is still more 
end and applicable to a league of all within a 
ion. The principle of action of a section of the 
ople who, for their own ends, threaten war on the 
‘amunity by cutting off light and heat and means 
{communication because they have, or think they 
ve, the power to do so, is in essence the same as 
(t of Germany, against which all free peoples have 
eght for four and a half years. If any one sec'ion 
jogates to itself the right to do this and defies 
| community, it means anarchy and trcason to the 
yole people. 


| Sound Advice. ; 
Mr. Thomas, M.P., Mr. Clynes, M.P., Mr. Apple- 
a, and Mr. Barnes, M.P., have given recently 
and advice. They are British all through. Surely 
ly are better guides than the leaders of domestic 
life, the alien anarchists, the disseminators of 
rmy propaganda, and men who in a pernicious 
jrature belittle England, which is and has been the 
udel for all free nations of the world. The vast 
jority of sober-minded workmen have surely no 
Mpathy with these blind leaders. Will they not 
ne to the fore, assert themselves and put down 
‘lawlessness and madness of the minority? 


teduced Individual Output Means Higher Prices. 

The ways of the evil counsellors are subtle. They 
| careful not to speak of revolution, and pose as 
“ocates of ease and plenty for the one class. 
€y are preaching the dictrine that to reduce 
nividual output by shortening the hours of work 
50 give employment to more men, and on the face 
lit this appeals to generous-minded workmen, but 
ts a fallacy all the same. If the appeal were to 
cuce wages to correspond with the reduced hours 
(as to allow others to earn wages it would show a 
jit of self-sacrifice worthy of respect, but it 
Inands for the fewer hours of work an increased 
y7e ner hour, and it follows that reduced individual 
‘put means increased cost of production, higher 
ices for everything which the poor have to buy, 
"sequently increased wages do not give, as they 
buld give, comfort and happiness. Hours of work 
buld be limited to such a length as is best for 
sical and mental-health, and workmen should be 
en adequate remuneration, but like every other 
{ation of man to man this carries with it an obliga- 
'1on the part of the man to give his best efforts 
“ng the hours of work for the maximum output. 
st and recreation are necessary, but the main 
pose of life is work. ‘‘Whatsoever thy hand 
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findeth to do, do it with all thy might’’ is a sound 
maxim. A duty well done engenders self-respect 
and dignity. A slacker can attain to neither. He 
sub-consciously knows he has not--done his best. 
This makes him dissatisfied first with himself, then 
with his environment, and out of such discontent 
bitterness and disorder are engendered. 


Agreements Must be Observed. 

Another imperative necessity is that agreements 
made by trades unions with employers must be bind- 
ing-on both, and legislation should provide that a 
breach by either side should be punishable in 
damages. Every self-respecting workman will 
realise the justice of this, and also the wisdom of 
loyally supporting the leaders of the unions when such 
bargains are made. 


Abundant Employment. 

There is abundant employment for all labour 
working to its full capacity. The markets of the 
world are denuded -and are crying out for supplies 
of food, of coal, of clothing, of steel and iron, and 
all other commodities, and there is a vast amount of 
building to be done. 

If we at home all work together in peace as we 
did in war we have the greatest opvortunity in the 
nation’s life. English workmen are second to none, 
and, working with goodwill in harmony with all other 
classes of the nation, they can enjoy prosperity and 
happiness. If we neglect this opportunity by 
internal dissension, we shall lose the markets of the 
world ; we shall lose employment for our own people, 
for other nations having the start will dump goods 
on us. 

Labour and Capital. 

Another fallacy is the perennial cry of the 
agitator that the enemy of Labour is Capital, but 
without capital no wages can be paid. Reservoirs 
of pure water are necessary to dense populations in 


cities. Without reservoirs of money no wages can 
be drawn. The capitalist is the financial strategist, 


the man who lays plans for the employment of the 
army of labour, the man who organises and provides 
the commissariat, who buys and assembles the raw 
material of production, without which labour cannot 
be employed. False teachers talk as if capital is 
withdrawn from the nation and hoarded; but capita] 
—a bag of gold—is no more valuable than a bag of 
gravel if the capitalist metaphorically buries it in 
his garden. It isonly by its circulation, by its being 
distributed among all the people, that Capital has 
any value at all. The capitalist cannot eat or drink 
gold and cannot get more happiness out of a large 
sum than out of a living wage. 
Profiteering. 

Profiteerine is a different thing. It is a fungoid 
growth ari:ing from the torrid atmosphere of the war. 
Ex post facto, we see that in the unavoidable absence 
of competition bad b. rgains were mace by ‘mprovised 
new departments. They had to get war necessaries 
from every possible source, and manufacturers who 
based their estimates of cost cn their previous expe- 
rience of small quantities were able to get prices which 
in dealing with vast quantities were far too high, and 
so gave profits beyond all expectations by either side. 
That was one of the evils of the great war of which the 
nation had no experience to wara them, but 2 com petz- 
tion under usual peace conditions profiteering cannot 
arise. A man who wants 30 per cent. profit 1s under- 
cut by one content with 5 per cent, 


Legitimate Grievance. 

Now, leaving out the question of wages, a legitimate 
grievance that workmen have is that the capitalist. of 
any industry which largely is dependent on him is an 
autocrat who can use——and in the past has. used—his 
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position to treat men unjustly; treated them as 
machines rather than as brother men; has withheld 
from them that human relationship which is worth so 
much. They allege that some employers, especially 
joint stock companies, lack both knowledge of the 
working conditions of a factory and sympathy in deal- 
ing with them, and they ask for closer association with 
the responsible officers of a representative of the united 
trade unions, who shall be taken into confidence and 
shall be consulted :n regard to labour conditions. That 
request is in thee days a reasonable one. It must be 
the experience of most people that where employees 
are taken into confidence and humanly treated, as 
‘nterested in the success and disappointments of the 
business, they are better and happier men, and the 
business in which all are associated works better and 
smoother. 
Welfare Work. »* 

~ Another point on which too much stress cannot be 
laid is the necessity and wisdom of “ welfare work” in 
factories and large works, by which is meant the pro- 
vision of comfortable dining rooms or canteens for 
workpeople, rest rooms for temporary ailments and 
for first aid in case of accidents, cloak rooms, drying 
rooms for wet clothing, and good accommodation for 
personal washing, etc. This welfare work amproves 
health and efficiency, and is an asset of great value to 
the employer as well as the employed. 


The Building Industry. 

Having dealt with some general aspects of employ- 
ment, it may be useful to take one special ‘branch for 
detailed consideration, viz., the building industry. 
Throughout our own country there is employment for 
vast numbers of men in making up the leeway caused 
by the war, during which practically every building 
operation excep: such as were required for the war has 
been arrested. In London alone there are building 
operations waiting to commence involving millions of 
outlay, and the Same applies to the country generally, 
quite irrespective of dwelling houses for workmen and 
others. These operations cannot be started unless and 
until there is an energetic output of all necessary mate- 
rial—brick, stone, cement, timber, steel, and the multi- 
farious other articles. This can only be attained by 
the goodwill and friendly co-operation of all specialists 
of the commun‘ty—-the capitalist, the manufacturer, 
merchant and shipowner, the coal miner, the expert 
artizan, the labourer, and others, each in his several 
calling adding to the strength of all. The architect and 
engineer, in the exercise of their artistic and technical 
functions, show how the material is to be translated 
into structures, and the building contractor brings his 
expert knowledge of organisation of men, of plant, and 
of material to add his quota to the whole combination. 


A Scheme for Co-operation of Employer and 
Employed. 

The question of hours of work.and wages has been 
already dealt with, but other points remain. Can co- 
operation between employer and employed be 
improved? Can the employed have an interest other 
than that of wages in the contract ? 


It has been already suggested that the employed 
shall have a representative, accredited by the united 
un:ons, who shall be in touch with the employer with 
a view to friendly co-operation in facilitating the work 
‘and in settling labour conditions. 


It is further suggested that the men employed 
should share on a pre-arranged basis in any profits 
made by, the contractor-employer. One difficulty is 
that the duration of employment of the various trades 
varies greatly on a building. Some trades can only 
be employed intermittently, some for weeks, others 
for months, and some may be for a year or two. How 
can their shares be ascertained? First, coupons 
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should be issued to all men who complete, say, ty 
weeks’ work on the building or in the shop whe: 
work is prepared for the building. Each coupc 
would denote a week’s work at a fixed wage. The 
would be accumulated and either kept by the men ; 
lodged with the trade-union representative op ti 
contract or with the union branch. At the winding ; 
of the contract a share of the profit should be made 
each man in proportion to the duration and wage vali 
of his employment on it. In practice this profit mig 
be ascertained on the basis of the actual cost of ¢] 
contract being kept, and to it should be added ; 
agreed percentage for the contractors’ expe 
management and_ his business establishme 
charges. The balance should be the sum 
be divided between the contractor - employ 
and the employed. Such a co-partnership shou 
result in the men employed doing their best within t 
working ‘hours to make the contract a success. 
would create an esprit de corps in which the slack 
would be unpopular. But, it will be said, “ What 
there is a loss?” If the co-partnership 1s confined 
the one contract and the loss is owine to error 
careless underestimating of the cost on the part of t 
contractor, he not only ought to bear all the loss, b 
the workmen would have a legitimate grievance, a’ 
this would result in making men chary of entering | 
employ again. If, however, the co-partnersl 
extended to all the works undertaken by the one cc 
tractor, then all employed on these works should she 
in the balance to be divided on the whole of t 
contractor’s profits on his business. In this way t 
loss on one contract would be made up from the pro! 
on others. If the contractor lost on all he would so 
die out, bankrupt in reputation as in finance. 


Building Schemes. 

It has been said there is abundance of work awa 
ing men. The Government has a large scheme | 
building 300,000 to 500,000 workmen’s dwellings, a 
it has been even said these are to be erected withi 
year. The writer is in entire sympathy with 1 
provision of better houses for workmen in well-laid-« 
artistic villages, but there are dangers ahead. (1) 
these houses are built within one or two years th 
will absorb practically all the material available, a 
no other building will be possible. (2) They v¥ 
require from one to two million workmen in order 
erect them in so short a time, and when the houses ; 
finished these men will be thrown on the market 
unemployed! (3) The housing of such a vast ar 
of workmen in rural districts during the build 
operations will be a problem in itself of vast dim 
sions. (4) Owing to the present scarcity of good a 
normal building material there is danger of produc 
houses of less permanent and less artistic mater 
Lastly (5) there is a danger of locating the village 
the wrong place for the future. Where will the one 
two million workmen be drawn from? It is not lik 
that artizans whose homes are in or near London é 
other’ large cities (particularly those who have b¢ 
absent in the war for years) will leave their homes 
months to go into the country to build cottages. Tl 
will look for employment near their homes. 


Wiser to Cater for All Kinds of Schemes. — 

It would be far wiser in the interest of workn 
that all kinds of building should be catered for—“ 
mercial premises and public buildings, hospitals 
towns, sanatoria in the country, houses much requ! 
for those returning from the war employed in ban 
offices, warehouses, shops, etc., in large towns, a5 V 
as the houses projected for workmen, all proce 
ing pari passu, and not the last at the expense of 
the others. There will then be local employment, 
the men demobilised, and in these days of high pr 
that is a necessity taking precedence even of the cc 
mendable scheme for better housing. 
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Architectural and Building Interests in Parliament 


By OUR SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


’ DON’T know that I am any partisan as between 
Gothic and Classic architecture, but I must 
confess to some sense of satisfaction that the 

.d Houses of Parliament were not burnt thirty 

ears earlier than they actually were. 


If they had been, perhaps a great columnar pile 
ight have been erected on the banks of the Thames 
ad to-day I should have wandered through stately 
farbled corridors instead of the cosy panelled 
alleries of the present House of Commons. 


Yet English Parliaments have had their classic 
ays, and the House echoed to more quotations from 
se classics than any other assembly in the world. 


Senates may look to Rome, and chambers may 
eet in rooms modelled as Grecian amphitheatres, 
it the English Parliament is of its own kind, was 
orn in the finest period of English Gothic, and is 
fost tly housed to-day in a building which recalls 
its every corner memories of its past. 


| Two parts of it are of special charm—the old 
joisters of St. Stephen’s with their exquisite 
wilting, now fitted as a vestibule where the entering 
ember leaves his hat and outer garments before 
atering the House; the other, the Division Lobbies 
(the House. They are long galleries, panelled to the 
of in oak, mellowed now by three-quarters of a cen- 
‘ty, enriched with linenfold, the ceiling of oak, deep 
aels forming cosy writing recesses, great glowing 
fe-places, and long wide-cushioned seats, altogether 
_the best manner of a country house. 


The part that least impresses me is the House of 
ommons lobby. Whether its square frame and 
pmparative lowness look meagre after the great 
ttagonal lobby where the public are brought to-day 
do not know, but the impression is poor, as of some 
ck of dignity and impressiveness. 


The chamber itself is a comfortable room, easy to 
yeak in, the seats well suited for the hours spent on 
em. 

There are not many great figures in the House. 
he Peace Conference is responsible for something 
< this, the recent election perhaps more. 


The Prime Minister appears on occasions when 
ome particularly delicate and difficult work has to 
done. In his absence Mr. Bonar Law is a skilful, 
persuasive Master of Ceremonies. His new meéasures 
[ introduced in such a way as to make them appear 
‘e most delightful partners we could have for the 
me allotted to us. 


Lord Hugh and Lord Robert Cecil are there to 
call the spacious days of Great Queen Bess, and 
+. Devlin to remind us that Ireland still exists. 


Mr. Bottomley and Mr. Billing are figures in their 
Wn way, and receive the attention due to them. 


The Labour leaders are a solid and yet not stolid 
ock. They have the power of giving a great sense 
‘reality to debate when it is on some matter affect- 
g their own interest. They seem to fail at times 
. appreciating the importance of matters more 
eneral in their scope, but this is no dovbt due to a 
ot unnatural engrossment in their own particular 
roblems. 


Round about the House sit the rank and file, many 
oung men, many soldiers, a few sailors, some 
‘oetors, and at least one architect. 


_The atmosphere is lively, the interest keen, and the 
‘tention good. The results remain to be seen. 


There is not much scope for the private member. 


The fare provided is more on the lines of the sable 
a’ hote than @ /a carte. He cannot pick and choose his 
legislation, but must take what is put before him. 
Some little opportunity perhaps to criticise, some 
little to amend, but in the main to register the con- 
clusions of the Government. 


The first fortnight has been mainly devoted to 
clearing the ground, and putting down the plant. 


The efforts of the Government have been directed 
to making themselves as strong as possible, and 
removing as far as they could all obstructions from 
their path. 


Their first measure, the Re-election of Ministers 
Bill, relieved them of the necessity in taking office to 
go to the country for re-election. 


They then proceeded to revise the rules of pro- 
cedure, to ensure as far as they could the quickest 
possible passage of their measures through the 
House. ‘ihe House is sensitive of any limitation of 
its power to criticise and amend, and the proposed 
alterations in procedure were not wholly accepted. 

An unexpected call upon the House came in the 
measure to establish a Coal Commission to inquire 
into the claim of the miners for higher wages and 
shorter hours. 


For a little while the House had a vision of hap- 
penings that, if not averted, might spell disaster to 
this country, and every member was oppressed with 
a sense of the gravity of the decisions to be made. 
What was done all know, and all await the action of 
the miners with intense interest. It is not too much 
to hope that, with the knowledge of the real sympathy 
that the country is prepared to extend to real 
grievances, they will await with patience the result of 
the inquiry to be maae into their conditions. 


As I write the President of the Local Government 
Board waits to introduce the Bill to establish a 
Ministry of Health, the first of the great measures 
under which the great national and local services are 
to be co-ordinated. Next week I hope to be able to 
say something about this measure and its effects upon 
the things of special interest to ourselves. 


At question time considerable attention 1s being 
given to the disposal of surplus lands and buildings 
acquired for the use of the various departments of 
the Government, some interest in the housing schemes 
carried out in connection with the national shipyards, 
and the organisation of the Housing Department of 
the Local Government Board. 


On all these things I shall have more to say in 
future issues. 


Questions are also being asked on the manufac- 
ture of building materials and the import of timber 
—whether prompted by trade or general interest 1s 
not yet apparent. 


Numerous private bills are being presented by 
public bodies for public improvements, principally 
by Harbour and Dock Boards. 


It is a curious commentary on our procedure that 
any of these can be delayed by any private member 
who simply says “I object,’’ and it would seem that 
some reform is required here to ensure that while such 
Bills get due attention they are not wilfully and idly 


obstructed. 
H. BARNES. 


[Major Barnes, M.P., F.R.I.B.A., who is probably 
the only practising architect having a seat in the House 


of Commons, has promised to keep us_ regularly 
informed of its doings in the domain of architecture.) 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Points in Cottage Design. 

Srrs,—Have coals still to be carried 
througn the scullery? Is the larder to be 
next to the coal store, so that when coal 
is being tipped, as I take it it will be from 
sacks, the dust fills the scullery, finds its 
way into the larder, and incidentally on 
to the food? Is it good planning to have 
a bath in a scullery, when the latter is a 
passage in from garden to kitchen, when 
with little or no additional expense a room 
could be given to it ? 

I may say that I have designed many 
cottages, but never have I found it impos- 
sible to arrange a separate room for a 
bath; if on the ground floor, it can lead 
out of the scullery, but not form part of it. 

Now, as to elevation. Might I be allowed 
to point out that repetition in the grand 
manner produces dignity, but repetition in 
cottages produces monotony, and what 
may appear in a single pair to be quite 
good will, when repeated ad nauseam, be- 
come in time a dreary waste of bricks and 
slates, veneered with rough-cast ? Surcly 
something could be done to vary, if ever 
so little, the outward appearance of these 
cottages. Perfect your plan to the last nail 
or screw, then clothe it, but do not clothe 
every block in the same suit. 

I do not wish it to appear as if I am 
desirous of self-advertisement, so I con- 
tent myself by enclosing my name and 
signing myself 

; FR. EBA: 

[Some unessential passages have been 

excised from this letter.—Eps. A.J.] 


Architectural Assistants. 

Sirs,—I was glad to see the letters in 
your Journal drawing attention to the low 
rates of salaries paid to architectural 
assistants. As ‘‘ A.R.I.B.A.”’ says, this 
will never be remedied until architectural 
assistants combine to state their case col- 
lectively. Before the war the Guild of 
Architects’ Assistants was endeavouring to 
do this, but the war has apparently ex- 
tinguished it. It is just as well, however, 
to realise that there is one great obstacle 
to the proper organisation of architectural 
assistants, viz., a large proportion are 
always looking forward to the day when 
they will start for themselves; the status 
of assistant is for them merely a tem- 
porary one, and consequently they are not 
much interested in improving it. 

As to what ratio present salaries should 
bear to pre-war rates—the cost of build- 
ing now is not less than 100 per cent. above 
pre-war rates, and will certainly not fall 
below 50 per cent. above, so that for the 
same amount of work an architect now 
earns from 50 per cent. to 100 per cent. 
more in fees than before the war. He can 
therefore afford to raise the salaries of his 
assistants accordingly, and anything less 
is less than bare justice. Such increase 
on even the basis of the slender pre-war 
salaries would be an improvement on the 
rates now too often ruling. 

If, moreover, the pre-war rates as a 
basis cannot be improved upon without 
impoverishing the architect, then it is a 
clear case for the increase of the schedule 
of architects’ fees; or 


can that magic 
remedy ‘increased output ’’ be applied 


even in the profession of architecture ? 
ASSOCIATE. 


A Builder on Architects. 
SIRS,—One is rather amused at the trend 
<of events since the appointment of Sir 
James Carmichael, K.B.E., as Director- 


General of Housing, and the bitter com- 
ments of the several contributors show that 
they evince some interest in the “ Archi- 
tects’ Journal ’’? anyhow. 

I-do not for a moment doubt that the 
majority of your builder readers rather 
welcome the idea, and hope that it may 
have far-reaching results in matters that 
have been very long neglected and over- 
due. 

The architects as a profession may be 
all right in their views of the artistic, and, 
we must admit, are most essential in the 
designing of the large and important 
works, but when it comes to the housing, 
well, they are at a complete loss, as their 
views are too expensive, and previously 
they have treated the builders in any 
manner but a genuine one; therefore, this 
is why the builders hope for much better 
treatment, 

For instance, why should there be such 
stringent specifications set down as there 
are usually in the carpenters’ and joiners’ 
work, such as best-quality Memel, free 
from sap, knots, waney edges, must be 
thoroughly seasoned (even at this day), 


and to hold out the full sizes speci- 
fied, no other sizes to be substituted, 
etc.? Then as to payment on account. 


Fancy a builder sending plant to the value 
of a thousand pounds out to a contract, 
and then providing and paying for monthly 
a thousand pounds’ worth of materials, 
none of which is fixed, and he gets no 
allowance for it until it is actually fixed, 
then only to the value of 80 per cent. of the 
materials and labour. The 20 per cent. 
accumulates all through the period of the 
contract. Even then (5 per. cent, is. 1e- 
tained six months after final certificate is 
issued, which may be twelve months after 
the work is complete, as the profession are 
none too industrious at settling your 
accounts, but make sure theirs are paid 
out of the builder’s first instalment. 

How can they expect the builders to pay 
un honourably, as there are no traders 


willing to let their accounts run on at 80° 


per cent. payments, nor yet any workmen 
that will allow you to deduct 20 per cent. 
from his wage when it is due ? 


You cannot expect committees to sit at 
a large number of meetings to get infor- 
mation upon housing schemes without 
they eet much of this matter referred to 
them in condensed form, and I for one 
think we have got the right man in the 
proper place. 

Tust imagine each architect having his 
own “out of standard ”’ sizes and details 
for decors, windows, moulds, architraves, 
plinths, etc., and you need not wonder at 
the costs being heavy. 


Another point is that the buiiders do not 
want so many prime costs tacked on to 
their tenders. If the architect wants a 
certain article let him specify it, but leave 
it to the builder as to where he should buy, 
and not have inserted in his. quantities, 
“ Allow the sum of TiCreior ete... 
the builder to allow for all breakages, 
return of empties, carriage (from any- 
where), take charge of the goods, no 
matter where they be sent, and be held 
responsible for any breakages, from what- 


ever cause arising, and in the end the 
architect to get all the discounts. This is 


and always has been 


arrangement. 

Also as regards details. Let these be 
given clearly and fully in order that each 
may give a proper estimate, or, if this is 


a too one-sided 


not practicable at the time, allow a certain 


sum and have day sheets supplied for 
these, with the addition of the builders’ 
profits added on to them. 
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Until these and several other unfair 
clauses are eliminated from the existing 
conditions we shall get nothing else but 
heavy costs on the housing schemes, 


J. Fw 


ENQUIRIES ANSWERED, 


Boundary Fence Question. 

NEMO writes: “A owns the hedge 
shown on plan [not reproduced], togethe; 
with 4ft. beyond for ditch. B builds ; 
house and erects gates with new fence, B 
also zz error extended the fence along 
4ft. of front hedge belonging to A, whict 
was in a broken-down condition—yiz, 
brambles, broken-down barbed wire (nc 
live hedge). An agreement ‘has beer 
entered into between A and B whereby F 
pays a yearly acknowledgment for fenc 
X, with option on either side to giv 
notice. In the event of B having to re 
move fence X, must not A maintain feng 
X to prevent trespass on B’s land) or wil 
it be necessary for B to erect another fence 
4 ft. away and parallel to A’s hedge?” 


—B having encroached on A’s land, thi 
usual neighbourly course has been adopte; 
of paying a nominal rent in acknowledg 
ment of A’s property in the land on whiel 
B is a trespasser on sufferamce. A cer 
tainly could not be compelled to put up: 
fence to protect B’s land, and the deman 
for this protection would be against al 
reason and equity. There is no lega 
obligation, except by special agreement 0 
by local by-law, to put up a boundar 
fence to prevent trespass ; but the sugges 
tion contained in the last sentence im th 
enquiry holds good. If B wants a boun 
dary fence he will have to erect it himsel 
on his own land. D. 


Norman Architecture in London. 
COLONIAL SOLDIER writes: “Canyyo 
tell me, please, what are the principa 
Norman buildings, if any, in London? 
am, of course, acquainted with the Towe1 
but I have not been able to discover an 
other buildings of Norman origin.” 


—The dormitory crypt of Westmuinste 
Abbey (1055—1100) ; the choir of St. Bai 
tholomew’s, Smithfield (1123—1145); th 
crypt of St. Mary-le-Bow, Cheapside 
which Mr. Walter H. Godfrey believes t 
be earlier than the Temple or the Norma 
part of St. John, Clerkenwell, of which th 
crypt dates from about 1185; the roun 
part of the Temple Church (1170—1185 
and the parish church of East Ham, t 
which no date is definitely assigmec 
There are a few fragments of Norma 
work in Southwark Cathedral. “Colom 
Soldier” should, if he can get the oppo! 
tunity, ride out to St. Albansyjan 
Waltham, where, in the respective abbeys 
he will find glorious Norman or Romar 
esque work. B. Tae 


Weather Boarding. 

P. W. writes: ‘‘Some outbuildings t 
cottages are to be constructed, as ‘regard 
the walls, of ‘ weather-board feathered. 
How should this be interpreted ? What 1 
the meaning of ‘ feathered ’ ?” 

—No doubt the meaning is that the beard 
are to be feather-edged. In weather-boarc 
ing each board is planed thin on the edg 
that is to be placed uppermost in overlay 
ping the boards; the feather-edge of on 
board overlapping the thick edge of th 
other; the extent of overlap varying frot 
an inch or less to an inch and a half 0 
more. Viel 
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THE WEEK’S NEWS FROM FAR AND NEAR. 


Tce Factory for Boston (Lincs). 
Plans have been passed by the Boston 
“ncs) Town Council for an ice factory at 
-»docks, Boston, to be erected by Messrs. 
Singer Bros., at a cost of £20,000. 


Westminster Hospital. 
The question of transferring the West- 
snster Hospital to the new site selected 
» it at Clapham before the war is lhkely 
-be reconsidered at an early date. 


4 


Antrim War Memorial. 
At a public meeting held in the 
Potestant Hall, Antrim, it was decided 
jrecommend the erection of a technical 
00] at a cost of about £5,000. 


Memorial Scheme for Worksop. 
[he Church Council of St. Anne’s 
‘urch, Worksop, have decided to extend 
| scope of their thanksgiving scheme to 
ilude a memorial cross to be erected on 
\ triangular piece of ground adjoining 
} church. 


| Technical Institute for Coventry. 

it is proposed to establish a technical 
ititute at Coventry at a cost of over 
(90,000. The manufacturers of the city 
1; being invited to raise a separate fund 
1 £50,000 to be spent mainly in equip- 
int for trade instruction. 


Durham School War Memorial. 


t has been decided that the Durham 
1001 war memorial shall take the form 
a school chapel. It is hoped that 
{5,000 will be raised, £4,000 having been 
leady promised or received. Ninety- 
(r old boys have been. killed or have died 
)wounds during the war. 


RI.B.A. Meetings. 

\n extraordinary general meeting will be 
vd on March to to discuss ‘‘ Professional 
Hblems of the Moment.’’ On March 17 
) Frank Baines will read a paper on 
War Factories and Sheds: Their Con- 
juction and Adaptation to Future 
‘eds.”’ Both meetings will begin at 
em., at 9g, Conduit Street, , Hanover 
siare, W. 


Reconstruction : Release of a Pivotal 
Man. 
Che Considére Construction Co., Ltd., 
y5, Victoria Street, S.W., inform us that 
ty have secured the release of Captain 
| E. Steinberg, A.M.Inst.C.E., from the 
syal Air Force, as a pivotal man, and he 
4 now resumed the position with the 
‘mpany which he held prior to the war. 


East Lothian Housing Scheme. 


Che County Council of East Lothian is 
wpared to erect 240 houses. These 
Mises are to be built in various parts of 
! district, and a beginning is being made 
\h eighty-six dwellings. It is proposed 
‘erect not more than six houses to the 
ve. The diwellings will be of various 
ligns, and the minimum accommodation 
be provided will consist of three rooms 
il kitchen, with all modern conveniences, 
luding bathroom. 


Overcrowding Allegations in 
Birmingham. 
Chere are in Birmingham over 1,000 
lisés with ten people, eating, drinking, 
i sleeping in the same room ; over 3,000 


lises each inhabited by four families ; 


| : 
| 


5,000 with three families ; and over 10,000 
with two families. There are at present 
150,000 homeless people in the city. Of 
200,000 houses in Birmingham 190,000 are 
neglected and travelling towards dilapida- 
tion. 


Truro Housing. 

At Truro City Council the Housing 
Committee accepted, subject to the con- 
sent of the Local Government Board, the 
offer of Lord Falmouth to sell ten and a 
quarter acres of Hendra Farm for £1,100, 
the present agricultural value, for a site 
for workmen’s dwellings, and to give three 
acres of the lower parts and a donation 
of £100, for the purpose of forming a play- 
ing ground for children. 


Painters’ Wages at Oswestry. 

At a conference of masters and men of 
the painters’ and house decorators’ trade 
at Oswestry an amicable arrangement was 
arrived at whereby the men would receive 
a minimum rate of 1s. per hour extra for 
overtime, and an increase in country 
allowanices, to take effect from March 1. 


Hours tn the Scottish Building Trades. 


Following upon negotiations between the 
Scottish building trades employers and the 
trade unions the employers have replied 
to the men’s claim for a forty-hour week 
by offering a forty-four-hour week, with 
no reduction in the wages for the present 
week of fifty hours, to come into operation 
as from March 1. The offer is now being 
considered by the unions, which include 
painters, electricians, masons, bricklayers, 
joiners, labourers, and all other employees 
in the building trades. 


Leeds Garden City Scheme. 

A portion of the Cookridge Estate—over 
one hundred acres, situated on the Otley 
Road just above Lawnswood Cemetery, 
Leeds—is to be used for the purpose of a 
garden city. The total area of the Cook- 
ridge Estate 1s 2,500 acres, but several 
hundreds of these have already been sold 
off, including the section where the garden 
city is to be built. It is the intention of the 
owner to offer by public auction in the 
early part of April any portion of the 
estate which may then remain unsold. 


Sandhurst War Memorial. 


Work has begun on the foundations of 
the Sandhurst War Memorial, but when 
this memorial will be completed depends 
largely on the country’s recognition of 
what it owes to the 4,000 Regular officers, 
belonging for the most part to the glorious 
First Seven Divisions, whose devotion is 
to be commemorated. The form of memo- 
rial which has been chosen is the enlarge- 
ment, in increased beauty, of the existing 
chapel of the Royal Military College. The 
estimated cost is £50,000, towards which 
£5,500 ‘has been subscribed, exclusive of 
promised memorials to individual officers 
and regiments. 


Hull, King George Dock, Gratin Silo: 
Corrections. 

One or two mistakes crept into the 
description in the article on “ Grain- 
handling Plant and Silos” on page 50 of 
our issue of January 22. In the first para- 
graph it is stated that the silo “covers an 
area approximately 3?ft. in length and 
270 ft. wide’’; the length should have been 


given as 330 ft. The second paragraph 
should read: ‘* Very efficient machinery is 
installed which unloads grain from ships 
at Nos. 1 and 3 Quays and from barges at 
No. 2 Quay and conveys it to the receiving 
houses, extending across the whole front 
of the building, about 90 ft. from the face 
of the quay. There is also machinery for 
re-delivering the grain, in bull or sacks, 
either to barges at No. 2 Quay or to trucks 
and lorries at the Silo.” 


Whitgift Hospital Scheme, Croydon. 


As we mentioned last week, friends of 
ancient institutions are perturbed at a 
fresh proposal to interfere with Whitgift’s 
Hospital of the Holy Trinity at Croydon, 
erected at the close of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The new proposal is to demolish the 
south and west wings and throw a portion 
of the quadrangle (now entirely enclosed) 
into the street, in order to widen Crown 
Hill, which is congested. It is also pro- 
posed to erect a war memorial monument 
in the foreground, and to decorate the 
Chapel, in which a cenotaph would be 
placed and the names of the fallen en- 
shrined. The wings left standing would 
be used as a war museum. Mr. Hanslip 
Fletcher’s fine drawing which we published 
last week shows what a gem of art we 
should lose if the vandals prevailed. 


New Variety Theatre at Twickenham. 


Twickenham—the Grotto-home of Pope 
and the Strawberry Hill of Horace Wal- 
pole—is to have the distinction of building 
the most modern variety theatre. The 
site acquired is situated in the centre of 
the old town and stands at the junction of 
the High Street and Crossdeep, close to 
the residence erected on the site of Pope’s 
Villa. The building itself and its design 
are in the hands of Mr. Herbert Anderson 
Haase, of the firm of Messrs. Taperell and 
Haase, of the Adelphi, who has erected so 
many successful theatres, cinemas, and 
public buildings in London and the pro- 
vinces. The plans for the new building 
are being prepared. Amole storage space 
—sufficient for staging any West-End pro- 
duction on the road—is provided together 
with an auditorium that will seat large 
audiences. 


The Surveyors’ Institution. 

A memorial service to members who 
have fallen in the war will be held at St. 
Margaret’s Church, Westminster, at 3.15 
p.m.: on Monday, -March: 31. ~ All 
members of the Institution, and_ the 
friends or relatives of the fallen, are in- 
vited to attend. With the cessation of the 
Military Service Acts, candidates for the 
Institution Scholarships may again be 
expected to be. forthcoming, and _ the 
Council have, therefore, decided again to 
offer for competition. yearly two scholar- 
ships of the value of £80 per annum and 
two of £50, each tenable for three years, 
at any recognised universities in. the 
United Kingdom selected by the success- 
ful candidate; the courses of instruction 
also to be selected' by the successful can- 
didates, subject only to their being of such 
a nature as the. Council. may approve as 
bearing on the profession of -a surveyor. 
The next examination. will. be jheld in 
January next. Particulars may be obtained 
from. the .Secretary,.12, “Great -George 
Street, Westminster. 
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March 10.—‘ Daily Mal” Ideal 
(Workers’) Homes. 
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Designs to be sent to Secretary, “ Daily 
Mail’? Ideal (Workers’) Homes Competi- 
tion, 130, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. For 
particulars, see Journal of February 26. 


April 12.—T rade Mark Design. 
Designs to be sent to ‘‘ Sales Promotion 
Department,’’ Messrs. Robert Ingham, 
Clark, and Co., Ltd., West Ham Abbey, 
Stratford, E.15. 


April. 14.—‘ Daily Express” and 
“ Sunday Express’’ Dwellings. 


Prizes amounting to £1,000 for profes- 
sional architects, and £500 for amateurs, 
are offered for designs and suggestions. 
(See advertisement in this issue.) 


City of Worcester Housing Scheme. 

Members of the Society of Architects are 
requested not to take part in this competi- 
tion without first ascertaining from the 
society’s secretary that the conditions have 
been approved by the Council. 


Scottish Housing Competition. 
With reference to this competition, of 
which the awards were announced in our 
issue of February 19, p. 106, the awards 
shared by Mr. Arnott and Mr. Orphoot 
should have been announced in the follow- 


ing form: James A. Arnott, partner, 
Messrs. Sydney Mitchell and Wilson, 


architects, 13, Young Street, Edinburgh ; 
and Mr. Burnet N. H. Orphoot, architect, 
25, Queensferry Street, Edinburgh. Mr. 
Orphoot is not, and Mr. Arnott is, a part- 
ner im the firm of Messrs. Sydney Mitchell 
and Wilson, architects. 


FEDERATION OF BRITISH 
DUSTRIES. 


IN- 


The Federation of British Industries has 
had under consideration the means by 
which it could contribute to developing the 
commercial ties between Great Britain and 
the Dominions, and with this object in 
view has organised, with the support of 
the various Dominion representatives in 
London, a series of tours of members of 
the various Dominion Imperial Forces to 
the industrial centres of Great Britain. 

The first of these tours started on 
February 18, when a representative party 
from the South African Imperial Force 
was entertained by the Federation at the 


Princes Restaurant, and left later in the 
day for Grantham. During their tour 
the South African representatives will 


have the opportunity of visiting the firms 


of Ruston and Hornsby, Limited; the 
Birmingham Railway, Carriage, and 


Wagon Company, Limited, the General 
Electric Company, Limited, at Witton, 
the Wolseley Motor Company, Limited, 
and the Handley-Page Aeroplane Works. 

It is hoped that as a result of these tours 
the South African representatives will 
enter into personal relations with our lead- 
ing manufacturers to the mutual benefit of 
South Africa and Great Britain. 

The Federation considers that these 
tours, besides being of commercial im- 
portance, may serve as some small mark 
of the appreciation which is felt by British 
industry of the magnificent achievement 
of the Dominions during the war. 


CONCRETE BLOCK BUILDING. 


A very interesting booklet, bearing the 


attractive title ‘‘ The Solution -of the 
Housing Problem,’’ demonstrates. con- 
clusively the important share that the 


Winget system of construction has had, is 


having, and must continue to have, in 
satisfying the need for working-class 


dwellings. Very appositely, Sir Eric Geddes 
(of whom a portrait is one of the illustra- 
tions in the booklet) is cited as saying in 
the House of Commons, during the debate 
on the national ship-building programme, 
‘On the Wye we are building houses of 
an admirable but most economical type. 
I am assured by the engineer-in-charge 
that the system of concrete blocks em- 
ployed is actually cheaper to-day than 
woodwork or corrugated iron huts.’’? Sir 
Eric referred to the Winget system, and 


he might have added that the cottages 
built on this system were not only 


economical, but of architectural design, 
and therefore beautiful. Photographs re- 
produced in the booklet leave no doubt 
that cottages constructed on the Winget 
system can be invested with great charm 
when an architect designs them; and it is 
significant that many leading architects, 
such as Sir Tudor Walters, Messrs. Dunn, 
Watson, and Curtis Green, and Mr. T. E. 
Marshall, F.R.I.B.A.. are among the 
architects whose cottages on the Winget 
system are illustrated in the booklet. 


ON WINGET SYSTEM AT CRAYFORD GARDEN VILLAGE, 


That whole villages have been builé6n 
the Winget system is a further proof 6} 
the faith in it entertained by authoritative 
advisers on building methods. Crayford 
Garden Village, of which a typical group 
of cottages is here shown, is a casé in 
point. For large buildings, piers may be 
built up of Winget flue blocks, as shown 
in the illustration below. These blocks 
may be left hollow, or, if an exceed. 
ingly strong pier is required, may be filled 
with mass concrete. For heavier work 
still, steel reinforcement may be inserted, 
Many large warehouses have been built or 
the Winget pier-and-panel system, in 
which the piers were not more than nine 
inches thick, the panels being two and 
three-sixteenths thick. 

Continuous-cavity walls, which ensure 
a dry interior, and an equable tempera. 
ture, may be built from Winget blocks, 
For hygienic character concrete houses 
offer considerable advantages over those 
built of other materials. Concrete is noi 
liable to decay, is vermin-proof, and, par- 
ticularly when cavity walls are built 
assures thorough ventilation and damp 
proofness, 

This booklet, admirably illustrated, anc 
written in a clear and convincing _ style. 
states very forcibly the case for concrete 
block building. It should be in the hands 
of all architects, who may obtain it from 
Messrs. Winget Limited, 25, Victorie 
Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 


WINGET FLUE BLOCKS FOR REINFORCEMENT. 


| 
if 
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Andrews-Hawksley Patent Treads 


—as solid as British Oak, 
as firm and as lasting. 


Literally so, for in the construction of 
these Treads only old-seasoned Battleship 
Timber Oak is used. 

These Treads are in use the world over. 

Their Durability has stood the test of 
the heaviest and most continuous traffic. 
They will be found on most of the principle 
Railway Stations, etc. 

Where Silence and good appearance 
are likewise desirable, they are always 
chosen. Windsor Castle, Sandringham, 
many Government Offices, Public Build- 
ings, etc., are fitted with these Treads. 


Architects should specify HAWKSLEY’S 
No. 2 Pattern TREAD (Four Times Rever- 
sible) wherever traffic is exceptionally 
heavy. They are practically everlasting, 
each surface giving many years’ wear. 


Full particulars from 
ANDREWS-HAWKSLEY TREAD Dept. C 
HUGHES, BOLCKOW & CO. Ltaq., 
Battleship Wharf, BLYTH, Northumberland. 
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are intolerable, and—if you use ‘ Leak-not’’ plastic 
compound—absolutely avoidable. This new All-British 
composition is ideal for water-proofing below ground 


level, entirely covering concrete ‘flats, repairing 
iskylights, etc. 


RE 
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is a plastic compound reinforced with asbestos fibres. 
Its application is simplicity itself, either trowel or putty 
knife being all that is needed. It will adhere to any 
Surface, whether wet, dry, or rusty, and makes a per- 
manant repair under obstinate conditions, Don’t delay, 
write to-day for full particulars 'and trade terms 
‘ to Dept. 3. i 


H.P.WILLIAMS &C° 


Cromwell House,Fulwood Place > 
HIGH HOLBORN ,W.C.1. 
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New Gra ‘Paints—and a proposal— 
for New Gra ‘Decoration 


EVER was such need for good Paint—never 
such oppor unity to do justice to Craltsmanship by 
taking advantage of every aid which manufacturing 
experience can offer. Here are briefly described 


some of the Berger aids, 


A New Material. 
M.P.P. Master Painter's Paint. 


Guaranteed genuine lead, zinc, 
linseed oil, and American tur- 
pentine in semi-paste, ready to 
thin down, as required by the job. 
In 19 colours which, reduced with 
M.P.P. white, make a wide range 
of clear-toned tints. Theco ours 
being unvarying, the tints resulting 
from definite proportions of colours 
and white are equally standard- 
ised, Put up in7lb. and 1qlb. tins. 


Flat Oil Paint. 
MATONE. Gives a fadeless, 


washable. and practically per- 
manent matt finish, Comparison of 
prime costs, plus repair costs, 
proves that Matoned walls are 
cheaper than papered or dis- 
tempered walls. 52 intermixable 
colours and white. 

White Enamel de Luxe. 
ENAMELAC has borne the brunt 
of unceasing competition without 
losing pride of place as the highest 
grade enamel paint made. Gloss 


White, Snow White, Flat White. 
Studio Service. Berger Decorative 
Service offers professional help in 
the preparation of designs, colour 
schemes, sketches and decorative 
suggestions generally, to fit data 
supplied, , 


‘A Fitting Finish for each Surface.” 
Full information on request. 


Lewis Berger and Sons, Limited. 
Makers of Colours, Paints and Varnishes. 
HOMERTON, LONDON E.o. 
Branches: Liverpool, Paris, Durban, Cape 
“Mr. Berger made Fine Town, Calcutta, Shanghai, Sydney 

Colours in London in 1760,” Buenos Aires, Bombay. 


To Keep in Touch 


with the constructional possibilities of 
to-day, architects are compelled to make 
a study of the newer materials. 


These are mainly introduced by means of 
the advertising pages of professional 
papers, and so that the commodities may 
gain the confidence of the readers, who 
are all technical experts, it is of the 
utmost importance that statements should 
be clear, concise, and reliable. 


Manufacturers of the older standard 
products have made their reputation 
by onlv making statements respecting 
their specialities, warranted by facts, 
Exaggeration is of all things to be avorded, 


Advertising is a vital business force when 


properly conducted. It is an indispensable 
factor in success. 
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ELEGIRICALAINOTES: 


Electric Lighting and Heating for Ships. 

Messrs. Simplex Conduits, Ltd., have recently issued a new 
hooklet entitled, “Electric Lighting and Heating for Ships.” 
The book is fully illustrated, and shows many of the special 
designs which the firm have carried out on some of the impor- 
tant Atlantic passenger liners. There is a good range of 
designs of Indication Lanterns, a type of fitting in which the 
‘firm has always specialised. There is also shown a good num- 
‘ber of light fittings suitable for ships, from the small cabin 
to the elaborate saloon of the modern floating hotel. The illus- 
‘trations in the booklet are all from photographs: of actual fit- 
tings supplied for their special purpose. The Plexsim Hot Bar 
Fire is shown in a type specially designed for cabin use. 
‘There are also elaborate designs of convector type heaters 
for saloon use. The Multiple Electric Toaster is a businesslike 
‘piece of apparatus and must be exceedingly useful in a ship’s 
galley. The first page of the booklet is devoted to an illustra- 
tion and description of the Simplex Punkah, which is an inge- 
‘nious device for using electricity to replace the punkah wallah. 
Tt is claimed that the solenoid and plunger arrangement is a 
perfect imitation of the human pull: regular and rhythmic. It 
has the advantage of taking but little current, and as electricity 
neither sleeps nor neglects its duty there should be a great 
future for the device in tropical countries. Copies of the book- 
let will be sent to the trade on request. 


Simplex Conduits, Limited, for a number of years have been 
manufacturers of electric lighting and heating fittings, 
especially designed for ship use. The illustrations in their 
booklet show a number of patterns which have been made for 
this purpose. Simplex fittings and appliances for lighting 
and heating were supplied to R.M.S Lusitania, Mauretania, 
Acquitania, and others. Saloon and state room fittings and 
indication signs are among the specialities of the company, and 
the designers of ‘the firm are always at the service of clients. 
Electric heaters have been specially designed with due regard 
to ship conditions. They are made in both the luminous and 
‘non-luminous type, and the new ship pattern hot bar ‘‘ Plexsim ” 
fire is particularly suited for cabin, state room, or saloon heating. 
‘The multiple toaster is the most compact and efficient piece of 
apparatus at present available, and embodies the very latest 
electrical cooking practice. 
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The company have a large range of fittings of bracket an 
ceiling types, suitable for all positions, from the simple cabi 
fitting to those suitable for the most elaborate saloons. | 

There are many cooking operations both in galley and dec 
buffet where electricity has manifest advantages over any othe 
method. Among the most popular, useful and satisfactory ¢ 
such appliances are toasters, griddle and boiling plates, grill; 
urns, food warmers, etc. The company has a range ¢ 
apparatus specially designed for ship use. The  toaste 
mentioned above and illustrated in the booklet is particular] 
useful and effective, and has been supplied to several of th 
leading shipping lines. 

The company has long specialised in electric heaters for ship; 
and manufactures a full range of designs, both of 'the luminoy 
type, lamp radiators and electric fires; and of the non-luminoy 
convector type. In each case the electrical and mechanic; 
details are robust, efficient, and shiplike. There are design 
suitable for all positions, cabins, state rooms, and saloon; 
Special attention is drawn to the Plexsim hot bar fire, in whic 
the bars are quite luminous, and being suspended on spring 
are not easily damaged. It is made in several sizes and design: 
the one shown being suitable for small cabins. 

The company has designed a complete range of fitting 
suitable for exposed situations, many of which are suitable fo 
clusters, while others are designed for half-watt lamps. Ther 
are special reflectors for the distribution and for the concenttre 
tion of light; also lantern specially designed for the economi 
illumination of large spaces. The prices cover a very wid 
range. In addition to light fittings, the company also manu 
factures a considerable range of watertight switches and plugs 

The Simplex Punkah, to which reference is made above; i 
claimed to be the most effective form of fan yet devised, prc 
ducing the coolest and most comfortable atmosphere. Th 
punkah is generally acknowledged to be greatly superior to th 
propellor blade type of electric fan, but up to the present ther 
has been no electrically operated type available. 

“Lektrik Lighting Connections.” 

The sixth edition of “ Lektrik Lighting Connections,” issue 
by Messrs. A. P. Lundberg and Sons, of Islington, has a large 
size of page and contains about three times the matter im th 
original edition, and the matter has been brought up to dat 
Numerous additions have also been made to the illustrations an 
wiring diagrams, these now numbering over 240. A chapter o 
“Improved Tumbler-Switch Controls and Modern Systems ¢ 
Wiring” is an interesting and useful. addition. 
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Architecture and Government 


By HARRY BARNES, M.P., F.R.I.B.A., F.S.1. 


J AM writing these lines as I sit by a window of the 

Library of the House of Commons. The lofty 
| room rises round me. Walls and_ ceiling 
panelled and enriched. Carved boss and friezemold 
speak of the past. Shelf upon shelf, laden with 
heavily-bound books, contain the records of centuries 
of endeavour. 

My eyes wander round the room till they pause at 
the mulioned window. Beyond, the Thames flows 
lazily to the sea. Here and there a barge lolls on 
the toreshore. A motor launch, a boat or two made 
snug, sway on the tide, and my eyes lift to the long 
broken line of St. Thomas’s Hospital. Pavilion after 
pavilion, with linking colonnades, it stretches along 
the river front. The palaces of pain. They do not 
pléaseme. They seem to have been built in layers. 
The deposits of architectural periods unrelated and 
incoherent. The turrets speak of a cast-iron age, 
and my eyes in dissatisfaction pass to the prospect 
of the unfinished buildings that are to house the 
London County Council. They seem symbolic. The 
Houses of Parliament stand, complete, rooted in 
feudalism, every stone eloquent of days long gone, 
finished to the last degree. A tale that is told. The 
home of the Central Government, where the cen- 
turies old struggle between executive and legisla- 
ture has been fought and won and lost. To-day, it 
is entering a new phase, and one moves about 
juneasily under the suspicion that a Cabinet may at 
least desire to be as arbitrary and despotic as a 
Crown. . 

The broken mass of the County Council buildings 
appears to have little relationship to this jewelled 
Structure. 

It might almost pass for those ruins over which 
the New Zealander of years to come is to muse. 

Dull, monotonous, uninspired as it is in its 
unfinished state, it is not easy to think that to it 
belongs the future as to the Houses of Parliament the 
past. 

Yet it is so. It is the child of Parliament, bone 
of its bone, flesh of its flesh. 

Child yet in many ways. Hampered, restricted, 
under tutelage. Still looking to its parent for its 
Means, its employment. 

ow long will it continue to look? How long 
before Parliament realises that this child of Local 
Government is grown up, that it can now walk, if not 
alone, yet in something more like companionship? 

When will the home of the County Council of 
London be completed ? 


When will the home of Local Government be com- 
pleted ? 

When will the great house of the dominion of the 
British race be complete, with its myriad chambers 
in which the smallest units of Government, the 
Parish Councils will find space and facilities for their 
work? Where. in ascending scale, in increasing 
spaciousness, district and county council, provincial 
and national assembly will-discharge their: duties, 
till in the great hall of Empire we shall find at 
work those Sousy with the forging and welding of 
that great chain of Association which 1s. to link 
Britons beyond the seas to these old isles in a 
grand federation of peace and prosperity. © 

And what has all this to do with Architecture? 
Everything. It is a conception of human relation- 
ship that will require architectural expression at 
every stage. We architects, it is our business to 
clothe the government of the world with beauty and 
dignity. 

When the dignity and value of associated human 
effort for the common good is fully realised, a new 
spirit will be seen to be at work, and that spirit will 
demand to be worthily housed. 

Where do Parish Councils meet nowadays? Ina 
village classroom. In a room hired by the hour. 
If we are to go far we must, and that soon, have in 
every village a centre of life radiating from the Parish 
Council, illuminating and inducing the expression 
of health and happiness. Such centres should pro- 
vide scope for the homely genius of architecture. 
In every village oyster there should be such a pearl. 

So step by step in these realms and throughout 
the world, a great architectural pyramid of perfec- 
tion might be raised culminating in some vast world 
centre where the great spirit of a League of Nations 
would be housed in such magnificence as should 
make the mémories of Babylon and Tyre, the recol- 
lections of Greece and Rome, faint and fade. 

I wake from my dream, and remember I am 
writing for the practical folk who read the ‘* Archi- 
tects’ Journal,’’ and desire to be fed with facts, not 
fancies. 

Yet every fact was once a fancy and will be one 
day a memory. 

What I have let myself wander away from saying 
is the plain statement that our hopes of seeing a 
new burgeoning and blossoming of architecture, 
rests on the growth and development of democratic 


government. ) 
Of all citizens, architects should be most inter- 
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ested in the growth of communal action. To trans- 
late architectural fancies into fact there must always 
be present some urge and some command of material 
resources. The stronger and nobler the urge, the 
more unlimited the resources, the greater the 
architecture. In the earligst time war gave the 
urge, slavery and spoils the resource; later, religion 
and the willing gifts of devotees raised their monu- 
ment to the skies; then pride, ostentation and 
aggrandisement, with the proceeds of trade and 
taxation, gave us many a memorial more beauti- 
ful in itself than in its origin. What will 
the future yield us? Is there an urge that 
shall be as imperative and perhaps more single 
than any in the past? Are there resources as 
unlimited and as accessible as those that built 
pyramid and pylon, castle and church? Some 
service alike to God and man that shall blend the 
spirit that reared the’ altar with the spirit that for 
the fortunate few surrounded life with grace and 
beauty. If there is, there is the spirit of a great 
architecture that shall not less worthily burden the 
earth than any monuments the past has piled. 


I believe that in the widening conception of human 
relationship, the possibilities of human co-operation, 
the resources of a common life, there lies a dynamic 
that shall move us to greater architecture than the 
past has ever known. ' 

I have a vision of a state in which private life 
shall grow more simple and public life more splendid, 
where the range of architecture shall not be deter- 
mined by the depth of private purses but by the 
infinite Variety and diversity of public needs. 

In that state architecture will be both simple and 
splendid, simple as it provides in the village for the 
homely needs and limited activity of the smallest 
groups; splendid where in great centres of popula- 
tion the complex activities of ‘mankind find the 
freest scope. 

To put this more prosaically is to say that the 
great field of architecture extends in the direction 
of the increased demand by the community for a 
fuller life, and the increased supplv through com- 
munal action of the required facilities. The future 
Thorpes and Vanbrughs will find their opportunities 
not in the elaboration of private life, but in the 
demands that will be made upon them to satisfy the 
cravings of a community conscious of its possibili- 
ties, and insistent on their fulfilment. There are 
evidences of this all round, and they need not be 
feared. They may rather be welcomed. 

Is it too much to hope that some day we may 
have a great architecture of happiness? 

We are all properly concerned that people should 
be healthier, cleverer, better. Perhaps some day we 
shall be as concerned they should be happier. Then 
an architecture of happiness will arise. For happi- 
ness may then be seen to be the shortest cut to health, 


intelligence, and goodness. We are just setting up 


a Ministry of Health. It is clear that every new 
function of Government as it realises itself must 
appear in some architectural form. The Local 
Government Board has done so in its Poor Law Insti- 
tutions, its public offices. The Board of Education 
in schools and colleges. The Home Office in police 
courts and gaols. And so the Ministry of Health will 
soon express itself. In what? Not negatively only 
I hope. Not alone in clinics and hospitals and 
sanatoria, but in positive ways. Better housing— 
open spaces, gymnasia, playing fields. Am I too 
impossible if I wonder whether we shall set up one 
day a Ministry of Happiness? To encourage paint- 
ing and sculpture, music and drama, sports and 
games. To minister to the eye and the ear and 
perhaps the palate. Cooking might become a fine 
art. Perhaps then we should get everywhere places 
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where healthy and rational pleasures would fim 
room. | 
Is this Utopia? Well, in days when from th 
Throne we hear a voice speaking of a new world, 
plain commoner may be allowed to be an echo. A 
least let us realise architecture as a living fore 
able and willing to clothe with fitness and grac 
the increasing functions of good government. 


MR. LEONARD STOKES, ROYAL GOE) 
MEDALIST. 


T was inevitable that, sooner or later, the Roy: 
Gold Medal would be awarded to Mr. Leonar 
Aloysius Scott Stokes. He has inherited th 

traditions of James Gandy, with whom, aft 
serving articles with S. J. Nicholl, he spent some tim 
of Street, under whom he was clerk of works ; 
Christ Church Cathedral, Dublin ; and of Collcut 
Bodley, Garner, and St. Aubyn, under whom succe 
sively he worked. It may be said that while a 
influence of each of these giants is more or le 
obvious in works by Mr. Stokes, he, however, hi 
so marked an individuality that, great as were h 
masters, he is no tame disciple of any of them. F 
has his own virile, sedate, and dignified way | 
carrying on the best traditions of a noble school. F 
is, of course, best seen in his churches and school 
which would make up a long list, the churches inclu 
ing those of St. Clare, Sefton Park, Liverpool ; ar 
Roman Catholic churches at Maidenhead, Folk 
stone, Southampton, Exeter, and Sudbury ; whi 
his colleges comprise Lincoln Grammar school, buil 
ings at Oxford and the new Emmanuel quadrangle 
Cambridge. So much work in London and # 
provinces has he done for the National Telephoi 
Company that one grudges the equivalent withdraw 
from the exercise of the more delicate phases of 
art. 


Light and Health. 

Professor W. M. Flinders Petrie offers in f 
current issue of the R.I.B.A. Journal some shrey 
remarks on the principles and practice of tow 
planning. He holds that the first object must 
health, and that a main factor in that is plenty 
light ; the imperative need is a low horizon oppos 
all windows, so as to let light far back into roon 
This is indubitably true ; but the misfortune of 
is that it brings perplexity to the architect, sett 
up within him a sore conflict between, on the © 
hand, his desire to be rid once for all of % 
harassing restrictions that make “rights of light™ 
recurrent nightmare to him, and, on the other han 
his humane and conscientious desire to fulfil eve 
jot and tittle of the laws of hygienics. Apparent 
he has here nothing to hope for but an honoural 
compromise, and ne is wondering whether t 
Ministry of Health Bill and the RILBA. B 
against the oppressive law as to ancient lights W 
remove his difficulties or merely accentuate the 
Both Bills should be most carefully scrutinise 
should be cleansed and sterilised, lest the germs 
professional zeal should develop in the one case it 
the disease of professional tyranny ; in the oth 
into a reckless disregard of rights that are m 
greatly overstrained. Always what is to be feared 
not an enactment but the abuse of it; and t 
liability to abuse cannot always be foreseen, but 
promptly exploited in practice. It is then of not 
to appeal to the law, which takes an unholy delis 
in sheer literalism, scorning mere spirit and intent 


Skewed Houses. 
Professor Petrie makes an ingenious suggesti 
that may have considerable bearing on the questi 
of ancient lights. Houses, instead of being set 
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egular rows in a street, should “stand at all sorts 
»f angles, with no two parallel.’’ Such irregularity, 
he Professor holds, “is an advantage for preventing 
choes, and will give a greater feeling of space and 
srivacy.”’ It sounds rather Futurist or Cubist. But 
here are other advantages: “The coming of the 
yng motor car has altered the elements of narrow 
oads. To get turned at right angles into a house 
lrive, a car will back across the road, and need to 
top the way while wriggling in. The remedy is to 
nake all by-roads slightly wavy, and turn the tides 
ff at contraflexures, like the branching of a vine 
yattern. So long as the waviness did not exceed 
‘he width of the road, but left a path of clear vision 
from end to end, there would be no danger in 
driving. The wave would entail a slower pace than 
ym great high roads, which would be an advantage 
o the neighbourhood.’’ But not to tle motorist, 
who would certainly curse the ingenuity of making 
1 road “ wavy of the first,’’ or whatever the heraldic 
erm may be; while the round of the butcher and 
the baker would be made so tortuous that these alert 
radesmen would feel bound to charge extra for the 
mereased mileage. Postmen and other pedestrians 
would grow dizzy at the swift curvilinear contortions 
sxacted from them, and nervous folk would grow 
sick with apprehension lest the motorist, oblivious 
of the wave that wavereth, should steer too straight 
a course and include in it the nodes of pathway. 


A Jazz Lay-out. 


To the Professor there seems no reason why, on 
roads nearer. a city, where houses must be close 
together, “the ugly habit of placing them all parallel 
to the road”’ should not be abandoned. “The 
disadvantages of the usual face-to-face plan— 
retained in garden cities—are: (1) Houses look 
directly into each other ; (2) repeated echoes of 
svery sound make the road noisy ; (3) the opposite 
houses make a high horizon, and cut the light off the 
lower floors and the backs of rooms. All these 
objections can be more or less avoided by setting the 
houses askew to the road, so that each house has a 
lower horizon, and looks at the blank sides of the 
opposite houses ; also no echoes are continued by 
repeated reflections. Each house would thus have a 
triangular garden in front, and a triangle at the 
back. In one instance the skew plan was long ago 
adopted, and with much success, at Lee Park, Black- 
heath.’’ Daring as they are, the learned Professor’s 
proposals are not entirely novel. They may indeed, 
be a reminiscence of his nursery days, when he was 
told that “ There was a crooked man, And he walked 
a crooked mile . And they all lived together in 
a crooked little house.’’ But perhaps this is merely 
1 literary coincidence. At any rate, we feel bound 
to state our conviction that the Professor’s 
psychology is at fault. It may be that “curved is the 
line of beauty,’’ but the postman and the policeman 
would instantly “cap ’’ the line with “straight is the 
line of duty.’’ Neither would care to extend his beat 
dy walking wavily, nor to walk round to the back 
of the house to find the front door. And if the back 
zarden even stood askew to the front—providing 
ilways that the distinction between back and front 
Was not washed out in the welter of waviness—would 
10t tea and tennis, to say nothing of the exposure 
of the family washing, discount rather heavily from 
the privacy for which Professor Petrie contends? 
There are other drawbacks that we refrain from 
nentioning, because we do not wish to pulverise a 
1otion that has given us some merry moments, and 
hat might be developed profitably at the next White 
~ity exhibition—the Ideal Village—wavy roads and 
skew-bosh houses, no two showing the same angle, 
and all the gardens being triangles of every variety 


snown to Euclid. It would be an immense draw. _ 
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THE SUPPLEMENTARY PLATES. 


The late Right Honourable Joseph Chamberlain’ s 
louse at Highbury. 


| I is often said that the architectural draughtsman 
comes, in time, to lose the knack of sketching, if 
ever he had it. His architectural training 
gradually corrupts his sense of values. He ceases to 
see p:ctorially, and sees architecturally—that is, 
sees primly and punctiliously, and brings out, as 
glaringly as if he were making a working drawing, 
details that he ought to subdue. Mr. Hanslip 
Fletcher, being not an architectural draughtsman 
but an artist pure and simple, knows how to bring 
out the soul of a building. He does it in his fine free 
rendering, which looks as spontaneous as if he had 
dashed it off at top speed, of the late Mr. 
Chamberlain’s mellow Georgian house at Highbury, 
which forms the subject of our double-page plate this 
week. Although the house is almost featureless save 
for the sweetness of its doorway, Mr. Fletcher ha: 
succeeded in impressing us with a keen sense of it: 
old-world charm. 


C 


op) 


Three Examples of Modern American Architecture. 

We have chosen for representation three most 
diverse types of modern American architecture— 
monumental, domestic, rural—as exhibiting the 
versatility of the American architects of to-day, who 
seem equally at home with the grand manner, the 
Georgian mode, or the Knickerbocker farm cottage. 
Of the portico of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences it would be superfluous to repeat the praises 
that have been lavished on it as one of the most 
successful examples of modern classical composition 
that even Messrs. McKim, Mead, and White have 
produced. Seldom does sculpture so accurately fit 
into the pediment as it does in this instance; and that 
is by no means its only virtue. 

Piazza del Camfpidoglio, Rome. 

The palaces covering the three sides of this piazza 
on the Capitoline Hill are, respectively, the Palace 
of the Senator (in the centre), the Palace of the 
Conservators (on the west), and the Capitoline 
Museum (on the east). Michelangelo designed the 
palaces on the east and west, and made the facade 
of the Palace of the Senator harmonise with the 
other two. The equestrian statue in front is that of 
Marcus Aurelius, and is perhaps the finest piece of 


ancient bronze in existence. The three statues 
decorating the fountains behind it—Munerva, 
flanked by Nile and Tiber—are also ancient, as are 


the thirty-two statues that crown the upper balus- 
trades of these buildings. All have been brought 
hither from various sites from which they were re- 
covered in the course of archeological excavation. 
The statue of Minerva is of porphyry. — 


Sir ear RIC ES. 


HE Ministry of Munitions forwards the following 
for publication. It is docketed as Notice 
No. 34, and is dated March 1 :— 


The Minister of Munitions hereby gives notice of 
the following increases in the maximum prices_ of 
steel for home sales as from March 1, 1919. The 
prices are in each case net f.o.t. makers’ works: Mild 
steel billets, blooms, slabs, sheet, and tinplate bars, 
ordinary quality, 412 ‘s. per ton; small angles, tees, 
and flats. extra List E (re-rollers only), 417 5s. per 
ton; small rounds, squares, and hexagons, extra 
List G (re-rollers only), £17 5s. per ton. The steel- 


makers’ ‘price for small angles, rounds, etc., remains 
unchanged at £16 10s. per ton. 
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Architectural Causerie 


BOUT the time Telford was shaping and laying 
the corner-stones of Waterloo Bridge, Soane, 
who began his career as errand boy to 

the younger Dance, was listening to the advice 
of Sir William Chambers regarding his forthcoming 
studies in Italy, which concerned the importance of 
studying the outpourings of Piranesi. Soane in his 
after life became oddly curious in his outlook on 
matters both architectural and political. When the 
fear of Bonaparte was at its height he caused to be 
printed at his own expense numerous broadsheets 
denouncing the villain. Some of these, if I remember 
correctly, are still preserved in his tin bath in the 
house at Lincoln’s Inn Fields. At a later date, when 
the fall of the Corsican was accomplished, Soane, at 
considerable expense, collected all sorts of personal 
relics formerly belonging to the redoubtable soldier, 
so it is evident that this architect’s frenzied outbursts 
were to some extent tempered with envy. I could 
write a good deal about the whimsicalities of Soane, 
but reserve such trifles for another time. 


* + * * 


Joseph Bonomi is the next of the marionettes. He, 
like Binocchia, was an Italian, and responds as freely 
to the pulling of the strings. Bonomi had been per- 
suaded to settle in England at the request of Robert 
Adam. When the Italian arrived in London Adam 
could not offer him immediate employment, so in 
some way or the other he hied to the office of 
Leverton, who was then building Bedford Square, 
and took up the pencil to prepare designs for ceilings. 
It is also possible that he fired the enthusiasm of 
young Flaxman, who was engaged by Leverton to 
embellish some chimney-pieces with sculptural 
decoration. This arrangement lasted for some time, 
until the growing skill of Bonomi, coupled with the 
renewed prosperity of the Adam Brothers, opened 
the way for his employment under their exclusive 
patronage. Eventually Bonomi launched out for 
himself, ran his own travelling carriage, built for 
the nobility and gentry, and eventually his efforts 
provided a sentence in one of the incomparable Jane 
Austen’s books. 


# * * % 


Bonomi was extremely cautious. He could not 
afford to live in Berners Street. He had no hking for 
the austerity of chambers, or his blackballing when 
he put up as an Associate R.A., so in high dudgeon 
he took a house in Titchfield Street; a feature in 
his office at this period being a set of charges printed 
in large type, setting forth the cost of hiring houses, 
charges for surveys by the hour and day, as well as 
charges for sketch plans and working drawings. One 
day a brother architect remonstrated with him con- 
cerning the want of professional reserve in the 
display of this bill of costs. Bonomr with a sly 
look answered: “It is convenient to me, for I no 
understand the English.’’ Certain doings of the 
English, or more particularly the Scotch, must have 
appeared strange to the accomplished Italian—in 
point, those of his friends the Adam Brothers. An 
amusing eighteenth century book, “ Pilgrimage to 
London,” states: “Scotchmen are proverbially fond 
of their country, and the immense buiiding specula- 
trons into which the Messrs. Adam had entered 
afforded them an opportunity of giving employment 
to their countrymen, as well as of obtaining their 
services, when engaged in Scotland, at a lower rate 
of wages than was demanded by English brick- 
layers and labourers. Some hundreds were, there- 
fore, imported from Scotland, and came attended 
by half-a-dozen bagpipers, for the purpose, as was 


asserted, of keeping up the national feeling. These 
pipers played daily while the embankments were 
formed and the foundations laid ; and as the sweet 
chords of the classic lyre of Orpheus are said fo 
have moved inanimate objects, so arose the Adelphi 
to the squeak of the Scotch bagpipes. After a time, 
however, the workmen found that they could get 
better pay from the Englisn market, and threw off 
in a body ‘the curse of Adam,’ as they called ae 
whereupon the Ade/phz had to import workmen from 
the sister isle, who were willing to labour for less 
wages, and could dispense with the national instr 
ment of Scotch melody.’’ If the brothers with their 
carriages and madams could obtain_ satisfactory 
work from Irish bricklayers. James Gandon found 
it more difficult in Dublin. but he stuck to his job 
and made things congenial in spite of local opposi- 
tion. 


Now I will take this opportunity of quoting a 
real bon mot which was recounted to me by an old 
Irish priest who had known Mulvany, Gandon’s 
friend and biographer. In the opening years of the 
nineteenth century Gandon was asked by those 
responsible, to prepare a design for a portico to form 
a new entrance to the Parliament House, which 
should be reserved for the Irish Lords. Gandon 
accordingly followed Cassell’s Ionic ordonnance, 
but the Lords turned this design down, insisting that 
their dignity demanded a Corinthian interpretation. 
The architect made the design, knowing it to be 
wrong, and when the work was almost complete 
stood in front of the four columns anathematising 
the result. A gentleman who was passing at the 
time, and who knew the architect, being of a curious 
turn of mind, asked “ what particular order have you 
followed Mr. Gandon?” Without taking his gaze 
from the floriations of the capitals, Gandon 
barked, “ The order of the House of Lords, and be 
d——d to them.’’ 


% sk x % 


For the next architectural anecdote I am indebted 
to the granddaughter of Daniel Alexander, some- 
time architect to the Duchy of Cornwall. Alexander 
knew Soane, was friendly with Flaxman, took 
holidays abroad with Chantrey, advised the Trinity 
Brethren, built Dartmoor Prison in the last great 
war, and discomfited Scarlett in a court of law. 
Alexander was a man of ready wit, as will Be 
seen. In a certain case he was called upon to give 
expert evidence on the side of the plaintiff. 
Lord Abinger was. counsel for the defendant. 
The moment Alexander entered the box he 
became the object of attack. “Well, Mr. Builder” 
said Scarlett, “what is your opinion regarding this 
case?’’ “JT am not a builder,” came the reply, “1 
am an architect.’? “Then perhaps you will mfom 
his lordship and the court regarding the distinctions 
between an architect and a builder?’’ “ That I will 
do quite readily,’’ answered Alexander. “A builder 
supplies the bricks, while an architect supplies the 
brains.’? Such an answer riled Scarlett to the extent 
that almost without a pause he rasped out, “ Well, Mr. 
Architect, or Mr. Builder, or whatever else you call 
yourself, perhaps from the depths ot your know- 
ledge you will inform us who was architect for the 
Tower of Babel.’”? “There was no architeem. 
instantly replied the unabashed Alexander, “hence 
the confusion.’’ Scarlett never quite forgave the 
witness who, by thus adroitly trumping his tricks, put 
him to confusion. 

AERO. 
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Architects and the Architecture of Cottages 


By BERESFORD) PITE, RRALB.A, 


_ T present cottages or small houses occupy the 
aN architectural field almost exclusively. Archi- 

tecture has stagnated of necessity in the war 
iod, during which the housing problem has become 
vent, and in eagerness for work, coupled with zeal 
eprove that their art is one of public service, archi- 
«ts have concentrated upon the subject of the 
jign of dwellings for the industrial classes. 


[he architect’s professional status, as well as his 
“ication in the domestic science of common life, is 
jh that the inquiry may be made, at least for 
poses of discussion, whether he is the proper or 
urally authoritative fountain of idea and design for 
(tages and workmen’s dwellings. To such a 
»stion, baldly stated, it is most likely that an 
forejudiced answer will be in the negative. The 
to-date architect may not be the most sympathetic 
i] experienced interpreter of humble domestic 
»blems. He has an aristocratic mistress in his art, 
) standard of building morality is high: “ best’ and 
irsts”’ are the commonplaces of his specification, 
ii he pursues in the secret of his imagination an 
cal the possess:on of which is the heart of his 
stem of thought and action. Would not some other 
irker, ungraduated in his professional ideals, whose 
sserience has been gained amid the more severe 
jitations of a humbler education, prove to be the 
ler exponent in building of the domestic wants of 
|: masses? 

{Inside knowledge is peculiar and intimate to the 
rabitants of the home. Unsophisticated simplicity of 
jit cannot be acquired—it is natural; dress and 
ech, decoration and expression, belong to per- 
ality, and of all forms of architecture that of the 
use expresses human character most directly and 
ithoritatively. It should follow that working men’s 
juses should be designed by minds as well as built 
) hands that belong to that greater circle from which 
vhitects are seldom drawn, and with the domestic 
tals of which they have only an acquired and partial 
<owledge. 

The “well-laid plans ’’ for internal cottage arrange- 
rts at present seem to hesitate on two important 
ants—namely, whether the bath, deemed by 
suitators to be essential, should be placed in the 
sullery, where it may be found more handy for 
bring coals than the restricted cellar, and for a 
stato crop from the allotment than the munute 
jder, or whether the bath should be above stairs, 
snplicated with a necessarium, where the advantages 
Jits use as a spare bedroom, when the paying guest 
'ns up, are dominating; also the larger point of the 
vision and size of a drawing-room or parlour in 
adition to the kitchen or living room. Then doubts 
tty be settled upon a wholesale scale if schemes are 
tbe thought out and imposed upon localities. Their 
portance is felt alike by architects and promoters, 
ad solutions of these critical problems are to them 
[- to seek, even with the assistance of theoretical 
scidlogists and committees of practical housewives. 
lizzles such as these are too intimately rooted in 
[rsonal habits of life to be settled externally or in 
ts ageregate. It would indeed be interesting, 
lit Were possible, to let these things work themselves 
ct in the way desired by those most concerned, with- 
ct the artificial aid of architect gentry. 


‘These two problems, the bath and the parlour, 
pear to constitute a plea that the poorer classes, of 
ose intelligence and practicability there is no doubt, 
sould be permitted to build their homes as they would 
\sh. Honesty in materials and workmanship and 
Snple sanitary requirements will be prescribed and 


secured by statutory control for this class, as for all 
others who build. and so far the provision of all that 
is immediately necessary for construction as well as 
for planning may be presumed 


The question may now be asked on behalf of the 
anxious architect, will this non-professional procedure 
produce seemly and artistic results? Can the whole 
subject of design be left to the unqualified tastes of 
the inhabitant class? Is not artistic control worth 
something to the community at large, and does not 
cottage building at large create a real demand for the 
application of architectural art ? 

It is possible, as well as necessary, to give an 
answer that must be accepted to this unpopular notion 
of the eviction of the architect from a cherished field 
of operations. The old “charming” ‘cottages 
exercise a potent spell upon the architectural sketcher 
as well as the designer. No self-respecting artist 
repudiates or veils his affection for the external 
appearance at all events of the thatched and 
plastered wayside country dwelling, or for the 
picturesque backyards and _ elevations of the 
unimproved lanes of old towns. In such buildings 
are found most of the elements that give character 
to the fashionable garden suburbs and “co-opera- 
tive’ estates at the hands of architects. The débris 
of building civilisation, derelicts on the sands of 
time, are affectionately collected. | Diminutive 
glazings, high-pitched roofs, pantiles, rough-casting 
or sound wallings, thatch and weather-boarding, all 
are employed in order to borrow some of the “ charm ’”” 
of the old untutored building traditions of the 
working classes of the past. The modern imitative 
process is sophisticated and unreal; it is often 
expensive and inconvenient, and economically 
unnecessary. The architect imitator of “charm ’’ is 
on the wrong tack: his ideal is unfounded, its basis 
will not bear analysis, and its effect when copied is 
fictitious. 

Those delightfully natural and quaint old-world 
buildings are not only humble in the purpose, but 
in their intellectual origin. | No superior mind 1s 
discerned under the accidents that please ; no educated 
architect or craftsman designed or made a plan for 
the street front, the back rambled as it willed, and 
the agricultural cottage was certainly entirely home- 
made. This building art is artless. There are in 
some circumstances crude and rare attempts at 
mouldings or ornament, which alike illustrate the 
non-professional status of authorship. Such 
buildings and their details in their day were outside 
the scope of the qualified architect, they express 
directly the practical aim, and incidentally the 
educational attainment of their humble builders. Not 
infrequently, if this perhaps is saying enough, the 
artistic fault of ancient ignorance becomes an 
example for reproduction to the modern learned. 
The magic of time works such wonders in the 
singular realm of architects’ ideals, and there is a 
pride in design that apes humility and origin. 

Such considerations and conclusions will exclude 
from current cottage building the devices of the 
architectural artist as effectually as the domestic 
situation eludes his direction. Logically pursued the 
argument involves the surrender of the exterior as 
well as the interior to the working man builder ; it 
may compel the admission that if simple homely 
house building is left to itself, as of yore, a beauty 
will ultimately attach to the work of the artless 
modern workman. 

Does an eventual glorification then await the 
unarchitectural and despised modern “ speculation- 
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built ’? small dwelling of the working class district 
and gather around the brick and slate cottage that 
disfigures the Jandscape? Could not an architect 
have redeemed their present reproach and brought 
the distant satisfaction at once to fruition ? 


The appeal to the verdict of the sketch book— 
vade mecum of design—must suggest that even the 
ambitious and painful ornaments beloved of the 
cheap house builder will in due course pass from 
the ridiculous to the sublime ; also that for the pro- 
duction of this “charm,’’ which is in fact a poetic 
illusion, evolved in not less than a century and a 
half, the assistance of a qualified architect is not 
required. 


It cannot be denied that in smaller buildings, 
survival depends upon structural, not upon artistic, 
fitness. There has been no selective process on behalf 
of zsthetic laws delaying the dissolution of cottage 
property. The survivals upon which we fasten our 
eyes with such affection are but examples of homely 
ignorance of architectural laws, and the charm they 
exercise over us is the magic of their unaffected 
simplicity, both in construction and decoration. The 


| 


vulgar ornament of poor-class suburbs will soc 
cease to be vulgar with the passing of the generati 
that produced it, and with the shifting gamut . 
artistic taste. It will be judged with the kindly spi; 
that we now entertain for all that belongs to soc 
history ; our critical estimates of contempora; 
building will read quaintly, but the  surviyn 
fragments of honest, ugly, humble, dwelling-hoy 
art will then have become both valuable Vaz 
beautiful. | 
This amounts to a plea that the working class 
should, in the design of their homes as m # 
ornaments of their mantel-pieces, be set free from ¢] 
authoritative art of the architect, and from #4 
representative current fashion of Garden Suburbi 
The practicality that will settle the use of4 
parlour and the position of the bath, must also | 
permitted to exercise and enjoy its own characterist 
delusions as to ornamentation. We, who know bette 
can afford to smile in the superiority of our speci 
illusions. All, whether rich—in educational quali 
cation—or poor, will be ultimately judged by ¢ 
honest charity of our practice, to which profession 
architecture offers its own proper field of exercise, 


An Unpopular Aspect of the Housing Question 


By NATHANIEL LLOYD, O.B.E. 


HE housing question and the building of large 
numbers of working-class dwellings is, perhaps, 
the most important and urgent matter of the 

day. Much has been written and said respecting 
aspects, accommodation, convenience, comfort, and 
economic building, ‘but little of appearance. The 
utilitarian is even suspicious of any suggestion in the 
direction of making homes more beautiful, because he 
fears expenditure in that direction may mean curtail- 
ment of what he regards as more essential in the way 
of comforts. He hates the word “artistic,’’ and when 
one contemplates the money wasted upon “ artistic ” 
details of existing dwellings, and the unsuitability and 
even foolishness of the features imposed in the name 
of “art,” one is disposed to sympathise with such 
antipathy. “ Artistic” building should mean “ right ” 
building, but it generally means bad art, and mere- 
tricious embellishment. Others are content with 
dwellings which are free from the grosser defects 
perpetrated by the speculative builder during the last 
forty years, but which are dull and uninteresting from 
sheer lack of ability of the designers to make them 
otherwise. Illustrations which have been published 
of the better class of “ war dwellings” erected to house 
workers engaged in war work are examples of this 
type, which may be likened to the Church of Laodicea, 
inasmuch as they are “neither cold nor hot,” but are 
nauseatingly lukewarm so far as quality of design is 
concerned, 

Now, the erection of cottages for expenditure which 
would enable them to be let at economic rents has 
always been the domimating factor in cottage design- 
ing. This, difficult before the war, has now, owing 
to war conditions, become impossible. It was felt, 
however, that necessary expenditure to make up the 
shortage of dwellings caused by the war was a neces- 
sary part of war expenditure, and the chief considera- 
tion became how to keep the economic loss as low as 
possible. It appeared to be generally agreed that the 
convenience and-comfort,of the dwellings should. not 
be allowed to -suffer whatever the .cost, and. the 
development of these features has at the present time 
proceeded so far that plans contemplated are no 
longer cottare plans, but plans:of small. houses or 
villas. Whether these amount to excess in the direc- 


tion of accommodation and internal comfort may | 
left for others to decide. 
Those who are chiefly concerned with the mterm 
amenities of working-class dwellings (in which a 
included convenience, comfort. sanitation, and ‘ 
those things which affect the body) maintain that y 
cannot have a reasonably contented people dwellu 
in uncomfortable conditions. Undoubtedly “thi 
are right. It is also equally true “tiamaay 
cannot have thiat pride of home ‘for 9a 
our nation has been conspicuous when the 
has been opportunity for its development; y 
cannot have appreciation of good and ‘beautif 
things, nor that elevation of the mind which procee: 
from the contemplation of them, if people are house 
in dull, mediocre, and characterless dwellings. “It 
vain to say that the people for whom the houses are 
be provided cannot appreciate these things, but c 
appreciate comforts. If that view were right, allo 
expenditure upon education in matters pertamimg 
art in schools, institutes, picture galleries, al 
museums, with all their application to industries at 
manufactures, would also be money wasted. Howc 
you have live, real arts in the schools and worksho’ 
and not in the homes? It would be as unreal as #) 
religion of those who regularly attend church at 
Sunday school, but do not vractise it in their daily It 
Enough has, perhaps, been said to establish w 
importance of “right”? design in the great build 
scheme. The life zs more than meat and the body 
more than raiment, but for practical purposes it W 
be sufficient if we recognise that right designing ( 
which term we include all those things which sect 
really good external effects) is not Zess important thé 
internal amenities. Now, it is not suggested that su 
recognition should be preliminary to greatly imereast 
expenditure upon workmen’s dwellings. Som 
expenditure beyond -that-contemplated will be nece 
sary, but a moderate-expenditure, well cuided, w 
secure more satisfactory results than large sums 
directed.- For, this we want the best designers V 
have,-and they must: be allowed such freedom fro 
restriction as will enable them to produce go 
designs. Cottage planning is difficult, because mg 


: : ‘ . 
economy in space is essential—particularly in flo 


| 


| 
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yice. There are, however, many good plans already 
rexistence, for it is comparatively easy to produce a 
rod plan if one has not to give eaual consideration to 
; elevations. When plan and good elevations are 
saally important the problem becomes a really hard 
»>, and few even relatively good solutions have yet 
myeared. This is not altogether the fault of 
jigners, but is owing, to a great extent, to the 
ditions imposed upon them. One condition which 
always forced upon a designer of cottages, either 
jectly by stipulation or indirectly by considerations 
,cube, is the low-pitched roof. This is not suited 
«cottage architecture in this country. It is used 
cessfully for dwellings having different require- 
snts in Southern Europe, but it does not suit us, 
»J it does not take its place with our traditional 
shitectural forms. There is no feature of a building 
,important as its roof. A poor roof will mar an 
yerwise good design, whereas a good roof is half the 
sttle. In consequence of the hmitation referred to 
ove, designers of cottages who have taken part in 
npetitions have laboured under this restriction. 
\any good plans have been produced, few good 
steriors. Georgian architecture lends itself to 
stage designing, but the Georgian architect knew 
yl the value of a good roof, and! designed his roof 
vth a pitch of 50, 55, or even 60 degrees ; yet we have 
hd designers recently strugeling to produce eleva- 
tns upon Georgian lines, having roofs of less than 
4 degrees pitch, and even as low as 33 degrees. ! 
found that 45 degrees is an ugly angle for gables, 
ad should, therefore, be avoided. A few degrees 
cference in pitch (as, for example, 48 degrees) 1s free 
fm the objection. Not only is a good roof important 
fm the point of view of design, but it may be useful 
tthe occupier. If made reasonably easy of access, it 
fms a store for garden produce and other things. 
‘jose who have been billeted in France know what 
ve the Frenchwoman makes of roof space. In our 
cuntry the interior of the roof is often quite sealed 
¢, or, at best, very difficult of access, but, make it 


b 


acessible, and its utility will soon justify the cost. 


Skilful planning and gathering flues into good sub- 
sintial chimneys often fails to receive that attention 
\iich it deserves. Not only does such gathering of 
fes into good stacks produce pleasing results, but it 
imore economical than the multiplication of chimneys 
ce often sees. For a pair of cottages without parlours 
ce central chimney is generally possible and most 
stisfactory, while for a pair of cottages with parlours 
tree chimneys should be the maximum ; and although 
1 design has been published providing fireplaces in 
é rooms with two stacks centrally placed to the pair 
( cottares there is no reason why this should not be 
one satisfactorily. 

Good proportions and disposition of window open- 
1ZS appears to be a most difficult problem, if one may 
jdge by what one sees, and shortcomings in this 
(rection are not confined to cottage planning. Yet 
tere are plenty of examples of old houses of all sizes 
Mere it is agreed that the designers have succeeded 
| attaining these. Such proportion and disposition of 

indows is second only in importance to a good roof, 
ad its costs little or (oftener than not) nothing more 
tan to carry out designs in which the proportions are 

lid or at best indifferent. It is not given to every- 


one to achieve a Pallant House, but something 
between this and the usual mediocre design would be 
a great step forward, and, having regard to its import- 
ance and economy, the matter is worthy of especial 
attention, certainly beyond that which it has received. 
When comparing recent cottage designs with 
buildings of similar scale erected in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, one cannot fail to be struck 
with the lack of interest in modern work. The old 
builders (for the builders were usually also the 
designers) had a very useful trick of introducing some 
feature on which attention would be concentrated. 
This was frequently the entrance doorway, and 
numerous buildings, which were obviously erected 
with the strictest regard to economy were made 
interesting by some small expenditure upon the door- 
way. The eighteenth-century doorway of wood was 
essentially a feature of our island architecture. There 
was a considerable number of such designs, which one 
finds repeated all over the country, and it is extraordi- 
nary the interest and distinction they give to what 
would otherwise be dull buildings. Apparently recent 
designers have not felt justified in introducing such 
doorways into cottage designs. Certainly the cost of 
making special doorways as those of the eighteenth 
century would be a substantial item in the cost of a 
cottage, but, as cottages are to be erected by the 
hundred thousand, surely old designs for doorways 
could be revived, and 500 of a design could be manu- 
factured economically. These spread over the 
country would avoid any danger of monotonous 
repetition. It is for lack of interesting central features 
such as these doorways that cottage designs lack dis- 
tinction. The eye wanders over them looking, uncon- 
sciously, for something of interest which is not there. 
Flat hoods or (most awful of all) sloping roofs sup- 
ported bv brackets over doorways can never offer that 
interest for wh'ch the eye seeks and which the typical 
eighteenth-century doorway certainly affords. 


Much might be said respecting materials, colour, 
and texture, but as there appears to be a strong d.s- 
position to use local materials the very fact of this 
being done will itself settle these important matters, 
together with others which go to make good building. 
In right design, therefore, the “ big three” are roofs 
(including chimneys), windows. and doorways, and 
they all call for greater attention than they have 
received. 

The pair of cottages may be regarded as the unit 
in cottage building (few single cottages are likely to 
be built), and a separate building consisting of two 
cottages has many recommendations. The cost of 
building in pairs is only slightly greater than in fours, 
indeed, it is questionable, when provision of access 1s 
taken into account, whether there is really any differ- 
ence in cost, while there are many advantages in 
favour of the pair. These are so well known that it 
is unnecessary to enter into them, but it may be 
interesting to point out that a pair of cottages forms a 
building of approximately the same size or Mass as do 
the minor houses handed down to us from the last five 
centuries, examples of which are scattered up and 
down the country. Adherence to traditional forms 1s 
now accepted as being important in cottage building, 
so, from that point of view, the pair of cottages has an 
exceedingly strong claim for adoption. 


GRASSINGTON SANATORIUM: GENERAL VIEW FROM THE SOUTH-WEST. 


(See also next page.) 
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Grassington Sanatorium 
HIS sanatorium, which is now approaching On the west side of the hall.is the nurses’ siti 


completion, has been erected at Grassington, 

about thirty miles from Bradford. The site, 
which is fifty-five acres in extent, is on the hill side, 
atid is ‘situate * 800°. féet’ ‘above ‘sea level. All , the 
buildings have a south aspect, and they are set back 
some considerable distance from the main road 
which runs from Grassington to Pateley Bridge. 


Accommodation has been made for fifty-two men, 
fifty-two women, and forty-eight children, and 
includes provision for teaching thirty children, also 
an observation and isolation pavilion, which provides 
accommodation for four patients. 


Administration Block. 

This building has a large central dining hall with 
accommodation for 104 .patients, with separate 
entrances and cloak rooms for men and women. On 
the north side there is an annexe fitted up with sinks 
for washing-up, and the hall has an open roof with 
lantern light, which secures ample cross-ventilation. 


On the east side and directly connected to the hall 
is. a: block containing kitchen, scullery, and 
domestics’ sitting and dining room, with the usual 
stores for meat, milk, vegetables, fish, and dry 


goods. The kitchen is one storey in height, with 
lantern light over - for cross-ventilation. | The 


remainder of the block:is two storeys in height, and 
on the upper floor are the bedrooms for the domestic 
staff, together with bathroom, lavatories, and the 
usual offices. 


and dining room,,which is one storey in height, al 
the matron’s office, laboratory, and dispensary, ¢c| 
sulting room, dentists’ room, and waiting foc 
adjoining, resident, medical. superintendent’s off 
and inquiry room. On the upper floor of this ble 
are the bedrooms for the nursing staff, together w, 
bathrooms, lavatories, and the usual offices. “7 
sitting rooms and dining rooms for the domest, 
and nursing staffs have open fireplaces, and 
open fireplaces are also provided in the dining h; 
In addition to the latter, the portion of floor whi 
occurs immediately under each of the dining tab) 
in the hall is heated from steam pipes in a tren 
below the floor. The heating is high-pressure ste: 
which is brought from the power house, and it 
sufficient to permeate the solid covering of the tren 
This provision has been made on medical reco 
mendations, with the object of keeping the feet. 
the patients warm during the time that they ¢ 
dining. Low-pressure hot-water heating has be 
installed’ in each of the two-storey blocks occupi 
by domestic and nursing staffs respectively. T 
hot water 1s provided from a wrought iron domes 
boiler in the basement, and a large copper stota 
cylinder has been installed to secure a steady supp 


Adults’ Block. | 

Directly to the south of the administrative blo 
are three blocks of buildings accommodating t 
adult men and women patients, together wi 
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ecreation rooms and quarters for the assistant resi- 
lent medical superintendent and the matron. 

The large recreation hall occupies a central position. 
‘he matron’s quarters, on the east side of the hall, 
omprise a sitting room, bedroom, bathroom, and 
xe., and similar provision is made at the west end 
or the assistant resident medical superintendent. 
he adults’ pavilions (for men and women) two 
toreys in height, are placed east and west of the 
ecreation room block. 

Each of these pavilions will take twenty-six 
atients on the ground floor, and twenty-six on the 
irst floor—fifty-two in all. In the centre of each of 
he pavilions is a duty room, and immediately 
djoining this, on each side, are three single bed- 
ooms for patients needing special attention. The 
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remaining bedrooms will each accommodate two 
patients. 

The terrace in front of the pavilions is eight feet 
wide, which will allow of beds being brought out 
into the open. 

The verandah, at the back, facing north, is 
four ft. 6 inches wide, and will be for the use of 
patients in hot weather. 


Behind the duty rooms, and separated by a wide 
open corridor are the sanitary annexes, each con- 
taining bathrooms, shower baths, large dressing 
rooms, with lavatories, and lockers for boots; two 
separate basins are also provided with special jets for 
teeth cleaning ; stores for linen and hot water 
bottles, w.c.’s and housemaids’ sinks. A hand lift 
has been provided from the ground to the first floor. 
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Low-pressure hot-water radiators have been pro- 
vided to the six single bedrooms on each floor, and 
to the sanitary annexes, and the heating installation 
to each pavilion is self-contained. The boiler is of 
the sectional type, and is placed in the basement of 
each annexe. Adjoining the boiler room is a drying 
room for the clothes of patients who are engaged out 
of doors. 

The duty rooms have open fireplaces, and apart 
from the single bedrooms referred to above, the rest 
of the bedrooms are without heat. Each of the bed- 
rooms has doors north and south which open on to 
the verandah, and permanent ventilation openings 
are also provided by means of fixed vertical louvres 
in the lower part of the doors. Each pavilion has its 
own hot-water supply. 


Children’s Blocks. 

The children’s blocks are placed considerably to 
the south of the adults’ blocks, and they consist of 
four separate buildings. In the centre, to the south, 
are the day rooms for boys and girls, and these 
rooms are separated by a movable screen which 
permits of the two rooms being used as one. 
Immediately on each side are class rooms for boys 
and girls respectively, and at the east end of the 
building are the medical officer’s consulting room, 
waiting room, dispensary and stores. The front of the 
class rooms and day rooms have sliding and folding 
doors, which allows of the front of these rooms 
being thrown open. At the west end of the building 
are the quarters for the assistant matron, consisting 
of sitting room, bedroom, and the usual offices. 

In front of this block is a wide concreted terrace 
for open-air physical exercise, and also separate 
play grounds for boys and girls. 


Immediately to the rear of the central block is the 
building comprising the dining hall for forty 
children, with entrance and cloak rooms adjoining. 
with sculleries and store rooms for dry goods and 
crockery. A large sewing room is also provided in 
this block. The dining hall is one storey, and has an 
open roof with lantern lights for cross ventilation. 


The remaining portion of the building is two 
storeys in height, and the upper floor is occupied 
by bedrooms and bathrooms for the domestic staff. 
To the east and west of the central block are placed 
the pavilions for girls and boys respectively. Each 
has a centrally planned duty room with two single 
bedrooms on each side for cases needing special 
attention, and at the extreme ends of the blocks are 
the wards, each containing ten beds. 


The wards have double doors on each side, with 
opening lights over to secure efficient cross ventila- 
tion. and a covered open verandah runs along the 
south front of the single bedrooms and duty room. 
and provides for each of the wards being approached 
from the duty room under cover. Store rooms are 
provided in the basement under the west end for the 
storage of patients’ boxes, garden tools and imple- 
ments. 

Rehind the duty rooms, and separated from the 
main block by a wide corridor, are the sanitary 
annexes, in which provision is made for slipper and 
shower baths, with the necessary dressing rooms 


adjoining, together with lavatories, linen and hot 
water bottles store, housemaid’s sink, and W.C.’S. 
Special lavatory basins with jets have been provided 
for teeth cleaning. In the basement of each annexe 
is a heating chamber together with a drying room fer 
children’s clothes. 


The four single bedrooms are heated by means 
of low-pressure hot water, also the sanitary annexes, 
and the heating installation to each block is self- 
contained. Each pavilion has its own hot-water 
supply. 

Observation and Isolation Pavilzon. 

On the east of the site, and well removed from the 
other buildings, is the observation and _ isolation 
pavilion, which consists of a duty room, on each side 
of which are two single bedrooms. A wide covered 
verandah with glazed roof runs along the whole 
length of the south side of the buildings, which will 
permit of the beds being drawn out of the wards 
on to the verandah in suitable weather. 


On the north side of the wards and duty rooms is 
an enclosed corridor ceiled at a low level, which 
permits of windows being inserted in the walls above 
to secure cross ventilation to the wards. The sanitary 
annexe on the north provides accommodation for 
bathroom, housemaid’s sink, and the usual offices. 


The heating to this block is by means of open fire 
places in each of the wards and the duty room. The 
hot-water service is supplied by means of a fire-back 
boiler behind the kitchen range in the duty room. 


Medical Officers Residence. 

To the west, and situate near to the main 
arnroach road to the buildings, is the medical officer's 
residence. Tihis building is placed in a favourable 
position to secure a good general oversight of the 
buildings and grounds. 


The house contains a large dining room, entrance 
hall, drawing room with kitchen, and the usual 
kitchen offices on the ground floor. On the first floor 
are four bed rooms with bathroom, w.c., and linen 
store, and in the attic are two bedrooms for 
domestics. | 

Power House and Laundry. 

On the higher portion of the ground to the north of 
the administration building is the power house and 
laundry. The laundry portion consists of a wash- 
house, with receiving and delivery rooms, and ironing- 
room with space vrovided for drying-horses; a 
disinfector has been installed and the infected clothmeg 
will be taken in at a separate entrance and passed 
through the disinfector before going into the wash- 
house. A large covered yard adjoins the laundry, 
which has a raised platform to facilitate the loading 
and unloading of the vans. 


The installation of the laundry plant, apart from the 
disinfector, has been deferred owing to the war. 

The power house consists of an engine-house, 
boiler-house, with large coal-storage space, mechanics’ 
shop, battery-room, and rooms for an incinerator and 
joiners’ shop, the two latter having separate outside 
entrances, 


(To be concluded.) 
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Architectural and Building Interests in Parliament 


By OUR SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


HERE are many great men on the lreasury 
Bench, but a large number of them are 
unknown, and a casual visitor to the Strangers’ 

allery may be unable to distinguish their relative 
aportance without some help. 


Let me give him a clue. If the member he 1s 
--garding is sitting well back on the seat taking up a 
ull complement of room it may be certain that he is 
member of the Cabinet. If he is sitting forward 
erilously poised on a few inches at the extreme front 
dge of the seat, it is more than probable that he is an 
Inder-Secretary. 

This, however, only distinguishes between those 
ho are in the Cabinet and those who are not. Let 
ie help him still further in determining the relative 
mportance of Cabinet Ministers. The formula 1s 
ery simple. It may be put thus: the lower a Mimster 
eclines on the bench, the higher he stands in the 
vabinet. 

This may, perhaps, be taken as the beginning of a 
ew guide to the House which I shall hope to supple- 
nent. 


_ Question time is always interesting. The scene is 
ely. The Treasury Bench is crowded with 
{misters exhibiting varying degrees of apprehension, 
nd round them sits a crowded House of eager private 
r1embers with the Orders of the Day in their hands. 
here is something of the atmosphere of the bull-ring 
bout it, and the House keenly watches the onrush of 
he more or less nimble querist, rejoicing imvartially 
a his score, or in the repulse he may get from a too 
lert Minister. 

| There are apparently rules to the game, the question 
is asked being usually of a quite harmless and 
anocent character, its sting, if any, being driven 
jome by such supplementary questions as the Speaker 
aay allow. 


Much useful information is disclosed at these times, 
nd the institution 1s a most valuable one, sometimes 
winging to birth an important declaration of policy, 
ind from the other side giving the Ministry an idea of 
vhat matters are occupying the mind of the House. 


| Questions have brought forward some interesting 
fatter in respect of the housing policy of the Govern- 
gent. 500,000 houses are said to be required ; 300,000 
lire to be provided; 5,500,000,000 bricks will be 
vanted, equal to six years’ pre-war supplies; 1,409 
brickyards were shut down during the war, and are 
ioW reopening under the sweet influence of Govern- 
nent orders, with payments in advance. 


A Housing Department is being established. It is 
‘stimated to cost £90,000 a year. Major Prescott 
vaS curious about the appointment of Sir James 
varmichael as ‘Commissioner-General. He wanted to 
mow Sir James’s experience in housing and_ town- 
jlanning schemes. In his reply, Dr. Addison was 
ible to refer to Sir James’s work on Reconstruc- 
1on ‘Committees, and to the fact that he was a Past 
’resident of the Institute of Builders and London 
Master Builders’ Association—the kind of answer 
vhich reminds one of the English-French grammar, 
vhere, in response to the question, “Have you the 
mmife of the butcher’s nephew?” you are given the 
nswer, “No, but I have the penwiper of the gar- 
lener’s wife.”’ . 


| I shall watch with interest to see if as Commis- 
jloner-General of Health Dr. Addison suggests as the 
-ontroller of the Medical Council some gentleman 
vho has achieved a competence by the successful 
naking up of prescriptions. 


The answer to another question reveals the position 
that the Commissioner-General is not required to 
devote the whole of his time to his position, and is, 
therefore, not paid a salary. At Dr. Addison’s 
suggestion, however, while he holds that position, he 
1s asked to accept an honorarium of £1,500 a year. 
So it is a delicate situation saved. Mr. Unwin, about 
whose qualifications there can be no doubt, appa- 
rently devotes the whole of his time for a salary of 
#900 a year, and, with all due respect to a great 
minister, it appears to me nonsense to suggest that 
the payment to the Commissioner-General is any- 
thing else but a very adequate salary for the duties 
he is able to perform in this office. In his own 
business he is no doubt perfectly able to make very 
much larger profits, but in the official position he has 
undertaken the distinction between salary and 
honorarium is too artificial to pass without comment. 

There seems to be a general feeling that if the 
dead hand of departmental control was taken off 
the supplies of building materials available, the 
market would sooner right itself and prices resume 
something like normal conditions. 

The Health Bill was introduced by Dr. Addison 
and received with a shower of compliments. 

The word co-ordination seems to have taken the 
place of that comfortable word Mesopotamia, and no 
sreat commendation can be made to the House of 
any measure than to say it co-ordinates activities. 

To suggest we are to have a Marshal Foch of 
Health in transport is to commend the proposal at 
the start. Wehad a great picture of confusion pre- 
sented to us, confusion at the centre, confusion at 
the circumference: Bewildered local authorities, 
not knowing which Government Department they 
were responsible to, bewildered individuals, not 
knowing which local authority had charge of their 
health. There was a sort of iantiphonal chorus 
carried on between Dr. Addison and Sir Donald 
Maclean, the leader of the Wee Frees. Deep 
answered under deep, and the House was pleasantly 
thrilled at the picture of these two magicians waving 
their wands over the mixture of elements out ol 
which the pure brew of health is to be distilled. 

It was all as pleasantly exciting as a feuilleton in 
the ‘‘Daily Mail,’ which ends where one is just wish- 
ing it to begin. Dr. Addison unveiled the scheme 
by which a Minister with a plenitude of powers 1s to 
take over the Local Government Board and 
National Health Insurance Commissions, and, inves- 
ted with a seal and the purse of Parliament. 1s tc 
perform the miracle of rejuvenating the nation. 
The co-ordination of the departments at Whitehall 
is to be effected by the transfer of powers from other 
departments to the new Ministry cf Health. — j 

How the co-ordination of local administrations 1s 
to take place we are left to imagine. 

Whether we are to get a development of the 
powers and_ responsibilities of local government 
along the normal lines of our constitutional develop- 
ment is not clear, or whether an omn’potent Minister 
at Whitehall is to ape the fallen bureaucrats of 
Berlin and foist uvon the country an acclimatisation 
of the Prussian Rath System with Health Rats in 
every part of the country, that remains to be seen. 
The committee stage will: unravel the ske'n. and we 
shall learn whether our native genius forself-govern- 
ment is to be given scope, or whether our success in 
overthrowing. Prussian Militarism: abroad is to be 
only, outdone by our success in establishing Prussian 
civilism at home. 
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ELECTRICITY APPLIED TO FARM 
AND SMALL COUNTRY 
HOUSES. 


The lighting of a country house is one of 
its most essential requirements, and in 
deciding this question it is well to take 
into consideration the effect upon health, 
safety, quality of light, method of pro- 
duction, convenience, cleanliness, initial 
cost and upkeep; in a word, selecting that 
system which is found to offer the greatest 
all-round satisfaction. Gas or oil when 
consumed by burning are to some extent 
injurious, owing to the vitiation of the air 
due to absorption of the oxygen. This 
fault certainly cannot be laid to the 
charge of electricity, which, from the 
writers point of view, is an_ ideal 
system of artificial illumination; without 
doubt ‘“‘handyman’’ and “maid of all 
work” to people who have grasped its 
adaptability and convenience. The growing 
adaptation of electricity for lighting marks 
another stage in man’s victory over -the 
forces of Nature that had its genesis in 
the discovery of fire from a flint. 

A great inventor remarked that ‘ elec. 
tricity is the only thing I know of that 
has become cheaper in the last ten years.” 
This desirable end has been attained by 
the combined efforts of inventors, mzanu- 
facturers, engineers, and workmen asso- 
ciating in their different spheres and pro- 
ducing the highly efficient metal filament 
lamp, the improved design of machines 
and equipment, bringing about reduced 
cost in manufacture, partly due to modern 
methods, larger output, and specialisation 
in erection and installation of the plants. 

Nothing can be safer, more hygienic, or 
convenient than electricity. By means of a 
small, unobtrusive switch wonders are 
possible. At a touch darkness changes into 
light, summer warmth or bustling breezes 
fill the air, domestic duties can be carried 
out without fatigue, and the power of 
innumerable horses is at your command. 
For electricity is energy, and may be ex- 
pended in the form of light, heat, or power, 
in large or small quantities. 

A great advantage of electric lighting is 
that it is readily adapted to 


decorative 
treatment and local conditions. The varied 
range of candle power and shape of lamps 
make it an easy matter to suit all condi- 
tions, whether decorative or utilitarian. 

The objections raised against installing 
it in small country houses being the initial 
outlay, damage by cutting away, inability 
to raise or lower the light, do not stand 
argument, as there are systems now 
on the market to deal with these 
problems. There is at least one 
simple and economical system, which 
lends itself to easy and quick erection. 
obviating cutting away and annoyance to 
the household in residence. The small 
Wires required for supply of current are 
carried round the corners of room fittings 
or easily concealed under the floor with 
perfect safety. 

A system on the lines indicated differing 
entirely- from the ordinary requires little 
skilled attention. If well schemed, it pre- 
vents waste and enables switching on 
(without external resistance) any lamp to 
a full, medium, or low degree of light. 
For instance, a 16 c.p. lamp can be turned 
on (from door) to give approximately 16, 
TO, Or 2 c.p., so that the lights burn in each 
passage and room to suit the occasion, 
turning up or down at will. Its simplicity, 
together with its low cost. efficiency, and 
durability, make it the ideal system of 
lighting for country houses, ‘ 

The variety in the range of electric light- 
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ing fittings is remarkable, and is the result 
of careful study of the science of applied 
lighting. It only remains for the user to 
take advantage of the suggestions of the 
engineer or contractor selected to carry 
out the work, whose practical knowledge 
of effects will be generally greater than 
the client’s, who should leave the settling 
of details to more practical people, as they 
rely on the satisfaction of the client for 
further recommendation. 

Coming to the question of generating 
plant required, this usually consists of any 
internal combustion engine using paraffin 
or petrol. Paraffin is used most generally, 
with a. little petrol to start, as it is 
cheaper and more easily and safely stored. 
Itis also readily obtained in all parts of the 
country. The engine drives a dynamo 
which charges the storage battery through 
a switchboard, on which are mounted! the 
various instruments, switches, and safety 
devices to keep the current in its proper 
sphere of usefulness. The plant in the case 
of a 7o light installation need not take 
up more room than 12 fit. by 8 ft., and by 
making special inexpensive arrangements 
this could be reduced. The approximate 
consumption of a suitable size paraffin 
engine would be one and_ three-quarter 
pints per hour, which on an average would 
run two hours per day for supplying the 
above number of lamps with light. 

Plants of this description, which the 
writer has fitted up in various parts of the 
country, can be run and kept in order by 
any person of average intelligence and a 
leaning towards mechanics, operating with 
success under the care of a houseboy, 
ostler, cowman, gardener, and in one or 
two cases female servants, Some people 
think electricity is dangerous, and rightly 
so when not handled in a legitimate way. 

There are ‘‘ automatic ’’ systems on the 
market, and the idea appeals to the lay 
mind. If they could be put away in a 
lock-up room and worked without atten- 
tion it would be a valuable system. Just 
because they are ‘‘ automatic ”’ the average 
person thinks they do not require atten- 
tion, whereas in practice it is found they 
require frequent skilled attention, whilst 
the efficiency of the plant is somewhat 
low, as the whole plant has to be run if 
only one lamp is turned on. 

A word of warning may not be out of 
place as regards the storage battery. This 
should be at least 50 per cent. larger than 
the initial installation demands, as in 
nearly all cases lights are added at such 
a rate, when once the plant is down, with 
the frequent resylt that the battery is too 
small and has tq be scrapped early in its 
life, an average for which is about seven 
years. 

An indication as to the present day cost 
of small isolated plants would no doubt 
be welcomed. A 30 light 25 volt plant, 
completely wired and fitted up with lamps, 
fittings, and three degrees of light con- 
trol switching system (this being the 
ideal), running first charge and instructing 
attendant, averages gos. per light; a so 
light 50 volt plant, as before, 83s. per 
light; and a 70 light 50 volt plant, as be- 
fore, 79s. per light. It must be borne in 
mind that these prices are likely to vary 
from time to time, but are correct within a 
few shillings. 

In conclusion, safety and utility are two 
of the chief requisites in making a de- 
cision. These electricity undoubtedly 
has, also ready service at any moment of 
the day or night. There are few things 
but what you can do efficiently by means 
of electricity, from warming a bed to 
pumping water and grinding cattle food. 

GEOWsE D. BLATCHFORD. 
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THE GARDEN CITY PRINCIPLE Ag, 
NATIONAL HOUSING POLIG HS 


The following memorandum has heen 
submitted by the Garden Cities and Town| 
Planning Association at a deputation {o| 
the President of the Local Government) 
Board. | 

We desire to represent to the Presideni| 
of the Local Government Board! that the 
dimensions of the present housing problem 
provide an opportunity for the adoption’ 
of the garden city principle as a national) 
policy. That principle has been main! 
tained by the Garden Cities and Town 
Planning Association for a period) of 
twenty years, and has been put into prac.| 
tice at the town of Letchworth, with results 
that, we believe, indicate very clearly its! 
social and economic value. The sigmif-| 
cance of the present situation is that it| 
arises when the increasingly definite 
demands of the working classes for im-| 
proved conditions of life are accompanied 
by a powerful movement on the part of i 
dustry for better manufacturing: facilities 
and by a pressing need for agricultural) 
reconstruction. It is because the ganden 
city principle is believed to be a means by 
which the whole range of these demands 
may be approached with some hope’ of| 
meeting them that we wish seriously to) 
urge its recognition upon the Government. 

The fact that the provision of workmen’s 
houses has now definitely been accepted as 
a national responsibility brings within 
reach the formation of a settled housing 
policy, for the country as a whole. That 
policy cannot, however. be formed so long 
as housing is upon a purely emergency 
basis : it requires to be considered in rela- 
tion to the problems of town planning, 
transit, and the location of industry, with 
which housing is inseparably connected. 
We believe that in view of the nature of the 
problem, it is of the first importance that 
no time be lost in preparing the founda- 
tions of a sound policy for the future. | 
We venture specially to suggest that, as| 
the financial conditions under which 
building will be conducted remove the pro- 
vision of houses from the influence of the 
law of supply and demand, the adoption) 
of a principle of distribution that will be 
consonant with the national interest is a 
matter of extreme urgency. To leave the| 
building of houses to the demands of local! 
authorities or employers of labour, with 
out control based upon national policy, 
will be to plunge into economic and social) 
confusion from which escape may be diffi- 
cult. For example, the effect of the} 
Government subsidy will be to relieve the 
great towns of certain economic checks to 
expansion, with the result that their traffic, 
health, and municipal difficulties may be 
intensified. In the absence of a survey of) 
the country as a whole, in which account| 
is taken of the possibilities of scientific 
planning, it is impossible to deal effec! 
tively with this question. But it must| 
surely be clear that it must be faced, other- 
wise houses may be built in uneconomic) 
situations and become an_ increasing 
burden upon the community. | 

The provision at great expense of tram-| 
way and other travelling facilities in the| 
great towns is no solution of their housing 
problems. The expenditure of tme, 
energy, and money upon travelling, as 
well as the discomfort that is endured, are 
factors that are becoming appreciated, and) 
the objection to them on the part of labour) 
is likely to increase. Already the demand, 


has been made that journey time shall pe 
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a| for, and it is obvious that any stan- 
al working day may need to be pre- 
med. The cost of travelling in the 
rit towns may thus be thrust upon in- 
ury with results that do not need to be 
»mented upon. 

urther, by building in and around the 
Ft towns, land of a high price has to be 
B), with the result that the value of 
e-lopment is lost to the community. 
Sed housing finance requires that the 
peased land value produced by develop- 
mt should be enjoyed by the State 
Htly with the local authority; the in- 
msed land value would then be set off 
inst the loss incurred in building. 
Ns advantage can only be secured by 
wding on land of agricultural value; 
y that, we suggest, can only be done by 
‘ombination of housing and industrial 
eelopment organised on a large scale. 
Je venture, therefore, to ask the Presi- 
et to consider the following proposals: 
hat, in conjunction with the Minister 
#Reconstruction, a committee be ap- 
waited to report upon the possibility of 
h development of new industrial centres 
wthe garden city principle. 

‘hat in connection with the proposed 
“« Housing and Town Planning Bills 
mvision be made to establish a National 
Pvn Planning Commission for the coun- 
Tt a5 a whole, with powers to initiate 
“emes and to act through Regional 
Jnmissioners in co-operation with local 
nhorities in setting the provisions of the 
4s in motion. The Commission to be 
“posed of experts: appointed by the 
svernment, representatives of local 
mhorities, and representatives of em- 
nyers and trades unions. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Architect of To-morrow. 
jmRS,—The article upon this subject in 
vir issue of the 26th ult. is very interest- 
i, and it practically accords with the 
vws which I expressed last July in 
anther place. 

(Ou, sirs, describe the article as “a 
bter tonic,” -and with that I quite concur, 
fT am of opinion that the salvation of 
th architect can only be attained through 
t: “unpalatable” admission of the error 
} has perpetrated by embracing a too 
lhited ideal during the last half-century. 

Hie has, alas! been neglected during the 
Wr, and the question is once more asked 
ithe article, “Why is it?” I also note 
fat no direct answer is given in the 
aicle, nor have I seen one published else- 
vere. 

A realisation of the correct answer is, 
lwever, vital both for architecture and 
échitects in Britain and America, for until 
f2 correct cause of the trouble is 
Cignosed no proper remedy can _ be 
éplied. 

I therefore now venture again to give a 
iply, which is based upon considerable 
Jactical experience, and I think it is 
wplicable to architects in America as well 
‘ in Britain. 

Briefly, my view is that architects in 
fitain have neglected too much during 
je past half-century the acquisition and 
factice of practical and scientific essen- 
us, including finance, in relation to 
‘chitecture, and these are now being in- 
‘easingly demanded from architects by 

e public. 

If this view be correct, it leads inevit- 
oly to the conclusion that the architect 
tould have acquired in the past, and cer- 
: 

: 


} 
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tainly must acquire in the future, a know- 
ledge of, and practise more universally, a 
fuller share of so-called surveying, engi- 
neering and financial work connected with 
building, and also practise these as essen- 
tials inseparable from the superficial 
design of architecture, together with free- 
dom to specialise—in fact, as Captain 
Granger suggests, revert to the true func- 
tion of the architect and become once more 
practically the “master builder.” This 
does not necessarily require elaborate and 
costly drawings which have been fashion- 
able for many years. 

The general public now appear to have 


g 
little need for the architect who only prac- 
tises superficial zesthetics, and this has 
been clearly demonstrated by the Great 
War. 

Architects have also neglected to per- 
form sufficiently’ their national and civic 
duties by doing their fair share of public 
work in the control. of State, county 
and municipal public affairs; conse- 
quently other legislators who’ control 
public and much private building work, 
and all things appertaining thereto, are 
not sufficiently in touch with architects and 
their work, and, therefore, possess a too 
limited knowledge of architects and their 
abilities. 

The remedy appears to me to be clear, 
and I am of opinion that architects and 
kindred craftsmen, under the egis of the 
R.I.B.A.; should educate, unite, organise 
and arrange for suitable architects and 
other practitioners systematically to enter 
the portals of the controlling powers of 
practically all the State, county and muni- 
cipal public bodies. 

Architects and their work would by that 
means become fully and publicly known, 
their advice would undoubtedly be more 
frequently sought by the authorities, and 
their opinions considered upon utilitarian 
and zsthetic problems in relation to public 
works. 

Similar developments would then,- I 
think, be directly reflected in the architec- 
tural affairs of private citizens. 

Such a procedure would, moreover, be 
the first and essential step towards control 
by the architect, which has been a desired 
goal during recent years. sought for, but 
not yet attained by architects. 

Architecture in the future must adapt 
itself to the needs of the public, and it is 
hardly too much to say that the public 
regard architecture as a combination of 
art, science, and business, of which the 
most important is business : 

JOHN Murray, F.R.1.B.A., F.S.1. 

11, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall, S.W., 

March 3, 1919. 


More Definite Details Wanted. 

Sirs,—I understand that the Director of 
Reconstruction (Housing Materials De- 
partment) has offices near you. ' 

I suggest that you should ‘call on him 
and urge him to publish a weekly return 
of what he is doing. 

Much the same thing was done by the 
Food Control Minister, I think daily, and 
to a limited extent by the Air Ministry in 
Technical Notes. 

We hear about standard fittings, for in- 
stance, but we do not know what is being 
done; we want to know at least the over- 
all sizes of doors and windows, and some 
idea of cost. 

Also of tiles, particularly of pantiles (the 
old-fashioned sort). They are light and 
can be laid at .a fairly flat pitch, thus 
allowing a squarish and economical plan 
and plenty of height in bedrooms. Also 
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there is a red material for floors, made 
under many patents, some at least 
German. I believe the materials for this 


are available, and! that local labour could 
be used, thus saving all wood on ground 
floors. It has the advantage that round 
skirtings can be made in it, and is warmer 
than concrete. I suggest that the Ministry 
should publish the specification for this. — 


HAROLD FALKNER. 


TRADE AND CRAFT. 


The Andrews-Hawksley Patent Treads. 
Everyone who travels by underground 
in London—and only the bedridden do 
not—must be acquainted with Hawksley’s 
Patent Tread. Yet just because this stair 
fulfils its function so efficiently, never 
causing us to slip even in our most fren- 
zied rush for our last train ,|home, few_of 
us, unless directly interested in this parti- 
cular commodity, have troubled about in- 
quiring to whom we are indebted for this 
“safety first” appliance. These treads 
are manufactured by Messrs. Hughes, 
Bolckow, and Co., Ltd. The treads, 
which are now being constructed of old 
seasoned ship oak and battleship teak—an 
innovation which will not only still further 
increase their durability, but also, per- 
haps, adid a kind of romantic flavour, can 
be fitted to any kind of staircase, whether 
constructed in wood or iron. The hard- 
wood blocks, which are fitted into a special 
wrought-iron frame, are easily renewable, 
and in some patterns the whole tread is 
reversible—an additional economy. 


“Tunnel Constructed of Hollow Concrete 
Blocks”? : Correction. 

Under the above heading in our issue of 
February 12, reference was made to a 
tunnel at Chatham constructed with 
George Lillington and Co.’s hollow con- 
crete blocks. The point of the illustration 
was that a special zms¢de rendering of 
1% in. of mastic made with Lillington’s 
Metallic Liquid keeps the tunnel entirely 
damp-proof. The subway is under tidal 
pressure, and at the lowest point there 1s 
more than 8 ft. head of water. The ori- 
ginal structure was built of concrete 
2 ft. 3 in. thick. This, however, was not 
satisfactory, water some feet in depth 
being always present in the tunnel. 

The chief illustration showed a tunnel 
at Chatham some 130 ft. long, originally 
constructed 6 ft. from the river Medway 
and 8ft. below water level. Metalo 
Cement Mastic of only 1% in. was applied 
to the interior walls and 2 in. on floor. 
This rendering was fixed in 1916, and 
since the date of completion to the present 
time no dampness even has appeared. 
When the pressure of water is considered, 
calculated at over one ton per square inch, 
the result attained proves the efficacy of 
this new material. 

Mr. Henry H. Dunstall, A.R-I.B.A., 
was the architect in charge of the opera- 
tions, and he testifies to the success 
attained. 

The description of the hollow building 
block in itself was correct, but this block 
was not used in constructing the tunnel. 
The third and fourth illustrations given on 
p. 96 of the issue of February 4 refer to 
Lillington’s Patent Metallic Mastic Roof- 
ing. This is constructed on thin corru- 


gated metal foundation, and, weighing 


only 2lb. per square foot, is two-thirds 
lighter than ordinary tiles. 
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THE INSHId@ TE Or SGU LSE Ise 


HE thirty-fifth annual meeting of the 
Institute of Builders was held at their 
offices in Bedford Square on March 5. 
‘Owing to the absence of thie President, Mr. 
Walter Lawrence, the chair was taken by 
Mr. F. Shingleton, M.V.O. After the 
chairman had read a letter from Mr. 
Walter Lawrence, in which the latter ex- 
pressed his regret at his inability to be 
present, the annual report was put before 
the meeting. 

The report was adopted, on the motion 
of the Chairman. The officers for the 
ensuing year were then elected: Mr. E. J. 
Hill (London) to the Presidency, Mr. J. 
Storrs, J.P. (Stalybridge) and Mr. F. J. 
Gayer (London) as Vice-Presidents, Mr. 
E. J. Brown (London) as Treasurer, Mr. 
F. Woods (Bolton), Captain F. M. May 
(London), Mr. Ralph Holliday (London), 
and Mr. Parker (London) to the Council. 
The new President then delivered the in- 
augural address, as follows: 

“Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen,—I 
have to thank you for conferring upon me 
the honour of the presidency of this Insti- 
tute, which I very highly appreciate, and 
I am sure the members of the Council will 
afford me the same support as they have 
ungrudgingly given my predecessors. 

“Mr. Lawrence reminded us last year 
of the critica] period in the hfe of our 
industry at which we had arrived; but, 
gentlemen, while we are thankful that we 
have by force of arms compelled the 
enemy to sign an armistice, which we all 
devoutly hope may be followed by a last- 
ing peace, we cannot but agree that the 
times we are at present passing through 
are even more critical. We have, on the 
one hand, to organise our industry to 
overtake the vast volume of work so long 
left undone, and to carry out the neces- 
sary work that our factories may be able 
to enter into competition for the huge re- 
quirements of the world for commodities 
of every description; on the other hand 
we are faced with the shortage of many 
essential materials. Then, too, as you all 
know, the cost of labour has advanced 100 
per cent. on pre-war rates, in addition to 
which we are faced with the question of 
grave unrest which, it is to be hoped, the 
united efforts of the representatives of both 
sides will overcome. 

“Production is the keynote to our 
industry, as in all others, and if our trade 
is to maintain its place, production with 
high wages and better conditions can only 
be secured by recognising the fact that a 
large output will cheapen production and 
thus increase demand. 

“This Institute is represented on the 
industrial Council for the Building Indus- 
try. Important meetings have been held 
in London, Edinburgh, and Manchester, 
and we hope that the recommendations it 
may make will be for the benefit and 
advancement of the trade. I trust that the 
District Councils will soon be in working 
order. In my view, Works Committees 
are the basis of the whole scheme, and 
these will prove the means of overcoming 
difficulties, which are often very small in 
the beginning, but which, if left to go to 
the Tistrict or National Councils, become 
prohems which take much time and 
tactrul handling before they can be 
settled. In ideal circumstances the triple 
organisation would be developed upwards 
from Works Committees. rather than 
downwards from National Councils. 
‘National Councils have been set up first, 
and the reason for this course seems to 


have been that these councils have been 
occupied with National problems, and 
partly that the establishment of Works 
Committees has not yet been generally 
recognised on either side, and is still 
looked on with some suspicion. From my 
own experience | am strongly in favour of 
them. They should be representative of 
every class of worker in the establish- 
ment, elected by their fellow-workers, and 
representatives of the management should 
also be on the Committee. The functions 
of a Works Committee are executive, but 
the recommendations they put forward are 
for consideration by the firm, and not 
necessarily for adoption in toto. The 
questions put on the agenda must be those 
that in no way interfere with existing 
agreements between the unions and em- 
ployers’ associations. A Works Com- 
mittee, nevertheless, has many opportu- 
nities for suggesting improvements, both 
as to the comfort of the worker and as to 
methods by which needless labour may be 
saved in any of the various departments of 
a works. 

“The activities of the Institute during 
the coming year should, in my opinion, be 
directed to furthering, among others, the 
following matters: 

“1. The acceptance of the articles of 
association, which have been completed 
and are now before the Registrar for 
approval, and which we hope soon to be 
able to place before the Institute for 
formal adoption. After such adoptions we 
hope to see young provincial branches 
started so that the status of our craft may 
be kept at a high level of efficiency. 


“2. The National Federation having 
completed a provisional draft of a new 
National Form of Contract, submitted 
this to our Institute, asking for our co- 
operation, and the joint drafting commit- 
tee, with the aid of counsel, having almost 
completed their work, this draft will in 
due course come up for approval. 

‘3. The apprenticeship question has 
continued to receive the careful considera- 
tion of those youths who joined up and 
have returned to resume their indentures, 
being still under twenty-one years. Again, 
many have returned who were indentured 
and are now over twenty-one years. It is 
most desirable that these youths should 
have the benefit of the training they have 
lost through serving in His Majesty’s 
Forces. Special arrangements are pro- 
posed by the Government to meet these 
cases in the form of a subsidy, and these 
will need further consideration. 


‘ 


‘4. I am confident that you will all 
agree that a much closer co-operation be- 
tween this Institute and the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects is essential if the 
best results are to be achieved. We have 
been glad to have recently received from 
the Royal Institute of British Architects a 
communication relative to much closer 
working between their Institute and ours, 
and we have suggested, and it has been 
agreed, that a joint committee of the two 
Institutes be set up to consider this import- 
ant. matter, and to issue a report upon its 
findings. Among the items which could, 
with great advantage, be dealt with by 
such a joint committee are :— ; 

‘““A study of the methods of contract- 
ing. 

‘“ Closer co-operation between all con- 
cerned in the building industry. 

‘The question of the direct employ- 
ment of builders by building owners. 


ANNUAL MEETING. | 
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‘In respect to the first point JT pf. 
mentioned, namely, a study of the meth. 
of contracting, I am sure you will all ag! 
that under the lump-sum system of tenc. 
ing the builder suffers by the specula), 
character of the remuneration he recejy 
The artisan is guaranteed a minim) 
wage and definite hours of labour; | 
architect is also sure of his fee. But - 
builder is put into competition for his | 
muneration, and it is a matter of speci 
tion and risk whether he receives ;| 
remuneration whatever. He is often, | 
we all know, faced with a serious loss,’ 
is possible that something could be deyi 
to relieve the builder from any unfair pi 
tion. : 

‘‘ Secondly, there should be a coma) 
meeting ground between the architeet ;| 
the builder. Success in any construetio 
undertaking depends upon the mutual] 
operation and the loyal work of all ¢ 
cerned. 

‘‘ The builder is interested in the qu 
tion of technical experts; he favours ti 
employment as consultants, but deprece 
the growing practice of their employm 
as executive experts. 

‘*Tn connection with the direct empl 
ment of the builder, this Institute stron 
objects to any attempt by the public | 
set aside the profession, and there 1s ro. 
for some understanding between us on | 
question of the public employing build) 
direct. : 

“One of the many lessons of this ay! 
war has been to bring, home to each) 
us the low standard of physical devel. 
ment of the nation generally, and the n| 
for a Ministry of Health. The question 
the nation’s physical health is closely | 
lated to the larger question of reconsir 
tion, and among the various questions t | 
are being discussed is one of a partners 
between Capital and Labour, wher 
each shall participate in the results wh) 
can only be attained by their joint effo) 
It is-evident that the above is a method) 
which a healthy development can | 
secured. | 

‘‘In conclusion, gentlemen, I am c 
fident that after the travail we in comm) 
with all industries are now going throu), 
an enduring industrial peace will 
brought forth. I am convinced that w) 
the loosening of the Government Cont) 
and the steadying effect on markets wh 
these factors will secure, and the Drij) 
prospect there is for the future of our | 
dustry, there is a time before us when | 
may hope to see a fuller and grea 
accomplishment of the aims and obje 
which have been the great purpose 
which this Institute has stood for so l¢ 
a period,”’ | 

Later in the proceedings Mr. Emnest 
Brown addressed the meeting. In | 
course of his remarks he alluded to | 
impression of grave earnestness which | 
had gathered from the Prime Ministe 
speech on the labour situation at / 
newly formed Industrial Parliament on ~ 
previous day. He emphasised the mec 
sity of members of the building trade co 
bining in the future with greater thorous 
ness. Alluding to the Labour quest 
he advocated greater frankness in deali 
with operatives. He pointed out that 
his opinion an immense amount of §¢ 
was to be obtained from frequent rout 
table conferences in which the utm' 
frankness was displayed by all concern: 
for only in this way was the spirit of Ss! 
picion to be overcome, 

——-| 


| 
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Pep.A.: NEW’ FELLOWS, 
ASOCIATES, AND LICENTIATES. 


\ special general meeting of the Royal 
Istitute of British Architects was held on 
Doynday week, when Mr. Leonard Stokes 
ws-elected as the Royal Gold Medalist 
# 1919, in recognition of the merit of his 
e-cuted work. 

Phe seventh general meeting (business) 
ys then held to elect the following candi- 
ges for membership :— 


As Fellows. 

Morley, E., Bradford; Swarbrick, J., 
dinchester; Tugwell, T., Bournemouth ; 
Trwhitt, ApS 

\nd the following Licentiates, who have 
pssed the qualifying examination :—Allen, 
«, Bedford; Coleridge, J.; Forrest, G. T., 
{velmsford ; Hodgson, A. N. W., Winder- 
pre; Williamson, W., Bradford. 


As Hon. Corresponding Member. 
Krug, George H., Brazil, Professor of 
‘chitecture under the State Government. 


As. Associates. 

The candidates are serving, or have 
eved, with the Forces, and, being duly 
<alified, have availed themselves of the 
(mporary concessions to students. 

‘Alison, W., Dysart, Fife; Beech, F. W.., 
keter; Bennett,.G.; Broadhead, F. A., 
bttingham; Bruce, J. C. C., Whitby; 
(meron, R. H., Glasgow; Cart de La- 
Signe, P:; Cash, H.:.W.; Clare, A. D., 
janchester; Coleridge,-P. H.; + Currie, 
fae Derry, D. C..L:;-Edwards, A. T., 
lenthyr Tydfil; Edwards, J. R., Bristol; 
(Il,,M.B.; Glencross, L. H. (Special War 
kam.); Gray; G. H., North Shields; 
Jarkess, W., Dorset; Harwood; A. W.; 
jaseldine, C. E. Wm., Beeston; Head, 
Semel, H..H., Cork; Hubbard, H:, 
fasgow; Lawson, E. M. (Special War 
kam.) , Chester-le-Street ; Lawson, J. S., 
lanfermline; Leadam,’ E. G.-S.;. Leahy, 
fey.; Lloyd, A.-P., Swansea; May, 
PW. V.; Middleton, V., Newcastle ; Pite, 
| B-; Robinson, N..S., Spilsby; Rose, 
| A: ; Rowntree, D. W.; Ruthen, E. S. 
impecial. War Exam.); Sacré, L. H., 
helmsford; Saunders, B. R., Birming- 
Im; Skelding, P., Bristol; Skinner, M., 
Jalton-on-Thames ; Slater, M. J., Had- 
Igh, Suffolk; Smith, C. W., Cambridge; 
Pemee, A. T.; Stephens, H. S.; Tun- 
weoee., B.: White, IT. F.,° Hansford; 
ligsins, J. S., Brighton; Willis, W. E., 
hntre, South Wales; Woodroffe, N. F. 


ENQUIRY ANSWERED. 


Paint Spectfication. 

Hy T. writes: “In view of ‘present- 
ny shortage and price of white lead, what 
the best and! most economical specifica- 
m for painting outside woodwork to 
ush.white ? ” 

—There is no white paint which is 
reaper than white lead, but reduced 
hite lead could be used if desired. It is, 
dwever, far from economical to use paint 
' inferior quality now that painters in 
ondon are paid 1s. 6d. an hour. The 
est paint is the cheapest and most econo- 
ical in the end—in fact, a first-class 
hite enamel would prove cheaper than 
hite lead when the length of time it lasts 
_taken into consideration. Many very 
utable and cheap paints are made: from 
arth colours such as ochre, Indian and 
enetian red, iron oxide, etc. Such 
dints when thinned with pure linseed. oil 
nd turpentine last a considerable time. 
A. S.J. 
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COMPETITIONS’ OPEN, 


March 29.—‘ Daily Mail” Ideal 
(Workers’) Homes. 

“Designs to be sent to Secretary, “ Daily 
Mail” Ideal (Workers’) Homes Competi- 
tion, 130, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4: 
For particulars, Journal of Feb- 
ruary 26, 


IZ, 


See 


April 12.—Trade Mark Design. 
Design to be sent to “Sales Promotion 
Department, Messrs. Robert Ingham, 


Clark, and Co., Lid., West Ham Abbey, 


Stratford, E:15. 


April 14.‘ Daily Express’? Model 

flomes Competttion. 

Following are the conditions under 
which the proprietors of the ‘‘ Daily Ex- 
press’? and the ‘‘ Sunday Express *’ are 
offering prizes to the amount of fifteen 
hundred guineas for the best plans. of 
model cottages and houses received in con- 
nection with the Model Homes Exhibition 
to be opened. on May 19 in-the Central 
Hall, Westminster. 

The adjudication will be made by a com- 
mittee of architects—Mr. Henry Hare, 
President R.I.B.A.; Mr.. William Dunn, 
BeRelB Aye Mires: Ee  Richardsony 
F.R.I.B.A.—who have drawn up the con- 
ditions of the competition, which is 
divided into two sections :— 

(A) THE PROFESSIONAL SECTION. 

Premiums of 1,000 guineas offered. 
Open to any architect or amateur. 

(B) THE AMATEUR SECTION. 

Premiums of 500 guineas offered. Open 
to amateurs only. 

No enemy alien may compete. 

The adjudication will be made by the 
committee named above, and the pre- 
miums will be awarded for the designs 
which, in the opinion of the assessors, ane 
the best in each class, their judgment to 
be accepted as final. Designs are to be 
prepared in accordance with the instruc- 
tions below, and any design which, in the 
opinion of the. assessors, does not so con- 
form will be excluded. 

Designs are to be addressed to the 
Editor, ‘‘ Daily Express”? or ‘ Sunday 
Express,’’? 8 Shoe Lane, London, E.C.4, 
and delivered on or before 6 p.m., April 14, 
1919, package to be marked, ‘** Model 
Home Exhibition.”’ 

Any questions must be addressed to the 
“ Daily’ Express’? office on or before 
March 18. 

Each set of designs is to be marked 
legibly on the outside cover either (a) Pro- 
fessional Section or (b) Amateur Section. 
A sealed envelope containing the name and 
address of the author must be enclosed. 
No name, motto, or distinquishing mark 
is to be put on the drawings. Every care 
will be taken of the drawings, but the pro- 
moters will not be responsible for any 
damage or loss. : ; 

The proprietors of the ‘* Daily Express ”’ 
and the ‘‘ Sunday Express ’’ will be at 
liberty to make any use whatever of the 
designs, and to publish them, with the 
names and addresses of the authors. They 
also reserve the right to exhibit publicly, 
after the award, all or any of the designs 
as they may think best, with the names of 
the authors attached. 

The following are the conditions :— 

(A) PROFESSIONAL SECTION. 

1. This section is open to any architect 
or amateur. 

2. The’ designs are to be suitable for 
erection in-urban and rural districts. 

3. The designs are to include three 
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classes or types of cottages and houses as 


described below, and premiums are offered 
as follows :— 


Ist. ands 4nd. 
Class 1: Cottages for 
unskilled labourers.. {£200 {£100 £50 
Class 2: Cottages for cy 
skilled artisans»..4... £200 ‘£100 «£50 
Class. 3: Houses for 
clerical workers, etc. {£200 £100 £50 


4. It is to be understood by compe- 
titors that the payment of the premiums 
conveys the absolute possession of the 
designs, including all copyright and other 
rights, but the authors will nevertheless be 
at liberty to use their designs in their own 
practice. 

5. Competitors may submit designs in 
one or more of the three classes. Parti- 
culars for each class are as follows: 

Class 1: COTTAGES FOR . UNSKILLED 
LABOURERS.—Designs for two blocks of 
four cottages for unskilled labourers, one 
block facing north and one block facing 


south. Each block to be drawn on a sepa- 
rate sheet of paper. Accommodation 1n 
each cottage: Living room, minimum 


size 180 square feet; scullery, minimum 
size 80 square feet; small larder, shower 
bath, water closet, coals, thnee bedrooms, 
space for bicycle or perambulator. Ade- 
quate cupboard accommodation to be pro- 
vided. Access passage from the front to 
the back is desired for the two middle 
cottages. 

Class 2: -.COTTAGE: FOR © SKILLED 
ARTISANS.—Designs for two blocks of four 
houses. for skilled artisans, one block 
facing north and one block facing south. 
Each block on a separate sheet of paper. 
Accommodation im each cottage: Living 
room, minimum size 180 square feet ; par- 
lour, Minimum size 120 square feet ; scul- 
lery, larder, bathroom, water closet, coals, 
three bedrooms ; space for bicycle or per- 
ambulator. Adequate cunboand accommo- 
dation to be provided. Access from the 
front to the back is desired for the two 
middle houses. 

Glecst tau £,F OUSES) A FOR 
WORKERS, ETC.—Designs for two blocks 
of semi-detached houses for clerical 
workers, one facing south and one facing 
north. Each block on a separate sheet otf 
paper. Accommodation in each house: 
Dining-room, parlour, kitchen, scullery, 
coals, larder, bathroom, and water-closet 
upstairs, four bedrooms, space for bicycles 


CLERICAL 


and perambulator, storage in roof, ade- 
cupboard accommodation. All 


quate ) 
sizes at the discretion of competitors. 

6. In all cases back additions are to be 
avoided or minimised as much as possible. 
All houses other than those for unskilled 
labourers are to be provided with a fixed 
bath and a water supply. Arrangements 
for the supply of hot water are to be indi- 
cated on the plan. 

7. Positions ot all principal pieces of 
furniture, such as dressers, tables, beds, 
and so on, with opening of doors, the 


points of compass and dimensions of 
rooms, should be indicated on the draw- 
ings. 


8. In Classes.1 and-2, the cottages must 
be shown as a block, of which at least two 
are to be shown in detail. In Class 3 the 
semi-detached houses can be shown with 
one-half of each floor only drawn in 
detail. These remarks apply to. both 
north and. south plans. The depth and 
width of-frontage of the site in each case 
are left to the discretion of the com- 
petitors, and the land may be regarded as 
level. 
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9g. The general height of the rooms is 
not to be less than 8 ft. 

10. The plans may be prepared without 
regard to any existing by-laws or local 
Act Provisions, the object being to show 
the best types possible if existing restric- 
tions are removed. 

11. Each design of each block is to 
show plans of each floor with one section 
indicating the staircase; and two eleva- 
tions. These are to be drawn to a scale of 
s of an inch to the foot on ‘‘ Imperial ”’ 
sheets. No other drawings to be submitted. 

12. No drainage need be shown. 

13. All drawings are to be in line only, 
without washes, and the walls blacked in, 
and are to be sent flat, and not rolled. 

14. Each design of each group is to be 
on a separate sheet. Notes of materials 
and suchlike are to be printed on the draw- 
ings, with the cubic contents of each house 
measured from 1 foot below the floor to 
half-way up the roof. No separate report 
is necessary, 

15. It is essential that strict economy be 
exercised throughout the design, and this 
and the cost of maintenance will be im- 
portant considerations in making the 
awards, 

16. It is proposed to select a number of 
all classes for exhibition, and to prepare 
and exhibit models of same. 

17. Communication with any of the 
assessors is forbidden, and any infraction 
of this regulation will disqualify a competi- 
tor. 

(B) AMATEUR SECTION. 

Note.—This section is intended for 
amateurs only, and each design must be 
accompanied by a declaration that the 
author is not a professional architect. 

Amateurs are invited to submit designs 
for blocks or detached houses for:— — 

(a) The unskilled labourer. 

(b) The skilled artisan, 

(c) Clerks, assistants, etc. 

The following premiums will be awarded 
on the advice of the assessors :— ~ 
Three £100 prizes for the best design in 
each of the types (a) (b) and (c). 

Three £50 prizes for the design adjudged 

second in order of merit of each type. 
Three £25 prizes for the design adjudged 
third in order of merit of each type. 
These designs may be prepared without 
regard to aspect or any Government regu- 
lations or recommendation, the object 
being to elicit the view of the unprofes- 
sional public, and of those who occupy the 
houses, as to what they consider should be 
the character of such houses, both in re- 
spect of accommodation, general arrange- 
ment, and external appearance. It is sug- 
gested, however, that due regard should be 
paid to the probable cost of erection, and 
that under present conditions great care 
should be taken to ensure that the capital 
outlay shall be within reasonable limits. 
It may be assumed that the houses of type 
(c) should be capable of being let at rentals 
not exceeding 25s. per week, and that 
those of (a) and (b) will be correspond- 
ingly less. 

It is open to competitors to enter for any 
one or more of these classes at their dis- 
cretion, 

Drawings are to be of uniform size on 
sheets of drawing paper not exceeding 
27 in. by 20 in., and are to be in black and 
white only. The houses of (a), (b), and 
(c) are to be drawn to a scale of eight feet 
to one inch, and each design must show 
at least a plan of each floor and a front 
elevation or sketch showing external ap- 
pearance. Competitors may make any ex- 
planatory notes as to material, etc., on the 
drawings as they may deem aecessary. 
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THE WEEK’S NEWS FROM FAR AND NEAR, 


Architectural Appointmemt. 

Mr. T. Lawrence Dale, A.R.I.B.A., has 
been appointed architect to the Banbury 
R.D.C. housing scheme, and has ‘opened 
a local office at the Horse Fair, Banbury. 


Royal Marines Memorial, Chatham. 

A main archway leading into the Head- 
quarters Barracks at Chatham is to be 
erected as a war memorial to the Royal 
Marines of the Chatham division, 


War Memorial, Southwark. 

St. Saviour’s Parish, Southwark, has 
collected over ,3,000 for the purpose of 
erecting a monument in memory of parish- 
ioners who have fallen in the war. 


Footbridge for Shoreham. 

The present session of Parliament will 
see a Bill promoted to empower Shoreham- 
by-Sea Urban Council to span the river 
Adur with a new bridge. The plans will 
provide for a 6-ft. footbridge. 


Mr. Lloyd George's Home. 

Brynawelon, Mr. Lloyd George’s Cric- 
cieth residence, which was built about ten 
years ago, is now to be enlarged and much 
improved. The new wing will comprise 
additional reception-rooms, bedrooms, and 
secretarial staff apartments. Mr. Taliesin 
Rees (Liverpool) is the architect. 


250,000,000 Bricks This Year. 

In reply to Sir Arthur: Fell, Mr. Hope 
writes: “The bricks made in the Peter- 
borough district are known as ‘ flettons,’ 
and are not ‘stock’ bricks. It is hoped 
that million bricks will be maddie 
during the current year. I am not in a 
position to state at what price they will be 
sold to the public, as the control of selling 
prices has recently been removed.’”’ 


a, 50 


Public Works in Rotherham. 
A list of proposed works required to be 
carried out in the Rotherham rural area 
as submitted to the Council is as follows: 


Extensions to Canklow sewage works 
£3,000; new sewage works, Brampton 
Bierlow, £3,000; extensions sewage works 


Swallownest, £1,500; old sewers to be re- 
laid at Aughton and Swallownest, £1,000 ; 
new tanks Whiston sewage works, £500 ; 
reservoir and tanks and extensions of 
water mains at Maltby and Wickersley, 
£12,000. 


New Theatre, Hampstead. 

We have received a preliminary pro- 
spectus of a proposed new theatre to be 
erected at Hampstead Garden Suburb, to 
be known as the Everyman Theatre. The 
list of supporters includes many well- 
known names, such as Lord Dunrany, 
Lord Grey, the Lady Emily Lutyens, 
George Bernard Shaw, John Masefield, 
Raymond Unwin, etc. The director is 
Mr. Norman Macdermott, who is well 
known as a pioneer in the new theatre 
movement, which has had much vogue 
on the Continent and in America. It is 
proposed to erect a temporary building at 
once, to be followed by a permanent 
theatre as soon as possible. 


Converting Army Huts. 

A novel exneriment has been carried out 
by the Munitions Inventions Department 
on their ground in Claremont Park, Esher. 
Captain G. B. Imrie, R.E., the officer 
in charge of this evround, has con- 
verted an army hut into a smali four- 
roomed cottage. In this particular 


example, the only one yet completed, onh 
four out of the six sections are used, anc 
the cottage measures 4oft. by 15 ft. ove 
all. The cost of conversion varies fron 
£100 to £130. It is possible that by thi, 
means temporary accommodation migh 
be expeditiously provided pending th 
erection of more permanent and climate 
proof dwellings. 


Salaries in the Goverment Housing 
Department. 
The President of the Local Governmen; 
Board has given Mr, Cautley, in reply tc 
a Parliamentary question, the following 
particulars as to the salaries of officers, in 
spectors, and clerks who are, or have beer 
during the last three months employed ir 
the Housing Department of the Board — 
Controller of Housing: Mr. Dickinson 
41,100. Assistant Controller: Mr. Forber, 
41,000. Finance Officer: Mr. Davidge, 
#700. Inspectors and Architects: Messrs, 
Unwin, £900; Pepler, £700; Collin, £560; 
Leonard, £560; Clifton, £560; Eyles 
#520; Stewart, £520; Clapham, 520) 
*awkner, £500; Bothnam, £500; Greenall, 
#500; Spoor, £500; Chappell, £500; Yale, 
£500; Saul, £500; Robertson, £500. The 
clerks (including First and Second Diyi- 
sion and assistant and temporary clerks) 
have numbered forty-one, with salaries 
amounting to about £4,600 (exclusive ol| 
war bonus). Dr. Addison adds that the 
additional staff required for the Housing 
Departments has not yet been finally 
settled with the Treasury, but a sum ol 
£90,000 is being included in the estimate 
to cover this service. He hopes to circu. 
late later a paper showing the additional 
staff. 


COMING EVENTS. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 12. | 

The Royal Society of Arts.—Mr. Wik 
Lorkin, A.M.I.E.E., on “ Electric Weld: | 
ing and its Applications.”’ 4.30 p.may | 

The L.C.C. School of Building, Fern 
dale Road, Clapham, S.W.4.—Protes 
sor Beresford Pite, M.A., F.R.1.B.A4jon 
‘“The History of Renaissance Architec- 
ture in Italy, France, and England.” 7.30 
p.m, | 

The Association of Engineers-in-Charge, 
St. Bride Institute, Bride Lane, E.Ci| 
Paper by Capt. L. Aitcheson, R-AgRS 
D.Met., B.Sc. (Lond.), on ‘‘ Recent De- 
velopments in Engine Steels (lantern). 
7,30 p.m. 

THURSDAY, MARCH 13. | 

The Royal Society of Arts.—Mr. D. T. 
Chadwick on ‘‘ The Report of the Indian 
Industrial Commission,’’ 4.30 p.m. 

THURSDAY, MARCH 27. 

The Concrete Institute, Denison House, 
Westminster, S.W.1.—Eighty-sixth ordin- 
ary general meeting. Paper by Mr. J. S. E- 
de. Vesian, M.I.Mech.E., on ‘ Ferro-Con- 
crete Ships.’’ 5.30 p.m. 

THURSDAY, APRIL 24. 

The Concrete Institute, Denison House, 
Westminster, S.W.1.—Eighty-seventh or- 
dinary general meeting. Paper by Mr. A. 
S. Spencer on ‘The Design of Steel 
Structures.’ 5.30 p.m. | 

THURSDAY, MAY 22. a 

The Concrete Institute, Denison House, 
Westminster, S.W.1.—Tenth annual, 
general meeting, Paper by Professor P. 
G. H. Boswell, D.Sc., on ‘ The Geology 
of Aggregates and Sands ’’ (lantern). 
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The Details of Government 


BIE ee ARNES WP FoR BA. Fis. 


RCHITECTS are familiar with details. They 
realise how much depends on them. Details 
are the real test of knowledge, scholarship, 

(aft. To the layman the building presents itself 
| its mass, in its outline: to the fellow architect in 
1e first, but finally in its detail. Last week I 
wessed the relation between architecture and 
pvernment. This week to end that tale I want to 
atlne something of what the detail of government 
jay be, and I| shall be surprised if it does not appear 
iat even that detail has some relation to the work 
« our profession. In design, broadly speaking, one 
ans either to Gothic or Classic feeling, and the 
woice influences the detail. We are taunted as a 
ice with our taste for compromise, and it is shown 
) architectural tdesign as much as elsewhere. Wren 
ith his Gothic outlines and Classic detail may be 
‘ken as the classic example. I don’t know that 
© ever rested comfortably, if at all, in those 
lef periods when pure Gothic or pure Classic 
tere insisted on, and the rest anathema. So in 
pvernment there are two opposite forms of 
dministration which probably found their best 
«positions in this country and in Prussia. In each 
country an opposite type predominated, but in eaci 
bth were found. 


In this country the main type was a decentralised 
re with moderate central control. In Prussia it was 
‘highly centralised type, with some decentralisa- 
ton of powers. 


In England the tendency was to local government, 
| Prussia to bureaucracy. I say was, because the 
iterest of the present situation is that both countries 
*e more or less in the melting pot, and their whole 
vstem of administration under review. Dr. Leusch, 
‘riting in “Die Neue Zeit’? (January 17) says: 
‘While we are ‘proud’ of adopting English 
arliamentarism and of having reduced the German 
ystem of administration to ruins, England is pro- 
veding to reduce English Parliamentarism to ruins, 
ad to adopt the German system of administration.” 
Jhether this is true or not remains to be seen, but I 
n bound to say that there are indications which 
‘em to support it. 


There can be no doubt that we do stand at the 
‘esent moment at the cross roads. The great work 
f Reconstruction has begun, and we have to 
osider when laying down the plant for it what 
7stem we shall adopt. 

| 


{ 


Centralisation seems to spell rigidity, uniformity, 
routine; decentralisation threatens delay, slackness, 
indifference. 


Bills are before Parliament now to set up powerful 
ministries who shall compel us willy-nilly to do 
what we ought to do, or at least what they think 
we ought to do. 

It is a problem that arises in all forms of associa- 
tion that are more than local. There is a tendency 
to vest more and more power in the central 
authority—to allow it to control increasingly the 
life and activity of the local. umt. With this come a 
loss of interest and of the sense of responsibility on 
the part of this local unit, its representatives elected 
to the central council. All seems done that need. be 
done. The local unit is not looked on as a centre of 
life in itself, but as the ladder to the central body 
which in its turn tends to develop, its own special 
interest, to neglect concerns that are remote from 
it, and the whole association begins to die at its 
extremities. This is true, I think, of architectural 
Organisation, and true, I think, of the State.’ It 
would be interesting to get the frank opinion of 
some of their provincial centres about the Royal 
Institute Council or the Council of the Surveyors” 
Institute. 

There is the first detail to settle. Is your adminis- 
tration to be of a centralised or decentralised type ? 
Prussian or British—or is there some happy 
English compromise to which we may come ? 


Are our local authorities to be made more power- 
ful, more responsible, or are we to increase the 
power of Government departments to enforce 
departmental orders ? 

The decision involves a conclusion. If the first, 
we shall. be governed by elected persons ; if the 
latter, by selected ones. Which is it to be? The 
elected person is selected by many, the selected person 
is elected by one. Which is it to be? 

Should assessors in competitions be appointed by 
the President, or should a panel of assessors be 
elected by the votes of the profession ? 


On my way north this week I read one of Arnold 
Bennett’s latest books, “ The Roll Call,” a story 
with an architect for a hero. Not equal te 
Galsworthy’s “Man of Property,’’ another story 
round an architect, but that’s an opinion which | 


-hope Mr. Arnold Bennett won’t see. Bennett is won- 


derfully crammed for the story, and introduces the 


——— aa 
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assessor trouble with skill. I don’t know if the 
senior partner would have been any better pleased 
with an assessor elected than with the one who was 


appointed. The probability is that the only assessor 


one was ever satisfied with was the assessor who 
placed us first, and in that case the manner in which 
he got his job we undoubtedly thought the best 
possible manner in the best of all possible worlds. 


And yet this question of selection or election is 
fundamental, and means ultimately a quite different 
kind of social organisation. There is a tendency 
in politics, as in religion, to entrust interests to 
specialists. It is a good thing to get the responsi- 
bility for one’s soul’s welfare off one’s own 
shoulders, and it may be equally good to get one’s 
body’s welfare equally attended to. We can, if we 
choose, delegate once and for ever all concerns out- 
side those of our immediate individual interest, to 
officials of one sort or another, and only retain for 


ourselves the privilege of paying the bill. 


Some officialdom we can’t escape, but we can 
decide if the officials are to be controlled or who are 
to control. 


There is the ideal of affairs managed by citizens 
who are interested in them, not only because they 
affect their lives and happiness, but because they 
have ideals towards which they desire to direct 
affairs. 


There is the ideal of the direction of affairs by 


experts, men with knowledge, to which is to be 


added power, who may persuade but who can coerce, 
and who are to frame a world for us on the plan 
that appeals to them. 


These two ideals will always clash ; one makes 
for vigorous local life, wayward it may be and 
independent, impatient of control, jealous and sus- 
picious. It has something of the turbulent over- 
spilling force of the Middle Ages. It is of the type 
that gave us the cities of Flanders and ‘the 
Hanseatic League; the northern towns of Italy and 
their vigorous capricious life and art. 


The other belongs, one thinks, to Rome, to 
triumphs and pageants, planned and arranged for a 
careless populace, eager only for bread and circuses, 
Paris “and Haussman, Berlin’ and’ the Allee des 
Sieges. I am prejudging the case as I put it; is it 
not so? Well, one has one’s temperament, and | 
must confess I prefer the burgher to the bureaucrat. 


What does it mean architecturally? Much I think. 
To go back to Bennett’s “Roll Call’’ The theme 
turns round a great town hall design for a pro- 
vincial city. Half a million pounds expended. Ten 
years in building. A great outward and visible sign 
of a city’s activities. Curiously enough, as I read an 
account of the city it adorned, I realised that it was 
one of those meticulously exact descriptions beloved 
by Bennett of the city in whose representation I have 
the honour to share—Newcastle-upon-Tyne. River 
and quay—castle and bridge, old wall and modern 
street, all were there. I could only have wished that 
the story was a fact, and that in that great northern 
city was pictured in stone something of the power, 
the energy, the capacity for corporate life that has 
made her great. Soon may it be. It is not without 
interest that her present chief magistrate has 
shadowed a plan to erect a great city hall asa 
memorial of the war, and let me hope that before long 
the terms of a competition may be announced to which 
no exception can be taken. 


But such great buildings will only be possible 
when correspondingly great functions and powers 
are exercised in local centres. 


We may build up a great city in Whitehall, we 
must build up one there, but it should not be as a 


centre drawing to it from the rest of the country 
those functional energies that are the very life blood 
of free and democratic life, which should flow 
unimpeded through all those natural arteries and 
veins with which the great body politic of cur 
country is so well provided. Let us render unto the 
centre the things that are the centre’s, and unto the 
circumference the things that belong to it. Let us 
jealously guard in all our associations, whether as 
architects or citizens, that right relation between 
local life and central government which shall keep 
the best of each, insure wise direction, and yet leave 
that freedom which with adequate opportunities will 
give us that delightful diversity in expression which 
is the charm of the world and the despair of those 
who would control life like a machine. 


MAJOR H. BARNES, M.P., F.R.1.B-A‘) age 


PORTRAIT of Major Barnes would be welcome 
if the only reason for showing it were that he 
is the only architect elected for the first time to 

the present Parliament. For several years past we 
have seized every occasion of urging architects to get 
into closer touch with public affairs, and we have even 
suggested that the R.I.B.A. should do its utmost to 
secure representation in the House. We were 
delighted, therefore, at the success (with which, how- 
ever, the R.I.B.A. had nothing whatever to do) of 
Major Barnes in the General Election, and we at 
once invited him to contribute to this Journal. That 
he wields a brilliant pen our readers need not be told; 
and his broadly philosophical outlook and keen insight 
into principles should make him an invaluable mem- 
ber of the House, where he will certainly find no lack 
of opportunity for serving architectural interests, 
although, it should be clearly understood, he was 
elected in entire independence of the profession, 
which, so far as Parliamentary representation 1s Con- 
cerned, is therefore in our opinion fortunate beyond 
its deserts. 


MAJOR H. BARNES, M.P., F.R.I.B.A, F.S.1. 
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Architect, Builder, and Workman. 
‘OINT conferences between architects, builders, 
and workmen have been persistently advocated 
» in the pages of this Journal, and at length this 
dvice is being adopted. If the idea is not materialis- 
+g exactly as we had wished, that 1s a minor matter: 
se essential point is that these three departments of 
‘ar great industry have met for the discussion of the 
‘xestions that harass it. .This has happened at 
‘ottingham, at the rooms of the Nottingham and 
erby Architectural Society, by whom, we trust, the 
eeting was convened. This was emphatically the 
ght thing to do, though we rather doubt whether it 
‘as done in quite the best-way. Form and substance 
semed alike to be more akin to the old order than to 
ie new. A paper was read, and there was a discus- 
jon onit. That may be a very good way of eliciting 
ymion, but it is a convention that has been greatly 
aled by custom. A paper read takes un too much 
me, and is therefore out of scale with the rest of the 
coceedings, on which it has always a “chilling and 
Jing” effect. A round-table conference. on less 
wmal lines, with everybody at ease and at liberty to 
noke, would, if kept to the poimt by a firm but genial 
nairman, be far more prolific of ideas and productive 
* goodwill. At Nottingham the paper read was 
ither of the “preachy” order. It would help very 
msiderably to clear up the situation if 1t were more 
enerally understood that the worker hates being 
Iked at—hates it venomously and unrelentingly. It 
because he has been so mercilessly sermonised on 
is duty towards others that he is in revolt. He 1s 
en to argument, but he will not stand preaching. 
onversation as between man and man is a different 
iatter, provided it is not allowed to become one- 
ded. It would be a great mistake, for instance, to 
uk down a taciturn man, and a still more serious 
lunder to compete against a loquacious one. But, 
oart from mere details, we are sincerely glad to 
nd that architects are interesting themselves in the 
dustrial affairs to which they can bring many 
secial gifts. 


A Central Quantity Survey. 

A cure for the worst evils of competitive tender- 
ig has been discovered by our American cousins. 
is very simple. There is to be a Central 
Juantity Survey, on whose figures the tenderers 
wx building work shall base their estimates. 
though this system is trumpeted as “a _ ray 
f light more than a hope, a sure time-proven 
rocess that will eliminate the evils of the 
resent-day competitive menace,” its efficacy 
doubtful. For the system is not new. Its 
eading principle, at any rate, has been advocated 
1 this country for many years past, and has been 
ccasionally put into operation. If the experiment 
‘ad been as successful as its advocates anticipated, 
1e practice would by this time have become general. 
Mf course, the theory is excellent. In ordinary 
ractice, each competitor takes out his own quantities, 
tr, in the case of a big job, pays a quantity surveyor to 
oitforhim. This is good business for the quantity 
irveyors, but represents in the aggregate a cruel 
raste of work and money. It is comparable to the 
vaste involved in architectural competitions, without 
1eir redeeming features; for the unsuccessful archi- 
»ctural competitor gets a little valuable and enjoyable 
tactice in creative design; but taking out and pricing 
uantities is at best dull routine business, and if its 
chedulings are futile the effort spent on them is little 
etter than sheer waste. It has been repeatedly 
tged, therefore, that a corporation, or a private 
wher requiring competitive tenders for a large 
ontract, should supply the intending competitors with 
miced quantities. By this means all the competitors 
vould tender on the same basis, whereas the common 
ractice is for each competitor to tender on a different 
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set of hgures; a peculiarly absurd feature of this mad- 
hatter sort of merry-go-round being the preparation 
ofa private schedule from which the architect makes 
out an estimate by which to compare those sent in by 
the contractors. , 


Women and Wallpaper. 


Women seem to have reversed their attitude 
towards wallpaper. Formerly they cherished it. 
Now they scorn it. At least, it is to be inferred 
from the report presented by the twelve women 
appointed by Dr. Addison, when Minister of Recon- 
struction, to advise the Government on housing, that 
they prefer paint, distemper, glazed brick, or tiles. 
What has been the chief factor conducing to this 
change of affection is fairly evident. During the 
war women have got about more and have enlarged 
their experience. Their views on all the details of 
housing are now based on clearer perception and 
wider observation; and ‘‘roughing it’’ .on war 
work has given them a saner regard for practical 
values. They have become familiarised with wall- 
surfaces treated more wholesomely than by covering 
them with ugly paper, with an interposing smear of 
putrefactive paste. This practice is so objection- 
able that the only excuse for it was that, before the 
introduction of sanitary washable paints, there 
was no convenient substitute. Whitewash or dis- 
temper that, cruelly crude in tint, had the still worse 
faults of coming off in dust if you touched it, or in 
flakes of its own accord, could not compete with a 
material that offered a wide range of choice in colour 
and design, the selection affording the housewife as 
much sport, and as much scope for the exhibition of 
taste, temper, and caprice, as the choosing of a 
dress fabric. 


Tit eaoiG ee bVMEN TAR Ye GREATLES:. 
Compositions by Jules Bouchet. 

N obvious advantage of designing what one 
knows is not to be built is that the imagination 
has free play—can work independently of 

sordid restrictions. In the church interior shown by 
our double-page plate, Bouchet—whose artistic 
character is sketched in the article on page 171—has 
worked regardless of expense, but his scheme 1s 
perhaps the more valuable on that account—is at 
least the richer in suggestion. The title-page to 
Bouchet’s book, and the frontispiece showing a 
reconstruction of the Acropolis, are exquisitely 
French rather than typically Classical, but are models 
of delicate grace and exquisite pronortion. 


Pain’s Designs for Doors. 

It will be noticed, from the dimensions shown on 
these plates, that Pain, the eighteenth-century carpen- 
ter-architect, has shown due regard for the respective 
proportions of Corinthian and Ionic, and that in each 
case the fanlight tracery rather subtly follows the 
character of the Order. 


Altar Detail, All Saints’ Church, Southampton. 

All Saints’, Southampton, was built by Willey 
Reveley, a pupil of Sir William Chambers. Our plate 
shows the treatment of the altar with the vault over. 
It is interesting to note that the cupola rises over this 
end of the church. 


Mr. Chamberlain's House at Highbury. 

In last week’s double-page plate of the late Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain’s house at Highbury, it was 
erroneously stated that the house was in Birmingham. 
It was, in fact, the house in Highbury Place, London, 
where Mr. Chamberlain lived in his youth, and from 
which he afterwards affectionately named his Birming- 


ham residence. 


— 
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Architectural Causerie 


N these days of reconstruction the housing needs 
of that much despised section of the community, 
the middle class, are in danger of being set 

aside, possibly with the future hope that no protest 
will be voiced, or the equally peous one that the 
problem of houses for people of moderate means 
will, in the process of time, solve itself. The number 
of the professional class who can afford to build 
their own houses, with or without the assistance of 
an architect, is limited. On the other hand, count- 
less thousands of worthy citizens are vainly search- 
ing for quiet habitations, for which they are pre- 
pared to pay areasonable rent. As I pen these lines 
from the depths of a comfortable chair, I recall the 
many fruitless tramps I have made in the quest of 
a house that should satisfy my critical taste. 


* * * * 


Garden cities make no appeal to me, neither do the 
inventions of the speculative builder, while the 
gabled sensations of that benefactor of struggling 
suburbs, Uncle Jerry, leave me miserable. I am 
searching for the ideal house, preferably an old one, 
a neat brick box with goodly proportioned windows, 
an entrance I could raise my hat to, and a knocker 
that would make the postman deferential. The 
staircase must be interesting, the fireplaces of 
irreproachable design, the mouldings of the doors, 
skirtings, and windows standardised, as they were 
a century and a-half ago; in a word, the house I am 
seeking must be characteristically perfect. 


* K * * 


Middle class houses are urgently needed. The 
issue is, who will provide them? Uncle Jerry and his 
friend the budding solicitor went to the wars four 
years ago, and it is doubtful if they will reopen their 
partnership now that the State is organising the 
affairs they once took an interest in. The speculative 
builder may or may not pitch his office again in the 
vicinity of garden cities ; perhaps at the present 
moment he is negotiating with a landowner in the 
outer suburbs regarding the development of grass 
land ; such things are probable now that the ban on 
building is removed. The average individual is 
denied the privilege of ordering a house in a neigh- 
bourhood of his choice, and is compelled to place 
his name on the waiting list, at the pleasure of some 
overlord with a keen eye to the main chance. The 
fact is the middle class suffer in silence. Those with 
a modicum of taste retire to the depths of St. John’s 
Wood, others move into Central London, some 
appear satisfied with the amenities of Golders Green, 
Gidea Park, or Letchworth, and the remainder seize 
upon derelict Georgian houses of small size where- 
ever they can find them, move in a few antiques, 
settle down, and make history. I have no quarrel to 
pick with these children of chance—my pen is uplifted 
to attack the products of the many-headed, and those 
who caricature the urban charm of the home counties 
by attempting a new species of cottage homes 
bearing the impress of the drawing-board and the 
forty-five degrees set-square. 


In a few instances, recognising the wants of the 
middle class, builders of reputation and culture have 
entered upon the precarious ways of speculation, 
have consulted architects on the question of style and 
convenience, and have developed estates on sound 
lines. The demand for good class houses of small 
size has, in this way, been partially met. There is 
plenty of scope for the extension of this idea, and a 
fortune awaits the man of enterprise who is able and 


willing to rise to the demand. Houses are urgent’ 
needed at the present time of a rental value averagiy, 
from 470 to £100 per annum. They can be bu’ 
singly or in pairs—a return to the methods of | 
century ago. Almost any district within the twely 
mile radius could be selected, providing there is. 
good train service. Every attention must be given 

the preservation of existing land marks, old tre 
must be kept, overcrowding avoided, and goa 
gardens are essential. 


Eo % %* 


The small house I have in mind must not be gable 
the roofs will be simple, with few traps for sno 
the windows rhythmically grouped, neatly sash 
and of good proportion, the entrance joyful in 7 
rich simplicity, and the back elevation even mo 
delightful than the front, if such a thing be possibl 
The ground plan will consist of three recepti 
rooms, namely, a living-room of large size, a dinin 
room and a study, with, as the auctioneer says, t) 
usual offices, and a lavatory well removed from t)| 
front door. A screened entrance opens on to. 
comfortable hall, with an oak staircase of simp 
elegance, for I intend that no carpet shall disfigu. 
the view, neither am I ashamed of the staircase | 
wish to hide it round the corner. From the hal] 
shall see the garden through a glazed door. T)| 
ground floor rooms will have fitted cupboard 
sashed and glazed to accord with the gener 
scheme, mouldings will be few, and the fireplac 
limited to two, one each in the living-room ai 
dining room, for burning wood. No hat stand she 
encumber the hall, for a cupboard is devised. Ea) 
of the six bedrooms will have two cupboarc 
designed as wardrobes to correspond with the dooi 
the same detail applying. There will be no fireplac. 
I have in mind two bathrooms, and intend that h 
water is installed for use in all the bedrooms. T)| 
chief attraction of the dream house, apart from t 
charm of its architectural theme, will inhere in ¢| 
number of labour-saving devices. The heating w' 
be central, thanks to the apparatus in the sculler 
which consumes all rubbish, cooking will be accoi 
plished by gas, the lighting will be electric. Ifit 
plan admits I shall devise a small secondary sta) 
way, more on account of convenience in the intern’ 
circulation than from the desire to prevent t. 
servants from using the waxed oak specimen. 


* * * * 


It will be possible to turn the garden hose on tot 
kitchen floors and walls. All the wooden floors will! 
stained and treated with Ronuk, proper recesses W_ 
be schemed for curtains, and picture rails will | 
abolished. The locks and door furniture will | 
soundly made, thereby obviating the need of co 
stant repairs, and it will be made possible to preve 
any damage to water pipes during frosty weathe 
such will be my care in their arrangement. 


* * % * 


Such things seem sound enough in theory, you W 
say, but who 1s to pay for them? Such a house is | 
the nature of a miniature palace ; no builder cou’ 
afford to invest capital in this class of property— 
would cost nearer £2,000 than the amount you thn 
it could be built for. My answer is, Probably, | 
the present time; but the demand for a convenie) 
house on sound architectural lines is becomm 
insistent, and the public need will bring a fortune } 
the builder with foresight to meet it. | 
AERO. | 
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The Problem of the Inner Suburbs 


[SPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED. | 


vital necessity of reorganisation and improve- 

ment now urgent to alleviate the housing 
ficulties in districts near to the ancient boundaries 
_ the City, particularly those forming part of the 
wishes of St. Pancras, Islington, Hackney, as 
wll as the streets and squares east of the Tower. 
‘ie writer deals with the subject from several new 
pints. He discusses the historical value of the archi- 
fcture, the formal planning of streets and squares, 
je sociological side, the need of an inner dormitory; 
ad he offers suggestions whereby existing terrace 
lyuses can be altered to accommodate two or three 
imilies without undue expense to the owners. 


Le article is intended to direct attention to the 


The Expansion of London. 


About the time of the Treaty of Amiens, London 

kpanded definitely in a direction away from the 
stting sun. The daily migration of a certain 
ction of the citizens whose business was connected 
‘ith the City began a century earlier, when men of 
jeans built country houses at Islington, Stoke 
‘ewington, Edmonton, and Enfield, or chose the 
tral surroundings of Hampstead and Highgate for 
jeir homes. Cowper satirised these seekers after 
-ban felicitude, and Bonnell Thornton, otherwise 
Mr. Town ”’ lost no opportunity to deal with their 
omp and circumstance in the pages of the “‘ Con- 
sisseur.’’ Whatever their motives, these pioneers 
* daily migration set the fashion, and in their 
aaginative progression we see the genesis of much 
1atis commonplace to-day. It must be understood 
* the Metropolis that healthy growing pains are a 
gn of an energetic hold on life; for a city that 
sases to develop, no matter in what direction, iS 
somed; also that the problems of to-day are but a 
spetition on a scale enormously increased of what 
as taken place in the past. 


Three Trunk Roads. 


‘It is not proposed to treat of the expansion of 
te streets in a westerly direction at this junc- 
ire; a different complexion of the subject 1s 
resented by the districts beyond the Marble 
eh; and although similar problems remain 
> be dealt with they do not immediately concern 
ye same class of workers requiring homes. A 
entury ago stage coaches to the North or East 
eparted and entered London by way of three trunk 
yads, running respectively through Whitechapel, 
ingsland, and Islington, entering almost open 
ountry a little beyond these points. Vehicles fol- 
ywing short stages along the same roads, together 
ath others to Hampstead, Highgate, Hackney, and 
‘lapton, encouraged professional men and shon- 
eepers to leave the city at night and live in the 
-nmediate villages, which thereby entered upon a 
ew phase of existence, and ultimately developed 
ato suburban centres of importance. In the short 
pace of a quarter of a century Clerkenwell formed 
n intermediary link between the City and Islington. 
entonville had followed the New Road to Battle 
sridge, various tributary streets branched off from 
volebrooke Row, through which the New River 
mbled between grass banks and trees. 


Developments North-Easterly. 


Canonbury had grouped itself round the old 
ower, having a sphere of influence on_ the 
idjoining, but humbler, districts of Balls Pond 
ind Barnsbury, while further north Highbury 


grew into a centre of super-aristocratic aloof- 
ness. It appears from!‘ the map that the 
engineering achievement of Hugh Myddelton in 
Elizabeth’s day, which brought water from Amwell 
to London, acted as a guide to citizens weary of 
Cheapside, by fertilising the lands adjacent to the 
Green Lanes. Other urban spots at this time about 
to be changed include Kingsland and the De 
Beauvoir Estate, Hackney almost to Clapton, 
Somers Town to Camden Town, the latter develop- 
ment embracing Cumberland Market to the west, 
and Barnsbury to the north-east. The growth was 
gradual; intervening fields long remained vacant, and 
except for grazing and occasional prize fights were 
neglected. It was left for the speculative builders 
of the first half of the last century to fill in the gaps, 
such as the squares near the Camden Road, ending 
by the ditches of Caledonian Fields, and to continue 
the buildings on either side of the New North Road 
towards Holloway. 


Towards the Northern Hewghts. 


From the year of the Great Exhibition the develop- 
ment of.London towards the northern heights went 
on relentlessly. Kentish Town lost its village- 
character, a country lane to Highgate became 
Junction Road, the drab neighbourhood of Tufnell 
Park sprawled on the intermediate slopes, while the 
sylvan way to the trees of the Seven Sisters, and the 
glades of Harringay became a new artery between 
acres of dull brickwork. Such is the tale of the 
inner suburbs reduced to a concise statement. We 
are at this present concerned with the inner works 
of the suburb of the day before yesterday such as 
the terraces of Pentonville, of Highbury and Canon- 
bury, the crescents of Kingsland and Camden 
Town, the tributary streets of the Essex Road, and 
the streets and squares east of the Tower. Thirty- 
five years ago the centres enumerated above were, 
from the social and residential standpoint, regarded 
favourably by the middle class. Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain’s parents lived at Highbury facing the 
Fields: the London solicitor looked upon this district 
as a haven of rest. 


From Wellclose Square to Hampstead. 


Thomson Green and Harriett Hale, a curious 
pair, lived in Canonbury Square for thirty 
years. ‘Thirty-five or forty years ago, when Kate 
Greenaway was gathering material in Islington 
for her pictures of an_ earlier period, no better 
district for the middle class could be found within 
such a short distance of the Bank. But the railway 
was at work; travel on the Great Northern, the Mid- 
land, and the Great Eastern was fascinating to those 
who could indulge their whims for the country; the 
deformities of the adjacent districts, such as’ the 
crowth of factories, the spread of shops, and the 
advent of the horse-drawn trams, caused a gradual 
exodus. It has been said of Highbury and Canon- 
bury that these places have served as secondary 
stages in the climb to the Peerage, particularly in 
the case of immigrants of foreign extraction. For 
instance Moskovitch, senior, arrived at the Port of 
London with his wife and family in the year 1870, 
finding lodgings in Wellclose Square, near the Rat- 
cliff Highway. Diligence in business enabled him 
ten years later to rent a vacant house in Canonbury 
Square. His two sons attended the local seminary 
run by.Dr. Birch. They were clever youths, especially 
the eldest, who won an exhibition at Cambridge 
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The family name, in the meantime, has been changed 
to Mackintosh, and Canonbury Square proving to be 
common, gives place to Fitzjohn’s Avenue, Hamp- 
stead, where parents and children imbibe rarer 
thoughts. The eldest son takes silk in the ‘nineties, 
marries the daughter of a wealthy wine merchant 
with an estate in Berkshire, stands for Parliament in 
the gentlemanly interest, and eventually saves the 
Government during the Boer War. To Lord and 
Lady Beaurepaire Canonbury Square is an unknown 
place, so are the reputable father from Moscow, and 
all that pertains to the dim and mysterious past. 


The. Inner Suburbs. 


For the most part the squares and streets of the 
qnner suburbs rank high among the best products of 
town. development as it was understood a century 
ago. There are plenty of open spaces with magnifi- 
cent. trees, the shops in the main streets are 
representative, transport facilities are numerous, 
places of amusement are at hand, and all sorts of 
municipal improvements have been undertaken. 
Some of the lesser streets have become degraded, 
through neglect, but this remark does not apply 
to those under estate management. Architecturally 
the ranges of terraces, crescents, and squares afford 
a variety of interest comparing favourably with other 
London residential centres more famous. It is doubt- 
ful whether better doorways, windows of finer pro- 
portion, or more elegant balcony railings are to be 
seen no matter what part of London is searched. As 
regards the interior decoration much of the detail is 
characteristic of the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century, but is not to be despised on that account. 
Structurally the fabric of the individual houses is 
invariably sound, the roofs may require attention 
and the chimney pots could be adjusted with advan- 
tage. The trouble is that these houses have 
inadequate sanitary accommodation, the basements 
are not desirable as living rooms, and the gardens at 
the back need opening up. For the past ten years 
rooms in some houses have been sublet to several 
tenants, who have no access to the garden at the back 
and are forced in addition to make use of the 
common. staircase. In-consequence there exists no 
secondary means of escape in the event of fire. 


Lines of Adahtation. 


There is a total absence of conveniences, such as 
properly equipped kitchens, larders, water supply 
or space for the storage of fuel, and so forth. It 
is net expedient to pull these fine old houses down, 
neither would it be wise, for the housing problem 
presses. The first move would be in the way of 
clearing the intervening walls separating the back 
gardens, leaving separate enclosures to each house 
for drying clothes. The common staircases might 
in some cases be partitioned off from the halls, and 
the rooms, assuming the houses to be of four floors 
including the basement, divided into two tenements 
of four rooms each. It may be asked how is it 
provosed to connect these rooms if the use of the 
main staircase is debarred? The answer is by 
inserting an additional staircase internally between 
each set of four rooms, and the use of glazed doors. 
Certain adjustments would also become necessary 
in providing additional water closets and baths 
as well. as forming one room in each tene- 
ment into a_ combined ..kitchen-scullery. The 
architect familiar with the plan of the larger 
type of house of the district and_ period, 
will understand the requirements, and know how 
to manage the additions. 


A Few Detatls. 


External staircases of iron to serve as secondary 
means of escape, as well as for tradesmen, could 


be arranged to every second house, with ¢ 
leries to intermediate houses. If expendity 
admitted it might be possible to strip t 
existing slate roofs and to substitute a light form 
reinforced flat finished with asphalte. In some 

the smaller houses it will not be found practicable 
do more than provide additional sanitary accomm 
dation and arrange one of the upper, rooms as 
kitchen. Some definite ruling will have to be la 
down regarding the terms under which sy 
tenements can be rented, and the introduction of t¢ 
number of lodgers on the same floor limited 

prevent overcrowding. Under existing conditions 
is rare to come across a house of the larger type 
the inner suburbs that is not sublet in some form 
the other, often without any regard to convenien 
Another point to be considered is the need { 
boarding houses and hostels where city work 
could find accommodation at a reasonable figu 
The larger houses of Highbury and Canonbury, su 
as the writer has in mind, would lend themsely 
admirably to such adaptation. We have seen wh 
can be effected in this way in the changed status 
Cartwright Gardens near Euston Road, where 4 
or more houses have been connected under the sai 
roof without changing the external aspect in t 
least. Those who are authorities on problems 

sociology have long held the view that it 

undesirable to erect huge blocks of working-cle 
dwellings in congested districts. They are also awe 
of the possibilities of retaining shabby-gent 
neighbourhoods, preserving local character ai 
fitting obsolete houses to a newer purpose. This 
a policy both sound and inevitable. The houses 

a century ago were devised for people of moder: 
means. They are generally well lighted, the roo 
are of fair proportion, and the internal fittings, fi 
places, locks, and door furniture strong and efficient. 


How to Begin. 


Such alterations as those outlined above would 
the first instance be experimental. Groups of t 
or three houses in a street could be adapted fort 
with, the alterations being carried out by jobbu 
builders working under the direction of the este 
surveyor. Larger undertakings could be put o 
to tender. It is taken for granted that the Lond 
County Council would give a favourable ear to su 
proposals, and would be willing to offer valual 
suggestions. Once the idea is taken up Wi 
serlous purpose, and the first series of hous 
proves a_ success, both from a_ planning al! 
financial point of view, the new fashion 
a tenement amidst open spaces and near cc 
venient tram, ’bus, and tube routes, will ma 
an especial appeal to workers to whom the cc 
venience of living within ten minutes of their wor 
no less than the saving of fares, becomes a necess/ 


Benefictal Changes. 


The fact is, in spite of the ugly black spots (whi 
should without question be demolished) leased 
tenants by landlords careless of their comfort, t 
generality of London houses near the City off 
advantages not to be found in the outer circle 
newer districts not tobe named. It is wonderful wh 
a little spring cleaning will effect. | Cobwebs are swe 
away, dirt and grime disappear, new paint and ne 
curtains will change a street from the dreariness 


-Balclutha to a gallery of charm. The true Londor 


alone understands the changing moods of his cil 
Nurtured amidst the crowds, breathing the produ 
of Fog, Coal, Gas and Co., he alone is privileg 
to grumble at the deformities, for he alone suff 
them, but at the back of his mind is the ever-pres¢ 
thought, “I dislike changes I don’t understand, b 
welcome those designed for my good that arr 
unobtrusively.”’ 
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Grassington Sanatorium 


N describing, last week, the power-house and 
laundry, mention was made of the incinerator, 

which is for dealing with the papier-maché sputum 
eps. A 50-h.p. engine is installed, together with 
‘o 25 kw. generators, switchboard, feed-pump 
ector, feed-water heater, and tanks. 

The boiler is a.24 ft. Cornish boiler, 6 ft. 6 1n. 
-meter, working ‘at a pressure of 80 lb. per square 
ch, and the brick chimney shaft, 80 ft. high, is on the 
érth side of the building. 


Entrance Lod ge. 

At the entrance to the grounds from the main road 
the lodge for the porter, which has a large living 
‘om and parlour, with scullery, bathroom, and other 
‘ices on the ground floor, On the first floor are three 

drooms and a boxroom. 


Gardener’s House. 
On the north boundary of the site the existing 
i ilding known as Edge Side Farm _ has been altered 
-d renovated for a gardener’s_house. The external 


walls have been rough-casted to harmonise with the 
other buildings. The accommodation now provided 
comprises a large living-room, with parlour adjoining, 
scullery, larder, and on the first floor three bedrooms 
and a bathroom. 


Proposed Farm Buildings and Dairy. 

On the south-west boundary, and situate not far 
from the main road, it is proposed to erect farm 
buildings and dairy on model lines, with an up-to-date 
equipment. These buildings will comprise four 
separate blocks, with the ground floor levels arranged 
to meet the natural fall in the site, and the spaces 
between the blocks will be formed into covered yards. 
The large central block will be occupied by a cow- 
house for sixteen cows, with the central feeding 
passage communicating directly with the mixing-room 
and a root store at the west-end, over which will be a 
large hay loft and granary, and adjoining the latter 
will be a large covered manure pit. 

In connection with the cow-house, two calf boxes 
will be provided. The block of buildings to the north 


Dining Hall, etc. 


Ground-floor Plan. 


GRASSINGTON SANATORIUM: CHILDREN’S BLOCK. 
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provides for stabling, consisting of two stalls with a 
loose box and harness-room, and on the west side a 
provender-room. Adjoining the latter are the 
piggeries, with open yards in front and a feeding 
passage on the north side, which communicates 
directly with the boiling-room. 

To the east of the large central block, and connected 
by means of a covered way with glass roof, will be 
placed the dairy buiidings, which consist of the dairy, 
with boiler-room. and setting-rooms, with a covered 
glazed verandah over the entrance. 

It is intended that patients shall undertake 
eraduated labour, and, provision is made for this pur- 
pose. The joiners’ and mechanics’ shop and smithy 
will facilitate work of an urgent character being done 
economically by the natients, particularly in the 
repairs and upkeep of the buildings and plant. It is 
also proposed that joinery work. such as the erection 
of greenhouses, potting sheds, and poultry houses 
should, be done, also work of painting and repairs to 
boundary walls and fences. Roads and footpaths 
should also be carried out largely by patients. 

Construction of Buildings. 

The external walls are built in brick, the upper 
portion being finished with cement rough-cast. and the 
base up to sill height being in red pressed facing 
bricks. The internal finish to the walls and ceilings 
is in.“ Sirapite *’’ plaster, and the angles between the 
floors, and the walls have been rounded. 

The.staircases have glazed brick dadoes 4 ft. high, 
and the kitchen and scullery walls are faced with 
glazed brick the full height. The bathrooms in the 
annexes have glazed brick dadoes, and the shower 
baths have tiled floors and tiled walls to the full height. 

The floors generally are formed of reinforced coke 
breeze concrete, finished in cement and covered with 
lino. The balcony floors of the sanitary annexes are 
to be of concrete, finished with granite cement: ‘The 
roofs throughout are covered with red tiles. 


Water Supply. 

There is a good water supply, and a reinforced.con- 
crete storage.reservoir has been constructed, 40 ft. in 
length by. 2@-f=in width, and having a devth of water 
of 10 ftthe capacity of the.reservo'r being nearly 
50,000 gallons... This occupies a. position at the 
highest point on the site to the north, and will allow of 
the delivery of water to the various blocks of buildings 
by gravitation. 

The reservoir is covered in, and is 12 ft. high to the 
underside of the roof slabs, and has a roof ventilator 
constructed of reinforced concrete. 

_ Fire hydrants have been fixed at suitable positions 
in the grounds, and, in addition, fire extinguishers are 
provided in the various buildings. 


Drainage. 

The drainage has been carried out on approved and 
up-to-date sanitary principles, and -the foul-water 
system has been kept separate from the rain-water and 
surface-water drainage. The foul-water drainage :s 
conveyed to the main. sewer belonging to the Skipton 
Rural District-Council, andthe rain water and surface 
water 1s conveyed to the back course, which runs along 
the west boundary of the site 


) Electrie Lighting. 
_ The whole of the buildings and grounds will be 
hghted byélectricity, Which is generated on the site. 


The mains from the power house to the various block 
of buildings are run underground, and provision hg 
been made for lamps, which will be installed at a late 
date, for illuminating the various approaches to th 
buildings. The lights in the corridors, etc., wll 
controlled at a central switchboard, and the light ; 
each bedroom will be under the control of the patien 


Telephone and Bell Installation. 
Intercommunication telephones have been fixed ; 
the various blocks to facilitate the working of th 
institution, and the buildings will also be connecte 
up to the National Telephone System. Electric bel 
for each bed ring in the duty room. 


Cooking Apparatus. 

The whole of the cooking for the institution will f 
done in the kitchen in the administration block, an 
cooking plant has been installed, which includes steai 
ovens, hot plates, thirty-gallon boiling pans, ror 
cutter, potato peeler, bread cutter, and steam kettle: 
and in connection with the children’s block an elect 
cally heated hot-plate has been installed. The steai 
for cooking will be brought by piping in a trench fro} 
the power house to the kitchen, and provision has bee 
made for returning the condensation water back to th 
boiler feed tank. 


In the annexes for washing-up on the north side « 
the dining-hall there has been installed a sterilisin 
tank, for the purposes of dealing with the dirt 
crockery from the dining-room. 


Furnishing. 
The whole of the furniture has been selected with 
view to its utility for an institution of this class, and 
executed entirely in oak, fumed and polished. 


Laying Out of Grounds. 

A carriage road is to be formed, running fro 
the main entrance up to the main blocks of building 
and also to the gardener’s house on the north of tl 
site, with subsidiary roadways and paths, which hay 
been laid out so as to take advantage of the natur 
fall of the ground, as far as possible. | 


A. belt of trees will also be planted on the east an 
west sides of the pavilions in order to provide prote 
tion from the prevailing winds, Lawns will be forme 
as indicated on the block plan in front of the adult 
and children’s blocks, and immediately adjoining tl 
latter garden plots will be formed for the use of tl 
boys and girls. 

The estimated total cost of. the scheme is 440,50) 
and is based on pre-war conditions, and inclusive ‘ 
the cost of the site, forming of main roadways, furn 
ture and engineering and laundry plant. This worl 
out at 4260 per bed. | 

The forego‘ng amount does not include the cost : 
laying out of the grounds, the installation of t 
X-ray apparatus, or of the farm buildings ar 
mortuary, wh:ch it is intended to erect at the termini 
tion of the war. | 

As the estimates were prepared in February, 101. 
and the contracts for the erection of the building 
entered into in April, 1915, also the contracts for th 
furniture and equipment at a later date still, the actu 


total cost will consequently exceed the estimate givel 


The buildings have been erected from the desigt 
and under the supervision of Mr. W. Williamson, tl 
Bradford City Architect. 


GRASSINGTON: SANATORIUM: GENERAL VIEW OF CHILDREN’S BLOCK. | 
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Architectural and Building Interests in Parliament 


By OUR SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


WVE have double windows in the House of 
: Commons. There is a space between us and 
the outer world. I daresay in the old dear 
:| dignified days that space was effective. But 
sadays the world has a knack of bursting in and 
urfermg with the plans of Government and 
«slature. 
; * % %* % 
rogrammes are disturbed, time tables are dis- 
singed. Things that were not meant to be taken 


- taken, and things that were meant to be taken 
s not taken. 


% 


‘he two outstanding instances in this session are 
» Coal Commission Bill and the Rent Restriction 
7. These were not part of the programme, but 
mild not be denied. 


4 K - 3K 


. member’s post-bag is a kind of thermometer 
Ich gives him the temperature, and temper too, 
fiis constituency. 


* 6 * 


esterday morning mine contained about sixty 
‘ers from tenants threatened with eviction, and 
‘> in their turn menace me with eviction from this 
Juse if I do not help them to find a home. 


* a *% % 


‘o-day the Government are meeting the 
mrgency with a measure of emergency, which will 
@e wide-reaching effects on the housing of the 
«ple of this country. 

hope to say something next week in this Journal 
ithe financial aspect of the Housing question. 

= 2% * % 

Meantime all questions raised in the House are 

2: with the answer that the whole matter is being 


considered in connection with the Housing Bill, 
which is at present being drafted. 

The Parliamentary Secretary to the Local Govern- 
ment Board to whom it falls to give this answer is 
Major Astor 

* 


* 


He is one of a small group of Unionist Members 
who do take their politics seriously. With some 
others he prepared and issued a statement of policy 
in Health matters, which has, in the main, been 
adopted in the Ministry of Health Bill. They are 
carrying on the Disraelian tradition that concern for 
the welfare of the people is an essential part of the 
Conservative creed, and they are to be congratulated 
not only on having views but on being able to get 
them adopted and enforced. 


The Astor fortunes were founded in New York, 
and are not unconnected with the restricted owner- 
ship of land bound up with the geographical 
character of that city. 


It is part of the picturesqueness of life that'a name 
linked up with the concentrated form of building 
the sky-scraper in a continent thousands of miles 
away, will also be associated in this country with the 
decentralisation of building that will taxe place 
under a Housing Act limiting the number of houses 
that may be placed on an acre. _ 


An inquiry by Col. L. Wilson elicited the informa-~ 
tion that houses at Chepstow containing three bed- 
rooms are costing £765 each, and that of this amount 
4160 is paid in travelling money to workmen. This 
brings the cost down to 4600 if labour had been 
found on the spot, leaving the houses costing at 
least double the amount they would have cost in 
pre-war times. 

H. BARNES. 


Bouchet’s Compositions 


MONG the numerous works published in the 
A middle of the last century that attempted a 
description of the monuments of classic 
tiquity, those drawn, engraved, and published by 
hes Bouchet are noteworthy, Very little is known 
acerning the career of this minor architect of the 
y‘iod of reconstruction in France, apart from some 
“juisite water-colours from his brush on the walls of 
1 palace at Compiégne; some equally refined 
izravings of the Villa Pia, produced in collaboration 
vh Rochette in 1837; a conjectural restoration of the 
suntry house of Pliny the Younger, le Lamartin, and 
“mpositions Antiques, both of which were issued 
‘im the house of the author, 18, Rue de Seine, before 
year 1852. Bouchet was engaged on these works 
4a time when the building activities of Duc, Duban, 
ad Labrouste were receiving praise from the whole 
9 Europe, for, notwithstanding the political ferment 
cused by the revolution of 1848, the abdication of 
Luis Philippe and the succeeding coup d’ état after 
ich Napoleon the little re-established the Empire, 
ance continued to dictate taste to the rest of the 
ntinent, and no serious setback to the genius of her 
aists occurred until the war of 1870, _ The composi- 
tins now under discussion prove Bouchet to have 
ten a highly cultivated draughtsman, with a keen 


| 


instinct for archeology ; he not only envisioned some- 
thing more than an imaginary version of antique life 
and buildings, but he contrived to present the Classic 
spirit in a manner which appealed_to those of his 
school, mainly by viewing through French glasses the 
models from which he gathered inspiration. 


The compositions have nothing in common w! 
those produced so feverishly by Canina, who, at the 
time Bouchet was scoring his steel plates in Paris, kept 
his army of assistants close to their task of producing 
the enormous volumes in Rome. It was not Bouchet’s 
aim to compete with such authoritative works; he had 
no desire to pose as an antiquary of ripe judgment}. 
neither did he wish to do more than to present a view 
of the buildings, monuments, and furmiture of 
antiquity, both Greek and Roman garnered up.in his. 
sketchbooks after a long stay in Italy. Its sufficient 
that he sought to convince his audience of his opinions 
regarding the picturesque side of classic life, and. 
endeavoured to express in general the spirit 01 the past, 
even to the minute of instruments, utensils, and 


costume. 


While studying in Rome Bouchet had recourse to 
every monument and fragment of historical value: 
likely to be of service to his cherished ideas, which was; 
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to portray the feeling and character of the antique, to 
fathom the underlying principles of its tradition, and 
from such material truths to convince others. As a 
result, there 1s not the slightest trace of archeological 
pedantry in the creations he engraved on the steel 
plates. 

‘The Vatican Museum provided him with an infinite 
number of subjects, and when he had mastered 
these he turned his attention to the treasures of 
Pompeu, which, in his opinion, presented one of the 
most precious pages of history for the benefit of 
posterity. Close study of the plates contained in the 
elegant volume published in 1851 reveals the remark- 
able accuracy of the author’s knowledge, for he con- 
trived to cover centuries of architectural achieve- 
ment and to portray a wealth of refined detail which, 
although drawn to a small scale, loses no part of its 
original character, and the fact that licence has been 
taken with the grouping of the buildings does not in 
the least detract from the merit of the artistic per- 
formance. 


The Architect and 


VIDENCES of a general and sincere desire to 
reconstruct this battered and shattered old 
world on a firmer basis of goodwill are 

rapidly accumulating. Goodwill is here set down 
first because it has been until now the factor most 
neglected by the experts in political economy or in 
social science. It has been a fatal omission, vitiating 
the entire social system. There has been always, in 
the relations between human beings, too much strife. 
Competition, rivalry, contest, are, no doubt, con- 
ditions of health, strength, and development, but 
it is indisputable that these exercises can be, and 
commonly are, carried to excess, even to the ruin of 
the organism whose health they were intended to 
promote. Strife has been cultivated for its own sake. 
Sharp contentiousness has been pursued as a kind of 
sport. So much of it is everywhere seen—in politics, 
in the law, in business, in religion (and one has even 
heard of a sex war) that occasionally there is a strong 
temptation to believe that those philosophers and 
psychologists are right who declare that human 
beings are governed mainly by malevolence. 


But a society pervaded by envy, hatred, malice, 
and all uncharitableness, has in it all the elements 
of disruption. So much explosive matter in the hold 
must sooner or later blow the ship to fragments, as 
it has done in Russia and in Germany, and as it 
may do here, if pessimism is justified of its timorous 
apprehensions. So much is palpable, and there is no 
necessity to elaborate the argument. Bolshevism 
excites our horror and scorn, but our hatred of it 
should not blind us to the perception that Bolshevism 
is an extreme recoil from autocracy, than which it is 
itself a more monstrous tyranny. 


Have we not, in the building industry, our little 
autocracies? Of course we have, and it is our busi- 
ness to hold them in check, to stamp them out if 
possible, lest they provoke calamitous rezrisals. For 
there 1s is nothing more certain than that like breeds 
like ; and a saw of equal might is, “Like master, 
hike man.’ If an employer is ill-mannered and 
grudging so will his men be: and it is sometimes 
amusing, sometimes painful, to see how completely 
the assistants in an architect’s office, for instance, 
reflect the tone and temper of their chief, and copy 
his mannerisms. 


But the relationship between an architect principal 
and his assistants is not at all comparable with the 
intercourse between tue master-builder and his men, 
who, if the builder is the head of a great firm, may 


now form part of the studies at the chief archite 
tural schools, it is intended to publish from Bouche 
work a series of plates which will not only — 
of use to the student who sets out to prody 
designs of a similar character, but which yw 
be of value to those who desire knowled 
of the picturesque grouping of classic architecty; 
The late Alma Tadema, R.A., frequently paid trib: 
to the merits of Bouchet’s work, and frankly ackno 
ledged his indebtedness to the motifs drawn with su 
consummate skill and freedom. If a painter 
classical subjects did not disdain to refer to a book 
motifs, it is obvious that increased power is at the d 
posal of the architectural designer who adopts simil 
methods. In this issue are reproduced the frontispie 
to the 1851 volume, showing a reconstruction of ¢ 
Acropolis ; a title-page showing a bridge of three spa 
flanked by triumphal arches, the centre of the desi 
illustrating an unusual treatment for a pilaster wi 
entablature ; and a church interior. 


Recognising that compositions of antique det 


the Larger Unity 


hardly know each other by sight, and who act at 
talk as if they did not believe each other huma 
Too often their relationship is that of the gree 
sweater to the idle shirker, each keenly alert to snat 
an advantage from the other, each careless of t 
other’s good, and callously indifferent to any hai 
that may befall him. This is so commonly t 
relationship between employer and employed th 
the only wonder about it is that the smouldern 
malevolence does not break out more often and me 
violently. 


For this perpetual state of simmering host 
there is, in our view, but one cure, and that is mutu 
respect ; and the crux of the labour problem 
how to secure it. Certainly we shall not advan 
towards it a single step by continually raising wag 
and shortening hours. That process might go : 
until finality was reached in the form of univers 
bankruptcy; but ez route to that dismal bourne, 
would not produce mutual esteem. It would be f 
more likely to foster mutual hatred and contem) 
It would not convince the worker that the employ 
was treating him as a human being rather than 
an insensate but voracious slot machine ; and t 
worker is just now asking with pertinacity a1 
vehemence the ancient question, “Am I not a mi 
and a brother?’’ He wants to get rid of the Spi 
that prompted the remarkable notice (not — 
frequently seen now as it was of yore) posted ont 
pay-box of the building in progress: “No han 
wanted,’’ “Hands!’’? What an insulet 
necessary, even now, to state categorically that t 
meanest hod-bearer is compounded of heart and mir 
and soul and spirit? He knows it, and he wants 
see more evidence of a clear recognition that he shar 
manhood in common with his employer—has tl 
same virtues and the same faults, and is altogeth 
of the same sturdy species and the same hardy rat 


Mr. E. J. Hill, in his presidential address to t! 
Instrtute of Builders, made the very welcon 
announcement that his Institute and the R.I.B.A. hé 
at last agreed to form a joint committee to delibera 
on the needs of the industry. It follows that # 
architect has now an-excellent opportunity of meetr 
and mingling more freely with the executive elemen 
of the industry, and, in particular, by acting as mite 
mediary between employer and employed, mo 
especially by taking an active interest in the traimil 
of the craftsmen. In this way he will become a “In 
man,” and will cease to be regarded as an ineffectu 
abstraction. 
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New Homes for Workers 


‘is a commonplace of the moment that the public 
demands to be better informed on the many 
aspects of the housing question; for it 1s 
serally recognised that perfection in the home 1s 
. determining factor of domestic economy. 
shitects and reputable builders have long been in 
s2ement regarding the needs of the people, and 
se endeavoured at all times to correct imperfec- 
-s and effect improvements in planning, besides 
«ing the home convenient, pleasant to live in, and 
sutiful to look upon. The public, long-suffering 
, degree, has prayed for better things for the past 
jy years ; yet it has prayed and suffered in silence. 
[uses and cottages have been built in tens of 
;isands for workers, but not by architects, for the 
fessional man who understands the matter 1s 
ely given an opportunity to act for the worker. 

» man of limited means, dependent in many 

amces upon his salary, can, and does at times, 
aloy a solicitor to help and advise on intricate 
jcters, but he is denied, through many circum- 
faces, the nrivilege of employing an architect. 
ws reason is not far to seek, as will be seen, for 
jerto the wants of the general public in the way 
idwellings have been attended to by the jerry 
alder, who has been allowed to work his sweet will 
nhe outer suburbs regardless of efficiency, taste and 
man amenity. Who is responsible for the saw-like 
oles of the suburbs? Not the architect. Who evolved 
f miserable front passage, the poky rooms, inade- 
ite kitchens, and treacherous stairway? Who 
aved the filthy cabbage-leaf ornament over the 
jorway, fitted a set of electric bells that failed in 
i weeks? Who introduced fireplaces embellished 
vh an abomination of tessellation in the parlour, 
‘got to fit cupboards, but did not forget to select 
Srman-made locks? Not the architect, but the 
viable Uncle Jerry. Architects have long known of 
hse things, they have met in solemn conclave and 
jnounced the serrated gables, terra-cotta finials, 
i] trivial bay windows; but they were powerless to 
y. Being poor men, the architects devoted their 
sergies to public buildings. Occasionally they were 
sled upon to superintend cottages and houses for 
by landowners; at other times they built perfect 
nuses for those who could afford the cost. The 
wing suburbs of London were a nightmare to 
tem, for it fell to their lot’ to lve in the very 
nuses, fashioned by speculative and other builders, 
supied by the general body of workers. Architects 
as not snobs; they are workers. In the past the con- 
Jions of the times were against them. Hence they 
id to seek a market for their industry far removed 
fm the pockets of people of limited means. Ten 
yars or more ago Garden Cities were initiated, the 
tention being to provide homes for workers. In 
tsse Schemes architects certainly had a hand, and 
ahieved noteworthy results, but the poor tired 
wrker never had a chance to occupy such homes 
cing to various obstacles. “But why all this 
eplanation?” the plain man will say. The answer 
1 it is necessary to defend the much maligned 
fofessional man, to whom are attributed the incon- 
\nience and gaunt desolation of those Victorian 
«d Edwardian brick boxes now causing open dis- 
¢ssion, which it is only fair to state never saw any 
cher pencil than that of Uncle Jerry’s clerk, and 
hew no other specification than that compiled in the 
(talogue of the builder’s merchant. The worker 
hd to live where he could—that is to say where the 
seculative builder intended ; there was no. choice 
‘tr him, neither did there exist adequate legislation 
ther than the by-laws and the supervision of the 
rough engineer. The conspirators hatched their 


plots, mortgages were arranged, plumbers became 
master builders, then landlords, and in time pillars 
of rectitude in the local Bethel. When the Kaiser 
signed the order for mobilisation in Potsdam he 
changed all this with a stroke of his gold nib. The 
war checked all building activity. Uncle Jerry ceased 
to play the part of public benefactor, and became a 
sergeant-major in a Labour battalion. The National 
Housing Council, who had long anticipated the 
needs for bettering the homes of workers, redoubled 
their activities, prominent members of the Govern- 
ment were interviewed, and immediate legislation was 
insisted upon. In time the issue was debated in the 
House, and the measure unanimously carried. All 
sorts of information regarding dwellings was 
gathered in, workers’ houses in different parts of 
England were studied and data collected. The 
Government promoted a competition among archi- 
tects under the auspices of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, with results well known. Mean- 
while new villages, designed by architects engaged 
by the Office of Works, were arising near the 
munition centres. The workers were beginning to 
taste good things. 

At last the desire of the general mass of the public 
for sound architecture is manifest. Everybody wants 
an architect, and evervbody is entitled to have the 
advice of a man well versed in this branch of 
technical and specialised training. The difficulty of 
bringing together architects and the public who desire 
better homes has been overcome by the _ public- 
spirited action of the proprietors of the “ Daily 
Express’’ and the “Sunday Express,’’ who aim at 
securing the best types of design for houses. To 
this end the public Press, realising the urgent 
problems of the moment, has stepped into the 


breach, becoming for the nonce both patron to the 


artist and benefactor to the worker. The terms of the 
competition have already been announced. The 
premiums offered are handsome. It is a competition 
open to professionals and amateurs, with immense 
scope for those of both groups with ideas. The next 
month will see much energy and the covering of 
many sheets of paper, and it will be interesting to 
see the innovations recommended by the competitors. 
We understand that the enterprise of the proprietors 
of our. contemporaries, includes a comprehensive 
exhibition. To this end the Wesleyan Hall at 
Westminster has been secured for the exhibition 
of models, and all sorts of labour-saving devices 
will be on view. No other machinery but that of a 
great newspaper could have started a scheme of such 
magnitude for the public good. In the first place 
the competition enables the architect and the amateur 
to meet on a common platform, where the rules of 
the encounter will be observed... The results will, with- 
out doubt, show the architect to be a man of parts, 
and the amateur to be a man with ideas. Not only 
will it be possible during the exhibition for _ the 
general public to get in touch with specimens of the 
architect’s and builder’s industry, but for the frst 
time in history the ability of the professional 
architect is at the disposal of the worker, in so far 
as it intimately concerns the ordering of his’ home. 
With the consensus of opinion against him, Uncle 
Jerry, now demobilised from his unit and wearing 
civvies, will not have the courage to order rows of 
brick boxes to stand rigidly to attention, neither will 
it lie in his power to offer work to the men who 
shouldered the rifle and handled the pick:and spade 
in Flanders. If he is wise he will seek the services 
of the architect to guide him; and it is possible that 
his choice may fall upon those who win prizes.in the 
“Daily Express’’ competition. 
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THE WEEK’S NEWS FROM FAR AND NEAR. 


Appointment. 
Mr. F. Morrall Maddox, A.R.I.B:A., 
M.S.A., the assistant architect to the 


Stoke-on-Trent Education Committee, has 
been appointed architectural assistant to 
the borough surveyor of Southport. 


R.I.B.A. Exhibition of War Memorials. 

Members of the Royal Institute of 
3ritish Architects willing to lend their 
designs of war memorials for exhibition are 
requested to send in their names to the 
Secretary, R.I.B.A., 9, Conduit Street, W., 
at the earliest possible date. 


“The Principles of Town Planning.” 

The first of a short course of lectures on 
town planning was delivered at the Not- 
tingham University College on March 5, 
under the auspices of the local branch of 
the Workers’ Educational Association. 
The speaker was Mr. H. Clapham Lander, 
F.R.I.B.A., and his subject “The Prin- 
ciples of Town Planning.” 


Ten Million Bricks at Bridgwater. 

Brickmaking firms in Bridgwater have 
been asked by the Government to hold in 
reserve a supply of ten million bricks in 
connection with the new housing scheme. 
A national demand has been presented! on 
behalf of the men engaged in the clay 
industries for an increase of 1os. per week 
and a forty-four hour week. This demand 


will come before the Court of Arbitration’ 


appointed by the Ministry of Labour. 


Manchester. Proposed Extension of 
Boundaries. 

The proposal to extend the Manchester 
borough boundaries and to create Ashton- 
under-Lyne a county borough is being re- 
vived. According to a statement of the 
borough surveyor, there are only forty- 
eight acres of land in the borough suitable 
for building houses. . On the basis of 
twelve houses to the acre this would pro- 
vide for fewer than 600 houses, The 
Council propose to erect 1,000 houses, and 
additional land is also required for possible 
new works and industries and future 
general development. Another important 
factor is the increasing county calls upon 
the borough, which now amount to a rate 
of 1s. 5d. in the pound. 


London Housing Schemes. 

It is understood that the L.C.C. and all 
the local authorities in Greater London 
will combine in the production of a plan 
for meeting the estimated deficit of 300,000 
houses in their area. Sixty to seventy per 
cent. of the 1,800 local authorities through- 
out the country are also engaged on 
housing schemes. Twenty such schemes 
have been approved by the Board since 
February 6, when the terms of the Trea- 
sury’s financial assistance were settled. 
Under these terms the local authority is 
insured against any loss beyond the 
amount of a penny rate. This means that 
the London County Council must lose 
£180,000 before any help can be received 
from the Treasury. 


Peterborough Brickfields. 

The great brickfields of Peterborough 
are getting to work again; we shall have 
need of all the bricks they can turn out. 
The visitor who approaches Peterborough 
for the first time is amazed by the vast 
congregation of tall kiln chimneys: no 
other country cathedral city in England 
has such singularly _unecclesiastical 
adjuncts. It was not far from Peter- 


borough that the oil-well was discovered 
which excited so much newspaper and 
expert interest not long ago. It has been 
known for years that petroleum exists 1n 
certain strata in the district, and the 
excellence of the clay for brickmaking 1s 
partly due to the presence of petroleum. 


War Memorial, Carlisle. 

The Corporation invite designs for a 
monument as war memorial. Particulars 
of (Mr, H.C. “Marks, city. surveyor; 
Carlisle. 

French Architects and Builders. 

It is alleged by a writer in the “Daily 
Mirror” that French provincial architects 
and building “experts” are already making 
their fortunes merely by giving advice. 
Many are travelling from place to place to 
do nothing but anspect damaged houses. 
The supply of advisers cannot cope with 
the demand. 


Lhe Rebuilding of Ypres. 

The idea of preserving Ypres as a “ per- 
manent monument ”’ of the ruthlessness of 
the enemy is not accepted by the Munici- 
pal Council. The practical reasons for 
their objections were set forth (says a Paris 
message) at a meeting at the town hall of 
Touquet-Paris-Plage, at which the Burgo- 
master of Ypres, M. Colaert, recalled that 
as early as June 24, 1917, a resolution was 
passed demanding that the town of Ypres 
should be rebuilt in its entirety on the old 
site. “ Those who wish to move Ypres,” 
he continued, “lose sight of the fact that 
a third of the town still exists, either 
above ground or under the ground ; water 
mains running from the two splendid lakes 
of Dickebusch and Zillebeke ; a network of 
drains such as is to be found nowhere else 
in Flanders; gas mains, street paving, 
foundations of ruined houses, a number of 
vaulted cellars which have resisted bom- 
bardment. ” The Municipal Coun- 
cil unanimously approved the point of 
view of M. Colaert, and decided upon 
“the reconstruction of the unfortunate 
city on the site where our ancestors built 
it a thousand years ago, giving to it its 
former character and aspect, and raising 
from their ruins its monuments and 
artistic facades.’’ 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


March 29.—‘‘ Daily Mail”? Ideal 
(Workers’) Homes. 

Designs to be sent to Secretary, “ Daily 
Mail” Ideal (Workers’) Homes Competi- 
tion, 130, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 
For particulars, see Journal of Feb- 
ruary 26. 


April 12.—Trade Mark Design. 
Design to be sent to “Sales Promotion 
Department, Messrs. Robert Ingham, 
Clark, and Co., Ltd., West Ham Abbey, 
Stratford, E.15. (See our issue for 
February 26.) 


April 14,—* Daily Express” Model 
Hlomes Competition. 

All enquries in.connection with the com- 
petition and the Model Homes Exhibition 
should be addressed to the Editor, “ Daily 
Express,’’ Shoe Lane, E.C.4, and the enve- 
lopes should be marked “Model Homes 
Exhibition.” 

The assessors are Mr, Henry T. Hare, 
President of the Royal Institute of British 


1919. 

| 
Architects ; Mr. Wilham Du 
F.R.IB.A.; Mr. A. E. Righ 
F.R.I.B.A. For particulars see our ig 
of March 5, also page 173 of this num 


TRADE AND CRAFT. _ 


A Trade Dinner. 

The works foremen of Waygood-0 
Ltd., the lift engineers, held their ann 
dinner at the Bedford Head Hotel, Tot 
ham Court Road, W.C., on Caled 
March 1. The company numbered ah 
thirty, and included Mr. D. W. R1Gp 
(managing director). The dinner was) 
lowed by a full programme of speech ; 
song. 


Sctentific Cooking and Heating. 

As an undoubted gas - saver, 
‘Florence’? Patent ‘ Recordaim 
Ring Table Cooker, introduced . 
the London Warming and Venti 
ing Co., Ltd., has quickly achie 
great popularity; but the enterp 
ing inventor, Mr. A. P. Florenee, | 
recently gone ‘‘ one better ’’? even on 
own efficiency, having now, after care 
experiments and tests, succeeded in ec 
bining with the ‘‘ Record”? One R 
Cooker the valuable addition of an am 
hot-water service—sufficient not only 
the washing of dishes, etc., but for a sn 
bath for the children, for whilst perfoi 
ing the function of cooking, the ring is 
the same time heating an ingeniously ¢ 
structed boiler beneath the hot-plate ¢ 
nected to a fifteen-gallon cylinder, 

As ‘the accompanying illustrat 
shows, the whole apparatus is very née 
compact, and simple to control, wh 
makes its use a pleasure instead o 
burden for the cook or housewife—he 
the esteem in which it is held by th 
who have adopted it, at once enabl 
them to keep well within the gas rat 
and to banish worry. It will cook 
dinner for a large family—ten people- 
the exceedingly small cost of two-pei 
per hour with gas even at its present hi 
price, consuming only 35 ft. of gas ° 
hour in the process. Moreover, it is 
expensive, though strong and durable. 

For the convenience of those with 
gas supply the cooker may be used in 
junction with a specially designed lan 
and for large establishments a larger s 
is made with a double hot-plate and ov 
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THE 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


“4 Builder on Architects.”’ 

(RS,—Your correspondent signing him- 
~ J. F. M., in your issue of March 5, 
ydly goes to the root of the matter in 
pking sweeping complaints against the 
whitectural profession. His charges 
wear to be: (1) That architects are in- 
sable of designing housing schemes; 
_ that out-of-date timber specifications 
» still adhered to; (3) that the usual 
«ns of payment on account are unfair ; 
. that the profession is not very expedi- 
jis in settling accounts; (5) that ‘the 
yhitect’s fees are made sure by pay- 
rnt out of the builder’s first instalment ; 
4 that builders want fewer prime costs 
ved on to their tenders; (7) that details 
, not set out at the time of tendering. 
“here are good reasons why items 1 to 5 
duld not be laid to the door of the archi- 
ut. Let me take them seriatim: 

tem 1.—It will be admitted that neither 
} architects nor all builders are fit to be 
‘rusted with housing schemes. the Sis 
ely for those responsible to see ‘that the 
whitect as well as the builder selected 
ill have the necessary capacity and ex- 
»ience for the work proposed, whether 
te a housing scheme or a factory. 

item 2.—Architects should not be 
ymed for using standard specifications. 
fe Builders’ Institute should meet the 
[stitute of Architects and agree upon a 
feral specification to meet the present- 
jy position. Your correspondent would 
| better to attack his trade association 
‘her than the architectural profession for 
flowing an obsolete trade custom. 

‘tem 3.—The question of a new contract 
fim has been under consideration for a 
lig while. This, again, is a matter for 
vir correspondent to take up with his 
tide association. 

{tem 4.—This is a matter for the sur- 
wor rather than the architect. Ona 
sall contract, where the architect is act- 
if without a surveyor, there may be 
day, but is it always on the architect’s 
se? Are builders notorious for render- 
ig their accounts promptly ? 

{tem 5.—Surely your correspondent is 
eifusing the surveyor with the architect. 
le former receives his fees through ‘the 
bilder, but not the latter. 

{tem 6,.—From your correspondent’s 
mthod of statement, there is here pos- 
sle an intolerable inference that archi- 
tts receive personally the discounts. One 
Ganot believe that this construction is the 
ve intended. The trade will generally 
eree that many architects overdo the 
time costs items. I‘ is very irritating to 
# competent builder to see so-called 
secialists brought on to the job to carry 
ct at high prices work that in many cases 
tn be equally well done by the builder. 
lom the architect’s side it must be 
emitted that this practice has grown 
Ging to the builder himself sub-letting so 
tach work. One cannot Jay down hard- 
éd-fast rules—so much depends on the 
(pacity of the builder employed. 

Item 7.—Your correspondent scores a 
fint here. Generally speaking, the archi- 
&t’s work should be more forward before 
icomes to the builder’s hands. 

In conclusion it may seem that ‘‘ The 
Vievances of a Builder ’? might be a more 
fitable title for your correspondent’s 
lter. The builders’ and architects’ in- 
‘rests should be identical; where they 
»pear to clash, representations to their 
ispective associations should do more 
sod than letters to the Press. War con- 
tions have shown where the institutes 
4d associations have failed in the past. 
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They are more alivé to mutual interests 
now, and it is the duty of all members to 
take more interest in their associations and 
thus add to the efficiency of such organisa- 
tions. W. M. HI. 


Architects’ Assistants. 

SiRS,—We beg to thank you for publish- 
ing our letter signed “ Draughtsmen”’ in 
your issue of the 26th ult. 

We have received enquiries and promises 
of support from all parts of the United 
Kingdom, and we also find there has been 
a quite independent movement of a similar 
kind with which we have amalgamated, 
and have held a preliminary joint meeting, 
at which a provisional committee was 
elected. 

We have formulated a scheme for a 
combination of salaried architects, civil 
engineers, quantity surveyors, draughts- 
men, and technical assistants under the 
title of “Architectural Assistants’ Profes- 
sional Union,” and shall call an open meet- 
ing at an early date which will be pub- 
lished in your valuable paper in due 
course. 

Signed on behalf of the Provisional 
Committee, GEORGE S. FOX. 
(Temporary address) 87, Mostyn Road, 

Brixton, S.W.0o. 


LEGAL. 


Di apidations : Liability to Repair. 
Merriden uv. Kellett. 


Februarv 25. Officias Referee’s Court, Before Mr 


Muir Mackenzie. 

This was a claim for damages under a 
repairing clause in an expired lease of a 
house in. Milson Street. West Kensington. 
The clause relating to dilapidations was of 
the usual character, and the point in dis- 
pute was whether certain repairs in respect 
of which a claim was made came within the 
covenant. 

Mr. Barrington Ward) with Mr. Samuel, 
appeared for the plaintiff, and Mr. Slater 
represented the defendant. 

Mr. Barrington Ward, stating the plain- 
tif’s case, said that he was suing the 
executors of the late Thomas Parker, to 
whom the property was demised by Mr. 
Stephen Harding in April, 1897, for 
twenty-one years at a rental of £55 a year. 
Mr. Parker died in 1916, and by his will 
appointed the defendant, with another, as 
his executors, that other. person having 
since died. The defendant admitted the 
title, but did not admit that the covenant 
made him liable for the whole of the re- 
pairs in respect of which the .claim was 
made. When. the term was about to 
expire in 1918 the plaintiff sent Mr. Gordon 
Smith, a surveyor, down to inspect the 
premises, and that gentleman prepared a 
schedule of dilapidations which was after- 
wards sent on to the defendant. The 
work which Mr. Gordon Smith said! was 
necessary to be done amounted to 
£212 os. 6d. West Kensington seemed to 
have fallen on evil davs, but that was no 
reason why the defendant should not be 
called upon to put the premises in the state 
of repair required by the lease. His sub- 
mission was that the dilapidations were 
clearly established, and that the amounts 
charged for doing the work were reason- 
able and fair. The prices were taken 
upon the 1918 basis for both labour and 
materials. Mr. Falkner, a qualified quan- 
tity surveyor, also went over the premises 
in January of this year and supported Mr. 
Gordon Smith’s schedule, except that he 
put the total cost at a little higher figure. 
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One item to which’ he desired to call 
special attention was the roof, which was 
so badly perished that in Mr. Smith’s 
opinion it required absolute renewal. For 
this only two-thirds of the cost (£45 38.) 
was charged. Owing to the rise in the 
price of zinc it was thought that asphalt 
might be substituted, and by that the cost 
had been reduced, 

Mr. Charles Gordon Smith, architect 
and surveyor, of 56, Cannon Street, E.C., 
gave evidence as to his inspection of the 
premises. He said that the neighbour- 
hood was one which had come down very 
much. The houses in the street were all 
large and old-fashioned, and the ground 
floor of the house in question had, at some 
time or other, been converted into a shop, 
and for that purpose part of the rails of 
the forecourt had been removed. He 
found the premises in a very deplorable 
condition. The roof was absolutely 
perished, letting the water, through, and 
the whole place was exceedingly dirty. All 
the defects stated in his schedule were 
observable when he first went over the pre- 
mises, and the repairs he had recom- 
mended were in every case necessary. The 
cost. of an asphalt roof would be £52 Ios., 
while a zinc roof would cost £87 7s.—the 
size of the roof being 4o ft. by 15 ft. In 
making out his schedule he had endea- 
voured to be reasonable and not make any 
fancy charges against the tenant. The 
prices charged were for good work, having 
regard to the class of property. 

Mr. William John - Falkner, quantity 
surveyor, of 116, Jermyn Street, St. 
James’s, gave confirmatory evidence. 

The defendant and a builder gave evi- 
dence for the defence, the former stating 
the condition of the house when he took it, 
and the repairs which he had done during 
his tenancy, and the latter giving his view 
as to the cost of doing the work specified 
in the schedule. 

The Official Referee, in giving judg- 
ment, said that the repairing covenants 1n 
this case were of a very stringent 
character, and the Court of Appeal had 
held that a tenant was bound to fulfil such 
covenants strictly and leave the premises 
in a good condition. Where parts fell into 
such a condition that they could not be 
repaired. the tenant was bound to renew 
them. If when he took the premises they 
were out of repair he would have to put 
them in repair, unless they were in such a 
condition as to be beyond repair. The 
experts called in support of the claim had 
not taken into account the condition 
of the building at the time the defendant 
entered, and he had to consider what it was 
that had to be put in repair and what 
kind of building it was. He had to con- 
sider first the value of the house, and, 
secondly, the rental. The rental was 
originally £55 a year, afterwards reduced 
to £40, and the original cost of the house 
could not have been more than £800 or 
£900. He thought he would be wrong if 
he were to. award £200 for the breach of 
covenant in the case of this comparatively 
small house. Having regard to all the 
facts of the case, he had arrived at the 
conclusion that £107 was the sum he 
ought to award, and for that amount there 
would be judgment. Execution would be 
for £67, as £40 had been paid into Court, 
and that would be paid out to plaintiff. 
The plaintiff would have the costs except 
in regard to the. second expert witness 
called by him, whose evidence was un- 
necessary. 

Judgment was entered for the plaintiff 
accordingly. 


———————_—— 


THE 


OBITUARY. 


William Brindley, F.G.S., 
FRM. 

Concerning ‘Mr. William Brindley (of 
Messrs. Farmer and Brindley), who died on 
February Io in his eighty-seventh year, we 
have received from Mr. W. S. Weatherley 
an interesting obituary notice, which we 
have been obliged to hold over for want of 
space. 


Mr. 


Mr. Fred Bath. 

Mr. Fred Bath, WeR.TB.Ase ions, Sor 
Salisbury, who has just died after under- 
going an operation, was in his seventy- 
second year, and had been in practice at 
Salisbury for forty-six years. He was the 
architect of the Albert Bridge Flour Mills, 
Battersea, S.W., and of the County Hall, 
Fisherton Schools, Milford Manor, New 
Sarum House, etc., of Salisbury, and of 
the Memorial Church at Sherfield English, 
and many other works in Wiltshire, 
Dorsetshire, Somersetshire, Middlesex, 
and Surrey. 


Mr. Lucien Serraillier. 

We greatly regret to announce the death 
of Mr. Lucien. Serraillier. 

Mr. Serraillier’s experience was a 
varied and interesting one. He was born 
in London of French parents, and was 
educated in this country. Hie commenced 
his professional career as a pupil with the 
civil engineering firm of Hawkshaw and 
Sons, Westminster. At a comparatively 
early age he took up railway engineering 
construction in South America. After a 
year or two he then returned: to Europe, 
working in France, Belgium, and 
England. At the Paris International 
Exhibition of 1900 he was appointed as 
secretary to the jury, and was thus brought 
into contact with many interesting people, 
making many friendships which lasted 
throughout his life. 

Shortly after his return to England he 
became acquainted with Sir William 
Mather, and what may be considered his 
main life work commenced. Sir William 
Mather had recently been much impressed 
with the prospects of the use of reinforced 
concrete, as it was then being developed 
in the United States, and asked Mr. 
Serraillier to revisit America to report on 
the prospects of forming a reinforced 
concrete company in England. The result 
of this visit and report was the formation 
of the Patent Indented Steel Bar Company, 
as it was then called, in London, to acquire 
and work the patents held by the. Corru- 
gated Bar Company of St. Louis. 

Mr. Serraillier was appointed manager 
of the company, and held that position 
from its commencement, subsequently 
becoming a director. 

In every way he was. a very exceptional 
man. Asa chess player he had few equals 
in this country, or, indeed, in the world, 
and although he had not recently played 
much in public, he was formerly very well 
known at the City of London Club. of which 
he was at one time champion. Though not 
of deep scientific learning, his active mind 
enabled him to follow with the utmost inte- 
rest any development of science or thought 
with which he came into contact, and he 
did not limit his activities to his every-day 
business affairs. ; 

He had a leading part in the formation 
of the Concrete Institute, and had been a 
member of the Council from the com- 
mencement. He took a great interest in 
literature and history, and for some time 
past had been busily engaged on a com- 


most 
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pulation of historical data with a view to 
giving a more comprehensive outlook on 
the relation of simultaneous events in 
different parts of the world, and the 
development of different lines of thought 
and invention in successive stages of the 
development of civilisation. 


ENQUIRY ANSWERED. 


Formule for Rolled Foist and Concrete 
Floors. 

K. (Notts) writes: “Can you please tell 
me where I can obtain information as to 
the design of floors as sketched? [Not 
reproduced.] It is the method of calcula- 
tion for the above that I require.” 

—There are sections scattered through 
some of the handbooks issued by manufac- 
turers of rolled joists and books on build- 
ing construction showing the combination 
of steel joists and concrete for floors, but 
the writer knows of no hook specially con- 
cerned with their design. The formule 
necessary for working out the strength of 
such combinations are, unfortunately, 
rather troublesome to apply. As a rough 
approximation, it may be taken that when 
joists are embedded in concrete with not 
less than 1 in. cover above and below, small 
joists (up to 4% in. deep) are increased in 
strength 100 per cent., medium joists (up 
to gin. deep) are increased in strength 50 
per cent., and large joists (over gin. deep) 
are increased in strength 25 per cent., 
allowance being made for weight of con- 
crete. The ratio of limiting span to 
depth of a rolled joist without concrete is 
20, with concrete of same depth 24, with 
concrete 50 per cent. deeper 30, with con- 
crete twice depth of joist 36. 

For exact calculation let n = distance in 
inches from upper surface to neutral axis 
of combined section. 

m= modular ratio of elasticity of steel 
and concrete = 15. 

A = sectional area of rolled steel joist in 
square inches. 

b = breadth of concrete (forming flange 
of tee beam) in inches by L.C.C. Regula- 
tion No. 82. 

d= depth in inches of centre of gravity 


of steel section from upper surface of 

concrete. 

pea Ay 2bd ) 
us b | Gn 


I : e = equivalent moment of inertia of 
combined section about the neutral axis. 
I:s =moment of inertia of the steel 


about its own axis. See table of proper- 
ties. 
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B= maximum bending moment due to 
dead weight and superimposed load in 
pound-inches. 

c = compressive working stress in con- 
crete = 600 pds. /ins.2, 

W = safe working load in pounds uni- 
formly distributed over area carried by 
each joist. ; 

] = span of joist in inches. 

R= moment of resistance of combined 
section in pound-inches. 


R=B=?* : 28 
N 
w — 16¢c 1 e 
n | 

w = total load in lbs. per foot super. 

_ 144 W 

hal b 
For safe superimposed load deduct 


weight of floor. HENRY ADAMS. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOC 
TION OF IRELAND. 


At a meeting of the members of | 
Architectural Association of Treland—} 
M. J. Burke, president, in the chair 
lecture was delivered by Mr. R. M. Buti 
F.R.I.B.A., entitled ‘‘A Chat on 
Materials and Art.’’ 

The lecturer dealt with a variety of s) 
jects relating to the more extended use 
Irish materials in relation to building, g 
referred to the efforts of the Joint Co 
mittee of 'the R.I.A.I. and the Dublin 7 
dustrial Development Association in ¢ 
lecting information about Irish ‘build 
stones, Irish limestones- and  grani 
were the natural building material to ; 
in Dublin, both from a practical and 
esthetic point of view. He deprecated { 
use of imported terra-cotta, and poini 
out that imported stone usually perisk 


rapidly. The importance of the devek 
ment of a cement industry was e 
phasised. Good hand-made bricks } 


practically ceased to be made in Irelan 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE 
CO. LIMITE: 


The seventieth report of the Prudent 
Assurance Company was submitted by i 
directors at the annual meeting. Fr 
this report we observe an increase 
£1,275,034 in the premiums received 01 
the year 1917. Of the claims of the ye 
which amounted to £5,337,976, £405, 
were in respect of war items. The nu 
ber of deaths was 16,276. The premiu 
received in the industrial branch show 
increase of £359,545. -The assets oft 
company in all branches, as shown int 
balance-sheet, are £113,364,362, whic 
after deduction of the balance 
£4,237,500, owing in respect of the advar 
for purchase of War Loan, shows 
increase of £5,330,991 over 1917. |T 
Staff Provident Fund—founded in 18 
for the benefit of the outdoor staff—n 
amounts to £308,847. In the report me 
tion is made of the influenza epiden 
which visited the country at the end 
the year, and whose effects were felt byt 
company with extreme severity, a St 
exceeding £650,000 being paid to # 
cause in the industrial branch. 
vacancy in the directorate caused by t 
death of Sir Philip Spencer Gregory h 
been filled by the appointment of Mr. G 
Philip Harben, O.B.E. The ret 
directors are John Irvine Boswell, MI 
Mr. Frederick Schooling, and Mr, Jam 
Moon, who offer themselves for re-electio 
The auditors, Mr. Philip Secretan ai 
Mr. William Henry Nicholls also off 
themselves for re-election. 


COMING “EVEN 


THURSDAY, MARCH 20. 
The Society of Architects, 28, Bedio. 


Square, W.C.1. -- Ordinary meetin 
Paper by Mr. Ambrose Poynter < 
“Architecture in South-Eastern Italy 


(lantern). 8 p.m. 


: FRIDAY, MARCH 21. s 

The Institute of Mechanical Enginee! 
Great George Street Westminster, S.W- 
General meeting. Paper by H. C. Arm 
tage” on “Jigs, Tools, and Spee 
Machines, with their relation to the Pr 
duction of Standardised Parts.” 6 p.m 
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Women and Housing 


HE final report of the Women’s Housing Sub- 
Committee appointed by the Advisory Council 
of the Ministry of Reconstruction is now in 
the hands of the public. 

There is really nothing fresh to be said on the 
‘subject, and, as a matter of fact, the thirteen women 
\of the Committee, with their two secretaries, have 
merely been at infinite pains to rediscover all the com- 
monplaces which have been familiar for the last fifteen 
or twenty years to the increasing army of architects 
who have made a study of working-class housing. 
Any new light on the matter from the feminine 
angle’. will be looked for’ in’ vain in this 
report, but the male student of housing will feel no 
surprise, and may even be a trifle amused or irritated, 
| according to his nature, by the calm “ Fiat-lux air” 
with which the Committee proclaims its platitudes. If 
\from one point of view then the report proves 
‘disappointing, on the other hand it is gratifying to the 
architect to find that a Committee of able women, 
approaching the question from another side, have 
found in it little or nothing which he had overlooked, 
and that their labours confirm him in the comforting 
| suspicion that, after all, he knows perhaps as much 
| about his business as his many critics. 


There is no need to deal with the report in detail. 
All the familiar friends are there—larger sculleries, 
right aspects, correct arrangement of doors, windows, 
and fireplaces; more space for coals, food, and the 
inevitable perambulator; the desirability of parlours, 
| bedrooms made to contain beds, easier stairs, better 
_appliances for cooking, separate bathrooms, and so 
-on and so forth; all is included, and a good deal 
besides of sound if somewhat Utopian recommenda- 
tions as to social centres, playgrounds, and such 
-matters—all ancient history enough, but, as might be 
expected, well arranged, clearly and sensibly handled. 


Whether any useful end is served by pointing out 

| that bay-windows increase the floor area of rooms, 

chimneys are useful as ventilators, and that one of the 

}main functions of a window is the admission of light, 
one must leave to the judgment of the Committee. 


__ Much attention is devoted also to labour-saving 
details and appliances, and here we are on more 
doubtful ground. One highly skilled and experienced 
housewife of our acquaintance maintains that to keep 

even an ordinary sink sweet and clean is more trouble 
than to dispose otherwise of waste water. This is an 
_ extreme and a paradoxical view of course ; but all these 

complications—constant hot-water supply, electric 

cookers, radiators, so-called self-cleaning sashes, e¢ hoc 
genus omne—all provide occasion for untimely break- 
downs, frequent repairs, and expert supervision, and 


, 


may prove in many cases more attractive in theory 
than helpful in practice. The children will, at any 
rate, enjoy them. The sash hinged to open inwards 
will furnish Irene with a splendid if transitory swing, 
and Percy will find entertainment in short-circuiting 
the electric iron with mother’s scissors. 

To the real troubles and difficulties of the cottage- 
builder no reference is to be found in the report; 
presumably they are outside its scope. No one builds 
minute sculleries from a perverse desire to afflict the 
good wife with cramp, nor erects steep staircases to 
afford untravelled brethren an inexpensive substitute 
for the exhilaration of mountaineering. The motive 
has been the attempt to do more than can be done 
with a wholly inadequate sum, and it must be admitted 
that, granted certain conditions of cost, accommoda- 
tion, frontage, and so on, the ordinary builder’s house, 
with its back addition, detestable though it be, is an 
almost unique solution of a kind of indeterminate 
equation, and 1s actually good value for the money. 

As this Journalis read by many people~ beside 
architects and builders, it. may be worth while to 
develop this point somewhat. The difficulties of cottage 
building are of two kinds, geometric and economic. 
By geometric difficulties are to be understood 
those problems of the placing of solids in space which 
are inherent in all planning. The omnipotence of the 
“Daily Mail ’’ cannot bring into being the ideal home 
—such a thing is an impossibility, for all planning is 
compromise, and to make a coherent building in 
which each part is ideally perfect in dimensions, 
‘aspect, andl arrangement cannot be done. Every 
practical designer Knows this, but the fact 1s not 
generally grasped by the amateur. Rooms may be 
compared with crystals—a single crystal can be grown 
perfect, but as soon as two or more grow together 


they interfere with each other, and imperfection 


results. 
The economic difficulty is plain to all. Everyone 
knows that for years before the war it had become 


increasingly difficult to build cottages at a cost that 


would admit of an economic return in-rent, and that 
the supply had fallen far below the demand, while the 
dislocation of building due to the war has made the 
position infinitely worse. The cottage-builder-1s now 
further faced with demands for greatly increased 
accommodation, better materials and workmanship: 
and much elaborated accessories, and that at a time 
when the cost of building is at least doubled. The 
vast building schemes now being pushed forward with 
the promise of Government financial aid are doubtless 
absolutely necessary as a temporary expedient, but 
the problem cannot be solved permanently in that 
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way. To back a losing business with public money 
merely shifts the burden without reducing it, and if 
houses are going under their market value something 
else must stand at more than its value as a compensa- 
tion. People are beginning to realise, if slowly and 
reluctantly, that the alluring notion of a vast store of 
magical State wealth over and above the sum of 
individual wealth is an illusion, and that though the 
payment of the bill may be evaded for a time it will 
come in again later with-interest. 


There is also a less obvious aspect of this matter. 
In the case of houses intended for people who have 
been accustomed to employ servants it 1s conceivable 
that careful planning and labour-saving devices may 
render a servant or servants unnecessary, and it is not 
always perceived that the wages, lodging, and keep 
of the most incompetent “general’’ represent the 
interest on at least £1,000, while the cost of a really 
accomplished maid “capitalised” amounts to a much 
larger sum. 

This is a point which architects might well urge on 
their more well-to-do clients; but in working-class 
households servants are, of course, not employed, and 
the dividend from improvements is paid in health and 
leisure, which are not immediately translatable into 
cash, and though in the long run they would have an 
economic effect, working people do not, as a rule, take 
long views, and these items would not be altogether 
realisable as increased rent. This sounds ‘cold- 
blooded, but so long as our social system rests on 
money values it is nevertheless true. 

ALLEN. FOXLEY. 


THE SUPPLEMENTARY PLATES. 
Central Feature of a Public Building. 

HIS sketch to half-inch scale for the central 
feature of a public building in the West of 
England was prepared by Messrs. Richardson 

and Gill, FF.R.I.B.A. It is an example of their 


earlier manner, having been prepared some years ago. 


Restoration of Decorative Details from the Basilica 
Ulpia. 

These exceedingly beautiful details from the 
Ulpian Basilica owe no less to the imaginative insight 
than to the architectural and archeological knowledge 
of Canina, who, in his magnificent portfolios of 
restorations, ‘has laid all architects under a lasting 
obligation by furnishing them with an abundance of 
classical examples to imitate in spirit 1f not in form. 


A Capitol for the League of Nations. 
This lay-out, of which the lower illustration on the 
plate shows the key, will be studied with interest im 
conjunction with the article which begins on page 183. 


Cottage Design. 

With a view to bringing out the importance of each 
of the chief features of cottage design, to which refer- 
ence was made last week, a double-page supplement 
is included in this issue. In this a number of eleva- 
tions (or variations of one elevation) are shown, 


together with the plan common to all. No. 1 shows - 


an elevation upon the lines of dwellings already 
erected officially and from designs by qualified archi- 
tects. No. 2 shows the improvement effected by a 
good roof and better treatment of chimneys. No. 3 
shows the value of better proportion and disposition of 
windows. No. 4 shows how the design may be pulled 
together by introduction of horizontal lines, etc. 
No. 5 shows the enormous value of good doorways, 
etc. No. 5 should be compared with No. 1. It-will be 
noticed that the surfaces of each and other details 
have been treated alike, so that the comparison should 
bea fairone. It would have been easy to have varied 


the treatment so as to emphasise the contrast, but care 
has been taken not to do so. The back and end 
elevations, together with cross and _ longitudinal 
séctions and detail of door-hoods, are included to com- 
plete. A rough comparison is also made drawing 
attention to the extras involved in No. 5 by com- 


parison with No. 1. _ It is obvious that if architects are” 


not allowed reasonable scope buildings such as No. 1 
must result, and the erection of numbers of such 
buildings would be a national disaster. The number 
of features is very great which go to produce the 
difference between architecture and mere building. 


The Town Hall, St. Albans. 


This building stands at the southern extremity 
of St. Peter’s Street, facing the market place, 
with a setting of brick houses to the mght and 
left, homely in charm and mellowed by time. The 
architect, George Smith, was a native of Hertford- 
shire. He was born at Aldennam, a few miles distant, 
and at an early age was architect, in 1797, to Robert 
Furze Brettingham, at his office, No. 9, Berkeley 
Square, London. In 1802 Smith assisted various 
other architects. including Daniell, Alexander, and 
Beazley. When he was asked in 1828 to design the 
new Town Hall at St. Albans, his reputation stood 
high ; he could call attention to half-a-dozen 
London buildings of fair size. After various delays 
operations were begun on the site in St. Peter's 
Street. Early in 1829 some ancient almshouses were 
cleared away and the materials sold, and within a 
year the works were completed and opened for public 
use. -The scheme as designed and carried out con 


sisted of accommodation for the civic authorities, a — 
magistrates’ court with subsidiary entrances, public — 


corridors, cells in the basement, and a large 
assembly room at the first-floor level. The 


architect’s treatment of the design must be regarded 

as highly successful, the plan good, the ornament — 
appropriate in selection, and the external aspect — 
dignified and original, especially the tribuna on the _ 
main front and the way in which the theme of the — 
ordonnance is maintained both externally and _ 


internally at this part of the building. Some years 
ago the structure was considerably altered, unfortu- 


nately to its detriment, and many interesting — 


features of the interior were swept away. Mr 
Stanley Salisbury, A.R.I.B.A., to whom we are 


indebted for the measured drawings on our, plate, 
informs us that he has endeavoured to show the 


building as it was originally designed. 


STREET DECORATIONS FOR PEACE. 


2 EACE hath her victories.” When peace 15 
celebrated, we are promised a certain degree 
of dignity in the decorations. An early 


indication of this intention is conveyed by the obelisks - 


and masts now being placed on each side of the Mall. 


It is a very welcome beginning ; for these accessones” 


of pageantry do not follow the desolating precedents 
and stale conventions that for so long have brought 


street decorations into derision. - It is to be hoped that — 


the ancient device of swathing a scaffold pole in red 
baize in the ineffectual attempt to disguise it as @ 


“Venetian mast” will not materialise on this occasion. — 


To assist the visible movement towards dignity an 
decorum—a movement which, in pageants of the 
immediate past, was greatly accelerated by Mr. Frank 
Brangwyn’s fine archways—we shall shortly publish 


examples of historical decorations designed by archi- | 
tects in former times. These examples will represent — 
various periods, countries, and occasions, and will, we | 
trust, have considerable influence towards renderimg — 


the forthcoming display worthy of the greatest celebra- | 


tion known to history. 
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Bureaucracy and the Building Trade. 


VERY necessary protest against the attitude of 
Government Departments towards the building 
industry has been made by the Building 

Trades Parliament, who roundly declare that the 
lelay which is causing so much mischief and arousing 
9 much resentment “is due to gross incompetence in 
vandling the supply of materials.” To this accusa- 
ion there is appended a demand that the experience 
the members of the Builders’ Industrial Council 
should be immediately used towards restoring ‘the 
uilding industry to its normal position. Good 
rovernance would certainly have forestalled both the 
charge and the demand, and would thus have pre- 
vented a serious scandal. It does not seem to be 
inderstood in Government circles that this avoidable 
lelay is not only inflicting grave injury on the build- 
ng industry, which effect would be bad enough in 
tself, but what is infinitely worse, that by holding up 
avery enterprise that is dependent on building, the 
leadlock is paralysing the progress of the country 
ind consequently putting a premium on unemployment 
n all industries. We do not expect any Government 
Department, or far-flung line of Departments, to work 
miracles, but we are entitled to ask that it will show 
1 fair degree of competency, and that such zeal as it 
san muster up will be exercised in accordance with 
<nowledge. Unfortunately, the true-blue bureaucrat 
s much too self-sufficing to avail himself of the 
*xpert knowledge and skill that can always be had for 
the asking, and the result is invariably the same kind 
of disastrous muddle of which the building industry 
as only too much reason to complain so bitterly. 


Wanted, a Builders’ Board of Control. 


As an emergency expedient, Government control of 
industrial resources was inevitable, but it need never 
have been tainted with the disease of bureaucracy if 
=xpert assistance had been promptly sought. To see 
professional men and men of business chasing a coy 
Government that ought to have been chasing them was 
4 most indecorous spectacle ; but we remember very 
vividly how difficult it was to convince the Govern- 
ment that architects and builders must necessarily 
have learnt something more about buildine than comes 
by nature; and there still seem to be Departments to 
which this ray of enlightenment has not yet pene- 
‘rated. That beine so, and the indictment set forth 
by the Builders’ Parliament being of so serious a 
character, we feel bound to support the demand that 
bureaucratic control of the building industry shall be 
immediately abolished. If control of any sort is still 
necessary at all, as we assume that in some measure it 
is, then let it be placed in the hands of men who have 
sufficient knowledge and skill to manage it without the 
shocking waste, the desolating dilatoriness, and_ the 
appalling unintelligence which seem inseparable from 
bureaucracy, and are integral to its lurid history. 
Control of building interests should be exercised by 
and for builders. 


Huts and Housing. 


To convert Army huts into cottages is a current idea 
that is spreading like an epidemic disease, and 1s 
hardly less dangerous. It is announced, for example, 
that “as a temporary solution of the housing difficulty 
the Henley Rural District Council has decided to 
purchase Army huts for converting into cottages 
if found suitable.’’ There is much force in 
the saving clause, which, more often than not, 
should operate against a conversion that is 
objectionable upon several counts. Foremost of 
these, the menace to health should be clearly recog- 
nised (but apparently is not), even by a rural district 
council. Army huts having ruined wholesale the 


health of soldiers, it is over-sanguine to suppose that 
civilians, comprising women and children as well as 
men, aged persons as well as young ones, would have 
any better luck. Huts were not built for family use, 
for which, however, they might in most instances be 
easily adapted: but this “conversion” would not 
cleanse them effectually from the germs with which 
they must be saturated; these probably comprising a 
vast and varied assortment of more or less deadly 
diseases, including influenza and spotted fever. But 
even assuming that they can be thoroughly and 
effectually disinfected, huts, however fine, are not 
houses, and to use them as such is to incur many risks, 
particularly that of allowing a temporary expedient 
to become a permanent policy; and the bare sugges- 
tion of adopting huts lowers instantaneously the tone 
and degrades the standard of the housing movement. 


Better Walls. 


With the advent of washable paint, which would 
not come off on one’s clothes, distempering grew 
much more popular. When an almost limitless range 
of colouring was adduced, wall-painting became so 
fashionable that where the plastering was bad—and 
there was a strong incitement to make it bad when 
the plasterer worked in the knowledge that his sins 
would be covered—“self-coloured’”’ (which is to say 
patternless) paper was used in imitation of the 
painted surface. In the decorator’s vernacular, 
there was ‘‘a great run on selfs.’’ Accustomed to 
plain and sanitary surfaces in hospitals or munition 
works, the woman who has seen national service has 
lost her taste for ‘‘pretty-pretty’’ wallpaper 
patterns, and has discerned the beauty of simplicity 
and utility. Thus one item of false taste has been 
cast down if not destroyed. In practical matters, 
geood taste has its roots in reason. A bare-brick 
wall makes a dignified interior because it is so frank 
and honest; bad workmanship is not concealed. 
Next to it in these qualities is the plastered surface 
left bare, save for what can be applied to it with a 
brush; and in each case there is the same guarantee 
that the wall does not teem with insect life. In the 
immediate future, then, there will either be a marked 
revival in workmanlike plastering, or, if under the 
new conditions, the plasterers strike as often as they 
were wont to do under the old, substitute materials 
will atone for their defection. 


Unity of the Industry. 

In the course of his presidential address to the 
Builders’ Institute, to which reference was made in 
last week’s issue, Mr. E. J. Hill made the very 
welcome announcement that his Institute and the 
R.I.B.A. had at last agreed to form a joint committee 
to deliberate on the needs of the industry. Clearly 
this is a most important step towards solidarity, 
and we wonder (to use a favourite phrase of 
wise John Bunyan’s) “whereto these things will 
grow.’ Co-operation in the building industry will 
not, we may be very sure, stop with the formation of 
a joint committee, which is but the prelude to further 
important developments in which the architect will 
be much more active than he has been heretofore. He 
has been charged with aloofness from the trade side 
of building. He has now an excellent opportunity 
of meeting that charge by mingling more freely 
with the executive elements of the industry, and, in 
particular, by acting as intermediary between 
employer and employed, more especially by 
taking an active interest in the training of the crafts- 
men. In this way ue will become a “live man,’’ and 
will cease to be regarded as an ineffectual abstraction. 
He will also double his knowledge of human nature. 
“Unity of the Profession!’? We have made a 
beginning towards “Unity of the Industry.’’ 
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Architectural Causerie 


“HE other day, while searching among the port- 
T folios of an architect friend, my fancy was 
caught by a brown-paper parcel. It was not a 
respectable package. The string was knotted, the 
paper was frayed at the edges; but somehow the 
packet had the look of having been neglected long 
enough to prove interesting. The legend on the 
cover, “ World’s Fair, Chicago; Snapshots Taken in 
1893,” whetted my curiosity still more. As I went 
through the photographs and sketches, the conclusion 
was forced upon me to rediscover America at letsure, 
so the package found its way to Tothill Street, and 
this week provides material for my causerte. 
* * co %* 

For the past twenty years we have lived in the 
shadow of American architecture, and a very big 
shadow it is. No wonder we talk wildly about our 
insularity. Yet I sometimes wish that the wiseacres 
who imagine the buildings of this country to be all that 
could be desired would hire telescopes of abnormal 
power and take a nearer view of the American horizon. 
They would in all probability amend their parochial 
ideas. It is not my purpose to generalise or sermonise. 
but to talk of the rise of architecture in America from 
the seventeenth to the twentieth centuries. For a 
hundred and sixty years building remained. tradi- 

y Colonial in expression, but pre-eminently 
British in pedigree. The men who settled on the 
east coast and founded the towns, as well as those who 
started the plantations in the south, did their best to 
transplant building idioms with which they were 
familiar. A great number of timber-framed houses 
were built in the early days, with the consequence 
that proportions were slightly changed. Merchants 
imported bricks by the shipload from England and 
Holland for their own and other people’s use; as a 
result houses were often delayed in finishing, but each 
year witnessed a slight change in design, or some 
addition to the comfort of home life, which was 
reminiscent of the distant motherland. As the years 
progressed a high degree of efficiency in construction 
was attained. Later on came the German settlers, 
who built Germantown, and the French colonists, who 
settled in Louisiana. The scale of the country 
stamped the architecture from the outset. The 
housing question was handled with dexterity, for it 
was a primary need. Then came the time of Indepen- 
dence, which, curiously enough, did not disturb either 
emigration or the flow of architectural ideas from 
England. At the end of the eighteenth century the 
building vernacular in the settled parts of the States 
had assumed definite lines—the development of civic 
buildings followed as a matter of course. 

* * * = 


tionally 


In Washington’s day a man of average intelligence, 
referring to Batty Langley’s or some other work, was 
able to design a moderate building. A lawyer could 
direct the erection of Independence Hall at Phila- 
delphia, cr a doctor could build a church on the Gibbs 
model. The days of Jefferson, Latrobe, Hoban, Isaiah 
Rogers, and Strickland were to follow. I think my 
readers will concur with the statement that even as 
late as the year 1840, when Ithiel Town was an 
influence, architectural inspiration from England was 
accepted as a matter of course. After this, when 
Richardson stirred the country with his original 
thoughts, producing fanciful conceptions in the 
Romanesque manner, and inspiring a host of feeble 
imitators to track his steps, a further change took place. 
The Civil War was no sooner over than there ensued. a 
veritable Reign of Terror, particularly in domestic 
work, which lasted into the late ’eighties. All this 
experimenting was destined to be changed, for new 


leaven was at work. About this time our American 
cousins turned their thoughts to France. Several 
New York architects had had the advantage of traim- 
ing at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts in Paris; others not 
so. fortunate subscribed to the Croquis d’ Architec 
ture published by the Intime Club; a good sprinkling 
of Frenchmen had emigrated to New York after the 
war of 1870, and these found immediate employment 
as designers, construction being left to the English: 
From this it will be gathered that the times were 
ripening for changes both fresh and drastic. The 


‘ truth is, America was becoming a World Power. To 


what end must the chimneys of Pittsburgh smoke; 
New York rise, and Washington legislate 1f no means 
could be found to express these facts in literature Of 
stone ? 


sie x“ 
7 aS 


As yet the mass of opinion in the States had m6 
other theory but that of business acumen. True the sz 
of the continent engendered a universal desire for 
enterprise, while the democratic constitution 
encouraged an atmosphere of mutual co-operation 
The ingredients were ready for the crucible when the 
ccheme for the World’s Fair at Chicago Was 
announced ‘by a blare of trumpets that echoed from 
China to Peru, loud enough, indeed, to startle people 
in London, to whom the memories of Hyde Park m 
1851 seemed recent. The projectors consulted with 
the architects. McKim and Burnham, Sullivan and 
Post, sharpened their pencils. Copies of the “ Croquis 


d’ Architecture’ were sought and could not be pur 


chased in sufficient quantities, for America was about 
to show the world what the power of selection, coupled 
with sound organisation, could achieve. 


3 * 


On the desk in front of me I have arranged the 
photographs my friend secured years ago: preparatory 
to applying the magnifying glass. All the sensations 
of Gulliver are mine as I look upon this collection of 
views. There are extraordinary experiments among 
them, lath and plaster for the most part, ranging from 


the domed “ Administration Building ” to a replica oF 


the gateway to Donegal Castle. It is as though all 
the architects of the world’s history had forgathered 
at the bidding of Imre Kiralfy to produce a show @ 
hundred times larger than the White City. 
exhibition was intended to prove that America could 
act as a universal market immediately it advertised 
the commercial value of sound architectural design, 
and in this heterogeneous assemblage of gigantic 
compositions I can see the genesis of modern design 
as it is understood in the United States. 


* os * *% 


I should like to have been at McKim’s elbow 
when he discussed the plans with Burnham, or to have 
listened to the conversation in the drawing-offices 
when well-thumbed pages of Durand and the early 
Grand Prix designs were turned over. American 
architects without question had the perception to base 
the official style of the exhibition on classic lines, but 
it was the ghostly army of French students, many of 
whom had fought under Napoleon, who were respon- 
sible for its success. There was no precedent at this 
period in America for such masterly conceptions. 
Facades a quarter of a mile in length were unblush- 
ingly lifted from the pages of the Croquis, to form 
sides to the “Peristyle,’ the frontispiece of the 
“Horticultural Hall.” the “Women’s Building,” and 
the “ Machinery Hall” ‘he “Art Palace,” designed 
by McKim, was the exception, but even in this the 
portico bears some resemblance to Bernard’s Grand 
Prix design. But I am compelled to break off in the 
middle of my fascinating theme. AERO. 


The 
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A Capitol for the League 


T all times in history the desire for peace and 

) security has triumphed over the lust for 
conquest. The antiquity of the idea is 
snd question, for Greek mythology records that 

Mhictyon was the founder of the League bear- 
e1is name, which met twice each year to enforce 
sain intertribal principles of right. 
# various States sent deputies to attend the 
etings of the famous union, which exercised its 
yer into Roman imperial times. Rome, dis- 
‘sing with leagues, sought to impose theories of 
see by conquest; the aftermath of this policy 
inated the Middle Ages. The papacy. and 
«Renaissance witnessed the rise of the independ- 
» States, with intermittent wars until Louis XIV. 
# Napoleon tried to bend _ neighbouring 
soles to their will, with a result disastrous to the 
sifnations. Diplomacy and the theory of the 
since of European power checked the warring 
finct for years, possibly it prepared the way for 
tration. But the events the world has 
sently experienced prove the necessity of estab- 
sing a moratorium to check militarism in 
enetuity. 

luring the war a League of Nations was built for 
a} purpose of holding and vanquishing the com- 
44 enemy with complete vindication for the just 
aise. 

he signing of the armistice was a symbol of 
piething greater than victory; it contained the 
eesis of a higher Council, with power to adjust 
verences and secure advantages of momentous 
mortance to posterity. Are all the achievements 
fhe war, with the concomitant sacrifice of human 
f, to result in nothing more than visionary 
cantages? Will the nations be content to repair 
al patch without a conscious effort to re-establish 
mmanitarian principles on a stronger and more 
amg foundation? What sort of a_ settlement 
vi ensue other than reparation and the payment 
fi indemnities? These, and similar, questions 
m being asked to-day. There still remains the 
westion of a world-memorial to record the travail 
wl sacrifice of the nations, and no better proposal 
ests than the one put forward by Hendrik Christian 
Adersen to President Wilson in Paris. The plan 
© a world-centre of communication was complete 
sbrtly before the war. After years of study it was 
yzinated to provide a peaceful means of expan- 
jin for nations and peoples. Conceived by the 
jector, it was planned in the architectural form 
Ma city by M. Hébrard, with the assist- 
ace and collaboration of some forty architects, 
vists, and engineers. Eventually an “‘ edition de 
ue”? was published, and presented to the Rulers, 
Priaments, and Universities of the world. 

At first the idea of a monumental city was looked 
uon as belonging to the realms of Utopia. 
Lctures explanatory of the scheme were given 
China, Japan, India, and Australia; three thousand 
pevle assembled in the grand amphitheatre of the 
Srbonne to listen to a discourse on the plans, by 
\ Paul Adam; but although the idea of the 
Sneme was acclaimed as likely to benefit the 
cmmon cause of mankind, its realisation was not 
dcussed with serious intent, for those who 
tought nobly of the principles set forth by the 
Payector and his architects were distrustful of 
thir being widely entertained. The avowed 
aject of M. Andersen was to foster interest in his 
sieme. which at first acquaintance dumbfounded 
hs audience by its audacity. Six years ago the 
wrld was prosperous and in a position to defray 


It appears. 


On 
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of Nations 


the expense of such a city; had it been so inclined; 
the need for the cre ition of this World-Centre of 
Communication, or super-international university, 
was apparent; moral support. was not lacking. 
some there were who extolled the idea as perfec- 
tion, while others decried it as impracticable or 
descended to the vulgar discussion of cost. On 
the whole international curiosity was aroused, a 
World Conscience Society was started, proving 
that consensus of opinion earnestly desired the 
creation of such a world-centre. ; 


The society had scarcely started its mission of 
propaganda when the world crisis occurred. All 
existing ideals were shattered, Belgium and 
Northern France were overrun, and the greatest 
destruction of life, property, and treasure ensued 
It seems, in the light of past events, as though 
science and human energy had conspired with 
diabolical ingenuity to unite to increase their 
powers of destruction. After four and a half years 
of war the whole intellectual world is in a high 
tate of nervous tension; to the clearing of the 
battle areas is added the immédiate necessity for 
reform in domestic affairs. It is realised not only 
that war is unprofitable, but that some form of 
international control is urgent to prevent the repeti- 
tion of such horrible calamities in the future. 
From the moral standpoint alone war is degrading, 
and while there will always be opposing factions 
of militarists and pacifists ready to paralyse the 
legitimate endeavours of a League of Nations, the 
need for such a council is spiritually essential if 
only because it will remove a dangerous weapon 
from the hands of the ignorant and the ambitious. 
The war has done more to advance the theory of a 
world-centre, which would exist to promote the 
adjustment of international affairs, than a century 
of sermons and a library of plans. 

In the scheme under discussion space is reserved 
for every nation to be represented in all its branches 
of social and intellectual activity. Not only will 
the monumental city provide a permanent meeting 
ground for representatives of the nations, but it 
will develop into a nerve centre, promoting health- 
ful intercourse between all peoples tending to pro- 
duce collaboration and free development. 

The world-centre conceived as a monumental 
whole in the spirit of an international memorial 
could not be attached to any existing city—it must 
be made practicable and efficient in its disinter- 
ested attachment to all the other great cities of the 
globe. A site is needed especially set apart for its 
expansion, for it must serve all nations. Of the 
apportioning and administration of its districts, and 
of the administration of its internal affairs little can 
be entered upon at this juncture other than to 
recount them in the order shown on the plans. 

The imaginative perspective view shown on a plate 
in this issue will serve to convey some idea of 
the citv as it will appear to the aerial observer. 
The architect has laid it out on lines that allow for 
gradual expansion in residential business and indus- 
trial quarters. The residential quarters lie 
nearest to the strictly international centre, while the 
business and industrial sections are planned and are 
openly in accordance with the latest theories of 
town development. The whole scheme 1s connected 
by avenues and boulevards, of which the main 
arteries converge towards the heart of the monu- 
mental centre, which is planned like some gigantic 
cathedral and adequately enriched with mosaic. As 
the plan is studied its architectural principles are 
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revealed. The scientific centre, the world court, 
temple of religions, reference library, art galleries, 
and Olympic centres are grouped in sequence. There 
is shown an avenue of the nations replete with palaces, 
accommodation for temporary exhibitions has been 
considered, and there are also a centre for inter- 
national education and the world Press. 


The Tower of Progress, rising in the midst of 
Congress Square, forms the focal poimt of both 
international centre and city. Avenues radiate 
from it in all directions and connect with the monu- 
mental group. This last, oblong in shape, is divided 
from the residential, business, and industrial 
quarters by a broad canal surrounding it on three 
sides and traversed by bridges. The adjacent city 
is divided into zones. The terminal railway station 
is placed on the main axis of the plan in a most con- 
venient position. Above ground it forms the radia- 
ting point of a net-work of avenues, underground it 
communicates with sub-stations placed in immediate 
connection with all the principal buildings of the 
international centre, and with the several quarters 
of each zone. Two branches of the main line of 
rails are carried underground to the right and left 
as far as the sea. The civic centre is situated in 
the first zone and lies opposite the terminal railway 
station: it is designed with a great square, which 
will be surrounded by public buildings. From this 
point spread the principal boulevards upon which 
hotels, theatres, and the largest shops may be built. 


To right and left of the business and admuinistra- 
tive section are the residential quarters, six in 
number, capable of holding 100,000 to 120,000 
inhabitants each. 


A long band of gardens and playgrounds, edging 
the second canal, separate the one zone from the 
other. Directly connected with the railway station, 
the navigable canal, and business quarters are the 
freight depdts, power houses, coal yards, and 
slaughterhouses, all of which have been carefully 
studied in relation to the whole plan. Stretching 
towards the sea, in wooded spaces, spread hospital 
and sanatorium grounds. Beyond the navigable 
canal are industrial quarters, and towards the open 
country stretch garden suburbs. 


Thus, radiating from the Tower of Progress the 
several parts of the city permit of free circulation 
from one to another. The tower, msing 700 feet 
above the ground, forms the commemorative 
“nointer’’ symbolising the universal progress of 
humanity. 

With regard to choice of site several countries 
have been considered. The claims of Belgium are 
paramount, and will be considered first. Tervueren, 
near Brussels, on the route to Louvain, offers advan- 
tages, partly on account of its proximity to the 
Forét de: Loignes, but mainly by reason of its 
position in relation to the rest of Europe. For 
Switzerland, the centre of Europe, the head of the 
lakes Neuchatel and De Morat is selected. Should 
Holland be chosen, a site in proximity to The Hague 
would seem desirable, especially in view of the 
splendid sea-front which it is desired should be a 
feature of the scheme. 


Baron d’Estournelles de Constant suggested the 
great plain between the Seine and the Oise, near 
Paris, as an advantageous locality. Surrounded by 
the forests of St. Germain and Montmorency no better 
position could be found near Paris. Tihere remain 
to be considered Italy and America. In the case of 
Italy, Macarese, on the coast near Rome, is a valu- 
able position. For America, New Jersey, or moce 
particularly the neighbourhood of Lakewood, on 
the Atlantic coast, is considered desirable. There 
are many other sites which lend themselves 


to developments of this nature which will be sug 
gested to the minds of readers.. M. Anderse 
States. 

‘© This world-centre should rise as a memorial cit 
to commemorate the heroic dead, who gave the 
lives for advancing liberty, democracy and progres: 
thus opening the doors for a world-wide fratermit 
upon earth. Their spirits as well as our own ai 
moving towards greater heights; people in all pari 
of the world long for protection and assurance, an 
we are becoming conscious that this whole wor! 
must become a pedestal upon which humanity ma 
freely rise and continue its divine mission through 
deeper and clearer consciousness of God. 


‘‘Every stone to build our city must be raised a 
a human prayer, cemented by love and sacrifice, the 
the future may be securely guided and protecte 
by a League of Nations for that Peace which th 
divine Creator of life intended for mankind.” 


If the League of Nations, hastily welded durin 
the heat of war, is to have a permanent Internation: 
Council for the adjudication of disputes between th 


BOADICEA,. 
PROFESSOR J. HAVARD THOMAS, SCULPTOR. 


One of the series of fine groups of statuary in the Cardiff City Hall. 
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ions, a home must be found for its activities. 
‘gland, having erected an Empire for the mainten- 
re of the Pax Britannica, whose sons are 
ustomed to think impartially and imperially, is 
« prolific in schemes of architectural audacity. If 
} project for a memorial city had been originated 
+London, the author would have been voted a 
»tic dreamer, in addition to doubts being raised 
_to his sanity. Our own problems of reconstruc- 


tion are many and difficult. London remains to be 
improved and tidied. We are only beginning to deal 
with the first problems of the housing question. 
Morally we are bound to support the wonderful 
dream of MM. Andersen and Hebrard, for its reali- 
sation would symbolise the hiatus between the old 
order of things and the new, and in relation to the 
period of stress it would form the greatest monu- 
ment of all. A. E. RICHARDSON. 


The Financial Aspect of the Housing Problem 


By MAJOR HARRY BARNES, M.P., F.R.I.B.A., F.S.1. 


DO not propose to take into account the extra 
cost of street works and drainage in computing 
the amount that has to be faced in considering 

cost of housing the working classes. 


Yo illustrate the difficulty it will be enough to take 

2 type, that which is taken as the model for the 
erage working-class family—the house with a 
-chen, scullery, parlour, bathroom, and three bed- 
oms. I built a number of this type in pre-war 
hes, and am satisfied that, leaving street works 
id sewage out of account, they could not be 
cted for less than 4300, and then only with the 
Jsest supervision. These were houses built in 
irs under model by-laws and under a limitation 
twelve to the acre. 


t has been stated, in the House, that at Chepstow 


snilar houses have cost £760, including 4160 extra 
ivelling money paid to workmen. 


I am told by a builder of good speculative pro- 
rty, whom I have known for years, and who has 
n President of the Master Builders’ Federation, 
fat similar property built by him before the war 
sold for £380, could not now be erected for less 
hn two and ahalf times that amount. In this case 
t= cost includes street work and sewerage. In none 
the cases are the cost of land and legal charges 
itluded. We may anticipate, of course, some 
uction in these figures, but the reduction cannot 
Hvery great. I say so, because we must face the 
ftt that wages have doubled, and this has to be 
‘ken into account, as it affects not only the labour 
rectly employed in building, but also that indirectly 
ployed in the manufacture of the various fittings 
d materials used. 


There may be savings, let us hope, in the modifi- 
qtion of by-laws as they affect streets and build- 
izs, and in the discovery of new materials and 
ijproved methods of construction. 


There should also be a cheapening of materials 
enerally as production resumes its normal output, 
ad particularly as the restrictions on the import of 
tnber are removed. 

When all, however, are taken into account, I do 
it think it reasonable to expect that cost will ever 
me below a two-third increase on pre-war 
aounts. 


This means that the cost of such a house as the 

€ I have taken will be not less than £500. Let 
| now estimate the rent that will be required to 
te the building of such a house a business pro- 
sition. I will put the best possible assumption 
rward—namely, that four-fifths of this amount can 
k borrowed at 5 per cent. We start then with 
20 interest on this amount. For the remaining 
AO0O, representing the builder’s investment, we 
Iquire 5 per cent., plus an allowance for losses and 
Opties. We cannot put this below 2 per cent., 
laking a total of 7 per cent. for this £100, or £27 in 
«. To this should be added one-third for rates, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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| 
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| 


: 


£9; one-fifth for repairs and insurance, say 47; and 
46 for ground rent and interest on cost of streets 
and sewers. We have now a total of £49, or in 
round figures £50 a year, as the economic rent for 
such ahouse. This reduced to weekly terms, equals 
about 18s. tod. a week. 


Allowing the same proportions for rates and 
repairs, I let similar houses before the war for 
tos. 6d. per week. 


The Rent Restriction Act allows 10 per cent. 
increase on pre-war rents after a certain period, 
which would increase the rent to 11s. 6d. per week. 


Here is a deficiency of 7s. 4d. a week to make up 
in some way to induce private capital to be invested 
in the erection of working-class houses. 


How is this to bedone? The suggestion that is made 
is that the rates should be remitted and the income for 
local expenditure raised in some other way such as 
by a local income-tax. Assuming the rates to be 
6s. 8d. in the pound, a very moderate estimate, the 
relief would amount to about 4s. per week, leaving 
the remaining 3s. 4d. to be obtained by a gradual 
increase in the rent. There is much to be said for 
this proposal. There can be no question that rating 
is a tax on building, and, like every other tax, 
increases the cost of the article on which it is levied. 
The remission of this tax would undoubtedly go far 
to meet the increased cost of building. The diff- 
culty in the way is considerable, and has been set 
forth in a report of a Royal Commission which 
enquired into the subject. 


It would raise the whole question of the relation- 
ship between local and national finance, which is a 
very thorny subject. These are bold days, how- 
ever, and we have to face the question as to whether 
housing is to be permanently subsidized, or whether 
it is to be put on a properly based economic footing. 


What are the alternatives? First, State subsidies 
to local authorities, possibly also to public societies 
and private individuals. These are probably inevit- 
able for the transitional period. It must be remem- 
bered that the figures we have arrived at are based 
on the conditions to which it is expected we shall 
come as those normal to the future. In the interim 
period costs will probably be much greater, and for 
these there appears to be nothing but to shoulder 
the burden as part of war conditions. It has been 
suggested by the Housing Advisory Committee and 
advised by them that the whole difference 1n cost 
between houses erected in this interim period and 
those that will be erected in normal after-war times 
must be borne by the State. For example, the house 
we are considering may, during the interim period, 
cost £600 to erect. In that case £100 15 to be paid 
by the State towards the cost of its erection. This, 
‘¢ will be observed, only deals with the imterim 
problem and does not solve for us the difficulty as 
to where 18s. 10d. in rent is to be got for a house 
letting in pre-war days for Ios. 6d. One simple 
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solution would be of course to put the increase where 
it would appear natural for it to be placed—on the 
back of the tenant. He enjoys the house. Why 
should he not pay the rent? Why should he get 
housing below cost any more than feeding below 
cost? Asa matter of fact, we do get our food below 
cost. It is only because the State is subsidizing the 
trade in wheat to the extent of fifty millions a year 
that our bread does not cost us more. 

I am bound to confess that I have no anticipation 
that the working classes of this country will agree 
to pay the increase of rent required to make the 
erection of houses a business proposition. Logically 
there is no reason why rent should not go up 
with every other commodity or service we buy or 
hire. A taxi-cab costs more to buy and more to 
hire than it did before the war. A house costs more 
to buy, and there does not seem any logical reason 
why it should not cost more to hire, and, of course, 
without the restriction of the Rent Act it would. It 
is possible that over a considerable perrod and in 
easy. stages rents might be raised, say 30 per cent.; 
but I do not see them going beyond that. Some 
people expect that with a fall in prices and a conse- 
quent rise in the purchasing power the working 
classes will be content to have their wages reduced, 
as long as they do not fall below as good a standard 
of life as with their maximum war wage. 

I have no such anticipation. I have no doubt 
whatever that the working classes will retain with 
the firmest possible grasp their maximum wage and 
regard any increase in its purchasing power as a 
margin to be employed in further comforts and 
securities against the haps and hazards of life. 

Four pounds a week may only be worth two 
pounds in pre-war standards, but if in the fulness of 
time it becomes worth four pounds the receiver of it 
will cling as tenaciously to the whole value of it as 
he now does to the part value. 

It will not be without use for a moment to see 
how this present pasition of double wages at least 
in face value has been reached. It may seem a far 
cry from the gold mines of Alaska and the Transvaal 
to the rents of houses in Poplar or Penzance, and 
yet the connection is close. 

Prior to. the war we measured the value of all our 
commodities in gold. A house is a commodity, and 
the use of it was valued in gold, £20, £30, £40 a 
year, as the case may be. But gold is a commodity 
too, and measured by the same standard as all other 
commodities, what it costs to produce. 

It may surprise some people to know that gold- 
mining is no more profitable than coal-mining, 
that the profit on every sovereign coined is only a 
few pence. Yet so it is. Its value as a standard 
for nrice is that there is, on the whole, an extra- 
ordinarily stable rate of production without serious 


and violent fluctuations. As a commodity it | 
more than any other commoditw value in all pa 
of the world and is therefore everywhere accep) 
in exchange. Like all o 
subject to the laws of supply and demand. If th 
is a great increase in the production of wheat 
compared with gold the price of wheat will fall; , 
great decrease the price of wheat will rise. Wj, 
commodities increase and money does not, pri 
fall; when commodities decrease and money d 
not, prices rise; when commodities decrease ; 
money increases, prices rise very much. The] 
thing is what happened in the war. The prod 
tion of commodities decreased and prices rose. 
meet this increase it was apparently necessary 
have more money. ‘The production of gold was fy 
by natural conditions and could not be increas 
The difficulty was met by the issue of paper mon 
the Treasury notes. Thi 
difficulty, but in reality did not; an increase in 
supply of money meant that its price in commodit 
fell, or, from the other point of view, the price. 
commodities rose still further. To meet this m 
paper monev was issued, and again prices rose, to 
followed by more issues. 
So it went on till over 300 millions in pa 
money was issued, and 
golden sovereigns a week for tt 


get two 


wages 


were 


ther commodities jt 


S apparently met 


people who used 


now getting four paper poun 


which would buy no more than the two sovereig 
But the worker does not think of his earnings 
terms of the relation of gold to other commoditi 
but in terms of coinage, and if it is ever possi 
to substitute gold for paper, he will not be cont: 
to go back to his two sovereigns, but will want 


four pounds in gold. 


And again I say that I do 


if he will allow any very substantial increase in 1 
to be taken from his earnings. I may be wroi 


Time will show. 


Meantime we have to consider ( 


housing problem and to realise that the crux of it 
finance, but that all the indications are that the p 
vision of working-class houses like the provision 
elementary schools is passing out of the region 
private enterprise into the region of those cc 
munal provisions, such as libraries, schools, par. 
baths, museums, recreation grounds, which, wl 


their cost falls upon the community and is raised | 
taxation, do not yield to private expenditure any | 


in profit, interest, or rent. 
involves to all those at present engaged in st 
provision I have not space even to indicate. Wl 
effect 1t will have on the present owners of such p 
perty cannot clearly ‘be seen. One thing is certa 
that in dealing with this problem we are concert 
with more than houses; we are modifying not 0: 
the structure of our dwellings, but the wh 
social structure of our times. 
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Building Supplies: A Step Forward 


By ERNEST J. BROWN 


EFORE these words are printed, no doubt an 
important announcement will have been made 
in the Press upon a subject which is uppermost 

the minds of everyone who contemplates carrying 
it any new building scheme—namely, the all- 
portant question of the supply of the necessary 
aterials, bricks in particular. For many weeks past 
tempts have been made by various bodies all over the 
yuntry to obtain information that would enable 
uilders or their clients to know definitely whether the 
‘overnment housing schemes would or would not 
bsorb the whole of the bricks and other materials in 
recountry. To all these an evasive answer had been 
srthcoming, and nobody was any the wiser. 


So many authorities have been set up from time to 
me that, to anyone who had not been able to keep 
, close touch with the various Ministries, it became 
npossible to do more than guess which was the one 
uthority now dealing with such matters. 


Urgent requests were made by such ‘bodies as the 
lational Federation of Building Trades Employers, 
ye London Master Builders’ and Aircraft Industries’ 
\ssociation, and the Building Trades’ Industrial 
‘ouncil, in some cases by telegram as well as letter, 
st deputations to be received by the Minister of 
funitions before tenders for joinery, etc., were 
sceived and considered. To all such appeals.a deaf 
ar was turned. Large numbers of tenders were sent 
, from all sorts and conditions of men; doors and 
rindows were quoted for by box and packing-case 
yakers or aeroplane manufacturers—in fact, by 
nyone who felt so disposed; thus, the legitimate 
wilder was to be thrown over so far as his joinery 
rorks were concerned, and, when the time arrived for 
uilding contracts to be placed, the builder would have 
een expected to purchase the joinery, ready made, 
rom any Dick, Tom, or Harry whose tenders for such 
‘oods had been accepted by the Government. The 
oinery works of the builders, therefore, would have 
een idle, and the skilled craftsmen of the building 
rade thrown out of work! Thus was all this “ panic 
egislation ”’ decided upon, when a change came over 
he scene, and Act 2 of the housing scheme opened. 
Che duties of the Explosives Department of the 
Winistry of Munitions were handed over to a Ministry 
f Supplies, and the first act of that Department was 
o “scrap ’”’ practically the whole thing. 


What a lucky escape this was for the builders and 
heir workpeople! The few orders placed by the 
Ministry of Munitions need not count, but it was really 
yecoming a very serious matter when one realised that, 
n this panic mood, firms had been asked to convert 
heir war machinerv into peace machinery in order to 
nanufacture such things as locks; and not only were 
they asked to do so, but at least one firm actually did 
so and produced the lock, with a request for orders! 
That was altogether too much of a shock for the 
Department, and “there was nothing doing.” 


With the announcement of the birth of a Ministry 
of Supplies there were hopes raised in the minds of 
many that there would be a quick move on. The 
very words “building material supplies ’’ made one’s 
mouth water. One could see visions of mountains of 
bricks, tiles, slates, stone, cement, doors, windows, 
floor-boards—in fact, everything that goes to make 4 
complete building, all being accumulated throughout 
the country, and one could hear the masons’, brick- 
ayers’, and carpenters’ tools busy once more. In 
short, one forgot for a moment the awful period of 
four and a half years that had elapsed since we were 
conducting “‘business as usual.” A “Ministry of 


Supplies” for building materials! What a vista it 
opened! But, alas! the weeks have passed without 
the slightest improvement in the matter of supplies, 
and there is a scramble for all- goods which appertain 
to a building business. 


_ Prices are still rising. Everything is scarce. Bar- 
iron, for instance, rose 30s. per ton last week, and 1n 


Lead in 


May next the price of steel will again rise. 


‘all its various guises and oils of various kinds are all 


exceedingly dear and difficult to obtain, and all iron 
or galvanised goods are in the same - category. 
“Ministry of Supplies!’ Splendid title, great possi- 
bilities! but, alas! the real meaning seems to boil 
down to one fact, and that is that it is only a Ministry 
4 Supplies to the Government housing schemes after 
all. 


If the building industry, in the ordinary course of 
events, had 300,000 houses to build, what would the 
country say if it had to set up a “ Ministry ” in order 
to obtain the materials with which to construct them! 
Considering the fuss that has been made about it all, 
anyone would think that 300,000 houses was a colossal 
job, and that the building trade had never carried out 
such an amount of work before. 


What the building trade says is, Let the Govern- 
ment prepare its schemes, financial and otherwise, 
then let the various authorities throughout the country 
get to work in the legitimate way by placing their 
contracts with the manufacturers or builders, who 
would have no difficulty in supplying or obtaining all 
the necessary materials, provided all Government 
Departments stand aside and do not interfere in any 
way. Business would soon get back to its normal 
condition, and the boom that has been expected would 
come, just in time for the demobilisation of something 
like 400,000 men who belong properly to the industry. 


As matters stand at present, there are only a very 
few of the housing schemes ready for a start within a 
few weeks. The majority will take months to arrange, 
and, during this interval, “private enterprise,” from 
which some of the members of these Government 
Departments look for much encouragement, is as dead 
as a door-nail, because of the announcements, so 
frequently made, to the effect that “huge orders for 
bricks and other goods have already been placed by 
the Government,” which naturally leads one to sup- 
pose these goods are ear-marked for the Government 
schemes, leaving nothing for private enterprise, and 
by this means the building trade has been completely 
stopped. 

The allusion at the commencement of this article to 
an announcement by the Government now comes 
into one’s thoughts. At last a move has been made 
‘n the direction of relieving the mind of “private 
enterprise.”’ A’ deputation has been courteously 
received by the Minister of Labour, the facts have 
been placed before him, and Sir Robert Horne took 
about five minutes to grasp the seriousness of the 
situation, which would have been made clear to any 
other responsible Minister many weeks ago if oppor- 
tunity had been given. 


Supply of materials, and the phenomena of unem- 
ployment, are very closely connected, and _ the 
Minister, grasping the situation, at once arranged for 
publicity to be given to the explanation that all these 
eoods that had been ordered by the Government are 
not to be hoarded up for the housing schemes, but are 
to be sold to the public at prices paid by the Govern- 
ment. This decision is at variance with all previous 
decisions of the Ministry of Supplies, whose actions 
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have been largely the cause of stagnation in the build- 
ing trade. 


It is now open to architects and building owners to 
purchase bricks out of the 800 milhons for which 
orders have been placed. There is already a fair 
stock in the country, and it can no longer be given as 
an excuse by ‘builders’ clients that there are no 
materials available owing to the Government’s having 
commandeered everything for the housing schemes. 


At the moment, the most important conferences are 
taking place with regard to industrial unrest, and it is 
apparent that the methods of Government control 


during the war have been chiefly responsible for tt 
unrest; the overlapping of various Departments py 
only with one another, ‘but with the various industri. 
themselves, has been the cause of the greatest unre 
imaginable ; but something can now be done towar 
alleviating the unrest, and it is in the power | 
would-be clients of the building industry to assj 
materially ‘by proceeding with contracts which a 
being hung up for want of knowledge of the acty 
intentions of the Government.. These have now be 
made clear, and it is to be hoped that the trade gen 
rally will be enabled to adopt and act up to the wate 
word so dear to us all, “ Forward!” 


Architectural and Building Interests in Parliament 


By OUR SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 


NEVER really understood what was meant by a 
‘‘ congested district ’’’ till I saw the Treasury 
Bench in the House of Commons at question 
time. It presents all the worst features of over- 
crowding. A population of extreme density. The 
prolitc capacity of the Government in providing 
additional occupants could hardly be surpassed in a 
slum area. By the way, I heard a slum defined the 
other day as a piece of land surrounded by Jews. 
Something will have to be done when we get the 
New Ministers going with their additional secretaries 
and under-secretaries. It has occurred to me to 
suggest to the First Commissioner of Works that 
strap-hangers might be introduced, but no doubt he 
has the matter under consideration. It is a floating 
population. At times the Bench reminds me of the 
island of Juan Fernandez, inhabited only by a 
solitary Crusoe of a Minister sometimes unsupported 
even by his faithful Man Friday. 


cS 


Never is the Treasury Bench more deserted than 
at prayer time. Devotion in the House of Commons 
for the private member has a double value; safe- 
guarding his interest in Heaven, it also secures him 
his seat in the House. If you are at prayers you 
may retain that seat for the rest of the day. If you 
are not you must be content to stand or sit as the 
chance may turn. The occupants of the Treasury 
Bench, secure in possession of their seats, evidently 
feel equally sure of their future destination and are 
conspicuous by their absence at prayers. In the 
old Act of Anne, which the Government induced the 
House to amend to their advantage, it was stated in 
the realistic language of the time that ‘‘ A member 
accepting an office of profit was to be regarded as if 
he were naturally dead,’’ and dead men are, of 
course, past praying for. 


% 


The measure of principal interest to the Building 
World this week is the Increase of Rent and Mort. 
gage Interest (Restrictions) Bill. It was introduced 
by the President of the Board of Education. (En 
passant, what a lot of handy men the present 
Ministry is? Any one of them can take on another 
job at a moment’s notice. Jacks-of-all-trades. The 
Education Minister introduces a Rent Bill. The 
Minister of National Service lays down 
the trade _ policy of the Government. The 
Patronage Secretary introduces a Military Service 
Act. Certainly this Ministry has no demarcation 
troubles.) The Bill was ushered in with some 
apologies. It was said by the Minister-in-Charge 
to be a form of protection open to many objections in 
normal times, which interfered with freedom of con- 
tract and required to be limited-in its duration. — It 
was described as an interference with freedom of 


exchange which would gladly have been avoided | 
possible. The grounds of its introduction were sa 
to be the condition of the building trade, # 
deficiency of housing accommodation and fl 
monopoly rents which landlords could therefo: 
charge. It was submitted as a measure of soci 
justice regarding the interests of tenants, landlord) 
and mortgagees. 


In its passage through Committee the Bill wi 
considerably amended. The rental value we 
raised, the period was lengthened and _ 
consequence the relief to the tenant considerab 
enhanced. The Act of 1915 is stated to Hay 
affected 16,500,000 houses; the present A) 
brings another 600,000 into the scope of rent restri. 
tion. There will undoubtedly be hardships arisin 
from the operation of the Act, but hardships see 
inevitable, and the general opinion of the House wi 
that considerable relief to a very large number ( 
people was secured. The real significance of the debai 
was the view emerging with more or less distinctne: 
that the provision of houses for at least the workin 
classes 1s not to be governed by ecomonic consider 
tion, but by a standard of life, comfort and decenc) 
which is to be complied with at whatever cost. W 
are really faced with the question, and I predict thi 
the Housing Bill will show its imperative characte 
whether housing is to become, like education, | 
matter of public provision independent. of th 
financial status of the individuals for whom it is pre 
vided. 


‘“ After the last returns the first.” History is fu 
of parallels. I spent an hour or so in one of th 
courts of the British Museum the other day and rea 
an interesting inscription. It told how, in a Gree 
city 600 years B.C., in a period of reconstructio 
following on a great war, a dispute had ariser 
between mortgagors and mortgagees. Fully set ov 
were the terms of settlement. A panel of surveyor 
was formed, and if a private arrangement could na 
be come to, a surveyor was appointed by the Court 
who. made a valuation which was duly entered 
the Court records. In the case of private arrange 
ments this was not done. So 2,500 years ago legis 
lators teased the same problems in the sami 
circumstances, and came roughly to the sam 
solutions. Little change: Less progress? Ii 
the same period a great man who had evidently beet 
doing his bit was voted a wreath and a bronz 
statue in the Temple. There was only one stipula 
tion, that he paid for the statue out of his private 
purse. Oh, wise old folk! Should we have beer 
spared some of our statues if they- had been s¢ 
provided, I wonder? | 

H. BARNES. 
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Architectural Criticism 


“SHE function of criticism has been variously 
described-—one dare not say defined. Matthew 
Arnold regarded it in a general sense as “a dis- 

serested endeavour to learn and propagate the best 

t is known and thought in the world.” It has come, 

-wever, to possess a more specialised meaning, as 

> published account, either of the ideas or the sensa- 

‘ns obtained from the contemplation of a particular 

‘sation in literature or the fine arts, or an analysis of 

‘sir qualities and characteristics, taking an indepen- 

‘nt literary form, which may in itself be—and, 

eed, often is—a production of much beauty. 


The objects with which esthetic criticism deals— 
-;sic, literature, and the various accomplished forms 
human life—are but the objective manifestations of 
-s natural forces and virtues within mankind, and the 
estions to which the critic must answer—put in their 
ry simplest and most direct form, are, What aspect 

life does this work reveal to me? Is it revealed 
tithfully and with beauty. 


The history of art criticism is a study of much 
erest, and brings with it many great names, of 
ich the earliest is Aristotle, who may be regarded 
- the founder of literary criticism. Thus note may 
|. made at the outset of the fact that the functions of 
eator and critic are often combined in the same 
trson, of which the student would have many oppor- 
inities of observing. At various periods in_the 
evelopment of criticism attempts have been made to 
ultify it and prove that it can claim for itself no place 
(permanency in the intelligent scheme of things, and 
(no less a person than Disraeli is attributed the harsh 
4d unjust statement that “ the critics are the men who 
we failed in literature and art.” but the fact of its 
ntinued survival constitutes an eloquent testimony to 
‘econtrary. Useless adjuncts in a structure display a 
‘ndency towards atrophy. Some of the finest, 
yblest, and most suggestive passages in English 
erature, Francis Thompson’s Essay on Shelley, 
falter Pater’s Renaissance, the writings of John 
uskin, to name but a few random examples, are in 
ie form of art criticism. But even ithe production of 
ich beauty is perhaps insufficient justification, and it 
indeed, but a fragment of all that exists; for the 
‘itic by his utterances stimulates the interest of the 
ablic, on whose behalf as a layman he speaks, and 
vis interest in its turn reacts on the artist, spurring 
im ever towards a higher goal. Thus is the circle 
ympleted. 


| All writers of the finer forms of literature have their 
ounterpart in journalism, with their consequent 
roader and less specialised appeal, and the art critic 
)-day has a definite place in the social hierarchy, his 
inction being, as it were, to epitomise, to cuide, 
ad to stimulate public opinion. His position 1s, there- 
mre, at once one of great importance and responsi- 
ility, and for the wise and conscientious fulfilment 
f it certain qualifications are necessary. In addition 
) a general breadth of vision and generosity of spcrit 
for an embittered critic is a source of much evil—is 
squired, above all, a deep knowledge of the difficulties 
nd limitations of the medium, be 1t words or music, 
varble or pigment, with which the work is created. 
nd an historical knowledge of its traditions and past 
chievements. It is possible, however, that some of 
hese limitations in their broader conceptions are 
rbitrary ; the fact of their survival is no indication 
hat they may not at some time be subject to readjust- 
rent. Thus, Lessing in his “Laocoon” maintains 
hat the domain of literature is time while that of paint- 
ng is space, a ruling which certain modern vainters 
te tending to defy. A sound judgment is only to be 
cquired by a patient study of all that is best of what 


survives, and a knowledge of the problems with which 
the artist has been confronted; problems variously 
imposed by limitations of form, selection of matter, and 
possibly certain impositions particular to the under- 
taking. By such means a good critic should almost 
without effort accept that which is good and satisfying, 
whilst rejecting that which is_meretricious and 
specious. By so doing he fulfils the purpose of 
assisting the less specialised public in their taste and 
in their selection, and, when new efforts appear, in 
overcoming their prejudices, since uninformed opinion 
is always hostile to what is unknown. Thus to-day 
the moment a new work of art appears the critic 
performs his task, and the power which he wields 
must not be underestimated. In one branch of art, 
however, the critic remains consistently silent. A new 
buildine never receives any genuine criticism from a 
qualified source. The reason for this anomaly, is hard 
to find, but the result is bad and far-reaching. It is, 
indeed, strange and sad that architecture, which is the 
most democratic of the arts, should arouse so little 
public interest. Painting, music, sculpture, and, 
indeed, literature are personal, but architecture 1S 
vitally bound up with the life of a people, surrounding 
it with beauty or ugliness. The character of a nation 
is read in its buildings. 

It is the great love for their work which many archi- 
tects bear that enables them to overcome public apathy 
and ignorance and to produce so much good work; 
but there can be no doubt that much that is bad and 
ignoble would never have found three dimensions had 
there existed a reasoned and responsible tradition of 
architectural criticism, which would have built up an 
intelligent critical and enlightened public. It 1s not 
now too late; the time is opportune. Reconstruction 
is the need of the moment. 


What common quality lies in such diverse works as 
The Temple at Paestum, the Library at St. Mark’s. 
Chartres Cathedral, St. Sophia, the Cavalry Club, 
Piccadilly, William Pain’s Doorways, Inigo Jones's 
Banqueting Hall? (The writer by the exclusion of 
modern work does not wish to insinuate that in his 
opinion none is worthy of inclusion, but he does not set 
himself up to be an architectural critic. The works 
which he selects have stood the test of time.) Is 1s not 
just some delicacy of touch showing itself in restraint 
and selection of detail, in massing and’ balance—all 
manifestations of the master mind—some ineffable 
quality which makes the shell upon the shore or the 
wild flower by the wayside a thing of beauty? And is 
+t not desirable that the public should acquire just this 
capacity of discrimination? By so doing, not only 
would it ‘bring a new interest into its own life, but 
it would be in a position to assist in the building up of 
more beautiful towns; for however much the indi- 
vidual architect may strive and succeed to produce the 
best results, the larger aspect of our towns must ulti- 
mately reflect the outlook of the people, just because 
architecture is not a personal art, but depends in its 
realisation upon the assent and collaboration of un- 
trained minds who are always in a position to impose 
restrictions and limitations. When, however, a deep 
‘nterest and understanding of good building has been 
acquired, it is probable that this power will cease to be 
a source of danger. The individual patron, who was 
often a person of great culture, 1s rapidly giving place 
to the State and the smaller governing and public 
bodies as the architectural employer, and until these 
realise their responsibility much that is mghtly 
deplored will continue to exist. To bring about the 
improvement which is to bexso devoutly desired, 
nothing can be of greater assistance than the creation 
of a school of reasoned and scholarly criticism. 
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Avoidable Waste in Cottage & Small House Building. I. Roof 


By PERCY J. WALDRAM,.F S.1. 


(Continued from page 88, No. 1258.) 


ELE tir 

tion of the roofs of modern small houses is that 

a he and useful cubic space is first enclosed 

at cons siderable expense, and is then ceiled. up and 
left entirely unused. 


st and most obvious waste in the construc- 


The designers of fifteenth and sixteenth-century 
houses, who had no ample supplies of imported timber 
and few bricks, used roof space for rooms wherever 
possible. Such rooms, it is true, were often 
awkwardly shaped, but were quite habitable and not 
uncomfortable. 


The change may be traced to fairly obvious causes. 
The first was probably the desire to imitate the roofs 
of Italy, where a large insulating air space is a neces- 
sary protection from the sun over the greater part of 
the year. This coincided with the views of the house- 
wife, who naturally preferred square rooms with flat, 
accessible, and ample windows. But the most potent 
factor in modern times 1s doubtless the local by-law as 
to wall-thickness, which has been interpreted to 
stipulate that if the roof space over the first floor is 
used for bedrooms, then all the ground floor walls must 
be increased from 9 in. to 14 in. thick. The conse- 
quent extra expense, together with that of the 
additional footings and concrete, generally make the 
utilisation of such roof space a bad 3 investment. 


The additional load which would be transmitted to 
the walls from the use of roof space as bedrooms would 
probably be far less than the weight of unnecessarily 
heavy timbers in roofs and floors. It would certainly 
be less than the calculated load which often is 
expected, quite erroneously, to come from the roof on 
account of wind pressure. 


In economical design, also, it is not desirable 
that walls which are, primarily, ees proof 
insulators of temperature, should be called upon to 
carry floor and roof loads over their whc a length. 
such “loads can eres be ce ce of more 
economically and more Safely if they are collected on 


to weight-carrying piers or posts specially designed to 
receive them, 


In cases where this is done the 14 in. by-law should 
not—and, in the opinion of the writer, does not— 
apply. 

Att:c bedrooms can be formed either at the first 
floor level to reduce the height of the walls and of the 
building generally, or as additional bedrooms at the 
second-floor level. The objections to them are 
generally as follows :— , 

(1) That a roof cut up by dormers is more expensive 
than one with plain slopes. 


(2) That square bedrooms are preferred and pre- 
ferable. 


(3) That dormer cheeks interfere with lig 
ventilation. 

(4) That with regard to additional bedrooms at the 
second-floor level, the majority of families require 
only three bedrooms, and these, with reasonably 
skilful planning, can be arranged on a first floor of 
ordinary construction, whilst any unnecessary rooms 
even if shut up and ay unused, entail more 
work on the housewife in their periodical cleaning and 
in the daily care of the additional staircase. 


But all these objections are relative and must be 
accorded only their proper relative value. 


hting and 


An attic room with dormer windows reachine« nearl* 
to the ceiling is not perfect; but it is better lit and 


better ventilated than a square room with the low 


“cottagy ’? windows which are now both commo 
and copular. It probably receives more vivityin| 
sunlight, and its atmosphere can be as pure or purer. 


In any case, it is possible to build square rooms | 
airOoL by the simple expedient of carrying the dorm 
construction right across the room. 


The expense of dormers is mainly a question of ¢h 
number of dormer cheeks, which incidentally, mig] 
well be weather-boarded, slated, or tiled instead « 
being covered with lead or zinc. In some cases 
might be eens to carry up the walls; in others # 
provision of wide dormers might mean a substanti 
and essential saving of labour and material. In othe 
cases, again, the utilisation of roof space might enab| 
badly needed and even essential additional bedroon 
to be provided. | 

It is not always possible. to find a convene) 
gradient upon which to place blocks of houses with 
continuous level roof of which the houses at the hig 
end have two floors and those at the low end Hay 
three. 


Against the general argument that few, if an’ 
small houses require more than three bedrooms (| 
itself a statement of doubtful accuracy), must be § 
the fact that numbers of existing overcrowded cottagi| 
and small houses have only two, and that the oce 
pants of these may be expected to vacate them ; 
soon as more commodious residences are built, leavit’ 
them available for those for whom they will suffice. | 


The useful employment of empty roof space is. 
factor in housing economy which should duly be ¢o, 
sidered in every case; and not be condemned whol 
sale on general lines. | 


The Use of Hutment Timber for Roofs. 
An immediate and prolific source of supply 
ery for roof timbers for housing schemes shou 
be found in thera sin, aye : 


| 
| 


in., 44 in. by 2:¢nQ 
similar scantlings, which have been used largely int] 
construction of hutted camps, temporary hospital 
and workshops. . But hutment timber will prabara | 
in comparativ ely short lengths, averaging about 61) 

to 8 ft., and its useful employment will be govern 
largely ‘by the possibility of jointing it. | 


This, however, should present no difficulty.~ 
rafters, as in floor joists, economy lies in the directi 
of small spans. Even when jointed, common rafte 
are really so lightly stressed that loss of continu 
over the purlins would be of no great importance 
Also if rafters made up of two or more lengths we 
lapped and nailed together a short distance away fo 
the purlin instead of directly over it, the joint, beimg 
the point of contraflexure, would involve no real lo 
of continuity. 


The possibilities of usefulness of the sections nam 
should not be exhausted by their employment) | 
common rafters or the bearers of flats. As 3 
and as the principal rafters of trusses much could | 
done with a 4 in. by 4 in. or a 4} in. by 43 im. seg 
formed of two timbers spiked together. If such. 
built-up section were used as a beam with the joint | 
the plane of the loading, its strength would be no le 
than that of a solid section. Even if it were necessa! 
to place .he joint in the plane at right angles to tl) 
loading, and therefore subject to horizontal. shear, t] 
latter stress is low in all roof members which a 
designed for stiffness rather than for ultimate strengt] 
and ordinary spiking together, say at 12 in. centr) 
staggered from each side, should meet it amply. 
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ithe jointing of timber it is useful to note that 
¢ate scarfed joints, such as shown in Fg. 2a, are 
aly expensive but also unsafe. During the war 
yortage of aeroplane timber led to considerable 
gation into the strength and reliabilty of scarfed 
+ The unexpectedly high results obtained were 


BOlFS, 


» causes which do not obtain in roof carpentry ; 
very useful general result, obtained from a large 
yer of tests, was that joints which required skilful 
-xact fitting were not so reliable as simpler forms 
e the plain tapered and bolted scarf shown in 
2 


whe 


‘e possibilities of using hutment timber are so 
s that it would certainly appear to be expedient 
“in official census should be made as soon as 
ole of all hutments and temporary factory build- 
sand the necessary steps taken to secure the 
ial for housing schemes. It would also seem to 
esirable that official detail drawings should be 
ired and circulated to local authorities illustrating 
ole uses in floors and roofs for the sizes of timbers 
»sed ‘by such census. 


By-law Sizes of Roof Timbers. 

(vould indeed be strange if the standard rules for 
izes of roof timbers did not err on the side of 
1s. Influenced originally by the sizes used on 
{ covered with heavy tiles or even stone slates, 
ireasonable adaptation to the stresses in roofs with 
=r coverings has been hampered by quite incorrect 
< as to the effect of wind on roof slopes. The 
acy of formule of wind pressure so long as they 
sed to comparatively heavy roofs remained un- 
td. But practical experience with aeroplanes, han- 
- and airship sheds has fully established the fact— 
sed experimentally by Dr. Stanton some years 
that horizontal wind pressure striking a building 
is an upward and not a downward pressure over 
reater part of the roof. There is considerable 
fication for the contention that roof timbers should 
signed to carry only the vertical load of the cover- 
rnd, say, 5 to 7 lb. of frozen snow. But this would 
0 revolutionary for general acceptance, and sub- 
tial economy can be effected by a_ reasonable 
‘pretation of the by-laws as they stand. 


TABLE D. 


Bye-law Sizes of Roof. Timbers. 
Common rafters. 


Clear bearing not exceeding 3readth Depth. 

| 6 ft 0 in. Pd Mabey, 3 in. 
7 ft 6in 22 in. 3 in. 

: 9ft 0in 3 in. 4in. 
ittening % x 2 with rafters not exceeding 12} in. apart. 
Purlins, 

(ar bearing Distance apart not exceeding 
not 6 ft. 7 ft. 6 in. 9 ft. 
Xceeding. Breadth. Depth. Breadth. Depth. Breadth. Depth 

6 ft. See Aloe Biker Be Bit. OF 
| 8 ft. 3 dues As ee) Cone, 40 OT 
; 10 ft. 5 7 5 (P 5 8 
| 12 ft. 5 8 CHE CON es \ asa 4 2 
| 14ft. 6 9 6 nee 92 ree 6 oop 110 

TABLE E, 


Strength and Stiffness of Bye-law Scantlings. 
Common rafters. 


8. Ss Sr. 

Z. I. 

Beets OiAls issih és. 22, Tot tasted: 48 
MING AGAI A 6... doniehns Late Fea ses 75 
9 ft. Oin. 10 45 
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S?x 6 ISI: Gay >) S*x 9 S'x 6 S*x 7.5 83x 9 
S a 2 — pl 
Z Z, Z I I I 

Gribae ce eles) eae DEO 21.5 2767-5 92.0 47.5 
Sure aie Llc cs | La Oe wa 20S OIcOue ee DSTO 48.0 
Oe eee Lees TO... LGNOre eal. 45.08 3, 42.0 
TAVCbSe a LO4ee ss 8158) ..,, 16.0) <8. BOs 8. (49:0) n oe 4500 
eco erie EO — ett oe Ueda 2.5 dol 46.0 48.9 


By-Law Scantlings of Roof Timbers. 


Table D summarises the usual provisions of by- 
Jaws. If the Z and I of each section be calculated 
and compared with the spans, as in Table E, it will 
be seen that the relative strength (S? + Z) and the 
relative stiffness (S’+I), per square foot of sloping 
surface carried, vary considerably; and that the 
requirements for long spans are generally more 
severe than those for short spans. 


It might be contended, with good reason and. 
possibly with success, that by-laws are framed to 
cover a number of different conditions which stress 
roof timbers to a degree which varies within wide 
limits; and that scantlings which are correct and 
reasonable for the most severe conditions must, of 
necessity, be unreasonably extravagant for the 
lighter. 


It is possible, for instance, to use by-law scant- 
lings for low-pitched tiled roofs and for high-pitched 
slated roofs. As the latter require only 60 per 
cent. to 70 per cent. of the strength and stiff- 
ness demanded by the former, it would only be 
reasonable, and in the present wood famine essen- 
tial, that permission should be given to modify the 
by-law scantlings accordingly for housing schemes. 
Some useful.and quite justihable economy might be 
effected in this direction; but the saving of cube 
timber would not be equivalent to the reduced 
stresses. In timbers of a given width a reduction of 
the strength to, say 65 per cent. is effected by reduc- 
ing the depth to 80 per cent., a cube saving of 20 
per cent. only. If stiffness be the criterion, it would 
be possible only to save above 14 per. cent. 
Although small savings effected on individual 
timbers always total up to an unexpectedly large 
aggregate, small savings theoretically possible 
over timbers as a whole are never fully realised. Fre- 
quently they are heavily discounted and occasionally 
they prove to be impossible on account of the limited 
number of sections practically available. 


But a general method of economising timber which. 
is open to everybody, which requires no preferential 
official sanction and has very large possibilities, 
exists in the careful conservation in design of those 
features which make for economy and the elimination 


of those which are essentially wasteful. 


Loads must be carried, and carried safely and 
stiffly. If they can be reduced so much the better ; 
but it is a far more profitable investment to reduce a 
span by 10 per cent. than to reduce a load by 15 
per cent. Breadth in timbers 1s useful; but it pays 
far better to put cubical contents into depth. 


Obviously, therefore, maximum economy in roof 
timbers is to be obtained by keeping the spans as 
short, and the timbers as thin and as deep as 1s prac- 
ticable and consistent with secondary stresses. 


Loading on Inclined and Diagonal Beams. 


In all considerations of the strength and _ stiffness 
of roof timbers it is necessary to bear in mind the 
effect upon a beam of a load which is not at right 
angles toit. This subject will be dealt with more fully 
in a further article. 


(To be concluded.) 
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THE WEEK’S NEWS FROM FAR AND NEAR. 


Proposed Town Hall for Varm. 
Yarm has decided that its war memorial 
shall take the shape of a new Town Hall. 


Cost of Surrey Houses. 
The average cost of the houses included 
in the Surrey housing scheme at present 
ranges from £800 to £600. 


The Whitgift Hospital. 

The Gilbert White Fellowship has 
adopted a resolution regretting the pro- 
posals to demolish a portion of the Whit- 
sift Hospital, Croydon, and protesting 
against this valuable Elizabethan building 
being interfered with in the manner pro- 
posed. It was agreed to send a copy of the 
resolution to the Local Government 
Board, the Surrey County Council, and the 
‘Croydon Corporation. 


Scarborough Building Scheme. 

Elaborate proposals are before the 
Scarborough Town Coun il for dealing 
with the Scarborough Aquarium. One esti- 
mate puts the total cost of the scheme at 
£200,000. If sanction is obtained, it 1s 
nroposed to build above ground on that 
portion of the present building on the 
north side of what is called the Aquarium 
lop. The new buildings as sketched in- 
clude a theatre, a cinema, a ballroom, a 
swimming bath with amphitheatre, cafés, 
etc. 

An“ Arch of Remembrance.” 

An “Arch of Remembrance” has been 
decided on for erection at Acton by the 
War Memorial Sites Committee, who 
adopted the scheme proposed by the archi- 
tect, Mr. Maurice B. Adams. The build- 
ing will occupy a. site adjacent to the hos- 
pital, which is to be enlarged as part of 
the intended memorial of the town, but 
the arch is to be a monument, and it will 
furnish a mural field for the “Roll of 
Honour’’ consisting of over goo names of 
the fallen. The structure is to be entirely 
of stone. 

A World's Peace Memorial. 

A committee was formed a short time 
ago in Denmark to organise the collec- 
tion of funds in all the countries of the 
world to commemorate the conclusion of 
yeace. It was suggested that a reconstruc- 
ion of the Cathedral of Rheims would 
onstitute a suitable world memorial, and 
the French Minister in Denmark under- 
took to sound public opinion in France on 
he matter and to ascertain whether the 
French people would regard the scheme 
with favour. 


Building Trades Hours in the North- 
Western Area. 

The workers in the building trades in 
the North-Western area, which comprises 
Manchester, have now a shorter working 
week, together with increased wages. The 
new agreement increases the wages of 
joiners, woodcutting machinists, brick- 
layers, stonemasons, plumbers, _ street 
masons, and paviors, plasterers, painters, 
and slaters from ts. 6d. to 1s. 8d. per 
hour; plasterers’ and slaters’ labourers 
and hod carriers from 1s. 2d. to 1s. 4¥%4d. 
per hour, and general labourers, exca- 
vators, and navvies from 1s. 2d. to 1s. 4d. 
per hour. The men will begin work at eight 
o'clock instead of 6.30 as previously, the 
working week being 46% hours. “Work 
finishes at 5.30 during the week, and at 
12 o'clock on Saturday. 


Concrete Cottages at Prestatyn. 

As a solution of the housing problem at 
Prestatyn, North Wales, a scheme for the 
construction of concrete houses of original 
design is being prepared, and will be sub- 
mitted shortly for approval. At Prestatyn 
houses before the war let at 6s. a week, but 
it is estimated that the same could hardly 
be built now at a lower rental than 12s. 6d. 
The concrete houses, or bungalows, it is 
estimated roughly, could possibly be built 
for £100. Little timber would be used—a 
most expensive item—and the roof being 
semi-circular, rising without angles from 
the walls, there would be no slates or tiles, 
eaves gutters, or downspouts. It is recog- 
nised that several by-law difficulties would 
be encountered. No g in. wall might be 
included, but new conditions call for new 
regulations. 

Scottish Building Trades Readjustments. 

Negotiations between the Scottish 
Master Builders and Kindred Associations 
and the Operatives’ Joint Standing Com- 
mittee that have been in progress since 
December last, matured on March 6, when 
it was decided at a conference in Glasgow 
that the working week should be reduced 
to forty-four hours—eight hours per day 
for first five days of the week and four 
hours on Saturdays. The change took 
effect on Monday, the 1oth inst., and gene- 
rally will be worked with one meal hour, 
although the arrangements of details of 
working—starting, stopping times, meal 
hours, etc.—will be adjusted to suit local 
convenience. The new nourly rate pay- 
able on reduced hours has been submitted 
to the Wages Arbitration Court. A fur- 
ther claim by the operatives for an advance 
of 3d. per hour was also submitted to the 
Court, but any alteration resulting from 
this claim will operate as from April 1 
only. The decision already arrived at 
affects all building trades operatives in 
Scotland, numbering nearly 53,000 men. 


The Calway System of Construction. 

A system of building houses in mono- 
lithic concrete is described by Mr. W. 
Calway in the Journal of the Institution of 
Municipal and County Engineers. The 
system briefly consists in using either a 
travelling mould with a fixed core therein 
to form the cavity, or a fixed mould with 
a travelling core therein. Into this 
machine in a plastic condition concrete is 
consolidated section by section and course 
by course until the walls are completed in 
one piece. By actual test these walls-are 
much more durable and are more than 
four times stronger than ordinary stock 
brickwork, condensation is_ absolutely 
overcome and the walls are thoroughly 
dry. The walls are usually 9 in. in thick- 
ness, composed of 33 in. outer web, 2 in. 
cavity and 33 in. inner web. The cavity 
which is not ventilated adds immensely to 
the comfort of the house, in that it 
thoroughly insulates the wall. The inner 
and outer webs of the wall are tied together 
by a transverse concrete bond about 2 in. 
in diameter, into which are embedded the 
usual wall ties at intervals of about 2 ft. 
The concrete bond does not convey damp, 
but does preserve the iron tie from ¢orro- 
sion. If desired an entirely hollow wall 
may be formed, but this method does not 
give such a solid construction. With brick 
at 60s. per thousand, a bricklayer com- 
pleting six yards super. of 9 in. walling 
per day, with aggregate at 5s. per yard 
cube, and cement at 6os. per ton, a saving 
of 5s. per yard super. was made by using 
the Calway system. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Women Architects. 

Sirs,—I feel sure that few ari| 
would wish to exclude women from 1| 
their début in the profession. | 
franchise has been granted, and | 
the course of the last four years yw) 
all had ample opportunity for ob} 
in what manifold and unexpecter| 
woman can render service to her | 
and to the State. Nevertheless) 7 {| 
some protest should be made agai). 
manner in which the campaign | 
behalf is being waged by certain s| 
of the Press. The campaign ig gs; 
and blooms in ‘he most ume} 
quarters from time to time, but it} 
sistently of one kind, and bears 6n | 
efficiency and impracticability of | 
domestic details of a certain {| 
house. One knows so well fhe |} 
‘* Jerry-built ’? suburban villa from | 
these scribes draw their copy, bu 
houses are not architecture, and || 
most part they were not designed by) 
tects. There is no doubt that gray) 
takes have been made, and that | 
cient attention has been given ¢| 
details as the position of the kitchen | 
the proximity of the w.c. to the Tarc| 
lack of cupboards—this failing $e) 
afford endless matter for hostile ¢o| 
—the dark winders on the stairs, th) 
tion of the sink. It must not Bert! 
that I underestimate the serious)| 
these faults, but the tedious pers 
wtth which these critics dwell upoi| 
only leads one to suppose that <th) 
entirely ignorant of the work of ¢| 
porary architects of repute. 
Much as I for one will weleon| 
advent of women into an alread 
crowded profession, I scarcely an) 
that such an event will prove a pana| 
all the evils perpetrated by certain k| 
commercial enterprises, or by the Te) 
guided architects who flourished | 
century ago. 
It seems that there is scope 4 
useful work in bringing to the ne} 
the public much of the good de;| 
which is being done at the  presei| 
designing in which every domestic | 
receives attention. 


A Plea for a Classic Traditw 
Sirs,—Not only may it be said | 
present is a fitting opportunity for a! 
to elementary form in architect’ 
admirably advocated by Mr. Stra | 
his plea for a classic tradition, but | 
be confidently added that a return | 
elemental will be forced upon us, 4| 
not merely as a consequence of the! 
age of building accessories, but’ 
petently because the damon {| 
elemental is enfolding one ‘thing! 
another in its tentacles. Conditios| 
sisting long before the war favour, 
tendency, and the subsequent uphea | 
given it a tremendous impetus. ” 
is the loosest of the ants=d 
materially—and it fell an easy 
while sculpture was not exempted. | 
tecture, entrenched behind a dead | 
of resisting materials, has offered | 
impediments to attack. 


If it mu 
render we may hope that the surren¢ 
be upon terms that reflect no dist’ 
but are rather to our advantage; | 
that compel the elemental to our ‘| 
bound fast by the laws of design. 
the alternative—Jazz-band — archit 
Think of it; yet the dance 1% @ 
perhaps the oldest of the Arts. | 

One of 'the first steps, I think, in 
for classic tradition, is to proclait 


THE 


wry catholic a tradition it is, and that 
» Five Orders as established by Vignola 
© a most misleading statement of its 
«ims. No blind conformity to academic 
athority is asked. Form was never more 
fe than it was in the hands of the Greek 
sd Roman builders. Proportion, relation 
«parts, adaptation of form to need and 
;ention, these were unfettered while 
fsh of curve, the play of line, now strenu- 
cs, now sleeping—these belong to 
mance pure and simple, a field. that 
ethority has yet never dared to enter. 
BYSTANDER. 


RCHITECTS ‘AND HOUSING 
CHEMES: R.1.B.A. DEPUTATION 
TO DR. ADDISON. 


A deputation from the Institute, ‘consist- 
ig of Mr. Henry T. Hare (President), 
laj. H. Barnes, M.P., F.R.I-B.A., F.S.L, 
ir. Paul Waterhouse (Vice-President), and 
ir. Arthur Keen (Member of Council), 
ited upon Dr. Addison, President of the 
jcal Government Board, to urge the em- 
jyment of architects on the various 
jusing schemes in course of promotion 
jcoughout the country. Present with Dr. 
‘ldison was Sir James Carmichael, whom 
i. Addison introduced as the newly- 
4pointed Director-General of Housing in 
hgland and Wales. 

Mr. Hare, having briefly stated the 
aject of the deputation, went on to recall 
fe invitation of the Local Government 
yard to the R.I.B.A. to assist them by 
jocuring type. plans for cottages in 
‘rious parts of the country, and the fact 
jat he (Mr. Hare) had then pvuinted out 
i the Board that it would be manifestly 
ifair for architects to provide typical 
(signs if these were to be used by Local 
uthorities through their officials and 
ithout the employment of architects. The 
veal Government. Board then gave an 
surance that; while they were unable to 
lake definite and binding stipulations, it 
is their full intention that properly 
ualified architects should be employed in 
il caSes, and that the Board’s policy would 
| directed to this end. Notwithstanding 
lis, continued Mr. Hare, information was 
ling received from allied architectural 
‘cletiés in various parts of the country 
fat extensive schemes of working-class 
juses were in course of preparation by the 
Gcials of local authorities, and would 
| due course come before the Local 
bvernment Board for approval. At so 
te a stage it would obviously be difficult 
‘deal with such as might not be satisfac- 
iry. He also called attention to the fact 
jat practically all the housing schemes 
‘ried out satisfactorily during the war 
id been the work of qualified architects, 
ad suggested that the Local Government 
yard should issue a circular to all local 
ithorities urging them, as a first step, to 
pont a competent and qualified archi- 
ict. In conclusion, Mr. Hare called’ the 
tention of the Minister to the very strong 
commendations as to the employment of 
‘chitects in the Advisory Housing 
anel’s Memorandum presented to Parlia- 
ent by the Ministry of Reconstruction in 
tne last [Cd. 9,087. ] 

Maj. H. Barnes, M.P., F.R.I.B.A., said 
jat being not only a member of the Insti- 
ted for many years, but now a member of 
House of Commons, he approached the 
tbject from a somewhat different angle 
om that of the President, stressing rather 
& public interest than the inférests of the 


blem 
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profession. At the same time, he con- 
sidered those interests a proper matter for 
regard, as the existence of a free and 
vigorous architectural profession was un- 
doubtedly a matter of importance to the 
nation at large. In regard to the employ- 
ment of architects bv local authorities, 
which was the point to which his remarks 
were confined, he desired to say that in the 
housing of the future, while good planning 
and sound construction were of great im- 
portance. equal weight must be given to 
that indescribable element in design the 
absence of which in the past had inflicted 
upon this country the masses of dwellings 
of the supremely dull, dreary, and mono- 
tonous character which formed so dis- 
heartening a feature in urban housing con- 
ditions. Architecture was an art, and 
whatever else might flourish under the 
administrative routine of departments the 
arts could not, and while from public offi- 
cials might be expected, and would no 


- doubt be obtained, a considerable advance 


both in planning and constructional condi- 
tions over those of the past, there could 
not be expected from men whose attention 
was chiefly directed to technical questions 
of utilitarian character the capacity to 
express in form those zsthetic and artistic 
values that made for pleasure and happi- 


‘ness, arid‘ which in the housing of the 


future must be amongst our chief concerns. 
Such freedom, such variety, such expres- 
sion could only be obtained by the employ- 
ment of qualified architects, and on this 
ground he supported the application made 
by the President. ; 

Mr. Waterhouse. said that he desired to 
emphasise two points—the: first was that 


‘any avoidance of the use of architects in 


this matter would be a neglect of a 
national asset. The skilled experience of 
architects in house design and also in town- 
planning was available. and should not be 
set aside. His second point was that the 
priority justly given to the housing pro- 
meant the diversion to that enter- 
prise of materials and labour which were 
required also for other classes of building. 
In fact, the supply of goods and of men 
to the housing schemes would increase the 
existing difficulties of architects in other 
spheres of work, and it would) be an addi- 
tional hardship to the profession if they 
were deprived of opportunities of work in 
these schemes. 

Mr. Arthur Keen, F.R.I.B.A., pointed 
out that when war broke out they were told, 
in effect, that engineers and not architects 
were wanted for the work then to be done: 
the position was now reversed, and what 
was now required was essentially archi- 
tects’ work. The Institution of Municipal 
Engineers was, however, making great 
efforts to capture it for its own members, 
and was claiming payment for it at the re- 
cognised rates for architects’ services. He 
claimed that the views of the public should 
be. given due weight: the public were 
showing plainly that they were tired of 
mean streets and dull suburbs, and that 
they required the new housing to be 
carried out in such a way as to be a credit 
to the nation ; they asked for a high stan- 
dard of convenience and accommodation, 
and they expected the new villages to be 
interesting and attractive. Borough engi 
neers were men of outstanding ability, but 
they were in no way equipped for meeting 
the public demand; indeed, as a rule, 
nothing could be more deplorable than the 
efforts of the engineer when he tried to 
make his work attractive to the eye. The 
housing schemes at Chepstow, Kenning- 
ton, and many other places showed. how 


fully architects had studied. the subject in 
all its aspects and mastered it. It was 
their own regular work; and it ought not 
to be taken out of their hands. 

Dr. Addison, in reply, said that he had 
listened with much interest and sympathy 
to the representations made to him on 
behalf of the architectural profession. 
That profession, he knew, had been among 
the hardest. hit by the war. As Minister of 
Munitions he had come in contact with 
architects once in. comfortable circum- 
stances, who, debarred from the exercise of 
their calling, had been compelled to earn 
a livelihood in a munitions factory. As 
regards the problem now before them—the 
satisfactory housing of the people—archi- 
tects must help them to get out of the habit 
of building ugly houses. His view was 
that true economy would result from the 
employment of professional people to do 
their own proper work—architects — for 
architects’. work, surveyors for surveyors’ 
work, engineers for engineers’ work... They 
must be prepared, however, -to . act 
con amore, with due regard to the interests 
of all. It was the part of the authorities 
to secure suitable plans and designs for 
their housing schemes, and he quite agreed 


that this work should be entrusted to pro- 


perly qualified architects. Sir James Car- 


michael would keep in touch with the 


Institute. In the manual which the board 
re preparing they would insert words 
drawing the attention of local authorities to 
the desirability. of -employing qualified 
architects for architects’ work. 


ENQUIRIES ANSWERED. 


Building a Bandstand. 


A. C.-writes: “I wish to design a band- 
stand on an open site. I am naturally 
anxious that the acoustics shall be satis- 
factory.. Can you give me a few practical 
hints as to how to achieve this end?” 

—The bandstand should be built entirely 
of wood, and with wooden supports for the 
roof. In order to obtain the maximum 
resonance, the floor should be boarded and 
a cavity allowed under it. The ceiling 
should be of an inverted saucer dome 
shape in order to throw the sound out in- 
stead of retaining it. A false roof should 
be placed above this. B. 


Foints in Flagging. 

“CEMENT ” writes: “I have some joints 
in flagging which have become very worn 
by constant traffic. These joints now hold 
water, and become offensive, need:ng con- 
stant cleaning. I have tried Portland 
cement without success. Can you suggest 
anything, please?” : 

—Portland cement should have proved 
satisfactory if properly applied and mixed. 
Asphalt might meet the case if sufficient 
key can be obtained, Q. 


—_—-——- 


Sea Sand for Concrete. 

REX writes; “ It is necessary to carry out 
considerable reinforced concrete construc- 
tional. work where very little material to 
form the aggregate except the above is 
available. Is there any process by which 
this material can be made equal to ordi- 
nary sand?”’ 

—No, probably there is not. Much can 
be done by screening and drying, but at 
best sea sand will never be quite equal to 
ordinary sand. Be 
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THE NEW HOUSING BILL. 


The new Housing Bill for England and 
Wales was outlined by Dr. Addison, Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board, in 
the House on March 21. 

Briefly, the provisions of the Bill are: 

A definite obligation is placed on local 
authorities to submit to the Local Govern- 
ment Board within three months of the 
passing of the Bill schemes for new hous- 
ing according to the needs of their dis- 
tricts, and it will be binding on the local 
authorities to carry out whatever parts of 
their schemes are approved. 

The local rates are not to be burdened 
with more than the equivalent of a rate of 
one penny in the pound in respect of loss 
on housing schemes. Any loss in excess 
of this amount will be borne by the State. 

In slum areas schemes have hitherto 
been sterilised by the cost of acquisition of 
the land, but the new Bill provides that the 
value of the land shall be that of a site 
cleared of building and available for 
development in accordance with the build- 
ing by-laws of the district. Public autho- 
rities will not be required to pay more than 
a fair market value. The Bill provides for 
the simplification of procedure, so that a 
beginning may be made without delay. 

Local authorities are given power to 
acquire houses and other buildings andi to 
enlarge and improve them or turn them 
into flats. 

The scope of the Bill is not confined to 
workmen’s dwellings, but includes mididle- 
class houses, and provision is made for the 
reasonable limitation of rent. 

Power is given to local authorities to 
vary the terms of leases to enable struc- 
tural alterations to be made. When, 
through the poverty of a leaseholder, house 
propenty is degenerating into a slum, the 
superior landlord will be given power to 
re-enter and take possession. 

The country has been divided into eleven 
housing ‘districts, to each of which a 
Housing Commissioner is to be appointed 
to facilitate the work of the Local Govern. 
ment Board. 

Already the schemes submitted involve 
proposals for the erection of 90,000 houses. 


In connection with the Bill the following 
appointments have now been made: 

Deputy-Director-General: Mr. J. Walker 
Smith, chief engineer, Scottish Local 
Government Board. 

Chief Architects: Mr. Raymond Unwin, 
architect to Hampstead Garden City and 
Letchworth ; and Mr. S. B. Russell, archi- 
tect for West Riding County Hall. 

Chief Surveyor: Mr. T. A. Chidgey, 
Past President Quantity Surveyors’ Asso- 
clation, 

Assistant Secretary: Mr. E. R. Forber, 
Local Government Board. 

Of the eleven districts nine commis- 
sioners have already been appointed, 
They are as follows: 

Major F. J. Edge (Newcastle): Cumber- 
land, Northumberland, Westmorland, and 
Durham. . (Formerly city engineer of 
Newcastlée-on-Tyne, Ceylon Public 
Works.) 

Mr. Tom Marr (Leeds): Yorkshire. 
(Fourteen years on Manchester City Coun- 
cil, chairman of Public Utility Societies.) 

Brig.-General G. Kyffin Taylor (Man- 
chester) : Lancashire and Cheshire. (Mem- 
ber of Liverpool City Council since 1904, 
chairman of Housing Sub-Committee.) 

Mr. Henry E. Farmer (Birmingham) : 
Staffs, Shropshire, Warwick, Worcester, 
and Herefordshire. (For past two years 
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chief architect to the Admiralty Control 
Board.) 

Mr. F. E. P. Edwards (Nottingham): 
Lincolnshire, Notts, Derby, Leicester, and 
Rutland. (City Architect of Sheffield for 
past 10% years; City Architect of Brad- 
ford for eight years.) 

Lieut.-Colonel , E.. N. Mozley, _R.E. 
(Bristol): Gloucester - Dorset, Wilts, 
Devon, and Cornwall. (Served in the war, 
acting as a Commanding Royal Engineer 
of a division.) 

Mr. W. R. Davidge (London): Hamp- 
shire, Isle of Wight, Southampton, Sussex, 
Surrey, and Kent (outside Metropolitan 
Police district). (Member of Council of 
Town Planning Institute; late Chairman 
of Executive of Garden Cities and Town 
Planning Association.) 

Mr. F. M. Elgood (London): Berks, 
Bucks, Oxford, Northants, Beds, Hunts, 
and Herts (outside Metropolitan Police dis- 
trict). (Chairman of Town-Planning 
Committee which initiated Ruislip-North- 
wood scheme, 1914.) 

Major J. Wightman Douglas (London): 
Cambridge, Isle of Ely, Norfolk, Suffolk, 
and Essex ‘(outside Metropolitan area). 
(For eleven years lecturer on building con- 
struction at Newcastle-on-Tyne Technical 
College.) ER ONT : 

The appointments to the two remaining 
regions (evidently London and Wales) will 
be announced shortly. 


DELAY IN RESUMING BUILDING 
OPERATIONS? @PROCES Tae 
BUILDING TRADES PARLIAMENT. 


On behalf of the Industrial Council for 
the Building Industry (Building Trades 
Parliament), copies of the following com- 
munication have been sent to the Local 
Government Board, the Ministry of 
Labour, tne’ Ministry of Munitions, the 
Treasury, and the War Cabinet :— 


Sir,—We are directed to ask on behalf 
of the above Council that consideration 
may be given to the following resolution: 

“That this Building Trades Industrial 
Council expresses profound dissatisfaction 
at the avoidable delay in pressing forward 
the resumption of building operations, so 
urgently needed to prevent unemploy- 
ment, owing to the lack of adequate 
arrangements to enable the  brickyards, 
stone quarries, and slate quarries through- 
out the country to restart; and believing 
that the delay is due to gross incom- 
petence in handling the supply of mate- 


rials; and, further, being of opinion that. 


we could expedite the manufacture and 
accelerate the delivery of such materials, 
we hereby demand that the experience of 
the members of our Council be imme- 
diately used towards restoring the build- 
ing industry to its proper normal 
position.”’ 

The meeting which passed this resolu- 
tion had in mind the following circum- 
stances: 

(a) That, notwithstanding the  an- 
nouncement that the Government has 
placed orders for 800,000,000 _ bricks, 
those orders appear to be confined to cer- 
tain large makers, while no effort appears 
to be made to get going the enormous 
number of smaller brickyards scattered all 
over the country, which in the past have 
been responsible for more than half the 
bricks made. By stimulating these local 
sources of supply local needs could be 
met, thus saving the cost of transit 
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involved in supplying local needs out of, 
the Government order of 800,000,000, | 

(b) If these local brickmakers were goj| 
going, for which purpose the local author 
ties should be given authority to place! 
orders at prices quoted locally to them! 
and approved by headquarters in London 
the first cost of the bricks would in many 
cases be lower than is likely at present { 
be the case, while the cost of tramspor 
from the centres at present making woul 
be eliminated to the extent of the loca 
production, leaving those centres to supph 
localities where no local production j 
available. 

(c) In parts of England and most 96 
Scotland stone is largely used for hous) 
construction, and the demand for brick 
would be lessened from those districts j 
the stone quarries were got going, as the) 
could be through the local authorities i 
these were authorised to make the neces 
sary arrangements. 

(d) Slates are as necessary as brick 
and stone, and the like remarks apply t 
slate quarries not already producing Tully 

(e) In the case of many of the loca 
brickyards they have become derelic 
during the war, and considerable pre 
liminary expenditure is required to pu 
their machinery and kilns into goin; 
-order. For this purpose temporary finan 
cial--assistance may.-be- needed, and thi 
could be given, without undue risk, i 
done through the local authorities, whic 
from their local knowledge could see tha 
any money advanced for the purpose o 
getting the local brickyards going wa' 
properly applied and make  adequat 
arrangements for its repayment out of th 
proceeds of the bricks produced. Th 
methods of agricultural credit bank 
could be applied probably, to securing the 
result. | 

(f) The lack of knowledge on the pat 
of the public of the extent to which th 
Government is prepared to release buile 
ing materials for which it has place 
orders for use by private persons, and 2 
what price, is causing a large amount ¢ 
work to be held up and already causin 
an amount of unemployment which wi 
be sharply accentuated when demobilis¢ 
tion becomes more general, as it } 
expected to do when peace is signed. Th 
present indications are that peace will b- 
signed in the course of the next month ¢ 
six weeks: Meanwhile the season 18 ac 
vancing, and unless immediate steps at 
taken this season’s production from th 
local brickyards, stone quarries, etc., W! 
be largely missed. 

- Yours faithfully, 
A. G. WHITE; 
W. BRADSHAW, | 
Joint Secretaries, 
Tndustrial Council for the Building 
Industry. ~ 


COMPETITIONS: OPEN. 


April 12.—Trade Mark Design. 
Design to be sent to “Sales Promoti| 
Department, Messrs. Robert Ingham 
Clark, and Co., Ltd., West Ham Abbe) 
Stratford, E.15. (Sée our issuey fc 
February 26.) 


April 14.—‘' Daily Express’? Model 
Homes Competition. 

~ All enquries in connection with the con 
petition and the Model Homes Exhibiti 
should be addressed to the Editor, “Dat 
Express,’’ Shoe Lane, E.C.4, and the env! 
lopes should be marked “ Model Hom 
Exhibition.” For particulars see our 18st 
of March 5, also page 173, March 19 | 
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The Reform of Architectural Education 


'SSENTIAL to reconstruction is improved 
, education in architecture and the allied arts. 
Everyone realises the urgency of the need 
i1 approves the idea of educational reconstruction; 
| problem is, how will the end in view be attained ? 
‘e theory of architecture is encyclopedic, if not 
tually limitless in its scope, and its laws are 
‘mutable. Fleeting fashions may play some small 
-t locally; new methods of construction may bring 
5ut changes of detail, and the scientific treatment 
. material may effect comparatively insignificant 
erations; but every change is trivial in comparison 
wh the force and magnitude of all-embracing and 
‘nutable theory, the organon of fundamental prin- 
iles that suffer no change. 
Architecture belongs to the world. The design of 
-housand buildings can be seen in one; and China, 
iypt, Greece, Rome, Italy, and America, with all 
fir boasted triumphs of artistic skill, show only an 
‘tension of the spirit that animated the earliest 
jilders. If architecture is thus universal, it is there- 
re both sublime and esoteric; its purpose is always 
scrosanct. In its highest moods richly simple, it 
‘ains inits humbler expressions a truthful account 
)the worth of men and things. Contrary to expec- 
sion, the laws of composition governing the 
lmitable variations of expression to which it 1s 
sceptible are few. Mass, rhythm, proportion, 
id ornament are only terms of its supreme essences. 
‘is the Alpha and the Omega of the arts, embracing 
siritual facts, recording history and the fate of 
‘tions; and at all times it compels instinctive 
spport, so widespread is the appeal made by its 
Iricate combinations. 
It is, of course, only through a study of the past 
are made conversant with the great achievements 
) individual architects; that we sympathise with 
rriods of artistic development with the same 
~ensity as if such epochs were own own. Some 
long us read old buildings as universal history, 
ners in the light of romances and idylls. Try how 
) May, we cannot escape the subtleties of the past; 
\t we do all this sub-consciously. While we are 
't plagiarists, we feel powerless to emancipate 
crselves from the spell of genius. Sometimes we 
ce tempted away from the stateliest pictures to 
amire frippery, or fashion dazzles our eyes with 
juring sketches, and, willy-nilly, we follow the Jack- 
lantern. The inevitable revulsion succeeds and, 
tpentant, we retrace our steps to the noble temples, 
feling that there we can never be accused of rude 
itrusion. Architecture is the product of slow time 
ad the application of many minds. No one person 
vented it, and it is wiser than the individual 
i cause it claimed the attention of many wise men. 


| 


We the designers of to-day search its historic 
\ineaments for hints, assistance, and stimulation. 
To understand historic architecture we must study 
it actively, consult it as a Delphic oracle, make our 
own work and lives the commentary, for the under- 
lying principles of the past cannot be evaded if the 
conditions of the present are to be treated in the 
right manner—cannot, indeed, be evaded at all. 

There is another view of the question. Tradition, 
which applies with equal force to every branch of 
the scientific art of building, comprehends in archi- 
tecture the widest aspect of the world’s history. 
Tradition is the epitome of the rules and data gained 
by hard experience. Events of large import have 
determined tradition, especially in so-called Classic 


architecture, local movements have supplemented 
the greater issues. Tradition is both history 
and biography or it is nothing. As an aid to 


architectural expansion tradition must not be under- 
valued. Inthe past, when individual architects and 
coteries acquired influence, traditional consciences 
were called into play, aiding and compensating the 
larger issues of development until in the cycle of 
years distinct schools waxed and waned; their 
influence expanding in concentric circles as when a 
stone is thrown into the water, the rings on whose 
surface expand to infinity, and, as some imaginative 
persons would have us believe, throughout eternity. 
To-day we are confronted with a newer set of facts, 
but the old truths cannot be ignored. We see in our 
own country the necessity for overthrowing apathy 
and intolerance, the urgent need of enlarged vision 
in artists, and more sympathy from the public. 


In the past we have been ‘content to revivify-a 
multiplicity of styles in detail whilst ignoring the 
elemental truths underlying each and all. We have 
had recourse to literature, and writers have 
docketed and labelled various phases of building 
into periods and epochs for our convenience. We 
have been told that the Renaissance ended at the 
close of the sixteenth century, which, although true 
regarding its local manifestation in Italy, is not 
applicable to the greater truth of its expansion over 
Europe, where it is still a vital flame—if not burning 
with full refulgence, at least capable of hghting 
other torches. It is only during the past decade or 
so that we have seen the latest development of its 
beneficial light in America. France is a brilhant 
example of its power, and our own country owes no 
small part of its wealth of building to the gemus 
of the schools of Florence and Rome. 

It has become necessary for architects to present 


the public with a new vision of the import and power 
of architecture; no half-measures will suffice, no 
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trumpery experiments will serve. Every individual 
work must be an oration; every stone an exposition 
of victory in an artistic sense. Lustre must be 
added to the wisdom of Wren, Chambers, and 
Cockerell; knowledge must be gleaned from the 
French; we must learn from our American friends, 
who have derived their obsession for architecture 
from England and Europe. No other method by 
which such a result can be attained exists than 
through the medium of education on lines of sound 
and systematised organisation. What is true of the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts in Paris must apply in London 
to-morrow. Delay is dangerous; it is bad for 
individuals and lowering to the high ethical standard 
of the race. Reasoning is the basis of architecture. 


Education is the root principle of reasoning. In 
future there must be no need for English students 
to turn longing eyes to Paris as to am educational 
Mecca. Thanks to the public-spirited enterprise 
of the past decade or so, and to the munificent 
‘generosity of Lord Leverhulme, Sir H. H. Bartlett, 
and perhaps a few others, there are numerous 
schools in England. In the provinces the Liver- 
pool University has been the pioneer of the new 
movement, in London the Architectural Association, 
the London University, and the atelier have proved 
the virtue of academic training to a large number 
of youthful architects. For a hundred and fifty 
years the schools of the Royal Academy have been 
open to a limited number of architectural students. 
What has been accomplished in France and America 
can be attained in England. The machinery, how- 
ever, needs adjusting; the orders of the day must 
be recast, and sound o1ganisation insisted upon. 


The issue of the moment is the need for the corre- 
lation of interests of the leading schools. The 
Royal Institute of British Architects is theoretically 
the one body capable of performing the highly 
onerous duty of fostering educational reform by 
undertaking the subject seriously as well as acting 
as an examining body. In some quarters opinion 
favours the consideration of this question by the Royal 
Academy ; and now that Sir Aston Webb is President 
such a novel departure from precedent may well be 
attempted. 


Architecture, with its varied possibilities, is with- 
out question the premier art. It has its domestic, 
commercial, official, ecclesiastical, and scientific 
aspects. To its functions are allied the develop- 
ment of towns, decorative painting, furniture and 
craftsmanship, in none of which is the art interest 
capable of advancement until educational reform 
in architecture is decided upon. There is need for 
more imagination in teaching methods, and there 
should be intercourse of a more intimate nature 
between teachers and students. The student 
should be encouraged to study the conditions of 
to-day, and be given assistance in learning to 
express them. Visits should be paid to different 
types of buildings before new designs are entered 
upon, and a paper or “ students’ tradition’ should 
form part of the equipment of every architectural 
school. 


It would be possible to suggest a complete list 


of items for the consideration of those who have 


the subject of education at heart. Most of these 
are known or areinview. To name afew, however, 
this opportunity is taken. Much time would be 
saved, and more direct results achieved, if the teach- 


ing of architectural history were undertaken from the 
standpoint of composition to augment the recount- 


ing of dates and facts. Students should be brought 
into touch with designs projected in the past as well 
as with those actually carried into being. It should 
be within the power of the teachers to standardise 
elementary principles, to encourage students to 


design in perspective, and to give lectures on th 
principles of planning. In addition, scientific cop 
struction should be given fuller scope and jt 
subordination to design should receive greate 
attention. | 


Careful reconsideration should be given to th 
time-honoured idea regarding the strength of th 
national tradition and its relative value to the exten 
sion of the vernacular. We in England nee 
particularly to reset our picture plane. The large 
tradition of Europe and America is ours for thi 
choosing. We must study the Continent fron. 
Naples to Petrograd, from Buda-Pesth to Antwerp 
and America from East to West, in order to compre. 
hend the many moves in the game. Architecturg 
progression from now on must of necessity folloy 
these lines, or it will be worthless. The mere fact tha 
we exist in the circle of a greater Rennaissance, anc 
that Classic is its outward idiosyncrasy, is a 
nothing compared with the impulse and _ resultan 
gain to the theory of composition. Under thi 
influence of modern masterpieces we shall b 
inspired to achieve the like, master intellectual 
the same heights, and in course of time raise the 
wealth of the local tradition to a platform hithert 
unattainable. ! 

A. Eo 


Roya ty and Housing. 


ER MAJESTY THE QUEEN seems resolver 
that her recent visit to the East End o 
London shall in due season bring forth “rar 
and refreshing fruits.’ Not only has it stirred int 
unwonted activity the housing zeal of the Londor 
County Council, to whom it has vividly. revealed thi 
half-forgotten existence of the Brady Street area, bu 
it has stimulated in Her Majesty an extraordinanly, 
keen interest in the general question of housing. He’ 
Maiesty has received at Buckingham Palace Dr) 
Addison, the President of the Local Governmen 
Board, who explained in detail the provisions of thi 
new Housing Bill. Moreover, it is announced tha 
the King and Queen will attend a forthcoming con| 
ference, to be held in London, of local authorities an¢| 
health organisations, to discuss the question © 
national housing, with particular reference to slum 
areas. This is very welcome news indeed; for tht 
presence of Rovalty cannot fail to be in the ‘highes| 
degree stimulating, and is likely to have more rea 
driving force on housing than could be brought t 
bear upon it in any other way. 


The Industrial Conference Committee’s Report. 


What has been called, with dubious propriety, “tht 
New Labour Charter’”’—that is, the unanimout 
report of the Provisional Joint Committee appointec 
by the Industrial Conference—will, if its recom 
mendations are translated into law, affect the build 
ing industry rather less than it will affect any other 
A forty-eight-hour week, and the establishment 0) 
minimum time-rates of wages, hardly touch us, anc 
the advice as to the establishment of machinery fo. 
the avoidance of disputes would be superfluously 
addressed to the industry that originated and per) 
fected the system of conciliation boards. “Full anc 
frank acceptance of employers’ organisations ant 
trade unions as the recognised organisations to speal 
and act on behalf of their members” is a recom: 
mendation that should arouse to immediate activity 
the laggards on both sides. The orgamisations 0: 
employers as well as the workers’ unions suffer acute!) 
—in mind, perhaps, rather than in estate—throug! 
the defection of those who by refusing to join the 
respective organisations reap benefits for which other: 
toil and pay. It is the unfairness, or the downngh' 


meanness, of these shirkers that hurts more than the 
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yal loss in subscriptions and influence. Substan- 
and positive damage is nevertheless considerable ; 
iblackleg employers and blackleg men are often 
» to undercut the fair dealers—may be said, 
eed, to thrive on mean malpractices, which too 
in include shoddy workmanship and unfair treat- 
st of the building owner. If these unorganised 
ons are made to toe the line, the average standard 
wuality will be raised considerably. 


The Channel Tunnel and Charing Cross. 


fope is running high that the Channel Tunnel 
sme will, in its materialisation, bring about the 
lly conceived town-planning reform that involves 
demolition of Charing Cross railway bridge, the 
asference of the terminus to the Surrey side of the 
‘r, and the opening out of trunk roads north and 
th. How the Channel Tunnel is likely to influence 
se magnificent reforms it would as yet be prema- 
»—indeed, impossible—to indicate in detail ; but it 
_ be easily imagined that, so stupendous an achieve- 
wt as that of uniting France and England by a rail- 
7 tunnel must have far-reaching consequences, not 
blly material, and some of them at present incon- 
vable. Already, it would seem, the project has 
arged the views of the railway company, whose 
dons of reconstruction are no longer obdurately 
‘ochial, but are now more in harmony with the 
oler conceptions to which their attention has been 
‘nsistently drawn by Mr. John Burns (whose defeat 
lone of the company’s Bills in the House of Com- 
Ins is surely one of the most memorable 
“levements in that assembly), Sir Aston Webb, and 
|. Reginald Blomfield. 


Losing Our Insularity. 


t would seem that when we get the Tunnel we shall 
tually cease to be either morally or physically 
ular, if our adventures in the Continental war have 
: already freed us from that narrowness, and shall, 
consequence, think and act to a larger scale. What 
wh the tunnel and what with the aircraft, we shall 
ome indefinitely more cosmopolitan, and the leaven 
it is already beginning to work. When the traffic 
-ween France and England is increased a millionfold 
d more, new towns will spring up in Kent, Sussex. 
d Surrey, along the line of route between the coast 
dLondon. They must not be mean towns, lest our 
lions of visitors from the Continent should carry 
vay an injurious impression of us; and London, 
veady the capital of a great Empire, and then to be 
vorld’s terminus, should be, can be, and we dare to 
lieve will be, the finest city in the world. 


A Builder’s Gift to Architecture. 


The anonymous gift to University College, some 
'e years ago, of thirty. thousand pounds for the 
ection of a School of Architecture, a Department of 
lgenics, and sculpture studios, naturally piqued 
‘niosity as to the identity of the donor. This was 
wealed last Wednesday, at a meeting of the Senate 
the University of London. It was Sir Herbert H. 
lirtlett, Bart. (of the firm of Messrs. Perry and Co., 
ltilders and contractors), who gave this vast sum to 
Iniversity College, and in the act vindicated in a very 
mmarkable way the solidarity of building interests, 
ad anticipated with substantial effect the closer 
‘sociation between architects and builders that has 
ken recently signalised by greater freedom of 
eproach between their respective Institutes. Sir 
lerbert Bartlett, by adding a further sum of £1,000 
( be spent on the sculpture studios, deepens one’s 
‘nse of the wisdom with which the objects of his 
gnerosity have been chosen. Through him, the indus- 
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try pays a handsome tribute to the art of building ; and 
architects and sculptors will esteem even more highly 
the spiritual significance, the moral rather than the 
material values, of this magnificent gift, by which Sir 
Herbert has spanned as with a golden bridge the 
chasm between the industry and the profession, and 


has thereby pro ¢anto encouraged the hope for “the 
larger unity.” 


A Canadian Critic of British House-planning. 

Writing in the “Daily Chronicle”? of March 24, 
Mr. P. Leonard James, who is a member of the Royal 
Architectural Institute of Canada. and was sometime 
secretary of the British Columbia Society of Archi- 
tects, criticises the type-plans issued in the Tudor 
Walters report as a guide to promoters of housing 
schemes. These plans, while marking, Mr. James 
admits, an advance on the general standard of pre- 
war housing, retain, he declares, many of the 
undesirable features of the latter—‘ noticeably steep 
staircases, inconveniently arranged sculleries, the 
almost entire absence of cupboard accommodation.” 
These are commonplaces of criticism. Less familar 
and more surprising is the objection that “in most 
instances every bedroom, however small, 1s encum- 
bered with a fireplace, notwithstanding that they are 
never likely to be used, or at most one bedroom with 
a fireplace should meet reauirements.” That on this 
point most architects would oppose Mr. James is clear 
from the very fact he cites; and the provision is 
commonly required in the by-laws, a bedroom without 
a fireplace being deemed insufficiently ventilated, and 
therefore uninhabitable. This reason would be 
strong enough in itself to rule out Mr. James’s rather 
inexplicable suggestion that one bedroom with a fire- 
place should meet requirements. This would be an 
even more than usually ineffectual compromise. 


THE SUPPLEMENTARY PLATES. 


Street Decorations for Peace. 


HIS plate is the first of a series of illustrations in 
which we hope to show the better way of street 
decorations which should distinguish the 

forthcoming celebrations of peace. Peculiar grace 
and dignity mark the French example here shown, 
and it should at least suggest the standard at which 
to aim. 


The Taylorian Building at Oxford. 


Mr. Hanslip Fletcher’s drawing of the building 
that is generally considered to be, on the whole, the 
supreme example of C. R. Cockerell’s art 1s valuable 
as showing us an artist’s rapidly recorded impression 
of a masterly piece of architecture. The drawing 1s 
the more interesting from the fact that the artist did 
not seek its subject. He simply encountered it; and 
could not resist the impulse to draw it. 


Grand Council Chamber, Florence. 

Our double-page plate, reproduced from the 
splendid drawing by Famuin and Grandjean, shows 
one of the finest of interiors devised in the grand 
manner. It might serve as an inspiration for the 
design of the Grand Council Chamber of the Hall of 
the League of Nations. 


Managers’ House, Ballyquin. 

Mr. Evelyn Hellicar, A.R.I.B.A., shows, in these 
two plates, “how beauty grows out of good organic 
design. The plates are worth careful study as an 
excellent example of sound architecture in minor i 
not actually lowly service. 
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Architectural Causerie 


OME years ago, while on a visit to Bath, I was 
fortunate to meet the late Mr. Goodridge, whose 
experiences had been garnered during the reign 

of five monarchs. He was then in his ninetieth year, 
and retained distinct memories of Horace Beckford, 
the author of “Vathek.” Mr. Goodridge had been 
a fellow-pupil in his father’s office with Elmes, of 
whom he told many pleasant stories, had been intro- 
duced to Sir John Soane and Sir William Tite, and 
had come under the notice of Professor Donaldson, 
who frequently visited Bath. The chance meeting 
with the aged architect led to a peep behind the 
scenes, with consequent astonishment at the variety 
and complexity of the obsolete stage mechanism 
which served to hoist the conventional scenery of the 
day before yesterday. 
* * Sd 


While Mr. Goodridge chatted in the old streets of 
Bath a host of past events were conjured up. I 
caught a glimpse of the coaching era at the height of 
its splendour, entered into the spirit of the Regency, 
lived again through the vast political changes from 
Waterloo to the Reform Bill; sympathised with the 
experiments and inventions of the pioneers of modern 
science, and comprehended the industrial revolution. 
Events were summarised in my mind with astonishing 
rapidity. The Courts of George the Fourth and 
William the Sailor King gave place to the régime 
of Queen Victoria, and the direction of Grey, 
Melbourne, Wellington, Peel, and Lord John Russell. 
Palmerston leads the nation and initiates a new era, 
and Disraeli forces the Conservative theory. As we 
chatted we visioned the fair acres of England becom- 
ing enmeshed with an intricate web of steel and travel 
brought within the reach of every purse. Mr. Good- 
ridge became even more eloquent; he spoke of 
machines conjured into being by wizards whose minds 
worked in terms of steel; of the ensuing railway 
mania, with its wild speculations and subsequent 
financial depression, and described how in the midst 
of such activity the flame of the industrial age leaped, 
while vast populations grew and fastened on the 
centres of industry, bringing with their myriads all 
the sociological problems which are the legacy of the 
modern politician. 


® ¥ * : % 


I have chosen this method of introducing my subject 
in order to enter at once upon a discussion, necessarily 
brief, of nineteenth-century building. The subject 
is fascinating. It represents the fluctuations of taste 
called forth by a century of history. Moreover, it 
explains the attitude of the architects and artists of 
that period of experiment towards the great sources 
of inspiration with wh:ch they were familiar. 


* * Ea * 


The nineteenth-century spirit in England began 
with the reign of William the Fourth, and closed w'th 
the death of Queen Victoria. Its cycle records an 
assemblage of divergent triumphs, each of immense 
importance, not only to this country, but to the whole 
world. In the first place, ithe classic attitude common 
to the courtly eighteenth century ushered buildings 
into exustence conspicuous for their idealistic beauty. 
Those of the nineteenth century were mainly 
accounted for by questions of practical utility, but the 
reverence paid to the volume of earlier models secured 
the underlying principles of the established tradition. 
The changed conditions demanded from both archi- 
tects and engineers a breadth of outlook which in 
some quarters was scarcely appreciated. There were, 
however, exceptions to the general rule, and these 
form the landmarks in the traditional sequence. By 


the middle of the last century the architects who! 
achievements brought the academic school to perfe, 
tion in England were dead or had ceased to practis 
Railway building had come into prominence, and yw. 
seriously discussed in architectural circles. Sir Jo] 
Rennie tells us “ Engineering was considered to | 
the only profession where immense wealth and far 
were to be acquired, and as a result everybody becar 
engineers.” Many architects in consequence took | 
railway practice, and some of the finest bridges a; 
stations in the country were erected. So great 
fact, was the fame of the British architects 4; 
engineers at this juncture that their services were 
demand in all parts of Europe and America. 


The development of the railways, conducted wi) 
feverish haste, in turn furthered the spread of indy 
trialism, and resulted in the abnormal extension of ¢ 
manufacturing centres in the north of England 4 
along the valleys of the Clyde and Forth, 3g) 
architectural expression for railway structures tw 
almost without exception based on classic mode| 
Hence, for our examples, we can turn to Eustc 
Newcastle, Huddersfield, or Dubhn, or to the tunt| 
facades of Primrose Hill, the North Welwyn. on ¢! 
Great Northern Railway, and the Box Tunnel ne| 
Bath on the Great Western. There are others | 
Lancashire and Yorkshire. In 1840, Robert Stephe’ 
son had completed the London and Birmingham lin 
Hardwick’s gateway at Euston, a Greek monume 
to railway enterprise, was finished in 1838; the exte 
sion to Liverpool was in hand, and the bridging of ¢| 
Menai Strait, in Egyptian taste, was projected. || 
a later period, Isambard Brunel, although busy wi 
his [T-hames boring, found time to carry the bro) 
gauge to Plymouth, to span the Tamar at Saltash, ai 
to bridge the gorge at Clifton with the old suspensi’ 
bridge from Charing Cross. Railway systems in h 
land were also seriously considered ; one scheme, nt’ 
the Midland and Great Western, running due we) 
from Dublin to Galway, embodied the making of || 
Atlantic port for mails and passengers, ‘but oppositi 
from Liverpool quashed the idea. The architectu 
works on this line brought Mulvany into prominence’ 
he designed the superb terminus in Dublin call’ 
“ Broadstone,” and built all the principal statior 
including those at Athlone and Mullingar, as well | 
the terminus and hotel at Galway, the weste| 
extremity. 

* * * * 

While the stokers were strewing cinders up @ 
down England, Pugin, righteous Goth, furious 2’ 
indignant with the increase of Pagan temples de| 
cated to Vulcan, published his ridiculous contras' 
and depicted the joys of railway travel throw) 
stations and over bridges of medieval design. T 
wonder is that he did not insist on ecclesiasti| 
coaches and engines. An echo of this peculiar ta‘ 
occurred in 1870, when Sir Gilbert Scott follow 
the lead of Sir Charles Barry’s Houses of Parliame 
and designed St. Pancras Station for the Midla’ 
Company. Barry’s conception for the Houses | 
Parliament, on the other hand, shows the bedizemt’ 
of a building, classic in plan and form, with an infin) 
variety of precious stones, polished by the fifteent| 
century lapidary. Side by side with the classic tra 
tion, now grown to luxuriance with Neo-Gree a!) 
Italian modifications, the resuscitated Gothic trail! 
its way through fifty years; it was forced by t) 
exigencies of the times to veil its prominent clas) 
body with a diaphanous gown of medieval textw) 
which, in the passing of years, wore to shreds. Mc 
of this next week. AERO. 
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The New Housing Bill 


Byrn BARNES, M.P., FOR.ILB.A.. F.S.1. 


f BILL to amend the enactments relating to 
* the Housing of the Working Classes, Town- 

planning, and the Acquisition of Small 
ellings has been introduced, read a first time, 
sted, and may be had on application to H.M. 
tionery Office, Imperial House, Kingsway, 
don, W.C.2, for the sum of threepence. 


t is a Bill in four parts, thirty-four clauses and 
+ schedules, and I propose to outline these, add- 
‘some brief comments. 


Jause I. lays on every local authority within the 
sure of Part III. of the Housing Act, 1890, the 
y to consider the need for houses in its area, to 
pare a scheme for their provision, and submit it 
he Local Government Board within three months 
he passing of the Act, and as often thereafter as 
fasion arises. The scheme must specify the 
‘aber and nature of houses to be provided, the 
punt and position of land to be acquired, and the 
le required to carry the scheme into effect. 


‘he clause provides for the approval by the Local 
vernment Board of the whole or any part of the 
veme, for the decision by the Local Government 
ard of the necessity for preparing further 
emes, and for the joint preparation of schemes 
adjoining authorities. 


\ point of especial importance to building estate 
ners, architects and builders is that under this 
use both the local authorities and the Local 
vernment Board must have regard, when prepar- 
. and approving schemes respectively, to 
iposals made by other bodies and persons. It 
aoves all those, therefore, who have private 
erest in the provision of working-class houses, 
‘ticularly by reason of having unfinished building 
ates in hand, to submit proposals for their com- 
tion on lines such as _ will coincide with public 
icy at as early a date as is possible. 


‘lause II. makes it the duty of the local authority 
carry out approved schemes within the approved 
e. 


‘lause III. is a compelling clause framed to enable 
faulting local authorities to be dealt with. It 
ubles the Local Government Board to transfer the 
: of a local authority to the County 
ancil. 


The clause gives the Local Government Board 
bolute discretion, as it may transfer the powers 
i duties of a local authority to the County Council 
¢ only on account of default but for any other 
eson that makes it desirable to do so. It 1s prob- 
e some objection will be raised to this discretion 
mg given without appeal by the local authority 
ncerned. It is not clear from the clause as 
ifted whether the powers of a County Borough 
uncil could be so transferred. 


Clause IV. gives the Local Government Board 
mpelling power over a County Council, and 
thorises it if the County Council defaults to 
spare and carry out a scheme or cause schemes 
bpared by local authorities, either separately or 
mtly, to be carried out. 

As is known, the Local Government Board have 
bided the country into eleven districts, each of 
nich will be presided over by a Housing Com- 
issioner, who will have a professional staff. 

Under this clause the Commissioner bears. the 
timate responsibility for the necessary provision 
/houses. In the exercise of the powers he will 


have under this clause, he will be subject only to the 
consideration of the Board after they have given the 
local authority an opportunity of being heard. 

_ This is an extension of the powers of the Local 
Government Board that merits careful consideration 
by all local authorities. Already I -hear of one 
case where the opinion of the local authority is 
disputed, and it would seem that some independent 
tribunal such as is suggested in a later clause ought 
to be established to decide this point, otherwise, as 
this clause gives power for the Local Government 
Board to recover from the local authority any 
expenses they may incur by the exercise of their 
powers under this clause, a local authority may be 
loaded with expenditure it considers altogether 
unnecessary. 


The trend of legislation makes it increasingly clear 
that some development of appeal to an independent 
tribunal must be given to protect the individual 
against the action of both local and central govern- 
ment, and to protect the local authority against the 
action of the central Government. 


Clause V. gives the Local Government Board the 
same powers to enforce Parts I. and II. of the 
Housing Act, 1890, as the preceding clauses give 
them in respect of Part III 

Clause VI. makes the Financial Provisions for the 
Bill. As I endeavoured to show last week, it is 
clear that houses cannot be erected at present prices 
and let at an economic rent. At a Housing Confer- 
ence held in my constituency this week, it was stated 
by a speculative builder of considerable experience 
that the cost of timber was five times, of cement 
and bricks four times, and of labour three times pre- 
war prices, and that the total cost was not less 
than three times that prior to the war. 


It is obvious, therefore, there must be loss, and 
under this clause we learn how it is to be met. 
Power is given under which the Board may pay such 
part of the loss as they may determine, with the 
approval of the Treasury, subject to such conditions 
as are laid down by them, on schemes approved by 
them and carried out in the approved time. 


Under an Order bearing date February 6, these 
conditions are laid down. The loss is therein 
divided between the local authority and the Local 
Government Board. The local authority bears the 
annual loss up to the amount of a penny rate, the 
Local Government Board the loss’ beyond. 


The payment by the Local Government Board is 
conditional on due economy having been observed 
in construction, and the best obtainable rents having 
been secured. The decision in these matters 1s 
obviously one that cannot be left to the Local 
Government Board, and should form the subject of 
reference to an independent Tribunal.. The clause 
also frees the Public Works. Loam Commissioner 
from the provisions of the Housing, 1909, ety 

Clause VIL makes the provision for repayment of 
loans substantially lighter by extending the period 
of repayment to eighty years. 

Clause VIII. is the first of a number of clauses 
which provide for the acquisition and disposition of 
land. 

Under this clause two things happen. Nothing is 
paid for condemned buildings standing on land 
acquired under this Act. If the land is used for 
rehousing, the value is taken as its value for housing 
purposes. The effect is, that where, as in many 
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cases, tenemented property is retained on land in 
the centre of a town or city, pending the disposal of 
the land for business premises the owner will run 
the risk of having it acquired at such a value as will 
permit its being re-used for housing. The slum- 
property owner waiting for a rise looks to be in a 
fair way to being caught. He cannot eject the 
tenant, he cannot raise his rent. He must wait now 
and take what fortune sends him. He will probably 
have few sympathisers. 


‘Clause IX. 1s the writing on the wall as far as the 
Lands Clauses (Consolidation) Act, 1845, is con- 
cerned. This famous Act, born in a time when the 
landowner of this country, beaten by the railway 
companies, then in their first vigour, contrived to 
make the victory as dear as it could be made, has 
long been the object of onslaught by land reformers, 
but has defied all their attacks. To-day it is totter- 
ing; its staunchest supporters have abandoned it, 
and here we have its first crumbling clauses. We 
are promised a new Land Acquisition Act, but it is 
said to be delayed by dissensions, and consequently, 
in that illogical fashion we so dearly love, legisla- 
tion, the fundamental consideration of which is the 
acquisiton of land, is proceeding without it. 


By this clause local authorities can take posses- 
sion of land after fourteen days’ notice given to the 
owner or occupier, and so avoid the delays made 
possible by the Land Clauses Act. i 

Clause X. amends the procedure under the 
Housing Act, 1909. 

This clause removes from the powers of the 
Housing, 1909, Act, the necessity of appointing 
an independent person to consider a proposal to 
acquire land by authorities in London, a borough or 
urban district, and to report on same to the Local 
Government Board. All such enquiries will in future, 
it is presumed, when made be made by an official of 
the Local Government Board. 

Clause XI. extends the powers of local authorities, 
giving them power not only to buy land for housing 
but also houses, and to alter and convert the latter. 
It may be that this is designed to permit of the 
purchase of the large houses so plentiful in London 
and elsewhere and their conversion into flats. 


This clause also gives the power to local authori- 
ties having acquired the land to lease it to persons 
other than themselves, not only for housing but for 
purposes incidental to development of the land as a 
building estate. 


This clause is significant, containing as it does the 
application of the principle that emerges more and 
more clearly in all discussions as the alternative 
to State ownership and control. It may, perhaps, 
be defined as public ownership and private control. 
The State may acquire the railways and work them, 
or acquire them and lease them. So w’th the mines, 
so here with land acquired for housing purposes. 


Clause XII. is another expediting clause. It 
allows local authorities to acquire land before their 
schemes are prepared or approved if they have 
passed a resolution that a scheme ought to be pre- 
pared or that an area is unhealthy. 

Clause XIII. rectifies a curious omission in the 
1875 Public Health Act, which left local authorities 
without the power to take supplies from running or 
surface water; under this clause they can acquire not 
only land, but also water rights. 


_ Clause XIV. gives local authorities great freedom 
in dealing with land they have acquired. They may 
lay it out as a building estate and then lease it as 
laid out, or they may lease it to an individual who 
will lay it out and they may contribute to the cost 
of such laying out; or they may build houses on the 
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land and then sell or lease them, or they may sell: 
exchange the land. If they lease the land {| 
must secure first that the houses to be ereci| 
thereon are erected in a reasonable time, and wh| 
erected let at a rent within limits laid down, | 


On a sale or lease they must obtain the best py) 
ot rent that can reasonably be obtained, and ap. 
all capital moneys received towards purchase | 
other land, or, by consent of the Local Governm) 
Board, to any purpose to which capital money », 
be properly applied. 

I foresee that the term reasonable as applied) 
rents will be the battleground of future litigati 
The difficulties presented in the above clause ; 
apparent. If the land is leased the best rent t) 
can be obtained must be got. At the same ti 
the rent to be paid by the occupier is to be limit) 


Here again it is clear that a Land Court, wh 
all questions dealing with the valuation, acquisiti 
and tenure of land could be speedily and satisf, 
torily disposed of, 1s a necessity of the first ord. 
Such a court must have the status of the exist) 
Law Courts if it is to enjoy at once the confide: 
of the public and the private person. There is. 
fair price to pay to secure the ownership of land a: 
a fair rent to secure its occupation. In the p) 
these have been left to the higgling of the mark 
Many will think it might still be left there. Mo 
however, perceive, I think, the growing sentimi 
that the uncontrolled relationship of owner 4| 
occupier do not result in equity, and that some co’ 
of appeal where, without cumbrous and expens: 
processes, differences can be adjusted is of | 
first importance. | 

I propose to complete my analysis of the Bill) 
next week’s issue, but have already shown, I thi 
that it is a bold and capable attempt to solve t 
great problem if only for the time being. | 

H. BARNES 


THE HOUSING PROBLEM IN | 
1819 AND 1919. 


O argue on historical analogies is usually c 
sidered a very false basis, but it will be fou: 
that the housing problem of a hundred ye 

ago has a very direct lesson for us. | 

After the Napoleonic wars the country was fai 
with a recrudescence of industry on a large scale: 
the result of improved methods, necessitating Vv 
large extensions to all centres of population; on | 
other hand, materials were scarce and costly, relat 
to pre-war conditions and labour demanding a hig 
rate than in previous years. The builders of t 
period, wise in their generation, met these proble 
by what were then new methods, opposed to tradit) 
namely, the flat-pitched roof, the elimination of | 
complicated and picturesque roof plan in favour 
simplicity, a simplicity which also held |sway © 
the walls and general grouping. The designers | 
these structures realised that texture of materials \ 
of secondary importance if the form of the struct) 
was satisfactory, 'and once the eye had learnt | 
watertightness of the new form of roof it would apf, 
ciate the problem, and be oblivious to the dullness’ 
the material. They realised that extraneous ornam) 
to the walls, apart from being costly, was entur: 
unwanted if the openings were well proportioned <¢ 
well spaced. 


But there is another lesson that the study of th 
buildings forces upon us—the value of space ¢ 
stately lay-out; the houses as compared with le 
work have relatively large rooms, this being especié 
felt by their good proportions, simple enrichme! 
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1e staircases are roomy, yet slight; the bedrooms all 
-y, well ventilated and ht, and are by no means 
{se floor areas, as so often in the gabled house with 
zh-pitched roof. 

Much can be learnt from these builders about the 
onomy of building. Standardisation, that science 
jose relation to building we are too apt to believe we 
ve only just discovered, was then carried to an 
tent that has certainly not been the practice lately. 
was the age of the cast-iron balcony railing, fan- 


light, and verandah, marketed much in the way that 
seems the millennium to the reformer, who believes that 
standardisation is the panacea of the housing question. 
The same also applies in a lesser degree to artificial 
stone and plaster enrichment, and, although I have 
no proof, I believe also to joinery. Many small 
economies, perfectly justifiable and indicating the 
artist in every line, are noticeable, as, for instance, 
dividing the sashes into narrow and wide panes, thus 
enabling the odd scraps to be utilised. Gree 


Architectural and Building Interests in Parliament 


By OUR SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 


(HE great event of the past week has been, 
of course, the second reading of the Ways 
and Communications Bill. I have heard it 

sscribed as a Bill for giving Sir Eric Geddes his 

yn way and allowing him to make what communica- 
ons he likes. Still, it is a great conception, and Sir 
ric is a big man. _He looks as if he’ had not the 
ightest doubt of his own capacity to run the rail- 
ays, the roads, and the docks and harbours, and 

3 the whole the House seems disposed to let him try. 

uch opposition as there was collapsed rather badly, 

nd it was evident that on a division the Bill would 
ave had an enormous majority. The Government 
tade one very important concession. They cut out 

f the Bill the Fourth Clause, which gave the new 

linister power to purchase by Order in Council 

ractically ‘every transport undertaking in_ the 
ountry, except those owned by municipalities. 
he Government evidently realised that the House 
alt this was a little too much licence to give, even 
3 such a Minister as Sir Eric. 


When the purchase is to be made—and I will risk 
1y reputation as a prophet by asserting that it will 
é made—it is to be done by a Bill and not by an 
rder in council. The House does not like orders 
y-council: and very properly too. The Privy Council 
; older than Parliament. It was the Grand 
‘oncilium of the Norman monarchs through which 
hey tried to rule. It contained the great officers of 
state, some of whom still remain to us. Parlia- 
aent only came into being because the nation would 
1ot accept, without question, the Acts of the King 
hrough his Council. When it did come, what was 
nevitable happened—as Parliament waxed, the 
-rivy Council waned. It always remained, however, 
is an instrument by which the executive might 
sovern, if Parliament grew lax and neglectful of its 
mrivileges. Under the Tudors, our last Welsh 
ulers, it was strained to the utmost as a vehicle of 
yrerogative. Under the Stuarts, the Star Chamber 
leveloped out of its judicial functions. The audacity 
»f Governments, whether Cabinet or Crown, 1s never 
Jaunted, and Parliament does well to insist that 
tself, the proper medium for rule, is to be used, and 
aot a body which is only in fact the Cabinet under 
another name, which only endorses and does not 
criticise the action of a Government. 


* *% xe # 


How far-reaching a great national unified scheme 
of transport will be, it is impossible to conceive. It 
should have the effect of spreading out over the 
whole country the population now congested into 
such small areas. Allied with cheap power (and 
electric power at that), the countryside may become 
industrial as well as agricultural, and yet be free 
from the blemishes with which industry now impairs 
the landscape. Frequent, rapid, cheap electric train 
and tram services should make it possible for men 


and women to live clear of the factories, the yards, 
the mines in which they work. Pleasure should be 
possible where now it cannot be obtained. All 
these prospects were, I think, more or less con- 
sciously before the House as it welcomed this great 
measure and looked with a friendly eye on the man 
who felt himself and looked so capable of translating 
these fancies into facts.. To one or two of us it 
perhaps occurred that he might not be so genial in 
pe exercise of authority as he was in his request 
OF it. 


If the new Minister will be content with central- 
ising the policy and decentralising the administra- 
tion of the Bill. all should be well. It must never 
be forgotten that we have in this country, more than 
in any other, a wealth of capacity put at the disposal 
of the public in all kinds of local services, and it will 
be an ill day for us when we slight or disregard it. 


Roads and docks, harbours and ports, have been 
constructed and built up in the past by the applied 
energies of private individuals, not free from 
personal interest, but yet with a large sense of local 
patriotism that is not to be lightly dispensed with. 
If the new Minister shows himself, while firm, yet 
conciliatory and appreciative, enlisting in his great 
work these local abilities and notabilities, he will 
find his path smoothed and his purpose not frus- 
trated. On the other hand, local spirit must take a 
broader view, and recognise that where national and 
local interest diverge the larger issue must be 


followed. 


I was talking the other day with a member of some 
years’ standing who gave me as his opimion that 
each succeeding House tends to become more 
independent. There is evidence of this, and prob- 
ably the extension of the Committee system will 
foster it. In a Committee your Minister 1s isolated. 
The divinity that hedges the Treasury Bench is 
no longer round him. No colleagues are there to 
join in his, support. The attention is directed to 
detail. Questions of principle and first importance 
are not raised. The tendency to differ on detail is 
pronounced. So one may see Tory and Labour, 
Coalition and Wee Free join in Committee to expunge 
or amend some obnoxious clause, despite the 
endeavour of the Minister in Charge to save it. I 
think it is all to the good. Great care no doubt 1s 
given to the drafting of Bills, great care to their 
framing in the effort to meet and reconcile conflict- 
ing interests. When all is said, the common mind 
of members directed to their consideration does 
give results that are valuable, and does secure a 
general measure of justice that might else be 
wanting. 

H. BARNES. 
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Early Pictures of London 


HE Burlington Fine Arts Club is to be 
congratulated on the subject of its -Exhibi- 
tion of Pictures in Savile Row, which was 

closed on Monday last. The subject is of perennial 
interest to all Londoners, who are proud of their 
country’s history, every incident of which has had its 
echo on the banks of the Thames. The number of the 
exhibits in this collection of Early Drawings and 
Pictures of London was not large, but they had been 
carefully selected by the committee; few are without 
points of particular interest to the student, and every 
one gives us a welcome view of one or other of the 
many moods and modes in which the artist of other 
days has recorded his impressions of our great city. 
London, not infrequently the subject of such famous 
artists as Gainsborough and Turner, both repre- 
sented here, has been the beloved hunting-ground for 
many humbler men, topographical draughtsmen, 
and engravers, who have found the fullest scope for 
their in no way mean abilities amid her streets and 
squares, and on her river shores. It is inevitable 
that we should be more interested in the subject of 
their drawings than in the technical merits of the 
work of these lovers of London, and there is little 
doubt that they would wish nothing else. Yet we 
must beware of approaching the pictorial record of 
the past with a wrong bias. We are inclined, in days 
which have seen the pathetic fallacy of evolution as 
applied to history received as a scientific truth, to 
regard the life of a nation or a city as a purely 
biological process, and to look on scenes from its 
past as upon pictures of childhood or infancy 
preceding the adult stages of the present day. This 
is not the way to approach the canvas on which the 
story of London is displayed. 

As, through these delightful media, we look on the 
buildings that Pepys and Evelyn knew, the city 
portrayed by Hollar and later by Canaletto and 
Samuel Scott, we must realise that here was the 
scene of a life as full, as potent, as mature as our 
own, and in many aspects greater and more adorned 
with genius. London’s beauty in medieval times 
was nothing short of wonderful—a greater Oxford 
seen from the south bank ot the river ; after the 
Renaissance had visited her, too, she could display 
proudly the houses of her princes and merchants, her 
public buildings, churches, and city halls, on which 
such architects as Inigo Jones and Sir Christopher 
Wren had impressed the mark of their genius. Are 
these things to be relegated to a lower place in our 
esteem than the products of our own age? Time is 
a device of Nature by means of which man can 
isolate, as it were, for experimental purposes certain 
great racial and national experiences. It shows, 
indeed, at times a growth, and on occasion a decay, 
but in the main the powers of the human mind, and 
the impulses of the human heart, remain constant, and 
each age reveals only a different method of expres- 
sion. And each of these periods lives again in the pre- 
sent ; might indeed, but for the convention of time, be 
actually felt and re-acted, and it is only by. an 
appreciation of the solidarity of past, present, and 
future that we can fully realise our own lives. The 
students of the past are often blamed for spending 
their energy on things long since dead and gone, 
and for diverting their attention from the live and 
the quick. In truth it is the modernist who often 
fails to appreciate the springs of thought and action 
of his own time because his vision is limited to a very 
small part of human experience. 


The catalogue of this Exhibition was prepared 
by Mr. Philip Norman, and _ its commentary on 
the pictures is full of interest, especially where 
he adds those fuller details which his intimate know- 


| 
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é 
ledge of London and its historians enables him 
impart. The drawings and paintings showed us hoy| 
beautiful London has been and might still be. Thy 
favourite view from the river looking east froy) 
Westminster was shown in a drawing ‘by Hollar, len. 
by His Majesty the King, and also in several piece, 
by Canaletto and Samuel Scott, and there were als 
paintings by the latter artist of the city east 6) 
Somerset House as viewed from the gardens whe 
it was the Queen’s palace and the grounds were ; 
popular rendezvous. The view, looking westwar 
(of which the best exposition is given by Corneliy 
Bol in his fine picture at the Dulwich Art Gallery 
is represented by Canaletto and T. Sandby, and by 
a remarkable painting by Thomas Wijck (1616—) 
1677), in which there is a striking, though somewha 
unfamiliar, view of Whitehall. The ill-luck of th 
Stuarts is well typified in the general topographica| 
mystery of Whitehall, and one never looks at it 
crowd of alluring buildings in the drawings of Holla 
and others without thinking of the miscarriage of ¢) 
royal house which is mirrored in the unfulfillec 
designs for Charles I.’s great palace. From the tim«| 
that Henry VIII. snatched his halls from Wolsey, tt| 
the day of the .Great Fire in 1666, Whitehall 
remained a congeries of noble apartments and quain!| 
annexes, galleries and cloisters, places for the busi. 
ness of the nation, and where the stage was set fo 
pleasure. Of Inigo Jones, called upon to plan 2) 
new palace, Mr. Rudyard Kipling might well have 
been thinking when he wrote :— 
“[ delved and dug down to my levels; 

Presently under the silt 

I came on the stones of a palace 

Such as a king had built. 

There was no worth in the fashion, 

There was no wit in the plan, 

Hither and thither aimless 

The ruined footings ran.”’ 


Such indeed is what one feels when one looks at the 
curious survey which has come-down to us of the 
palace buildings. And even Inigo Jones was over: 
shadowed by the ill fate of his royal patron, and of 
him it might well be written : — 
“ After me cometh a builder, 
Tell him I too have known.”’ 


But if Whitehall has written large the ineffectual life 
of the Stuarts it has provided a subject of perennial 
fascination for the topographer. The two large 
paintings of Whitehall from St. James’s Park, one by 
H. Danckerts. (1630-1678), and the other of a little 
later date, painter unknown, present the splendid 
array or medley of the Old Guard House, the Cock- 
pit, the Banqueting House, and Gatehouse, the 
Holbein and King’s Gateways, and the so-called 
tennis court, with other secondary buildings. Reluc- 
tantly, but little by little, the palace will yield its 
secrets in time, and we shall know one day, perhaps 
intimately, its darkest: recesses. 


There were many beautiful and instructive drawings: 
on the walls of this gallery which deserve to be better’ 
known. .A drawing, charmingly tinted, of Cupers 
Gardens, Lambeth, from the Coates Collection, shows) 
this pleasure resort on the south bank of the river 
opposite Somerset House. Another from the same 
collection of the Church of St. Dunstan in the East, | 
after the demolition of 1817, shows the roofless nave) 
of Sir'Christopher Wren’s church before it was rebuilt. 
Two fine drawings by W. Hunt (c. 1824) give 2| 
fascinating view of Pall, Mall and the Church of St. 
Martin-in-the-Felds, the latter from the destroyed, 
churchyard. Gainsborough’s drawing of the 
Charterhouse from the roof of the cloister is a valuable 
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charming record, one of several exhibits lent by 
Foundling Hospital, and a painting by Hogarth 
90) in the Green Park must be mentioned for its 
y groups of figures, exhibiting the costume of the 
od, cunningly arranged around the piece of water 
reflects the dresses, and makes a striking scheme 
scoration. Many drawings recall to us the beauti- 
lines of old Westminster Bridge, and an exceilent 
ving by Samuel Scott gives a careful and valuable 
‘rd of the brick buildings to the east of the bridge 
he north bank. Gratitude to the artists who have 
vented the complete victory of time’s decay was 
haps the last feeling as we left the gallery. It 


was a slight salve to our regrets at the destruction of 
such a beautiful fourteenth-century hall as that of the 
Brotherhood of the Holy Trinity, Aldersgate, shown 
in a drawing by W. Capon (1790), a rare example 
from the collection by Sir Edward Coates; and we 
know the good work is still going on, as witness the 
little wash drawing by Mr. Philip Norman, of Boling- 
broke House, Battersea, which in our own day is 
threatened with demolition. So let us wish godsneed 
to all who love their London, and especially those 
who gather together her annals and record her holy 
places. ; 
WA LTE RE GODER BEY. 


yoidable Waste in Cottage & Small House Building. II.—Roofs 


By PERCY J. WALDRAM, F.S.1. 


(Continued from page 191, No. 1264.) 


'IGURE 3.4, shows roof boarding inclined at an 
angle and subjected to a vertical load. The 
moment of inertia of the board in a plane at nght 

les to the load may be quite large, but the board 

‘inevitably deflect in the direction of its thickness. 

ls is due to the fact that the load automatically 

‘ts up into two components, one of which causes 

almost inappreciable deflection along the width of 

-poard and the other a deflection along the 

:kness. 


imilarly a purlin (Figure 3,4) also tends to deflect 
wo directions into a sinuous curve when it is free 
Jo so. But the deflection down the roof slope is 
trained by the attached common rafters, which 


Faye 
2 


+h the attached boarding form a very stiff member in 
lt direction. The critical load on a purlin is 
irefore the component of the vertical load at right 
zles to the slope, so that uneconomical thickness 
fa purlin is not required. 


[t is this same normal component which forms the 
sential load on common rafters (Figure 3,¢). The 
40 of the vertical load to it is the same as that of 


b sloping to the horizontal span ae or cos & 


Horizontal Rafters. 
It is sometimes suggested that common rafters 
ould be laid horizontally so as to save purlins. In 
ls position. however, there would be nothing to pre- 


int them from deflecting in two directions, and any 
| 


movement down the slope, which the vertical board- 
ing would be unable to prevent, would tend to crack 
the slating. 


Roof Boarding and Common Rafters. 


It is somewhat curious that by-laws do not place 
any limit on the distance apart of common rafters, 
the only requirement being that ? in. by 2 in. batten- 
ing must be increased if the rafters are more than 
124 in. apart. 

Battening for tiling would be fixed at say 4 in.,and 
for slating (of 24 in. lap) at a gauge of 8? in. Ii, 
therefore, ?-in. boarding were used instead of batten- 
ing, the distance apart of rafters might be increased 
without involving any lesser degree of stiffness in the 
boarding to 12.5 x’ 2 = 15? in. in the case of tiling: 
and to 12.5 **/ 4.375 = 204 in. in the case of slating, 
z.e., the I of the boarding being increased in the ratios 
of 1 to 2 and of 1 to 42, the span can be increased by 
the cube roots of these ratios. 


There should, however, be available from hut- 
ments very large quantities of second-hand § in. 
matchboarding, two thicknesses of which, crossed 
diagonally, make excellent roof boarding, and 
involve very little waste, as short ends can be used up 
in the top layer. The consequent increase in the 
thickness would enable the above spacings to be 


1.2 
increased in the proportion of 1 to =a 


or to 


26 in. and 34 in. respectively. 

To save 50 per cent. of rafters by using second- 
hand boarding is a somewhat startling proposition, 
even though it may be perfectly legal and quite con- 
sistent with the real (as distinct from the imaginary 
theoretical) loads on common rafters. But even if 
the strength of the remaining rafters be increased 
in proportion there still remains a very large saving; 
and if the original stiffness were retained the net 
saving would be still nearer to 50 per cent. Thus, 
assuming that the by-law sizes were applicable 
only to a spacing of 14 in. for2 in. and of 15 in. 
for 24 in. rafters, the omission of alternate rafters 
would double the load on those remaiing, and 
demand either double the Z for equivalent strength, 
or double the I for equivalent stiffness. 

With purlins 6 ft. apart the Z of the by-law 
2 in. by 3 in. rafters would then require to be increased 
from 3 to 6, or the I from 4.5 to 9. This would be 
given by 44 im. by 2 in. or by 4 in. by 2m respec- 
tively, and the timber used would be only 75 per cent. 
or 60.6 per cent. respectively of that required for the 


closer spacing. 
(To be continued.) 


ee 
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HOUSING: GOVERNMENT 
ASSISTANCE TO PUBLIC UTILITY 
SOCIETIES. 


A Government memorandum has been 
issued whicn gives in detail the terms of 


‘ financial assistance offered by the Govern- 


ment to Public Utility Societies for 
Housing purposes. 

The Housing Bill which has just been 
introduced contains provisions for the 
necessary Parliamentary authority for the 
payment of assistance. 


Socteties which may Receive Assistance. 
Any bona-fde Public Utility Society 
whose objects include the provision of 
houses tor the working classes and which 
complies with the conditions laid down 
may receive the Government assistance in 
respect of approved housing schemes. 

A Public Utility Society for Housing 
may be formed by any seven or more 
persons. It must be registered under the 
industrial and Provident Societies Act, 
1893, and the holding of any one member 
in shares must not exceed £200 (but this 
limit does not apply to Loan stock), At 
present the rate of interest or dividend 
payable by a society must not exceed ¢ per 
cent.; in view of the increase in the 
general rate of interest it is proposed in 
the Housing Bill to raise the limit to 6 per 
cent. 

The present offer of Government assist- 
ance may be expected to appeal to all 
classes interested in the solution of the 
housing problem. As tne history of exist- 
ing. Public Utility Societies shows, there 
are many people who are willing to lend 
money to such societies because of their 
desire to see housing conditions improved. 

It is hoped that organised bodies of 
workpeople will recognise the advantages 
of the terms now offered, and will join in 
the promotion of Public Utility Societies 
on which they will be duly represented. 

The Government’s offer may be expected 
also to appeal to employers of labour in 
town and country, who have a direct inte- 
rest in seeing that persons employed by 
them are well housed near their work. 

The Local Government Board and their 
Housing Commissioners will be prepared 
to give any necessary advice in regard to 
the formation of a Public Utility Society. 


Assistance in Loans and Subsidies. 

The assistance which is offered falls 
under two heads—Loans and Subsidies. 

Many societies may be able to raise a 
large part of their capital from private 
sources as cheaplv as or perhaps more 
cheaply than they can borrow from the 
State. Where this is not so State loans 
(repayable in fifty years) will be advanced 
up to a maximum of three-quarters of the 
total cost of the society’s housing scheme. 

Whether the money is borrowed from the 
State or raised privately a subsidy will be 
granted of an amount equal to 40 per 
cent. of the charges for interest and repay- 
ment of principal of .nree-quarters of the 
total capital. 

To show how the subsidy will work out 
in practice the following instance may be 
given. Suppose the capital cost of an 
approved scheme is £40,000; and that the 
society has borrowed the maximum (that 
is, three-fourths of the capital, £30,000) 
from the Government. Taking the rate of 


"interest at 55 per cent., and allowing for 


the repayment of capital, the annual pay- 
ment for loan charges to be made by the 
society will be approximately £1,770 per 
annum. The Government subsidy will 
then be 40 per cent. of this, that’is, £708 a 


year, leaving the balance and the charges 
on the privately subscribed capital to be 
met out of the rents. 

It will be observed that the amount of 
the subsidy is in effect practically a grant 
of one-third of the cost of the scheme. 

In addition to the foregoing forms of 
assistance, it 1s proposed in the Housing 
Bill to give local authorities power to 
grant financial support to Public Utility 
Societies. 


Conditions to Safeguard the Interests 

of Tenants. 

Regulations will be made embodying in 
the main the conditions recommended by 
the Hobhouse Committee; these condi- 
tlons are set out in the Memorandum. 

One of the chief objects of these condi- 
tions is to ensure that the interests of the 
tenants and of the general community are 
adequately safeguarded ; and comphance 
with the Regulations will be a condition of 
the grant of assistance. 


Time Limit. 

Tue need for houses is urgent. To 
justify the liberal terms of assistance 
which are offered, the houses must be pro- 
vided with despatch. The Government 
terms are, therefore, limited to housing 
schemes which are carried out within two 
years, or within such further period as in 
special circumstances may be approved. 

As already announced, the Government 
have taken measures to secure supplies of 
building materials and _ standardised 
fittings. Public Utility Societies, as well 
as the. local authorities, will have the 
benefit of these measures. 

As already stated, the Housing Commis- 
sioners will be ready to assist Public 
Utility Societies, not only in their forma- 
tion but also in the preparation and 
development of housing schemes. 


PROTECTING CONCRETE LGLs: 


The weakest point of a concrete roadway 
is at its edges. Difficulty is usually expe- 
rienced in holding in place the wearing 
surface and preventing water seeping 
below the surface. In the construction of 
concrete door sills or any concrete corner 
that is likely to ‘be subjected to hard usage 
it has been the practice to reinforce the 
exposed corner by building in an angle 
iron or steel plate to take the wear. This 
practice has now been applied to roadway 
construction, as is shown in the accom- 
panying illustration. The guard, as indi- 
cated, consists’ of a steel angle held in 
place by anchors buried in the concrete 
base. These guards may be made in 
various sizes to meet the requirements in 
asphalt paving or for street railway 
paving and headers also for brick or other 
types of pavements. The method of in- 
stalling is also shown in the illustration. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Building Societies and Housing, 

Sirs,—Housing is one of the most j) 
portant subjects now under consideratic. 
and one which must receive attentic| 
Various schemes have been suggested, |) 
building societies, which can render my 
effective assistance, seem most unaccoy) 
ably to have been largely overlooked | 
many who are anxious to have the difficu, 
solved. | 

For many years before the war buildi 
societies advanced about £9,000,000 }) 
year on mortgage, largely to persons hi! 
ing a house for occupation, that being o 
of the special objects of building societi 
As little building has been done during 
war, they have accumulated in ligi 
assets more than £20,000,000, which js || 
once available to help to finance py) 
chasers, preferably occupying owners. | 

How can these large funds be utilis, 
and the present conditions remedied in{ 
quickest, best, and cheapest way? 977) 
Government might conceivably bu 
houses in the shortest time because q@ 
would be of no importance. Local auth 
rities, if they were likely to have to pay| 
fair proportion of any loss, would exere| 
more economy, but they could not possil| 
build at as low a price as a private built 
accustomed to the business. In neith 
case would the funds of building societ| 
be available. The onlv other course is 
get the private builder to workigg 
reason given why he should not be help 
in the same way as local authorities 15 t) 
Parliament would not be likely to agree 
any subsidy which might be utilised i 
private profit. This reason is fallacious 
the face of it. Ifa local authority were 
build houses by contract the builde 
profit on the work would be included in| 
contract, and there is no doubt that t 
small builder’s ordinary profit before t 
war on building and sale was less than 
ordinary builder would require on a @ 
tract. The small builder is a speciali 
acts as his own architect and clerk 
works, his own agent both in buying a 
selling, has no establishment expens) 
can vary his fitments to suit diiiem) 
tastes, and can adapt any house dun 
erection to the wishes of a prospective pi 
chaser at little or no -extra COStmm| 
usually arranged to have a few neari 
completion all the time, so as to save im) 
rest. By such economies he can build 
a price with which local authorities ¢ou 
not compete. Building society mamagi 
especially know and! appreciate this pol. 
The houses would be vurchased for oc 
pation by the owner, and one cannot | 
feel that a few thousand people ownl 
their own houses would be a better as 
to a town than the same number of tena! 
occupying municipal houses. | 

Such houses would probably sell at 
little more than might be considered po 
war normal values, and everyone with 
very moderate proportion of a reasonal 
price could borrow the rest from a bul 
ing society and pay it back by monthly 
stalments extending over a term of yea 
The houses could be provided in this W 
with a smaller subsidy from public fum 
The subsidy would be a direct encouras 
ment to thrift and would help to realise t 
building society ideal of every family 0¥ 
ing its own home. 


E. NAYLOR.) 
(Chairman of the Building Societies, 
Association). 

48, Market Street, Bradford, March ; 
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THE ARCHITECTS’ 


MORE CONSTRUCTIVE 
CRITICISM.* 


BY \CHARLES CRESSEY. 


o adopt -the standpoint of men of 
e affairs, having big guns for clients 
-the Continent as a field of action is 
miestionably very interesting and 
fational, but is by no means _ repre- 
ative or typical of the architectural 
olem to-day. There is an irresistible 
gestion of a certain vaunted war 
yhine in the ideal designing and build- 

corporation recommended by our 
es, and the logical extension of their 
h is a centtal station for the United 
es, manned by supermen, pouring 
om and plans to distributing points on 
y strategic corner of cities at large. 
kens has been a long time dead, and 
‘e is now little reason for using the 
ksnifian model every time a writer 
hes to illustrate a typical architect. 
it bogey is scarcely less a fixture in 
‘minds of architects than in the convic- 
's of the public, and is more a fiction 
ay than when first invented. The fool 
pretender probably exists less in our 
ation than in most others, and one con- 
ctive criticism. is to stop building 
siency schemes on. the’ assumed 
ficiency of the rest of us. My brothers- 
1rms, as a body, have always appealed 
me as emphatically practical and far- 
‘ng men, ahead of rather than behind 
jtimes, and having a wholesome. con- 
pt for the weakling and incompetent. 
hitects being at times  conserva- 
/ im accepting new things at their face 
qe suggests their having been bitten 
ore when too liberal and receptive. 
e business efficiency of architectural 
ees is usually good and well adapted to 
} volume of work done by each. This 
ter. of volume is the real issue and is 
-rock on which corporation schemes 
sh when slack times fail to support the 
lanisation and overhead. The private 
ice system has in the past appeared to 
ither stormy times much better than 
all-inclusive departmental plan and 
h no worse results at other times. 


ifter all, one must recognise that the 
ss and bulk of architectural building 
jay consists of moderate-sized jobs, 
verally intricate individual problems 
ich have in the past been successfully 
ddled by individual architects, who 
‘ugh far from experts in all branches 
re the all-round ability to grasp and 
jup practical requirements. An un- 
‘cognised chain of associates surrounds 
‘Ty private office—financial, promoting, 
(1 estate, insurance and_ bonding, 
mmeering and so on—businesses run- 
g on distinct lines, but. “ business 
‘ters’ for each other because of their 
‘tual respect and trust. No self-con- 
‘aed corporation equals it, for “to have 
ends one must be a friend,’ naturally 
1 unselfishly at that. The work which 
facts or is attracted to the architectural 
‘poration seems to end automatically or 
intent, in easily repeated units, which 
‘m large in combination and form 
vertisements out of all proportion tothe 
wer of design or the building acumen 
rolved. The absence of body to kick or 
il to damn, in a corporation, is a feature 
' the individualist to envy at times. 
atitudes on sketchy architects with 
ticing things on paper—autocratic 
sumptions and contemptuous attitudes 


From “The Architect and Engineer,” San 
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—surely have no force applied to those 
past puppyhood, whilst the “artistic 
superman” or “ardent idealist’? is an 
overworked type in argument and rare 
enough to forget in serious discussion. 
The critics appear to demand a list of all 
the associates in a building enterprise 
every time an architect is mentioned. Has 
the architect no right on earth—who is 
first and last on the job—who finds endless 


trouble every time some so-called expert 
misses his guess—who nurses and com- 
forts every sore head, brings selfish 


interests into line, and carries a job round 
his neck for years? Who, indeed, should 
be an autocrat, if not the architect? The 
trouble is that his training and habit of 
seeing several solutions to a problem 
inclines him to compromise, and robs him 
of the bull-headed insistence of the man 
with one interest to serve and possessed of 
but one idea on a subject. 

For true autocracy watch the engineer, 
and in his field of action you will find 
little doubt as to who is “boss’’ on the 
job, hence his good standing, Govern- 
mentally, and otherwise. 

The architect, as a rule, deals with more 
conflicting interests and variable condi- 
tions, and autocracy. must yield to 
diplomacy, with some loss of prestige in 
the public eye. The wonder is, not at the 
little Mr. Architect knows (and his con- 
sciousness of it) but in the amount of good 
work done on an ill-proportioned time 
allowance. The architect is a general in 
the building. army—demand loyalty and 
respect for him, as such, and the tone of 
the army itself rises immeasurably. The 
engineer does his »art and. others do 
theirs, as is their duty; but the plan of 
action, the cohesion of forces, the active 
flexible control guiding a building to its 
close, are the work of the architect. 
Whether in private or corporate office, 
successful architecture is personal, and 
springs from one mind, however _ that 


‘mind-may be supported and advised in 


detail by others. Study the work left 
incomplete in design by able architects 
who have died in harness, and note the 
change of personality and jarring notes in 
the building. The more mechanical call- 
ings are less obviously personal and 
creative, and Ford-like ideals on 
efficiency are more likely to break than 
to make good architecture. 

Even in industrial buildings, examples 
by personal offices stand comparison with 
“organisation ’’ efforts in either practical 
plan, honest design, or executive hand- 
ling. Incidentally, is there not a possi- 
bility that the attenuated concrete and 
steel sash cult is running away with its 
friends? People in those glass-houses 
must sometimes feel like throwing stones 
—at the enthusiast who blinds them with 
glare, loads them with depreciation and 
paint charges, some danger, and a _ be- 
dirty-for-ever alternative to constant 
cleaning. Examples of over-lighting and 
shops almost useless before painting out 
superfluous glass counterbalance the 
quoted instances of under-lighted colle- 
giate Gothic rooms. Good as the steel sash 
system is, in California at least, care 1s 
needed before adopting glass-by-the-acre 
design. Mother Architecture cares 
nothing at all that her sons (and 
daughters) dub themselves artists, follow 
a profession or a business, or swagger 
around as fully developed corporations. 
Let us learn to respect ourselves, cease 
crying “stinking fish,’’ and proceed 
methodically to teach the rising genera- 
tion what is the work and scope of the 
architect, and all included in our ancient 
craft. 
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THE HOUSING MOVEMENT. 


Abertillery. 

Land has been provisionally obtained 
by the Abertillery Urban District Couneil 
for the building of 4oo houses at Llan- 
hilleth, and negotiations are proceeding 
for the acquisition of other sites. ; 


Blaydon. 
The Blaydon Urban District Council] 
have decided to purchase six acres of land 
at Rowlands Gill for housing purposes. 


Boston. 

The Boston Rural District Council have 
provisionally accepted certain building 
sites offered to them at an average price of 
£70 an acre. 

Bournville. 

The Housing and Town Planning Com- 
mittee of the Birmingham City Council 
met for the purpose of considering plans 
for the erection of eighty-one houses in 
Linden Road, Bournvilile. On the com- 
pletion of their work the committee 
instructed the Acting Town Clerk to lay 
the plans before the Local Government 
Board and ask their approval of them. 


Bradford. 


The Health Committee of the Bradford 
Corporation have been considering the 
new housing scheme which is to be put 
into operation in connection with the hous- 
ing and town-planning scheme at the 
Southfield estate, Odsal. The Committee 
approved of plans of houses and _ shops, 
and the City Architect (Mr. W. William- 
son) is preparing a scheme for the “lay- 
out” of the éstate. The site comprises 
fifty acres, and twelve houses are to be 
allotted to the acre. 


Canada. 

Sir William Hearst, the Prime Minister 
of Ontario, has announced an extensive 
housing programme for Ontario, by which, 
through the Dominion and Provincial 
Governments, municipalities can borrow 
all the money they desire for building 
working-men’s houses at 5 per cent. in- 
terest, payable in twenty or thirty years. 
The idea is that the municipalities should 
build cheap but modern houses for work- 
men, and sell them to workmen on the 
amortisation plan. This would mean that 
a workman could purchase a 3,000-dollar 
house at 20 dollars per month, extending 
over a period of twenty years. This 
scheme would serve the two-fold object of 
giving employment to a_ considerable 
number of men in the construction of the 
houses, and in furnishing homes much 
needed by returned soldiers and workmen 
generally. 

Epsom. 

Epsom Rural District Council has asked 
the Local Government Board’s sanction to 
erect some novel cottages. It is proposed 
to build them of cement slabs interlocked 
by a special method. The cottages are 
estimated to cost £530 apiece, as against 
£871 if built of brick. It is claimed that 
the type can be built in half the usual 
time, that one-third of ithe timber ordi- 
narily required is saved, and that unskilled 
labour can be employed. A full-sized cot- 
tage built on these lines will be exhibited 
at the forthcoming Ideal Home Exhibition. 


Northampton. 


The Northampton Town Council have 
decided to purchase about forty acres of 
land in St. George’s Avenue. The price to 
be paid is £350 per acre, so that the mini- 
mum outlay will be £14,000. Originally 
£400 per acre was asked. 
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SCOTTISH HOUSING ‘COM- 
PETITION. 


The result of the architectural competi- 
ttion promoted by the Institute of Scottish 
Architects is to be found on page 106 of 
‘our issue of February 19. We now have 
pleasure in publishing the first premiated 
design in Section I., Type A. 


TRADE AND CRAFT. 


Timber Substitutes. 

A very tastefully set-out brochure issued 
‘by the Empire Stone Co., Ltd., of Thanet 
House, Strand, is full of useful suggestions 
for those contemplating building and 
faced with the ever-harassing question of 
cost. It is probable that timber will 


remain at its present high figure for some 
ime. It is therefore incumbent to give 
serious attention to any substitute which 


may be devised. In this pamphlet are to 
‘be found many useful suggestions for the 
substitution of reinforced concrete for the 
timber used for roof purlins, beams, 
intels, staircases, gate and fence ‘posts (the 
latter are dlustrated). A further great 
saving of timber is effected by the elimina- 
ion of centering in floor and _ staircase 
onstruction. In addition to these substi- 
utes, the firm continues to ‘produce its 
well-known artificial stone. 


Marble Island. 

Such a title is reminiscent of those books 
of romance which were such a source of 
joy to most of us in the days of our child- 
hood. Marble Island, however, is no land 
of romance, but constitutes a fragment of 
a large region of territory in the little 
known’ Archipelago of | Spitsbergen, 
acquired by the Northern Exploration 
(Company. All:are familiar with the value 


of marble, both from its constructional 
and decorative aspect, but the difficulty of 
the future with regard to this material, as 
to all others, lies in the matter of cost, and 
in this respect, owing to the small amount of 
land transport, and the absence of royalties, 
land dues, and harbour dues, the company 
claim distinct advantages for British 
and American markets. The colours ob- 
tained had a very wide range, showing rich 
contrasts, such as greys, black to various 
shades of brown, and through light and 
medium-toned reds and yellows to a deep 
olive-green. On the mainland there are 
still larger marble deposits, all of which it 
is claimed can be easily and economically 
worked. Samples are on view at the com- 
pany’s offices in 62, London Wall. From 
these it will be seen that the stone takes a 
very high polish, and is of great decora- 
tive value. From the same address an in- 
teresting pamphlet is to be obtained ‘set- 
ting forth in detail the accomplishments of 
this enterprising company in the working 
of various minerals, and _ containing 
coloured plates showing their marbles. 
Dinner of the Illuminating Engineering 
Soczety. 

The Illuminating Engineering Society 

recently celebrated the completion of ten 


. years of existence by a dinner held at the 
Trocadero Restaurant, London, W.C., on 


March 18, at which the President, Mr. 
A. P. Trotter, presided. 

The toast of “The Illuminating Engi- 
neering Society” was proposed by Mr. 
Thomas Goulden, senior vice-president of 
the Institution of Gas Engineers (in the un- 
avoidable absence of Mr. .D. Milne 
Watson, president of the National Gas 
Council), and seconded by. Mr. C. H. 
Wordingham, president of the Institution 
of Electrical Engineers. Both speakers 
paid a tribute to the value of the impartial 
platform provided by the Society for the 
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| 
discussion of matters of common inter! 
to both gas and electrical engineers, aj, 
pointed out the variety of experts, incly| 
ing architects, medical men, officials 
Government Departments, and others jp), 
rested in the Societv’s work, Both the Q 
and the electrical industries were on ¢) 
eve of great developments, and there mig. 
be many opportunities for further CO-Oper 
tion in the future. 

Mr. Trotter, in replying for the socie), 
briefly traced its growth and the impo) 
ance which it had now assumed. Vario 
further toasts were proposedi and replied — 
before the conclusion of a very instruct}! 
and entertaining evening. 
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ENQUIRIES ANSWERED, 


Publications on Reinforced Conerete. 

R. A., of Ashton-under-Lyne, writes: ‘| 
should be very grateful if, from your exp 
rience, you could recommend me any boi| 
giving the methods of making the simp]| 
calculations for the design of reinforce 
concrete beams and piers.” . 4 

—Reference might usefully be made | 
the following three books: Kidder! 
‘Architects’ and Builders’ Pocket Book | 
Tiaylor and Thompson’s “Concrete, Pla| 
and Reinforced’’ (these two books can ]| 
obtained from Chapman and Hall), Mari 
and Dunn’s “ Manual of Reinforced Co 
crete” (Constable and Co.). In additio| 
some useful papers on the subject may ]| 
found in the Concrete Institute “Transa| 
tions,” obtainable from the offices of tl 


Concrete Institute. _M. | 


War Memorials. 

H. C. H., of Roundhay, Leeds, write: 
“As Iam acting on a committee for tl! 
erection of a war memorial, or Calvary, | 
cost about £1,000, I shall be great | 
obliged if you can tell me of any recel! 
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lication giving illustrations of memo- 
ss. Is there any advisory committee in 
stence to give advice to people intend- 
. to erect memorials?” 

‘Recent publications dealing ex- 
‘ively with war memorials, in which 
C. H. might find useful suggestions, are 
, yolumes entitled respectively ‘“ Me- 
vials and Monuments,’’ hy Lawrence 
Inver, 158. 8d.; “Mural Monuments,” 
}H. Batsford, 12s. 6d. <A _ Royal 
tdemy War Memorial Committee has 
sa formed at Burlington House who will 
ily vive the desired advice. 


. Garage Paving. 

[OTOR writes: “ Can you suggest a suit- 
je material for finishing the surface of a 
vr for a garage to hold about six cars?”’ 
-Many materials are suitable, but pro- 
‘ly some kind of granolithic paving laid 
falls is the best. Cement alone tends to 
‘ome spongy by the action of dropped oil 
il grease. It is therefore not so easy 
«seep. clean. A good granolithic is com- 
ied largely of chips of stone, which for 
fs purpose should be of a fine gauge. 
‘ne flags are sometimes used, but they 
Ar unevenly, and their use is dangerous 
ing to the sparks that are engendered 
ym this surface. B. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


April 30.—Bristol - Workmen's 
Dwellings. 
‘he Housing Extensions and Town 
Inning Committee of the City Council 
rite designs from architects practising 1n 
} counties of Somerset, Dorset,. Wilts, 
4 Gloucester, for the erection of 5,000 
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workmen’s dwellings. The Committee 
offer three premiums of £250 each, three 
premiums of £150 each, and six premiums 
of £50 each. Particulars of the City Engi- 
neer, 63, Queen Square, Bristol. Deposit, 


fai 


May 5.—Ipswich: Garden City Lay-out. 

The Ipswich Borough Council are 
prepared to receive competitive designs 
for laying out land on the lines of 
a modified garden city. Premiums fifty, 
thirty, and twenty guineas. Copy and 
conditions of plan can be obtained from 
the Town Clerk, Ipswich, on payment of 
half a guinea, which will be returned on 
behalf of a bona-fide design. 


April 17.—Pineapple Farm, 
Birmingham. 

The Society of Architects is informed 
that the misunderstanding between the 
Housing Committee of the Birmingham 
City Council and the representative Asso- 
ciations of Architects with regard to the 
terms of this competition have been satis- 
factorily removed, and that the Housing 
Committee has extended the date for send- 
ing in plans until noon on Thursday, 
April 17, in order that architects desirous 
of competing may be enabled to do so. 
Models for “ Daily Express” Exhibition. 

Housing reformers who have made 
modlels of cottages and houses suitable for 
the workers are invited to send these in 
for inspection by Mr. Henry T. Hare, 
president of the R.I.B.A., and his fellow 
adjudicators in the -“Daily Express” 


1,500-guineas Model Homes Competition, 
which closes on April 14. 
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Such models are not eligible for prizes 
in the competition, the conditions of which 
were printed in full detail in our issue of 
March 5, but a selection from the models 
sent in will be made for exhibition at the 
Model Homes Exhibition, which opens on 
May 19 at the Central Hall, Westminster, 
and special prizes will be awarded should 
the models be of sufficient merit. 


[pswich and Newcastle-upon-T yne 
Hlousing Scheme. 


The Competitions Committee of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects 
request members and licentiates of the 


Institute not to take part in the above com- 
petitions until a further announcement is 
made that the conditions have been 
brought into conformity with the Institute 
Regulations for the Conduct of Architec 
tural Competitions. 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne and Ipswich 
Housing Competitions. 
Members of the Society of Architects ar 
requested not to take part in these competi- 
tions without first ascertaining from the 
Secretary of the Society whether the con- 
ditions have been approved by the Council 


COMING EVENTS. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 8. 
The Illuminating Engineering Society. 
—Discussion on “Light and Colour in 


relation to Stage Production,’ at the 
Royal Society of Arts, John Street, 
Adelphi, W.C. Introductory Paper will 


be read by Mr. J. B. Fagan, of the Royal 


Court Theatre. 8 p.m. 
SECTION: f 
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Appointment at Sefton. 

Mr. E. B. Bailey has been appointed 
architect to the Housing Committee of 
Sefton, and he and the surveyor have been 
ordered to prepare nlans of the houses to 
be built, and sites for the proposed houses. 


Architects for Swansea. 


Mr. Albert Clarke, Pontypridd, and Mr. 
T. Edward Rees, Merthyr, were selected 
on a short list for the appointment of 
architect for the new housing scheme of 
the Swansea Rural District Council. ~ 


Belgium and the “‘ Daily Express” 
Housing Competition. 

Belgian housing experts will visit the 
Model Homes Exhibition organised by the 
‘“ Daily Express ’’ and the ‘‘ Sunday Ex- 
press ’? to secure new ideas in housing and 
labour-saving equipment, The exhibition 
will be held at the Central Hall, West- 
minster, on May 19. 


Conference at the Royal Sanitary 
Institute. 

A conference on ‘‘ Post-War Develop- 
ments Relating to Public Health ’’ was 
held at the Royal Sanitary Institute on 
March 14, Sir Alfred Mond presiding at 
the afternoon session. He opened a dis- 
cussion on ‘‘ Housing of City Clerks and 
Similar Workers,’’ and advocated the pro- 
vision of shops, houses for doctors, and 
so forth, in garden cities. 

Gifts of Land for Housing. 

At Lleyn Promontory Council it was re- 
ported that Captain Wynne Finch, Cefn- 
amlwch, had given a piece of land three- 
quarters of an acre in extent, free, on 
which to erect workmen’s dwellings at 
Edeyrn village, and that Sir H. J. Ellis- 
Nanney, Bart., had also given an acre for 
tthe same, purpose at Llanystumdwy 
village. 


Playground for Children at Southwark. 

The Duchess of Marlborough, who re- 
presents West Southwark on the London 
County Council, has been the moving 
spirit im securing the “children of the 
borough a new playground, consisting 
of a very large vacant space belonging to 
the London County Council, and situated 
at the back of Redicross Street, Southwark, 
known to architects as the ugliest street in 
the metropolis. 


Housing wn Wales. 
The following table illustrates tthe prin- 
ciple housing and development schemes in 
Wales : 


Dwellings 


; Acres to Contem- 
. Authority be Developed . plated 
swansea Corporation... Town ... 3,000 
} Hill Site 
Penybont Ruy @ ames 2 2U Ae MAT 
Aberdare U.DsC. Wee. LOO pmaNEE 1,200 
Gelligaer 1. DiC iia 250 eee BOO 
Neath RoD {Gees OA; Bare ae a 000 
Abergavenny  .......4 andes Sr Wao 100 
ISIOUOROME NINE  “acoasasanoh iss 26 300 
Sty 25 Be 3 
RisGa. \.:5hcihs eee eee 60. dE ee 700 
DA ‘ aa fi 
Bedwellty, i ae.ceeee CLO) eee SOS2 
Osomorem ee eee 120) eeee 1,000 


Novel Norwegian Buildings. 

A novel system of house building, 
described in the “Norwegian Trade 
Review,” consists in the employment of a 
sort of netting composed of wooden laths. 
These wooden laths are two metres in 
length, while their transverse section 
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measures eight by eight millimetres. They 
are woven together with tin-plated iron 
wire.’ In Norway several exhibition . halls 
and assembly rooms have been built 
according to a system by which this kind 
of netting, duly plastered, is applied as a 
boarding to wooden framewalls. The 
boarding is nailed to the upright timbers 
and is plastered, either with a mixture of 
sand, lime, and plaster of paris, or of 
cement, sand, and lime. Houses of this 
kind also are easily and quickly erected, 
and have proved very useful even in winter 
time. 
Sale of Moor Park Estate. 

Lord Ebury has instructed Messrs. 
Knight, Frank, and Rutley to sell by 
auction in the coming season the Moor 
Park Estate of about 3,000 acres, abutting 
on Rickmansworth on the north, Watford 
on the north-east, and Northwood on the 
south. The mansion stands in a park of 
500 acres, was erected by the Duke of 
Monmouth in 1673, and largely rebuilt 
about the year 1720 from the designs of 
Giacomo Leoni, a Venetian, who held the 
post of architect to the Elector Palatine. 
The interior decorations were in part 
executed by Sir James Thornhill, and in 
part by Amaconi and Sleker, countrymen 
of Leoni, the dining-room decorations and 
ceiling being by Cipriani. The ownership 
of the estate may be traced back for many 
hundreds of years, and includes the names 
of Sir Ralph Boteler, George Nevil Arch- 
bishop of York, John de-Vere Earl of 
Oxford, Cardinal Wolsey, and John first 
Earl of Bedford. The estate includes the 
Sandy Lodge Golf Course. 


The Soctety of Architects and the 
Government Housing Scheme. 

Mr. Raymond Unwin, appointed one. of 
the Chief Architects, was for many years 
an active member of the society, and from 
time to time contributed papers on the 
subject, of which he has made a special 
study. Mr: H. T. A. Chidgey Bors, 
the Chief Surveyor, is a member of the 
Society of many years’ standing, and 
Major J. Wightman Douglas, D.S.O., 
R.E., the Commissioner for Cambridge- 
shire, is. also.a member of the Society. He 
served with distinction in the recent war, 
and in addition to the D.S.O. he received 
the Serbian Order of the White Eagle. 


Six-million-pounds Building Scheme for 
Swansea. 

Vast industrial development schemes, 
entailing an expenditure of £6,000,000 and 
introducing new industries to Swansea dis- 
trict, are being undertaken. The largest 
is that of the Anglo-Persian Oil Company, 
who will pump oil from tank steamers into 
large storage tanks, whence it will travel 
by pipelines to the refineries at Skewen. 
Baldwin’s are making rapid strides in the 
specialised treatment of ore (which used 
practically to be in German hands), and 
are about to erect blast furnaces. Borings 
for coal are being, made, and dye works 
are contemplated. Plans to develop the 
mineral and the agricultural resources of 
the Gower Peninsula, which stretches nine- 
teen miles from Swansea and has valuable 
limestone and coal deposits, are ready, 
and the Graigola Patent Fuel Company, 
the largest in the world, is doubling its 
works. Extensions are taking place at 
other patent fuel works, and at steel, tin- 
plate, and spelter works. At Landore new 
works have been erected to deal with zinc 
extractions, and the promoters’ efforts 
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have been crowned with success. Phi} 
wrests another process from Germany 
Toy-making and the manufacture of ¢ 
highest grades of steel are to be amon) 
Swansea’s new industries, | 


| 
A Wealthy Architect. a 
The late Mr. Robert Leabon Curtis, 4) 
Finsbury Square, London, E.C., arehitec)| 
and ex-Mayor of West Ham, one of fh! 
founders of the Westminster Cathedral’ 
left £142,448. 
Architectural Partnership. ) 
Mr. H. J. Griggs, A.R.1.B.A., ama 
J. H. Vaughan, A.R.1.B.A., F. Sem 
tects and surveyors, having entered int| 
partnership, will now practise under th} 
firm name of Griggs and Vaughan 4 
Metropolitan Bank Chambers, Newpor 
Mon. 


The Industrial Conference. 
The Prime Minister is expected to atten| 
and speak at the resumed Industrial Cor 
ference on April 4, if he is able to retur| 
from Paris in time. Sir Robert Hor) 
Minister of Labour, will preside. Albou} 
360 employers’ and 400 workmen’s repr} 
sentatives are expected to attend. 


The National Housing Conference. 

The housing question in Greate! 
London was the principal subject of di) 
cussion at the second day’s session of th 
National Housing Conference held at th} 
Royal Society of Arts. A series of recom} 
mendations on housing schemes by th} 
Executive Committee of the Greate) 
London Housing and Town Plannin) 
Advisory Committee were brought up b| 
the Chairman. After considerable discu| 
sion the Conference decided that a joi 
Housing and Town-Planning Committe| 
of Greater London local authorities, t) 
work within a definite area, should | 
appointed to deal with the housing prt’ 
blem. It further resolved, ‘‘ notwithstanc | 
ing the proposed legislation,’ to urge th | 
local authorities throughout Greate} 
London “ to respond to the appeal made t| 
them by the Government in the letter ¢| 
February 6 issued by the Local Gover! | 
ment Board by the active preparation ¢ 
adequate housing schemes for their 1} 
spective areas.”’ 


The Supply of Bricks. 

Though orders have been placed by th 
Government with brickmakers for abou 
800 million bricks, these orders do not b 
any means exhaust the total capacities (| 
the brickyards, there being, it is officaall 
stated, still a satisfactory quantity fc) 
private work, and while it is true tb 
Government has bought the total outpt) 
of some yards, this has been done in orde| 
to keep the makers in funds and not 1 
earmark the bricks for the housi| 
scheme, permission being given freely 1) 
the makers enabling them to dispose ( 
Government stocks for all purposes. 
Government, it is added, is anxious t} 
encourage the building industry as Muc) 
as possible, and what applies to brick 
applies also to other materials, and 
would appear, therefore, that there 18 3) 
need to refrain from starting buildin) 
operations on the greund that the nece) 
sary material will not be forthcoming) 
Further information on the matter cam by 
obtained on application from the Direct’ 
of Building Materials Supply, Caxto| 
House, Tothill Street, London, S.W.1. 
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Towards the Larger Federation 


Tis odd that almost the first pronouncement of the 
so-called Builders’ Parliament is - something 
hardly distinguishable from a vote of censure on 

| progenitors. An indictment preferred in such 

yuant circumstances: should command the instant 

d earnest attention of the Departments to which it 

addressed, not only because of the remarkable con- 

lions that have produced it, but more especially 
cause of the gravity of the charge and the reason- 
leness of the demands based upon it. 


These are, briefly, that the building industry should 
iw be allowed to manage its own affairs without let 
hhmdrance from Government Departments, and that 
atrol Gf control must still continue for a while for 
b avoidance, for imstance, of unfair distribution of 
wterials) should be vested in a.fully representative 
d authenucally constituted body of builders; the 
itd builders being here. used in its widest sense, as 
‘luding all who are engaged in the industry or in any 
»fession or trade relating toit.. Certainly architects 
d other professional men should not be excluded, 
hough they have no standing in the Builders’ Parlia- 
int—a fact that we think the more deplorable 
2ause the professional men have chiefly themselves 
‘thank for their anomalous position outside. an 
sembly to whose deliberations one would have 
sieved them indispensable. 


it does not follow that this absurd precedent will 
erate against their admission to the Board of 
ntrol that will certainly: be formed as a sequel to 
» surely irresistible recommendation, demand 
ther, of the Builders’ Parliament. . It is not only that 
shitects have at stake professional interests entitling 
'm to be heard where the destinies of the building 
lustry are being or.are to be controlled. Equally 
‘portant is the consideration that their special train- 
« fits them to render invaluable service in the 
ancils of the industry. Apart from their. special 
int of view as professional men,. which should- in 
amess be considered, they have, in virtue of - their 
ining, and of habits acquired or strengthened in 
»fessional practice, a breadth of outlook, an instinc- 
le regard for the extensive survey, that only. in 
Septional instances can be.expected among those 
0 have had smaller opportunities to develop what 
ly ‘be termed the .town-planning - mind, which 
sembles in orderly coherence all. the data within 
iht, and generalises on them rapidly and justly. 
»t that the architect has a monopoly of this gift, but 
Mt he ought certainly to excel in it; and a federated 
tlament of the Building Industry, such as we 
ould like to see established, would greatly enlarge 
| Opportunities for exercising it. Within the build- 
domain. so many things have been done imper- 


fectly, or have been left altogether undone, for the 
want of a little fmendly co-operation between repre- 
sentative men in various departments of the industry, 
and so much misunderstanding has arisen among them 
for want of a common meeting-ground where explana- 
tions could be offered, some clearing-house where 
conflicting ideas could be discussed and reconciled— 
such, for instance, as those to which attention has 
been recently directed in our correspondence columns, 
where, happily enough, the alleged vagaries of archi- 
tects were explained and to some extent justified by a 
builder, who also very usefully exposed certain current 
and inveterate fallacies concerning the respective 
functions and proclivities of architect and builder. 


Many and important as are the internal and domestic 
problems of the industry—questions as to the methods 
and terminology of specification writing, forms and 
conditions of contract, systems of apprenticeshin 
ways and means of technical education, relations 
between architect and builder, and between builder 
and sub-contractor, and the legal responsibilities of 
these three with respect to the building owner, the 
conditions of labour, and a dozen other outstanding 
matters that cannot be satisfactorily solved whilst 
the vital cells or nerve-centres of the indus- 
try lack proper means of intercommunication—and 
the demand for unity is even greater where external 
menace or oppression is to be faced. Not until the 
professional men, contractors, merchants, and work- 
people present a united front and show an impressive 
numerical force, agreed upon what they want and 
determined to get it, can we expect or deserve any 
better treatment than that customarily meted out to 
the unfederated or the disunited. 

This protest addressed by the Builders’ Parliament 
to the Local Government Board, the Ministry of 
Labour, the Ministry of Munitions, the Treasury, and 
the War Cabinet would have carried much more 
weight if the architects had been included in it: and 
it may be appropriate to remark here that if tne control 
of the industry is relinquished by the bureaucrats and 
placed in the hands of an elective council of the 
industry, that council will not be representative, and, 
what is worse, it will not be effectual unless it includes 
architects. 

It would appear that the more enterpmsing mem- 
bers of the Institute have a good conception of the 
spirit of unity that should animate and pervade the 
entire industry of building. There was evidence of 
this expansiveness in the resolution proposed by Mr. 
K. Gammell as an addendum to his excellent paper 
read before the Institute. This resolutioa reads: 
“That the Council be asked to consider the advisa- 
bility of calling a conference of those interested in the 
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building trades, for the punpose of making representa- 
tions to the Government with the view to restoring 
public confidence in building.” ‘True, the co-opera- 
tion here aimed at is but casual; but that it may lead 
to a more permanent alliance is clearly suggested in a 
supplementary resolution framed: “ That this meeting, 
called to consider the professional problems of the 
moment, urges upon the Special Committee of the 
Institute to expedite its report, and to take into special 
consideration the practicability of bringing about a 
complete union of the profession.’’ Carried unani- 
mously, this should imply a step forward towards the 
federation of the industry. 


The Postponed Housing Bill. 


UCH disappointment and more suspicion have 
I been excited by the postponement of the 
Housing Bill. Daily the demand for houses 
grows more clamorous, and even a day’s delay of the 
Bill would have been a sore trial to patience, as well as 
a considerable aggravation of inconvenience. Natu- 
rally enough in the circumstances, the delay is being 
set down to Cabinet dissensions on the land question, 
the land being at the root of the trouble about housing, 
and incomparably, though more or less indirectly 
and invisibly, the most mischievous element in <ocial 
unrest, including the discontents of Labour. As, 
therefore, the land question is fundamental and vital, 
disagreements about it in a Cabinet comorising such 
opposite views On agrarian issues were to be expected, 
and it would be marvellous if they had not occurred ; 
but whether or not this 1s the reason why the Bull has 
been held up is as yet a Cabinet secret. Land-law 
reform is a crying need of the building industry, but 
is 1t imaginable that so thorny a question will be 
settled satisfactorily by a Cabinet so heterogeneously 
composed? This is by no means a political observa- 
tion, but 1s it not a very practical one? 


Railways and Building Sites. 


A rather neglected phase of the land question, 
and consequently to the same extent a disregarded 
factor in the housing problem and in reconstruction 
schemes generally, is the landlordship of ‘the rail- 
way companies. It would be useful ds well as interest- 
ing and instructive to know how many thousands of 
acres of land are held by railway companies, on what 
tenure these lands are held, to what extent and in what 
manner ownership in land by railway companies 
differs in ats conditions from those of ordinary owner- 
ship, and, more particularly, whether any of the com- 
panies are exempt from the ordinary obligations of 
ownership. These questions are here reopened 
because complaints have reached us of the arbitrary 
and obstructive conduct of certain railway companies 
owning land that is required for building. That the 
older of the companies enjoy special privileges as 
landholders, as well as in other matters, is as certain 
as that they will cling to them as long as they can, and 
will squeeze out of them all that under the utmost 
pressure they can be made to yield. 


Railways Obstructing Progress. 


These privileges, concessions, and powers, 
granted at first to railways as an encourage- 
ment to undertake a stupendous work that was 
experimental and_ speculative, were afterwards 
extended, on the plea of) established precedent, to 
companies that were formed long after the construc- 
tion of railways had. passed the adventurous 
pioneer stage and had acquired the character of 
routine business. Whether or not it was at first or 
later wise to invest any private company with some 
of the powers that were lavished on railway com- 
panies, it 1s certain that those powers should at once 
come up for revision. Admittedly, and quite 


obviously, it 1s an enormous advantage to bi 
one’s factory or warehouse near a railway. Co; 
quently, all the most desirable factory and w, 
house sites in the kingdom are owned by the rail, 
companies, who are not backward in turning | 
situation to profiteering account. Where they are} 
holding on to land in expectation of a rise when e| 
petition for it becomes keener, they are ash 
exorbitant prices for it and imposing most arbiti: 
and most iniquitous conditions. This grave abus) 
privileges that, however excusable they may }) 
been in the days of the “railway mania,’’ are || 
manifestly out of date, and demonstrably iniquit) 
must be at once abolished. Railway companies are| 
only acting “in restraint of trade.” They are h} 
ing up national progress. 


Standardising Theatre Designs. 
Standardised theatres-are.in contemplation. || 
said that a well-known theatrical manager intend) 
build in provincial towns half a dozen new theatres| 


‘the same architectural design,” and has it also inn) 


to reconstruct half a dozen existing theatres to ¢) 
dard lines. Glasgow, Manchester, Birmingham, | 
Liverpool are mentioned in connection with | 
scheme, and it 1s stated that the amount of tthe bi} 
ing capital is to be. £500,000. No merely plat 
craze for uniformity. and no specific desire to cheé| 
building operations by standardising the materials | 
processes, has dictated this project. which has fo) 
primary object avoidance of the serious difficu, 
that beset touring companies in the attempts to n| 
their portable scenery fit stages of various types | 
sizes. If all ithese theatres iare to be built to the ¢| 
design, it should be a superlatively good one ; but | 
the question arises, would the public prefer the 3| 
chaste design, the most tasteful decorations and ec 
ment, or would they not rather have something 1| 
“sumptuous”? Astute managers vary the de! 
and decoration with the district. and fortunately :| 
dardisation is more a matter of size than of sum! 
Unless an elevation is designed with due regard 4) 
environment, the resultant building may be at log: 
heads with its neighbours, setting up among the! 
perpetual jangling discord. This effect would be! 
only inartistic: it would be lbad for business; fe| 
inharmonious building 1s repellent and a theatre | 
by its power to attract. But it is only the stage} 
need be standardised, and perhaps the intentio| 
erecting or modifying twelve playhouses from | 
design does not apply to the building itself. 


The Warehouse Collapse at Liverpool. 


Until the inquest on the victims of the wareh' 
disaster at Back ‘Goree, Liverpool, has been |) 
conjecture as to the occasion of collapse woul 
premature. Rumour ascribes it to an overloi| 
upper floor ; but overloading is a relative term’ 
validity depending in part on the age of the j| 
In this instance the warehouse was_probab! 
hundred years old ; and, alas, buildings, like | 
lose in later life the strength of their early mati 
—buildings, that is, that were put together ir 
pre-scientific days of construction, ‘before g’ 
work, rule of thumb, and a wasteful margi)| 
safety in the scantlings, were superseded by acc’: 
calculations based on fuller knowledge of | 
strength of materials and of the science of stré 
Further, for buildings of the warehouse class| 
continuously increasingly use of reinforced conc 
which has the almost supra-normal—at all event 
very exceptional—quality of strengthening with! 
has led to the development of expert skill ir! 
niceties of structural design, and has also dema’ 
and received more scrupulous attention to poin’ 
workmanship and most strict supervision of! 
workers. An important point, which applies | 
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}GERS’ COMPANY’S ALMSHOUSES, MOTTINGHAM, KENT. 
-S.A., ARCHITECT. 
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CURRENT ARCHITECTURE (SERIES VI). XLIV.- JIRONMONGERS’ COMPANY'S ALMSHOUSES, MOTTINGHAM, KENT: 
CENTRAL DOORWAY TO SIDE BLOCK. 


GEORGE HUBBARD, F.R.I.B.A., F.S.A., ARCHITECT. 
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CURRENT ARCHITECTURE (SERIES VI.). 


DOORWAY TO INMATES’ QUARTERS. 


3 


GEORGE tHUBBARD, F.R.I.B.A.. F.S.A.. ARCHITECT, 
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cular force to waterside warehouses, is the sus- 
bility to decay, or to the ravages of. vermin, of 
imbers that—more or less ineffectually—bind the 
ling together, whereas with reinforced concrete 
whole structure is monolithic, and therefore 
‘ins firm under stresses that would reduce an 
‘ime warehouse to a heap of bricks and splinters. 


ee SUPPLEMENTARY PLATES. 


Design for a Monumental Fountain. 

nis design for a monumental fountain terminat- 
an acute angle is well conceived and admirably 
m. It is the first of a series we hope to repro- 
/ of designs by members of the First Atelier of 
‘tecture, and is by Mr. Bucknell. Perhaps the 
ag-up of the fountain-pool with the vertical is 
sr abrupt. 


Henderson's Warehouse, Manchester. 


ward Walters was the architect of the ware- 
i which forms the subject of one of our plates 
week. This architect designeu many of the 
t commercial facades in Manchester, and, 
ed, his warehouse elevations are among the best 
seen in this country. Walters, while following 
ye nineteenth-century Classic Revival tradition 
m some thirty years earlier, notably by Francis 
dwin, mvested his own designs with dis- 
-individuality. They differ in style and motif 

their precursors, and he infused his composi- 
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tions with an Italian Palazzo method instead of 
following the Greek prototypes from which 
Goodwin drew his inspiration. In the example 
shown, Walters has very successfully combined 
brick and stone. 


[ronmongers’ Company's Almshouses, Motlingham. 

In 1911 the Ironmongers’ Company decided to 
sell the site of their old almshouses in Kingsland 
Road, and with the proceeds erected new buildings 
at Mottingham, near Eltham, in Kent. These new 
almshouses were designed in the spirit of the early 
eighteenth century, and are in the form of an open 
court with two projecting wings, the main side being 
400 feet in length. Especial attention was given 
to the material, the brickwork to the facades being 
sand-faced two inches thick. The administration 
block, comprising a large kitchen, hall, offices, and 
rooms for the matron and nurses, forms the cen*tal 
feature. The almshouses contain accommodation 
for forty inmates. In the gable on the N.E. side of 
the administration block the insertion of the Iron- 
mongers’ Arms, together with floral swags, after 
Grinling Gibbons, enriches tne formal severity of 
the style. A number of porches sympathetically 


treated serve to embellish the facade, and the 
wrought iron gates at the entrance are a fine example 
ot present-day skilled metal work. 

The architect was Mr. Gearge Hubbard. F.S.A., 
F.R.I.B.A,. who designed and superintended the 
erection of the work, which was executed by Mr. W. 
Nash, of Deptford. 
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DETAILS FROM HENDERSON’S WAREHOUSE, MANCHESTER. 


EDWARD WALTERS, ARCHITECT. 


MEASURED AND DRAWN BY GORDON HEMM. 
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ESUMING the subject of last week’s Causerie, 
I have to observe, in the first place, that the 
trend of the Classic tradition at the close of the 
Regency was shorn of its domestic aspect, but in its 
noblest expressions the academic principles remained 
unassailable. The formality associated with the 
ranges of eighteenth-century terrace houses still pro- 
vided the theme for compositions of similar extent, 
but the needs of an industrial population finally ext.n- 
guished the subtle, nay, almost aristocratic character 
common even to the humbler dwellings of the previous 
age. Miles of coarsened buildings sprang up in the 
country with the persistency of weeds, and ten years 
later, after the pernicious Exhibition of 1851, were 
reinforced by further travesties of taste, which are, 
without doubt. the direct ancestors of the lowest type 
of speculative houses, the latter representing the ex- 
pansion of English suburban districts during the last 
decade. At this period the princes of commerce were 
faced with the spectre of black industrialism which 
their lust for wealth had called into bemg. The 
prosperous cotton spinners of Oldham, Blackburn, and 
Manchester. the ship masters and merchants of 
Liverpool, the metal workers of Brummagem, and the 
master potters of the Five Towns followed the railroad 
to Bournemouth and the New Forest to take sanctuary 
beneath roofs of pseudo-Gothic villas. Others were 
content to escape from the ghastly labyrinth of their 
own creation to regions more conveniently placed ; 
hence the nondescript villas now disfiguring the 
western hills of Derbyshire, the town of Southport, 
and the coastal villages of North Wales. 


x x x se 


The brief historical summary brought to a close in 
the preceding paragraph will, I hope, serve the dual 
purpose of throwing into more vivid relief the master- 
pieces of the Neo-Classic tradition which soared above 
such rude changes, and will at the same time demon.:: 
strate the persistency of the leading men of the 
Victorian Age, who interpreted conditions described 
by Professor Donaldson as “chaotic.’’ Strictly 
utilitarian and commercial as the nineteenth century 
proved to be, it had its mawkish moments. of senti- 
ment, especially during the middle period. It wept 
sympathetic tears at the inconveniences of medizval 
hfe, but, all the same, strove to emulate the very things 
it affected to despise. The smug conceit of the age 
blinded it to its own brilliant possibilities; the long 
peace following Waterloo matured in an over-mpe 
prosperity. Groups of designers gained admittance 
to the architectural stage, and for a time walked the 
boards, owing allegiance to no particular school, but 
finding a scanty audience quickly made their exit. 
The grave commissioners of ecclesiastical art claimed 
a sweeping victory for Gothic, ‘but. in their celebration 
of the supposed triumph lost one of their foremost 
men by the forced secession of Sir Gilbert Scott. The 
battle of the styles was terminated by a Goth 
assimilating Italian art with the aid of a_Vactorian 
reading glass, and designing a Venetian Palace for 
the Treasury. In spite of all, the Classic tradition was 
true to its upbringing, and continued to a more recent 
period than is commonly supposed. From this point 
we must consider the reverse of the nineteenth- 


century medal, and devote our attention solely to the. 


finer chasing and more poignant inscription presented. 
* * * * 


Before the Greek phase had completely run its 
course, a marked change of opinion was expressed in 
those architectural circles whose activities were 
devoted to a furtherance of the Classic spirit. Several 
outside forces were also at work. French, Italian, 
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and German archeologists were running the Cias)| 
mines at full pressure ; investigations of Roman are) 
tecture were again in progress. The activities | 
Canina, of Blouet, of Cockerell, Donaldson, a) 
Penrose, in the sphere of research, as well as } 
renewed publications of the Society of Dilettanti, ay 
at a later date, of the Hellenic Society, played | 
small part in the shaping of contemporary architect 
policy. It was expressed by those who led the m) 
of opinion that something more was required in atc| 
tectural design than mere authority for certain feat. 
of a building. The shackles of convention, worn | 
rigidly hitherto, were proving irksome. The 

nents of Classic architecture were unwilling) 
dissociate themselves entirely from the Greek fon| 
but they were becoming just as much enamouted | 
the Italian. 2 


* * * * 


In addition to this widening view, the fame) 
Continental architects like Hittorf, Duc, Duban, 3| 
Labrouste, was of too much importance to be oy} 
looked. The spirit of realistic design was im |) 
ascendant, the message of Paris was heard ‘by ); 
coteries in London. The order was clear; it 1) 
“From the old Roman and the old Italian learn y) 
mission, blend the truths of each with the finesse | 
Greek art, and ever keep before you the spirit of ; 
day.’’ Almost simultaneously, a response was mi) 
in England by Cockerell, Barry, and Elmes. Oth) 
joined the group, and, in spite of the opposing ca: 
of medizvalists, the Classic torch was kept “alig| 
Not only did the peculiar attitude of the public towa' 
building at that day materially aid the spirit of | 
movement, but the cultured artists were sufficiel) 
removed from the canons of the eighteenth centun| 
view the contrasts and delicate nuances of design y 
more exactitude. At the early meetings of the Re 
Institute of British Architects, papers were read) 
eminent men on the life of Sir Christopher Wi 
memoirs of the architectural giants of the eightee! 
century were written and discussed, and for the tl 
time the theory of Palladian principles of propor! 
was brought forward. 

* * eS * | 

Cockerell, whose knowledge of Greek detail | 
Italian composition was profound, carried the matt) 
Classic back to meet the vernacular models of | 
earlier (tradition; while Barry, eager for Ita! 
adventure, adopted the Palazzo model as part of | 
architectural theory. At the time few critics Wet) 
a position to read that which ‘to-day 1s cle| 
apparent; scarcely a handful realised that enon! 
results could be attained by following the teaching) 
Professor Cockerell. Even Barry’s predilection | 
Astylar buildings evoked as much censure as adn 
tion, but the splendid results of the Travellers | 
Reform Clubs justified the adaptation of the pn) 
ples of the Florentine School. Meanwhile Cock) 
delivered his series of lectures at the Royal Acad¢ 
as brilliant in their scope as the discourses of Reynt| 
showing hhis cultured theories with clarity and fc 
Even when he was compelled to lecture on medi 
architecture, he maintained a perfect balance bet”) 
fact and theory, and constantly kept the pictur 
modern conditions before his audience. But thet 
of the nineteenth century had yet to be sprung ¥ 
Harvey Lonsdale Elmes, the pupil of the elder Gi 
ridge, then little more than a youth, appeared on) 
scene as the author of the winning design | 
George’s Hall at Liverpool. Eight years after 
building was on a fair way for use, but the ar I 
never saw his masterpiece completed. AER 
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More about the New Housing Bill 


By MAJOR H.. BARNES, M.P., F.R.I.B.A., F.S.I. 


.ST week I took the analysis of this Bill up to 
the end of the Provisions for the Acquisition 
and Disposition of Land. There have been 
urs of dissensions in the Cabinet over the Land 
and the inclusion of these clauses in the 
ing Bill lends colour to the rumours. A Bill has 
presented dealing with the valuation of land 
red for public purposes, but I think it had 
f generally expected that the Bill to be 
nced would have been a Bill dealing with 
whole question of compulsory acquisition 
and, a Bill in which the valuation clauses 
a have formed but one, though a _ very 
‘tant section. As it is, the Land Clauses Act 
{ in operation except in so far as it is affected 
ovisions in special Bills for special purposes, 
as the present Housing Bill. Such a course will 
nly lead to dissatisfaction. It is a piecemeal 
od of dealing with the question, and will give 
| disappointment to all those who looked for- 
to a really drastic measure of land legislation. 
proceed with the Housing Bill. Clauses 15, 16, 
‘7, form a group of provisions for encouraging 
rovision of houses by public utility societies 
qousing trusts. 
ause 15 will permit a local authority to devolve 
hole or part of its duty under this Bill upon a 
¢ utility society. This society, if not in exist- 
‘may be brought into existence. For the benefit 
iose who had not the information, the Bill 
es a “public utility society’’ as a_ society 
fered under the Industrial and Provident 
ties Act, 1893, or any amendment thereof. The 
‘thereof prohibit the payment of any interest or 
wend at a rate exceeding six per cent. per annum. 
lis clause permits a local authority to borrow 
yy and lend it to a public utility society, to take 
(pital with the company, to guarantee payment 
terest on share capital. 
'e provisions include an alternative to municipal 
img. The inducement to put it into operation 
be the saving of the penny rate. If a society 
upply the needs of the area, can secure itself 
ist loss, can relieve the rates, and can obtain 
rents as will enable it to pay a dividend, it has 
id of activity before it. Frankly I do not see 
this can be done. Admittedly all building 
itions for the purpose before us must be carried 
jaloss. A small part of this loss is put upon the 
' authority, no doubt to induce economy and 
ight, the larger part is shouldered by the 
mament. How any society is going to build on 
terms and secure such rent as will enable them 
‘y any dividend, much less six per cent., I am 
le to see. But there the clause is, for any bold 
Db to use. 
juse 16 gives the public utility society a second 
ie of help, it may come direct to the Local 
rmment Board. So may a housing trust. The 
‘ apparently is excluded from assistance by the 
authority, for what reason is not clear. Again, 
ae benefit of the uninstructed, a housing trust 
fined as a corporation or body of persons which 
fe terms of its constituent instrument is required 
tvote the whole of its funds, including any 
us which may arise from its operations to the 
sion of houses for persons the majority of whom 
1 fact members of the working classes, and to 
‘ purposes incidental thereto. Why the local 
brities may help a society which is working for 
t and not another which is working purely for 
bject of the Bill may be elucidated in debate. 


At present it is a mystery. The Treasury have 
issued regulations which are not yet to my hand, 
outlining the terms on which they will give financial 
help, and no doubt these will be keenly scrutinised 
to see how the balance is held as between the local 
authorities and the societies. 

Clause 17 permits the Public Loan Commissioner 
to extend the period of repayment for which loans 
may be made to fifty years, and on a mortgage for 
a term of years, where that term is ten years in 
excess of the period permitted for repayment. The 
proportion to be loaned is not to exceed seventy-five 
per cent., but this may be lent in instalments, so that 
what is practically the financing of a building 
scheme is possible under this clause. 


Such terms, if an economic rent were obtainable, 
would undoubtedly give a great fillip to building 
schemes, and it is possible that buildings for 
middle-class people who are prepared to pay such a 
rent may be forwarded by its passage into law. 


No provision exists under the Bull for financial 
assistance to be given to private persons who are 
engaged in building, so it may be anticipated that 
one result of the Bill when it becomes law will be 
the conversion of a number of businesses into public 
utility societies. 

I have a letter to-day from a builder who suggests 
a block grant per house to be given, and _ this 
view has been put forward elsewhere. It is not one 
likely to commend itself to the country. The idea 
of making a present, for so it would be regarded, 
to the private speculative builder would, I am sure, 
meet with very considerable opposition. 

Clause 18 deals with the very important point of 
the relaxation of the by-laws. Its practical effect is 
to put the by-laws of any district entirely under the 
control of the Local Government Board. All by- 
laws must now conform to the standard adopted 
by the Local Government Board in their approval of 
plans and specifications submitted to them. 


It is an extraordinarily drastic departure. Under 
this clause it will be possible now for a_ public 
utility society who have acquired a new estate to 
plan it entirely regardless of the by-laws existing 
in the district. If the Local Government Board 
approve the plan and_ specification for public 
streets and roads as well as houses, the by- 
laws in that district cease to apply in so far as they 
differ from the approved plans. 

Nor is this effect confined only to this estate ; it 
sets the standard for the rest of the district, and 
the local authorities may for all other houses and 
streets relax their by-laws to the same extent. 

In so simple a way is a great reform caused. One 
striking feature of most of the legislation placed 
before this Parliament is the way in which changes 
of a most far-reaching character are effected by 
comparatively obscure clauses in measures only 
indirectly connected with the changes. 

I wonder what would have been said and done if 
the Government had advertised their intention to 
so place the building by-laws of every community 
under the disposition of the Local Government 
Board. It is well known that for long the Local 
Government Board nave desired this power to inter- 
fere with by-laws once passed, to be able to revise 
and remodel them vneriodically, and it is quite 
certain that a Bill brought in deliberately to give 
them this power would have met witn strong opposi- 
tion. And here the power is tucked away in a corner 
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of a Housing Bull, and will probably never receive 
any attention, but go through with the rest of the 
Bill. There is much to be said for the method, in 
these transitional times. Delay is evidently more to 
be feared than danger. We must rely on enlightened 
administration at Whitehall. 


The remainder of the Bill is made up of miscel- 
laneous clauses. 


Clause 19 gives additional powers in by-law 
making that will be particularly useful in dealing 
with those cases, fairly numerous, where property 
formerly occupied by one tenant is converted into 
use for more than one. 


In such conversions in the past, too often inade- 
quate provision has been made for water supply, 
food storage, stability, and fire prevention. One 
tap for half-a-dozen tenants, no pantries—these are 
the common incidents of tenemented dwellings. 


Under this clause the local authority gains powers 
to control these matters, and compel proper provi- 
sion to be made. If it fails, the Local Government 
Board may step in and make good the default. 


It is a Bill of compulsions, compulsion on the 
private person, compulsion on the local authority. 
It only remains now for compulsion to be applied 
to the Local Government Board. How this is to be 
done is another question. One thinks of the 
rhyme : — 


“The river Rhine; it is well known, 
Doth wash the city of Cologne ; 
But tell me, O ye saints divine, 
What power can wash the river Rhine ?’’ 


The final compulsion under this clause is on the 
superior landlord. It. may surprise some readers to 
know that landlords can be divided into classes, 
some superior, and some not, but so it 1s. 
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It may be, in fact often is, that the terms of | 
lease prevent the conversion of property into tep 
ments. Under this clause the local authority m, 
order the terms of the lease to be relaxed so that ¢. 
conversion may be carried out. Then it may ally 
the person carrying out the conversion to charge {/ 
property with an annuity to cover the cost. In 
of dispute the amount is referred to arbitration,| 


So are the sanctities of contract invaded, wi) 
what impious hands. Well, public necessity oy. 
rides public right. 

Clause 20 puts the boot on the other |) 
It provides for the case where the superior landlo 
wants to convert, or repair, or rebuild, and is p 
vented by the lessee. Under this clause the Tess) 
may get an order of court breaking the lease, a) 
giving him power of entry, and of carrying ¢ 
such works as are approved. 


Clause 21 imposes a fine on any one letting, | 
attempting to let property in respect of which 
closing order is in force. | 

Clause 22 brings London into line with the 1 
of the country as far as the Housing Acts, 18903) 
concerned. i 


Clause 23 gives the Local Government 
power to employ other Government departmen 


Clause 24 amends procedure, and Clause 2 
definitions, some of which have been quoted 


Part II. deals with Town Planning, and mer 
article to itself. og 


Altogether it is a great measure, bold in 
tion, vigorous in the action proposed, and be 
in the objects contemplated. By the time— 
printed it will have received its Second Readi 
I anticipate for it a hearty welcome and a fa 
smooth passage through Committee. 


Architectural and Building Interests in Parliament 


By OUR SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 


HIS. has e:been iia. quierhiweelos coyutar aeas 
architectural and building interests are con- 
: cerned. The debate on the Second Reading 
of the Housing Bill will not take place till after this 
paper has gone to press, and cannot be commented 
on in this issue. It is-being looked forward to with 
great interest, and will no doubt receive a very 
cordial welcome from all parts of the House. It is 
pretty clear that on the social side of the Govern- 
ment’s programme they will receive much co-opera- 
tion and comparatively little criticism. 
* *% * * 


The feature of the week has been the attack on 
the Slough scheme of the War Office. So far, how- 
ever, from being a Slough of .Despond for the 
Government, the attack in the House practically 
collapsed. If it had not been for the anticipatory 
action of the Lords in setting up an inquiry, it is 
possible, I think, that the Commons would. have 
refused one. It was another of the personal 
triumphs of Mr. Winston Churchill, which have not 
been infrequent in this Session. Undoubtedly he 
only falls behind Mr. Bonar Law in his capacity for 
dealing with a difficult situation. He lacks a certain 
charm that Mr. Law exercises, and has not the same 
power of impressing the House with a sense of 
perfect frankness, but his reasoning powers and wit 
are generally sufficient for any emergency. 

* * * * 

I write this after having just witnessed his first 
failure to carry the House with him this Session. 
As I write the Government have attempted to per- 


suade the House to incorporate a considerable sect | 
of Dora in the Army Annual Act, but found | 
House strangely irresponsive. Everybody felt, 
think, that there are limits to our endurance | 
restricted liberties of speech and press, and 1) 
feeling found expression in all parts of the Hot: 
It was strong enough to compel Mr. Churchill tot 
before it and to withdraw that particular cla’ 
from the Bill, which he did less gracefully than se’ 
of his hearers desired. Far otherwise was it W! 
the debate on the Motor Transport Works at Slow) 
sanctioned before the armistice, commenced aii 
wards, and pushed on with breakneck speed | 
turned out in debate that there had been an mqu! 
in the last Parliament on the scheme, and 1 | 
inception it was declared to be fully justified | 
that justification it was said that commitments Wi 
made amounting to a very considerable sum. A’! 
the armistice the position was again considered, ¢) 
it was thought better to complete it instead | 
scrapping it. There was a considerable future 0} 
to it in the way of storing and repairing the enom' 
number of motor vehicles awaiting sale or emp!) 
ment, and as this tale was unfolded, the He! 
in the main was brought to the view that there : 
really nothing in this scheme that warranted its be! 
picked out from all the other great schemes of | 
war as an example of departmental incapacity. | 


* se * * 


It is seldom, evidently, that these much heral 
attacks on the Government come to anything mG 
where they must be based on information. + 


x 
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rious that the resources of a Government in this 
sect must be greater than those of. any number 
jprivate members, and a Minister has little diffi- 
ty in getting a brief prepared by his department 
it in the hurry of a debate it is not easy to meet. 
| this occasion the Government had the sympathy 
1 the support of the Labour Party, who concluded In the Committee stage of 
dently that in a difference between the Govern- 


ment and landowners the Government would be right, 
and, further, the high wages alleged to be paid, 
which formed part of the case for the prosecution, 
evidently appeared to the Labour Party, and not 
unnaturally, matter for approval and not blame. 

* a se sk 
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cof the Transport Bill the 
Labour Party are giving the Ministry their support, 
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and with that the Government can afford to be 
indifferent to a revolt among any inconsiderable 
group of their supporters. Such a revolt is promised 
over the Land Bill, and not without reason. An 
important Committee, presided over by Mr. Leslie 
Scott, K.C., M.P., presented very drastic reports 
calling for a really comprehensive Land Bill, repeal- 
ing the cumbrous clauses of the Land Clauses Act, 
establishing a new and simplified procedure, and 
removing from the category of things for which 
compensation may be paid, severance, special 
adaptability, compulsory acquisition, and providing 
for betterment. Deeply chagrined, no doubt, by the 


present Bill, Mr. Leslie Scott has secured names to a. 
‘motion for the rejection of the Bill, and in that 


motion a very spirited debate will no doubt take 
place. 


The importance of this question to architecture 
and building cannot be overestimated. A site is the 


first step to a building, and any procedure thai 
makes it quicker, easier, and cheaper to procure lane 
must stimulate architecture and building. In thej 


efforts to secure this the Government are faced by thy! 


strongest interest in the land, and their power to 
produce in face of that mterest a really big sdheanal 
for land acquisition will perhaps be the biggest tes. 
of strength to which they will be subjected. Thy 
Land Bill as it stands is very good, as far as it goes) 
but it does not go very far. It sets up a standard g)| 
valuation and a procedure that should be helpful. 
but it does nothing to facilitate the actual getting 9 
the land itself. What amendment it receives remain) 
to be seen, but I predict for it a challenge not % 


what is in it, but to what is left out. It is to be hopes 


that to the pressure that will be put on them th 
Government may respond with something of tha) 
flexibility they have already shown. | 
H. BARNES. 

[See also note on p. 214.] | 


Professional Problems of the Moment 


Gy Monday, March io, .Mr. H. T. Hare, the 
President, took the chair at an extraordinary 
general meeting of the Royal Institute of 

British Architects, held at the offices in Conduit 

Street, at which Mr. K. Gammell opened a discussion 

on the subject of “ Professional Problems of the 

Moment.” 


Mr. Gammell’s Resolution. 

Mr. Gammell] said that in common, probably with 
other members of the Institute who had had some 
voice in the governance of its proceedings, “he had 
received ‘a number of letters, not only from men 
inside this country, but outside, asking what was 
happening in the profession, what was likely to hap- 
pen, and offering suggestions as to what might be 
done to improve things. He had thought it well, there- 
fore, to raise the question with the Institute to see if 
anything could be done. In the first place, he fully 
realised, as was pointed out by Dr. Addison to the 
deputation that recently waited upon him from the 
Institute, that the architectural profession did not 
represent the only economic pebble on the beach. He 
realised that their greatest, if not perhaps their only, 
claim to the consideration and sympathy of the public 
lay in the fact that from the lowest to the highest 
placed amongst them they had at the expense of much 
time, trouble, and money tried to fit themselves to 
best serve the community. In the third place, as was 
admitted by Dr. Addison, their profession had been 
more hard hit by the war than any other, and on that 
account he thought they might claim exceptional 
consideration and sympathy. The last point which 
appealed to him in discussing the matter was that in 
the great reconstruction schemes which were going 
forward the public were going to judge architects. and 
therefore he considered it would be rank injustice to 
the profession if they were not given the freest possible 
hand in carrying out of those schemes. The class 
which was entitled to the most sympathy was the 
Service man, who, after voluntarily fighting for his 
country, had come back forced to.begin de novo his 
architectural practice. The case of what he might 
term the civilian architect, which comprised by far the 
larger proportion of their members, was particularly 
bad. The only palliatives offered to amelorate the 
present position were the removal of the 4500 limit 
and the removal of certain embargoes on raw 
materials. He ventured to suggest that neither of 
those things would restore normality to the building 
industry in the immediate future. He had made it 
his business to sound men in the building trade as to 


when in their opinion a normal state of things woul(’ 
return, and the general consensus of opinion was tha| 
it could not be expected for at least two years. The 
were faced with the labour troubles, the difficulties 0, 
markets, and the imports of raw materials, and, mos 
important of all, there was the fact that, thanks to th| 
legislation of the last decade, that confidence whic) 
at one time the public imposed in bricks and morta 
as a safe investment, had been absolutely shattered] 
If the building trade in this country was to be mad) 
attractive to the investor, the Government must }) 
brought to see that some form of legislation Wa 
necessary to bring about a more equitable state 0 
things than at present existed. He hoped that as 
result of that meeting something would be done in th 
way of attempting to bring about a better state 0 
things, not only with regard to their own profession’ 
but with regard to all those who were engaged 1. 
building. He appreciated what the Council of th 
Institute had done, but he thought it might be possibl | 
to get together in conference all who were legitimatel | 
interested in those great housing schemes which wet 
coming along, and see if they could not decide upo 
some action in urging upon the Government the gree, 
need that existed for restoring confidence in the publ 
mind as to the value of bricks and mortar as an inves) 
ment. He formally moved that the Institute. as th) 
oldest and the only chartered body in the kingdom, b) 
requested to take steps to call a meeting representé 
tive of the various bodies interested in building, ¢| 
consider the best steps to bring before the Govert) 
ment the great need for legislation, which should 1 
some measure restore public confidence in the buildin: 
industry. : 


The Mischievous Finance Act. 

Mr. H. W. White seconded the resolution, and sai! 
there could be no doubt that the passing of th 
Finance Act of 1909 had tended to reduce buildin; 
and had caused people to send their money to forelg| 
countries instead of investing it at home in bricks an| 
mortar. 
Back to the Normal Position. | 

Mr. Max Clarke, in supvorting the resolution, © | 
he thought any committee that might be appomte| 
should have the broadest possible terms of referenci 
In regard to the question of normality, he was incline) 
to think that they had now reached that position, ‘ 
least for a considerable number of years. He did nm 
believe that materials would ever become cheaper * 
his time, or wages go down. The present positic 
was that a certain number of people would but 
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ase they had to, but people would not build for 
iement or gratification as they did in 1912-13. He 
sonvinced that it was a practical impossibility to 
| houses at the present time for workmen which 
|} be made to pay any remunerative interest at the 
nt prices. The only thing they could look 


»rd to was the Government giving assistance to | 


arious local bodies who were going to undertake 
| building. 

-sonally he was not interested greatly in the future 
‘ilding, but his advice to the younger members of 
rofession was that they should band together and 
smething for themselves. At present they were 
solated and all too fond of cutting each other’s 
ts. He hated the word, but until they had a 
‘s union he did not think they would ever be in a 
« better position than they were to-day. 


Against Undue Pessimism. 

ofessor Adshead said he thought the resolution 
a little too general, and likely to lead nowhere. 
hought some of them were unduly pessimistic at 
sresent moment. Naturally this was a period of 
nation and hesitation in regard to building, but 
sit sure that time would pass. The immediate 
- before them was housing, and he felt that they 
‘ld as a profession concentrate their efforts on 
‘ing that the work should be done under the 
tion of architects. The President had exercised 
yy effort, and successfully, to bringing that about, 
‘the time had now come when they should try and 
ea final coup on the question. Speaking recently 

deputation of delegates of local authorities at 
th he (Professor Adshead) was present, Dr. 
jison, although he did not actually say that it would 
hade compulsory to employ architects, went as far 
e possibly could in that direction. He toid them 
- the charges of outside experts who might be 
bd in would be placed to the credit of the national 
nequer, while charges for officials would be a 
*ge upon the rates. That, he thought, gave them 
“normous hold on this housing work, and he would 
-to see that point brought home to local authorities. 


Costs Must Come Down. 

Ir. Arthur Keen said he agreed with Professor 
shead that more might be made of the point to 
ich he had referred. With regard to the present 
ag regarded as normal times, he was of opinion 
= the price of building must come down in the future 
BSs, aS was not likely, wages continued to go up. 
' Gammell had referred to the Finance Act, which 
-oubtedly had put a stop to speculating builders’ 
ck long before the war, and if he wanted that Act 
jended he should tell them so plainly. and he 
teved he would have the sympathy of them all. 
art from that he did not see what the Government 
‘Id do in restoring confidence in building as an 
iestment. Although he quite agreed that the 
tance Act had hit the builder very hard it was the 
ck of the speculative builder that had been chiefly 
fcted, and, as a rule, the architect was not con- 
ened in that class of work. 


Finance Act as Scapegoat. 
Vir. White said he would like to point out, in reply 
‘Mr. Keen, that it was not only the speculative 
‘Ider who had been hit by the Finance Act—it was 
|: building speculator as well. Muallions of pounds 
11 been spent in London alone by such men in 
ilding in the past, but they now preferred to put 
bir money into other things. In that way the archi- 
ét had been hit very severely by the Finance Act. 


Unrest Among Architects and Clients. 
Capt. C. W.. Long said the present feeline of unrest 
wong the architects’ clients did not originate solely 
ithe high cost of building or land, but was due to 
bvernment intervention in what should be left to 


private enterprise. He was convinced that the future 
of building all depended upon the restoration of public 
confidence. 


To Restore Public Confidence. 

Mr. D. Barclay Niven said he agreed that the chief 
thing they wanted was to restore public confidence, 
but even now there was a great -deal of buying and 
selling going on. He did not agree with Mr. Max 
Clarke that the present prices were normal; he 
regarded them as very abnormal, and he believed that 
the increased price of building would be almost 50 per 
cent., as compared with the pre-war period, and not 
100 per cent., as was the case to-day. 


An Amendment. 

Mr. G. Scott Cockrill moved an amendment asking 
the Council to consider the advisability of forming 
amongst the whole profession a trades uni_n exactly 
on similar lines to that which the medical profession 
had formed. 

Mr. Fraser seconded, and, referring to. Mr. 
Gammell’s resolution, said he hoped if the committee 
he suggested was formed they would hold a conference 
which should represent every class of the profession, 
and also all bodies and societies interested in building. 
Such a conference he hoped would crush out once and 
for all the antagonism that existed between the 
R.1.B.A. and the Society of Architects. 


Reform Should Begin at Home. 

Mr. Delissa Joseph said he thought the most 
important thing for them to do was to endeavour 
to put their own house in order, and so con- 
solidate and unite the profession that it might 
become a strong body able to advance not 
only the immediate interests of architects, but 
also ready at any crisis to stand up for the profes- 
sion as a whole. Looking back over the past two 
years, no other profession had allowed themselves to 
be so utterly crushed and oppressed as the architec- 
tural profession, for the simple reason that they were 
disunited and incapable of presenting an unbroken 
front to the Government and the public. He hoped 
that the reference to the proposed conference would 
be as wide as possible. He would like to see a great 
gathering composed of representatives of all the 
architectural institutions in the country, at which they 
could discuss the question of consolidating and closing 
the doors of the profession. 


The President Sums Up. 

After further discussion the President remarked that 
he was in rather a difficult position, because a good 
many side issues had been raised. The original 
resolution of Mr. Gammell’s was confined to asking the 
Council to call a conference for the purpose of making 
representations to the Government with a view to their 
taking measures to restore public confidence in build- 
ings as an investment. Another speaker had suggested 
that the conference should take into consideration the 
question of the status of the architectural profession. 
Obviously such a question could not be discussed at a 
conference containing representatives of other pro- 
fessions. The Council had appointed a special com- 
mittee, which was now sitting to consider the posit'on 
of the profession, arising out ‘of correspondence in the 
technical Press, which was originated by Mr. John 
Murray. The committee had already taken consider- 
able evidence, but the subject was such an important 
one that it would ibe some time before they could issue 
anv report. He thought, however, that those mem- 
bers who had asked that the provosed conference 
should deal with the question of the status and the 
unitv of the profession might be content to leave the 
subject to that committee. He was not prepared to 
express any opinion as to whether such a conference 
as provosed by Mr. Gammell would produce anv 
tangible result. Certain it was that there was a lack 
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of confidence in building as an investment due mainly 
to the operation of the Finance Act of 1909, and if 
anything could be done in the way of making repre- 
sentations to the Government on the matter perhar~ 
they ought to do 1t. Professor Adshead had referred 
to the employment of architects by local authorities 
m connection with housing schemes. The mem- 
bers might ‘be quite sure that the Council would 
continue to pay attention to that point and press it 
home to the local authorities in the most effective 
manner. A laree proportion of the local authorities 
were already moving in the direction they wished them 
to, and he thought there was little doubt that the pre 
fession would be very largely occupied in those 
housing schemes which were practically the only 
building work which appeared lixely to go forward 
within the next year or two. It was only natural that 
people should withhold their hand from building at the 
present time, but, in spite of what Mr. Max Clarke 
had said, he could not help feeling that there would be 
a certain amount of rebound from the present strenu- 
ous position. The price of materials must come down 
tc a very considerable extent, and he also believed 


Modern Theatre Design 


T is stated that there flourish in England to-day, 
in various states of prosperity, no. fewer than 
fifteen societies which have as their ‘object the 

improvement of the stage. The proposals put for- 
ward by some of these organisations are very far= 
reaching, embracing a mode of theatre design that is 
entirely new to this country. It is perhaps unfor- 
tunate that it is to Germany that theatre reformers 
must look for guidance, for it has undoubtedly been 
the most fruitful soil in Europe. 


In America, which has been faced with a problem 
very similar to our own, the stage jealously guarded 
by a ring ot financiers, whose object has for the most 
part been long runs and high profits rather than 
good art, a series of small theatres of the 
“intimate’’ kind has sprung up. At the extremes 
in theatre design are to be found two types which 
for want of more suitable terms may be called the 
“heroic,’* and ‘the “intimate? The heroic theatre 
has as its prototype the Greek amphitheatre, and in 
this connection it is interesting to note that at such 
an early period the mechanical arrangements for 
scenic effects appear to have been far more intricate 
than most persons are apt to imagine. “The 
machinery by which gods floated in the alr, Or men 
were snatched from the earth, was fixed behind the 
top of the walls... . Aéschylus already made great 
use of it in the Prometheus, when he not only makes 
Oceanus come forward through the air on a griffin, 
but brings on the whole chorus of ocean nymphs, 
which must have consisted of at least fifty persons, 
riding in a winged chariot.” (Julius Pollux.) The 
intimate theatre owes its origin to the revival of 
secular drama, which played so important a part in 
the development ot English literature ‘in the six- 
teenth century. In England there appears to be no 
counection between the theatres of antiquity and 
those of this period, which grew from miracle plays 
and sacred scenes played often in churches, large 
houses, temporary booths, or courtyards. To trace 
the development of modern theatres from these 
types 1s a subject of great interest and magnitude, 


and cannot come within the scope of this short 
article. | 


A study of the Continental methods of theatre 
designing brings into prominence certain features. 
These, stated briefly, may be said to consist of visi- 
bility and audibilitv for all; and a subordination 


’ show an advance of something ike 50 per cent. abe 


from what he had been told by some of the Jay, 
London ‘builders that something would happen 
regard to wages within the next year or t 
Personally, he would be inclined to agree with }\ 
Niven in thinking that the ultimate result Wor 
probably be that in eighteen months or so prices wo, 


pre-war prices. That was an increase which 
thought they would deal with, and if so he thoug 
there was every hope that building would gradua) 
be restored to something like a prosperous condition 


The resolution was then carried. 


A Further Resolution. 


After some discussion, the following resolution n| 
also carried (unanimously) : “ That this meeting, cal], 
to consider the professional problems of the mome!_ 
urges upon the special committee of the Institute ni 
sitting to expedite its report, and to take into spec! 
consideration the practicability of bringing about! 
complete union of the profession.’’ 


[See comment, p. 213.] 


i 
of the building to the performance. _ Profess. 
Littmann, a pioneer in theatre reform, achieves the| 
objects by the elimination ‘ot certain features. A 
buildings are limited to one, and sometimes tH | 
tiers, and to an occasional unobtrusive row of boxt 
The immediate result of this is that from every sé| 
a clear and unobstructed view of the stage | 
obtained, free from the perspective distortion caust| 
by the foreshortened view from seats rising abrupt) 
to a height greater than that of the proscemit| 
opening. Furthermore, the ventilation and acousti| 
of the back seats are not impaired. In addition t)| 
mere grouping of the seats is made to contribute ml 
a little to the general effect of the interior. Tl} 
design for a theatre by a Munich architect Zeh an| 
a Doctor Rohe shows what fine effects are to |} 
obtained by the skilful massing of the seats. Th 
Baroque effects, such as are to be found in the ol 
opera house at Bayreuth, and the Theatre Fem 
at Venice, however picturesque they may be, mut| 
be rejected as being unsuitable in a building 1 
which the attention should be concentrated on th) 
action behind the proscenium. Thus the decoratio 
of the heroic theatre | 
must be dependent for 
the most part on broad 
and simple lines. In 
the intimate theatre 
effects are often ob- 
tained by the judicious 
selection of colour and 
textures, grained woods | 
and palisander, fabrics 
and brocades. 


Behind the _prosce- 


nium modern — science al. 

has done much to revo- III] setcee 

lutionise the methods |j[l\ * 
| \ 


employed. The problem 
is to produce some sys- 
tem which will permit 
of rapid. and_ silent 
changes of scenery, and 
with this end in view 
many devices have been 
attempted, with varied Tce 
favour and success, such PRINCIPLE OF THE FORTUNY| 
as the revolving stage, INDIRECT LIGHTING SYSTEM 
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. sliding stage with a vertical or a horizontal 
<ion, and variations of this by means of 
ich certain. sections of the stage have a 
rited motion, the movements generally being 
icted by hydraulic or electric power. For the 
‘timate’ theatre no such elaborate mechanism is 
pessary, and on the Continent a method of con- 
ricting the stage with a series of wagons mounted 
veubber-tyred wheels on. which the scenes are built 
pd moved into position has been tried and success 
‘med for it. 

‘ontinental theatre reformers have already rele- 
ed many landmarks to merited obscurity. Wings 
‘i sky-drops, with their harshly defined edges, have 
fen place to an arrangement known as a “dome 
“jzon,’’? which consists of a section of a dome 
slt up of plaster, or silk on a metal frame, 
scted over the stage. By the skilful manipulation 
-modern lighting upon this surface some sugges- 
4 of the mystery of Nature can be produced. 


2robably on no item have theatre reformers 
towed more attention than that of lighting, and 
ice the dramatic effect of a performance is to a 
“ge extent dependent upon skilful handling of the 
;hting problem, this is not surprising. In a system 
sich permits of no shadows, and so distorts the 
-ttours of the face that these must be introduced 
) artificial means, there is surely room for much 
provement. Of the changes which have been 
ssayed, none is more drastic than the abolition of 
fs system of foot lighting. In certain foreign 
Heatres a method invented by an Italian, M. 
Mariano Fortuny, and consequently known as the 
brtuny system, has been introduced. This consists 
© passing the light through, and reflecting it from, 
sseries of coloured banners or screens, and by this 
rthod some of the infinite graduations of Nature 
ze obtainable. By this means of lighting not only 
ithe atmospheric effect controlled, but also the 
étire colour scheme. M. Lennebach has introduced 
slight variation of the Fortuny system, whereby 
eloured lights from individual lamps are projected 
4 to the “dome horizon,’’ upon which they become 
vixed and broken up, and then reflected ; thus can 


see ogee a ‘ime 
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be obtained some illusion of depth and_ distance. 


Dr. Rohe’s stage, to which we have already alluded, is 
formed of four parts—a free fore-stage, a middle 
stage, a rear stage, and lastly an arrangement which 
serves for balconies and battlements. Mr. Kemendy 
has invented a type of stage which throws over- 
board all present conventions. It has two. immense 
wings on either side, which can be used either for 
stocking and setting scenes while others are in pro- 
gress, or thrown open when big panoramic effects are 
required, and thus side wings can be dispensed with. 


Theatre designing in England has been shrouded. 
with a certain mystery, and architects seem to have 
interested themselves but little either in the actual 
buildings or in the staging or scenery. There is, 
however, ample precedent for the contrary, for 
Inigo Jones concerned himself very intimately with 
the production of masques and scenic devices of all 
sorts, collaborating with Ben Jonson for this pur- 
pose in the “ Masque of Hymen,”’ and other produc- 
tions, eventually with such success as to incur the 
displeasure of the librettist by reason of the pro- 
minence given to Jones’s “ painting and carpentry.”’ 
In view of the amount of energy that is now being 
expended in an endeavour to bring the English 
stage into line with those of other countries, architec- 
tural interest in the stage may well be revived. 


jo 8 


STREET DECORATIONS FOR PEACE. 


TREET decorations of a temporary nature, 
such as variants of the mast and the column, 
together with certain sub-motifs, are shown 

in the accompanying illustrations. These designs, 
which are original, could be carried out in fibrous 
plaster. Certain details, such as the lamps, etc., 
could be of wood; or even the ordinary street 
lanterns could be appropriated to this use; while: 
some of the sub-motifs could be formed of 
undetonated shells. Ingenuity will suggest many 
other expedients for turning existing facilities to, 
decorative account. 
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BERKHAMSTED WAR MEMORIAL. TOWN 
IMPROVEMENT SCHEME. 


T HIS scheme may be of interest to archi- 
tects as an instance in which a town 
planning and improvement scheme has 
deen proposed as a war memorial. Berk- 
hamsted in the old days depended on its 
High Street for communication with 
neighbouring towns. Here the church was 
‘built, and the various inns and shops. 
From the church, Castle Street ran nearly 
due north, and still leads to the remains of 
a very interesting castle of the shell-keep 
type. Again from the-High Street, rather 
west of: the church,. a little lane was 
formed, called Water Lane -at one end, 
and Mill Street the other. Here was the 
hinterland of the town. A brewery was 
here from very early times, the slaughter- 
houses, and a mill fed by the Bulborne. 
The poorer folk lived’ here in’ wretched 
hovels, and. even to-day there is a fairly 
good imitation of a slum in the London 
manner. Berkhamsted in the past seems 
to have been grouped around these few 
‘streets. Then in the nineteenth century 
the L. and N.W. Railway was brought 
along the valley to the north, and parallel 
with the High Road, and the Grand Junc- 
tion Canal formed in between the two. 
The new entrance to the town then was 
formed just opposite the Mill Pond, and 
the first view of Berkhamsted since has 
been of that hinterland which the medizval 
builders thought they had tucked out of 
‘sight. 

A start to improve matters was made 
some years ago by Earl Brownlow, ‘the 
lord of the manor, who presented a trian- 
gular open space between the canal and 
Mill Pond, and the present idea is to carry 
‘on such good work and tidy up the rest of 
a space which is now occupied by low- 
lying water-logged ground—allotments— 
‘disused brewery, slum property, and an 
extraordinary collection of broken-down 
sheds, stores, an old burying-ground, and 
“other places prejudicial to the amenity and 
the business interests of the town. 

The present scheme owes its inception 
to Mr. Edward Greene, of Berkhamsted, 
who bought the old brewery and surround- 
ine property for £4,0.9, to be dedicated 
to the town if various other interests came 
‘in and helped. Sir Richard Cooper is 
giving £3,000. This public-spirited action 
led to the formation of a committee, with 
Sir Frederick Kenyon as_ chairman, 
‘because of his connection with the Inns of 
Court O.T.C., who have Berkhamsted 
as their headquarters; Earl Brownlow, 
General Sir Charles Haddon, the Sheriff 
of Herts, Mr. Charles Greene, the head 
master of Berkhamsted School, and many 
‘others making it as representative of all 
classes as possible. 

The illustrations published herewith 
have been prepared for the committee by 
Mr. C. H. B. Quennell, F.R.I-B/A., act- 
ing as honorary architect, and Mr. {one 
Hadfield, A.M.I.C.E., the town surveyor, 
and their work has been to gather together 
the many suggestions which have been 
made and put them into form. 

At a later stage a public meeting was 
held, and the scheme, subject to certain 
‘conditions, was adopted as the town war 
memorial. Berkhamsted School is having 
its own memorial, and purposes building 
a library and various other buildings at 
its own cost, and plans for these are 
being prepared by Messrs. Forsyth and 
Maule. The low-lying swamp will be 
drained, and a large central open space 


formed, which when lined with trees will 
make the Town Green. Through this the 
Bulborne flows, and a paddling pool is 
contemplated by widening the narrow end 
of the mill pond. The rest of the scheme 
will consist of a general tidying-up and 
the provision of sites on which in the near 
future can be built the various public 
buildings which will be necessary. It is 
also hoped that the Inns of Court O.T.C. 
will put up a memorial to the many men 
who trained there and who gave their lives 
so nobly to the national cause. 


Berkhamsted is without a technical 
school, does not possess any free library 
or swimming bath, will need municipal 
offices if it is to develop, and hopes: for 
some health centre from which a campaign 
can be waged on all the tendencies which 
make for C3. 

The scheme, then, is put forward not as 
having any great merit from the town- 
planning point of view, but as an entirely 
local production. As such it may have 
some interest in stimulating other com- 
munities to do likewise, and there is no 
worthier method of keeping in memory 
those who have died nobly than by im- 
proving the conditions of life for those 
who are alive to take up their task. 
Beauty, order, method, cleanliness, mean 
more than £ s. d. 
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COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


April 30.—Bristol : Workmen’s 
Dwellings. 

The Housing Extensions and Toy, 
Planning Committee of the City Canal 
invite designs from architects practising j 
the counties of Somerset, Dorset, Wil. 
and Gloucester, for the erection of 5,00 
workmen’s dwellings. The Committe. 
offer three premiums of £250 each, thre. 
premiums of £150 each, and six premium, 
of £50 each. Particulars of the City Engi 
neer, 63, Queen Square, Bristol. Deposit. 


plciee 


May 5.—Ipswich: Garden City Lay-out 

The Ipswich Borough ~ Council any 
prepared to receive competitive design| 
for laying out land on the lines 9 
a modified garden city. Premiums fifty 
thirty, and twenty guineas. Copy am 
conditions of plan can be obtained from 
the Town Clerk, Ipswich, on payment | 
half a guinea, which will be returned ot 
behalf of a bona-fide design. 


= | 


No Date.—Newcastle: Lay-out of Estate, 


The Housing Committee of the New 
castle-on-Tyne Corporation invite design: 
for laying out a portion of their Walker 
Estate on garden area lines, containing 
about 112 acres. Premiums of £100, £50. 
and £25. Conditions of plan of site from 
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. Clerk, and deposit of £1 1. A. M. 
x, Town Clerk, Town Hall, New- 
/-on-Tyne. 


No Date.—Baildon: Housing. 
‘don Urban District Council invite 
ations from architects willing to 
it competitive plans for a housing 
ae to provide about a hundred houses 
a acres of land. Competition under 
‘les of the Royal Institute of British 
itects. Names to Mr. J. Bentley, 

to the Urban District Council, Bail- 
» Yorkshire. 


)Date.—Newark: Memorial Cross. 
is notified that the War Memorial 
mittee of Collingham, Newark, invite 
‘ns for a memorial cross to be 
‘ed of Cornish granite or suitable 
», £10 is offered for the premiated 
‘m. For particulars apply to Mr. 
). Merry, Collingham, Newark. 


SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION 
MEMORIAL SERVICE. 


he memorial service for members of 
‘Surveyors’ Institution who have given 
« lives in the service of their country, 
ich took place at St. Margaret’s 
irch, under the shadow of Westminster 
ley, on Monday, March 31, Is likely to 
4ain an imperishable memory of rare 
‘yrance with all who were privileged to 
‘present. The congregation, numbering 
or 800, included the principal mem- 
s of the profession and many ladies in 
irning dress. Among those present 
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were: Mr. J. H. Oakley (President of the 
Surveyors’ Institution), Sir Howard Frank, 
Sir Henry Tanner, Sir Alexander Sten- 
wie Mer We. be Horne, M.P.. Mr 
Howard Martin; Mr. Edwin Savill, Mr. 
Arthur Vernon, Mr. E. .W. Rushworth, 
Mr..A..L. Ryde, Mr. E. A. Rawlence, Mr. 
Dendy Watney, Mr. H. M. Cobb, the Hon. 
E. G. Strutt, Mr. Stanley Hicks, Mr. 
Leslie R. Vigers, Mr. F. H. A. Hardcastle, 
Mr. E: S: Cox, Mr. GC.) H.- Bedells,\Mr. 
Henry Hartley, Mr. G. Corderoy, Mr. 
J. M. Clark, and Mr. Alexander Goddard 
(Secretary of the Institution). 

In the absence of the Rector (Canon 
Carnegie) through illness, a short and 
impressive address was delivered by Canon 
Westlake, who remarked that in the fifty 
years of its existence the Surveyors’ Insti- 
tution had grown and. developed its 
beneficent activity almost under the 
shadow of the church. Where, then, more 
fittingly could they come to find some 
corporate expression for the solemn 
thoughts and memories which on an occa- 
sion such as this must needs crowd upon 
their minds? Theirs was a proud record. 
The Institution, numbering as it did some 
5,000 members on its roll, had lent more 
than half of those to serve their country 1n 
her hour of need. In many an_ instance 
the knowledge and the skill which they 
had acquired in the paths of peace had 
proved of particular value amid the neces- 
sities of the war. No less than 270 of their 
brethren had made the supreme sacrifice. 
Things there were that were dearer to 
them than life itself, and so of life they 
had given that others might be inheritors 
of those things. They would best honour 
them—would they not?—by the continual 
remembrance of the ideals for which they 
gave their lives. It was not only in. sorrow 
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that they met but in praise and_thanks- 
giving also for their brethren, whose 
example should remain for ever, and 
whose name lived for evermore. 


ENQUIRIES ANSWERED. 


Building Line Question. 
G. M. (Hitchin) writes: “What is the 


meaning of the word ‘ frontage ’ in. build- 
ing law? In above sketch [not reproduced | 
77 {t. 10 in. [fence] represents actual front 
age to road. Am I to take this measure- 
mentor 72 ft. 3 in. [face of building] as 
mv frontage line? ”’ 

—In law “frontage ’’ means the line 
decided upon by the local authority as the 
building line for a particular street 
Usually, but not necessarily, the front of 
an existing building is taken as the norm, 
beyond which a new building must not pro- 
ject.’ It is a matter in which, therefor 
our correspondent should confer with the 
local authority. 


Sea Sand for Concrete. 

REX writes: “It is necessary to carry 
out considerable reinforced concrete con- 
struction at work where very little materia 
to form the aggregate except the above is 
available. Is there any process by which 
this material can be made equal to ordt- 
nary sand?’ 

—In further reply to this question, a cor- 
respondent reminds us that a metallic solu- 
tion manufactured by Messrs. George 
Lillington and Co., Ltd., will, it is claimed, 
counteract the deleterious properties of sea 
sand. B. 
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LEGAL” DIFFIGUETIES® OF“ BUILDING 


A! a meeting of the R.I.B.A. held on 

Monday, March 31, at 9, Conduit 
Street, London, under the presidency of 
Mr. Walter Cave, F.R.I.B.A.,. Captain 
F..2)).. ~Rimmer, Bock apace ee 
barrister-at-law, read a paper on “ Legal 
Difficulties in the Administration of a 
Building Contract.’’ 

Captain Kimmer said that the time 
seemed particularly opportune for a con- 
sideration of this subject_in view of the 
fact.that it was well known that the 
National Federation of Building Trades 
Employers expected shortly to publish a 
proposed form of national building code, 
while at the same time it.was important in 
the interests of his client that the architect 
should thoroughly understand the con- 
tract under which the work was carried 
out, and should also be to some extent 
proficient in its legal interpretation. 

For the purpose of his paper, the author 
accepted the state of things that existed at 
present, under which the architect had 
responsibility to both employer and con- 
tractor—namely, to use his best skill and 
judgment in the interests of the former, 
and to exercise the strictest fairness in 
decisions carrying legal obligation which 
he may make as between the former and 
the latter. 

The lecturer observed that the purely 
lump-sum contract imposed upon the con- 
tractor very serious and heavy risks, not 
only of unforeseen expenses and difficul- 
ties, but of unforeseen and omitted details 
of construction. He said that under this 
form of contract the contractor became 
the guarantor of the completeness of the 
plans and of all preliminary surveys by 
the architect. 

The most usual form of contract— 
namely, the R.I.B.A. form—incorporated 
into the contract a bill of quantities, 
which, while not applicable to the pay- 
ment of the original contract work, was 
provided primarily in order to furnish 
means by which the contract price might 
be adjusted in the event of any alterations, 
additions, or deviations from the original 
contract work which might be decided 
upon after the signing of the contract. 
By Clause 12 (a) of the existing R.I.B.A. 
form, provision was made in those cases 
where the bill of quantities formed part of 
the contract for their rectification in case 
of error, and for such rectification to be 
dealt with as a variation under the con- 
tract. The lecturer pointed out, however, 
that while this contract removed one of the 
most serious risks to the contractor of the 
purely lump-sum contract, there were 
many contracts in use by municipalities 
which made no such provision for rectifica- 
tion, while there still remained under the 
R.I.B.A. form the difficulty of deciding 
what was, and what was not, an extra to 
be considered as a variation to the lump- 
sum portion of the contract. 

During the war, a very wide use. had 
been made of a purely schedule contract 
under which every part of the work, 
including what is in the R.I.B.A. form the 
lump-sum portion, is entirely remeasured 
after execution, and under which payment 
to the contractor is arrived at by the 
multiplication of quantities so measured 
by the rates tendered in the bill of quan- 
tities. 

_ The lecturer emphasised the point that 
in this class of contract every item of the 
tender should be carefully considered by 
the architect in consideration of the 
tenders, as the total amount of the tender 
Irrespective of these rates was not the 


correct and appropriate basis of com- 
parison of the tenders. 

Captain Rimmer considered at some 
length the prime-cost-plus-profit of the 
contracts, which, though not unknown 
before the war, had, owing to the 
exigencies of the war, become very 
common, and the subject of an enquiry 
by Lord Colwyn’s Committee. Where the 
profit to the contractor is a percentage 
profit on the cost of the work, the con- 
tractor takes no responsibility as regards 
economy, and the architect must assume 
certain responsibilities for the economic 
administration of the work. He thought 
that this was a responsibility which archi- 
tects would be slow to take upon them- 
selves owing to the high degree of extra 
supervision and increased work which it 
would involve, but pointed out that in 
order that the contract should be effective 
at all, the contractor must be answerable 
to someone for the proper rendering of 
accounts and for obtaining approval of 
purchases and payments. He emphasised 
the following points: That the contract 
should make the: architect’s approval of 
quotations for the purchase of material, 
rates of wages to be paid to the con- 
tractor’s staff, and the hire prices for 
machinery and plant, a condition prece- 
dent to payment of these charges ; that all 
payments, of whatever kind, and particu- 
larly that of the men’s wages, should be 
actually witnessed or proved beyond doubt 
by someone appointed by the architect on 
behalf of the employer ; that the duty of 
time-keeping should be assumed on behalf 
of the employer, and not left to persons 
employed by the contractor; and that 
prime cost should be very clearly defined 
in the contract, and that the incidental 
expenses to the carrying out of the job 
should be either expressly included in, or 
omitted from, this definition, and pointed 
out that the inclusion of these provisions in 
the contract would protect the employer 
against wie carelessness or dishonesty of 
anyone in the contractor’s employ by 
which the contractor would benefit. 

The lecturer proceeded to consider the 
form of contract recommended by Lord 
Colwyn’s Committee, under which the 
profit to the contractor would be fixed at a 
lump sum, instead of a percentage on the 
total cost, and bonuses would be offered if 
the actual cost of the work resulted in less 
than the estimated cost, and he said that 
he feared that many difficult administra- 
tive problems would have to be faced by 
the architect if such a contract were intro- 
duced. The control of the administration 
of the work under such a contract would 
necessarily be left in the hands of. the 
contractor and under the form (subject to 
any terms of the contract to the contrary) 
the contractor must not be interfered with 
in the administration of the work, as he 
must be given.a free hand to earn his 
lump-sum profit-in the shortest possible 
time and to earn the bonus resulting from 
expeditious and economical results. 

The lecturer thought that it might -be 
doubted whether an employer would be 
wise, even when holding out the hope of a 
substantial bonus to the contractor under 
certain circumstances, in placing the 
unfettered control of the expenditure of 
the work in the hands of one who was not 
by any means responsible to him for the 
economical and proper expenditure. He 
said that one must take into consideration 
the possibility of the contractor whose 
tender is accepted proving to be slack and 
unsatisfactory, and that it would be open 
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CONTRACTS. 


for any contractor on becoming assur; 
that he would be unable to earn his bony 
or that more profitable results would } 
obtained by placing contracts for 4 
supply of material with persons who 
return, would place advantageous - 
tracts with him, to cease to exert himse 
in the strictest economical working of ¢} 
job. The lecturer therefore suggested th 
there should be in all contracts of this kir 
a Clause to negative the implied term ¢h, 
there should be no interference with th 
contractor in. the administration of } 
work and which- would give the employ: 
a right to control the expenditure, 

The lecturer then proceeded to consid: 
the different business functions of th 
architect under existing contracts. Th 
architect, he said, acted mainly as th 
agent of the building owner and as suc 
had legal responsibility to exercise his wor 
with a reasonable degree of care and skil 
He pointed out that the degree of skill + 
some extent depended upon the architect’ 
pretensions, and that if an architect shoul 
be adjudged to be guilty of negligence g 
lack of skill, he would not only be unabl 
to recover remuneration but might } 
liable to the full amount of damag 
occasioned by his fault. 

He said that one of the most importan 
duties of the architect as agent for th 
employer was to preserve the conditions 0 
the contract, and illustrated this by point 
ing out the prejudice to the building 
owner which might be caused by th 
failure of the ‘architect to issue instruc 
tions and plans in accordance with th 
terms of the contract: to exercise hi 
quasi-judicial functions at the proper tim 
and in the proper manner; his failure + 
insist on the rights of the employer unde 
the contract which in law might amoun 
to a waiver of such rights; and by hij 
interference with the contractor’s work 
In the case of contractors who guarantee 
efficiency, he might destroy the con 
tractor’s responsibility under this guar 
antee. | 

After dealing with the authority of th 
architect to order work, and commenting| 
upon the relationship between the em 
plover, the architect, the contractor, anc 
sub-contractors, the lecturer proceeded t 
differentiate carefully between the func 
tions of an architect while acting as agen’ 
for the employer, and those as valuer 01 
quasi-judge under certain clauses in the 
contract. He poimted out that it ‘wa: 
thought by many architects that thei 
obligations to the contractor under these 
latter clauses only applied where then 
decision under the clause was a final one, 
and therefore not subject to appeal to aD 
arbitrator, but he said that any decision 
which an architect was called upon to 
make as between the employer and the 
contractor, even though there be an appeal, 
from such decision to an arbitrator, must 
be made by the architect in a quasi-judi- 
cial capacity. This did not mean that he 
must hold a formal arbitration, but that 
he must actin the matter with fairness and 
impartiality and with entire independence,| 
and that all such\power should be exer- 
cised at the appropriate and contract time, 
while omission to do so might be fatal to 
the valid exercise of them at all. 

The lecturer proceeded to refer shortly 
to those quasi-judicial functions which 
were not under the R.I.B.A. form, subject 
to appeal to the arbitrator, and concluded 
his paper by a discussion of the functions) 
of an architect while acting as sole arbi- 
trator. 
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THE WEEK’S NEWS FROM FAR AND NEAR. 


Housing Appointments. 

ir. Arthur LI. Thomas, surveyor, ot 
, ypridd, has been appointed Chief 
,missioner for Wales in connection 
+ the national housing scheme of the 
»rnment. 

addition to the architects : already 
sunced to supervise the erection of 
‘es in Leeds, under the Corporation, 
following selections have now been 
se by the Improvements Committee : 
«rs. Schofie'd and Berry, 200 houses ; 
iW. H. Thorp, Mr. R. F. Farrar, 
srs. J. C. Proctor and Kruckenburg, 
“Whitehead, Mr. C. Castelow, and Mr. 
fitchell (100 each) ; Mr. W. S. Braith- 
ie, Mr. J: Stocks, Mr. G. Birkenshaw, 
/W. Broadbent, Mr. H. E. Illingworth, 
|W. H. Beevers, Mr. J. J. Wood, and 
urs. Chadwick and Watson (50 each). 


ichitectural Association Sketch Book.” 


ve have received the latest volume of 
| “Architectural Association Sketch 
ik?’ This volume, commenced in 
.; is in three parts, the last of which 
jains drawings by some members of the 
ciation who have died in action. The 
il high standard of draughtsmanship 
sh we are now accustomed to expect in 
| publication is maintained. Some of 
sketches executed on active service are 
articular interest, for, apart from their 
sonal association, they are often of sub- 
4 somewhat inacessible. 


A History of Everyday Things in 
England.’’ 

he general public has always been so 
emely apathetic in its attitude towards 
uitecture that any evidence of an 
‘kening of popular interest in the sub- 
(is more than welcome. Some such 
‘ence is to be observed’ in the fact, 
Ish is brought to our notice by Messrs. 
.. Batsford, that no fewer than 4,000 
jes of that fascinating book, “A His- 
) of Everyday ihings in Eng'and,” by 
“jorie and C. H. B. Quennell, had been 
} up to January last. The book, as our 
lers will remember, is full of architec- 
ul interest, and its wide circulation 
yng the general public is all for the 
‘d of architecture and architects. We 
lerstand that a second impression, 
Ich is now ready, is meeting with as 
ih success as the first. 


Surveyors and Building Contracts. 

t the Surveyors’ Institution, on 
ich 31, Mr. John W. Hurrell read a 
‘er on “ Building Contracts Before and 
er the War and the Functions of the 
lamtity Surveyor.’”’ Up to the war, he 
il, few contracts of importance were 
fared into except on the basis of bills of 
imtities prepared by the quantity sur- 
cors. That, in his opinion, was by far 
) most satisfactory form of contract. 
ring the war, in order to get work done 
ickly, a builder was often paid by prime 
its, plus a profit. This was an objection- 
le method, as it provided no incentive 
Wwigilance in the conduct of the work. 
this view a certain amount of co-part- 
‘ship between employer and employee 
i; the only way that would satisfy the 
‘sent situation and lead the workmen to 
‘cute a fair and proper output of work. 
‘is would result, in the building trade, 
(considerable reduction in cost, and 
tourage building to the advantage of 
jconcerned. When capital, plus the 
lecting brain, had been adequately com- 
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pensated out of profit, it appeared reason- 
able that labour should share in any fur- 
ther profit accruing. 


London Society's Annual Meeting. 
The seventh annual general meeting of 
the London Society was held on March 28 


-at the Hall of the Society of-Arts, .Sir 


Boverton Redwood, Bart., presiding. The 
chairman expressed keen sympathy with 
Lord Plymouth, the President, in his pro- 
tracted illness, and tendered hearty. con- 
gratulations to. Sir Aston Webb upon his 
appointment to the position of President 
of the Royal Academy.’ In moving the 
adontion of the report, he referred to the 
valuable work the Society had been able 
to do, and commended the work it had done 
in the preparation of the Development Plan 
of Greater London, on which nine archi- 
tects and surveyors were most actively 
engaged for two years at a cost of over 
£1,000. It was hoped to exhibit the ori- 
ginal plan at the first dinner, and arrange- 
ments were also being made for its public 
exhibition in one of the rooms at King’s 
College. 
Post-War Building. 

Matters of immediate interest to archi- 
tects are dealt with in a supplementary re- 
port issued by the Building Materials 
Supply Committee of the Ministry of Re- 
construction, which contains a detailed 
record of its investigations into the state 
of the various trades with a view to esti- 
mating the probable time necessary for 
their recovery from the effects of the war. 
Particular consideration was given by the 
Committee to the outlook with regard to 
the supply of bricks. In this industry, 
more perhaps than in any other, the labour 
problem is of the utmost urgency, for be- 
sides the depletions caused by recruiting 
requirements, the superior attraction both 
in pay and conditions of employment 
offered by munitions and other protected 
works has enormously reduced _ the 
numbers working in the trade, although 
latterly augmented by female labour. 
Entering into details of brick production 
and the use of clamp burnt bricks, the 
Committee emphasises the manufacturing 
difficulties of supplying a uniform quality 
of stock bricks and makes the important 
suggestion for the consideration of archi- 
tects that second and third qualities of 
stocks should be specified for internal 
work. 

The Original MS. of Gwilt’s 
Encyclopedia. 

Among recent library purchases by the 
R.I.B.A. is one of more than usual bilblio- 
graphical interest in the shape of the holo- 
graph manuscript of the original edition 
of Joseph Gwilt’s famous “ Encylopedia of 
Architecture.” The MS., bound up in 
three volumes, is written on quarto paper 
and runs to upwards of goo sheets, a great 
number bearing the author’s signature. 
The single-handed undertaking of such a 
comprehensive work, including as it. does 
the history, theory, and practice of archi- 
tecture, was a great feat, the collection of 
the material alone involving enormous 
labour, and the painstaking character of 
the man seems to be revealed in his script. 
Gwilt wrote a hand of miscroscopic fine- 
ness, and though legible its minuteness 
must have made the compositor’s task no 
easy one. The date 1839 appears on the 
fore-edge of two of the volumes, but the 
first edition of the work was not published 
until 1842, at least three subsequent and 


1919. eV 


enlarged editions appearing during the 
authors lifetime, running at length to a 
ninth edition, issued: in 1888 under the 
editorship of Wyatt Papworth, a _ re- 
impression of this last being printed in 
1899.. The MS: was formerly. in the 
library of the late C: J. Shoppee: - 


R.I.B.A.:. NEW FELLOWS, AND 
ASSOCIATES. 


At the ninth general meeting of the 
session the following candidates . were 
elected by show of hands: 

AS FELLOWS (9). 

Morley,: Eric (A.,. 1909), Bradford.;.Swar- 
brick, John (A., 1902), Manchester; .Tug- 
well,’ Sydney. (A., 1911), Bournemouth ; 
Tyrwhitt, Thomas (A.; 1900), and! the fol- 
lowing Licentiates who have. passed .the 
qualifying examination:—Allen, Geoge 
Pemberton, Bedford; Coleridge, John 
Duke; Forrest, George Topham, Chelms- 
ford : Hodgson, Arthur Nicholas Whitfield, 
Windermere ; Williamson, Walter, Brad- 
ford. 

As Hon. Corresponding Member: Krug, 
George Henry, Brazil, Professor of Archi- 
tecture under the State Government. 

As ASSOCIATES: (48). 

Alison,’ Walter (S., 1912), Dysart, Fife ; 
Beech, Frederick William (S.,- 1908), 
Exeter ; Bennett, Gwyn (S., 1910) ; Broad- 
head, Frank Arthur (S., 1911), Notting- 
ham; Bruce, John Clayton Collingwood 
(S., .1913), Whitby; Cameron, Robert 
Hunter (1913), Glasgow; Cart de Lafon- 
taine, Philip (S., 1911); Cash, Herbert 
William (S., 1910); Clare, Alfred Douglas 
(S., 1913), Manchester ; Coleridge, iPanet| 
Humphrey (S., 1910); Currie, John Kirk- 
wood (S., 1918); Derry, Douglas Charles 
Lawford (S., 1917); Edwards, Arthur 
Trystan (S., 1915), Merthyr Tydfil; 
Edwards, John Ralph (S., 1912), Bristol ; 
Gill, Maurice Bernard (S., 1913); Glen- 
cross, Leslie Harold (Special War Exam.) ; 
Gray, George Hall (S., 1912), North 
Shields: Harkess, William (S., 1912), 
Dorset: Harwood, Arnold William (S., 
1911): Haseldine, Cyril Frank Wm. (Ss 
1913), Beeston ; Head, George Leslie (om 
1912); Hill, Henry Houghton (S., 1905), 
Cork: Hubbard, Harry (S., 1914), Glas- 
gow; Lawson, Edwin Maddison (Special 
War Exam.), Chester-le-Street ; Lawson, 
John Scott (S., - 1913), Dunfermline ; 
Leadam, Evelyn Grahame Seaton (S., 
1913); Leahy, William James (S., 1909) ; 
Lloyd, Albert Peregrine (S., 1914), Swan- 
sea; May, Thomas William Vivian (S., 
1914) ; Middleton, Vibert (S., 1908), New- 
castle; Pite, Ion Beresford (S., 1914); 
Robinson, Norgrove Stuart (S., 1912), 
Spilsby ; Rose, George Alfredi (S., 1913) 3 
Rowntree, Douglas Woodville (S., 1908) ; 
Ruthen, Ernest Sidney (Special War 
Exam.): Sacré, Lester Howard (S., 1914, 
Chelmsford: Saunders, Bernard Robert- 
son (S., 1913), Birmingham; Skelding, 
Percy (S., 1912), Bristol; Skinner, Martin 
(S., 1902). Walton-on-Thames; Slater, 
Martin Johns (S., 1912) : Hadleigh, Suffolk ; 
Smith, Charles William (S., 1915), Cam- 
bridge; Spence, Andrew Terbutt (S., 
1912); Stephens, Herbert Stanley (S., 
POLS) Tunnard, Hy. Bartholomew (S., 
1914); White, Theodore Francis Hans- 
ford (S.:, 1913) ; Wiggins, Tohn Stanley (S., 
1913), Brighton ; Willis, William Elia (5., 
i908), Pentre, South Wales ; Woodrofte, 
Norman Frederic (S., 1911). 
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ELECTRICAL NOTES 
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Street Lighting. 

The cessation of hostilities was marked by no more welcome 
change in our daily life than the resumption of street lighting. 
While all energies have been directed towards the one channel 
of defeating the enemy, lighting suffered grievously by four years 
of neglect, in common with all other developments. Now, 
however, attention is once more being devoted to this pressing 
matter, where there is room for so much improvement. 

Pre-war period electric lighting fell naturally into two 
divisions, flame arc lighting and incandescent lamp lighting. 
Ordinary pure carbon arc lamps were still in use, but. their 
replacement is probably only a matter of time. The gas-filled 
(‘half watt ’’) lamp was only coming into general use shortly 
before the war, and its effect on street lighting can therefore 
hardly be judged as yet. It is notable, however, that in the 
United States there-has been a great development in lighting 
with incandescent lamps during recent years. 

Hitherto flame arcs have been used in important thorough- 
fares, and incandescent lamps used mainly for side streets or 
less important ones. In the future it may be that high candle- 
power gas-filled lamps will, notwithstanding their present 
lower efficiency than flame arcs, be used largely for all classes 
of streets, on account of their advantage of requiring no atten- 
tion while in use, beyond periodical replacement. 

Few detailed tests have been published on the efficiency and 
life of such lamps, but a standard specification, published 
recently in Switzerland, gives a clue to the performance 
expected. According to this, gas-filled lamps were rated at 
consumptions from o. 7-1. 1 watt per candle (British) with a 
useful life of 800 hours. 

(The ‘‘ useful life’? is the period during which the candle- 
power diminishes to 80 per cent. of its original value.) 

And they are standardised in consumptions up to 5,000 watts, 
which would yield a candle-power approaching that of the most 
powerful flame arcs. 

Modern: flame arcs are stated to operate at about 0.3 watts 
per mean spherical candle-power, though in some cases even 
more efficient results are claimed, and candle-powers up to 4,000 
or more are recorded. In the ordinary course the carbons would 
have to be replaced at short intervals, but this is now avoided 
by providing each lamp with a magazine of carbons, the used 
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up carbon being automatically replaced. The lamp th) 
requires no trimming until the magazine is exhausted. 


Scientific [llumination.. 


The whole subject of street lighting is one on which my. 
careful attention should be bestowed, and an_ interest; 
pamphlet entitled ‘‘A New Era in Street Lighting,’’ publish 
by Messrs. Holophane, Ltd., is evidence that this is beir 
done. ‘The work is of great interest, and should be consul, 
by public authorities who contemplate street lighting scheme 
The main problem from the point of view of safety js | 
minimise contrasts. Isolated patches of brilliant light, whi! 
distort objects and to which the eye is unable to accommoda| 
itself, must be a source of danger. ‘‘ A reduction of the hr 
liancy of the illuminant by increasing the size of the vertic! 
radiator thus becomes necessary.’’ This can be accomplish 
by surrounding the source of light by a diffracting, diffusin, 
or prismatic refracting medium. The former is obtained byt). 
use of a sand-blasted or etched globe, the latter by. an opal ,| 
milk-glass globe. | 


Opaque Reflectors. 
Opaque reflectors re-direct light rays by dzffuston or refle 
tion from inner, rough or polished surfaces, respectiyel 
Being opaque they do not transmit light through and aboy 
their surfaces. The quantity of light re-directed below, over 
certain area, depends upon the. nature of the reflecting surfa 
and its shape. The slope of a reflector’s sides will change ft 
distribution of light. Hence, with an “ umbrella ”’ shaped it 
flector the light is concentrated in a spot below, the diamet 
of which is roughly half the height of the lamp above the su} 
face illuminated. When a reflector’s sides are steeper the ligl| 
rays cross, and a wider distribution obtains, with less ligh 
directly beneath the lamp. It is apparent, therefore, that }| 
changing the slope or curvature of a reflector’s sides, wit) 
variations in light distribution can be obtained. It is undesi 
able to use translucent reflectors with inner polished surface 
particularly those shaped to give a wide distribution of ligh 
on account of the annoyance caused by their sharply reflect 
rays of light entering the eye. q 
Fortunately, leading manufacturers, notably makers of pri| 
matic glass, are doing their best to modify these products {| 
meet physiological requirements, and are offering many attrai 
tive and artistic designs in shades, the inner surfaces of whic 
are very rough, and, with tip-frosted tungsten lamps or i 
verted gas mantle chimneys, are absolutely free from glare, | 
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Some Thoughts on “Housing Week”’ 


AST week was acclaimed in ‘journalism as 
“Housing Week,’ because Monday and 
Tuesday were to witness the second reading of 

ie Housing Bill, and Friday was appointed for the 
ing’s Housing Conference at Buckingham Palace, 
) which about a hundred representatives of housing 
ithorities were invited. Journalism was justified of 
s label, even if the intervening days were otherwise 
scupied and Saturday was a holiday ; for the import- 
ace of national housing has never been more strik- 
igly signalised. oem 

As to the reception of the Bill in the House, our 
arliamentary. representative, being an architect as 
ell as a publicist, may be trusted to give us a faithful 
ccount, and his observations on the course and 
ssults of the debate will possess the peculiar value of 
xpert criticism. 

That a Housing Bill should be in charge of a doctor 
f medicine is rather less anomalous than that food 
ontrol should be exercised by a compositor ; labour 
uestions entrusted to a lawyer, and so forth; for a 
octor must needs have a considerable knowledge of 
ousing. He must know, for instance, the funda- 
rental truth that the best of houses are inimical to 
ealth, and that the worst of them are positively 
eadly in their effects upon it. Make a house as 
amocuous as sanitary science will allow, it must 
lways come far short of the salubrity of outdoor 
ving, whether or not the inmates perversely defeat in 
etail every endeavour to render. the dwelling as 
aos as possible ; the least harmful dwelling being. 
t us repeat, the highest housing achievement vos- 
ible to the combined wits of architect and sanitarian. 
\n absolutely healthy dwelling has been hitherto 
»eyond attainment in climates like ours, in which the 
veather may be “ most divinely fair,’ or execrably 
oul. It is the necessity for protection against the foul 
veather that prevents our taking advantage of the 
air. In providing that the inmate shall be well 
heltered in “winter and rough weather,” we deprive 
um of his just quantum of sunshine and air; and the 
lificulty is accentuated by capriciousness of climate. 
tence, the Briton’s winter quarters are his summer 
juarters also, unless he can afford a houseboat or a 
yungalow, or has a sufficiently secluded garden in 
which to sling a hammock or:sleep on a hayrick. Sir 
Martin Conway was not very wide of the mark when 
ie said: “ What is at the back of this desire for better 
1ouses? Nothing else than our infernal British 
limate, which we so often wanted to shut out from 
uur homes. If a miner could come up from his work 
yn to ithe shores of the Bay of Naples, he would not 
‘are so much for houses.”’ 
_ In plain truth, the Englishman’s home is a com- 
»romise between the extremes of weather. It is less 
| 


; 
} 


cosy in winter than it might be, and is yet too closely 
confined for a healthy summering. In certain places 
of entertainment there is a pretence of meeting these 
diverse conditions by means of a sliding root; but 
we are now talking mainly about dwellings, and those 
of humble class. 

Since these can never be spacious enough to secure 
a maximum chance of health, there is the more need 
to give the utmost attention to all available means of 
atoning for this defect. By-laws may prescribe a 
minimum ‘size for rooms, but what is to prevent their 
being overcrowded? Nor is it possible to insure 
cleanliness and decency in the inmates—a fact that 1s 
often regarded as an argument against good building, 
or at least as an excuse for failure to sweep away 
slums. It is often said that sanatoria have failed to 
‘be one-half as effectual as they were expected to be. 
Any doctor can tell us why. It is because the houses 
as well as the habits that provide the patients reinfect 
them when the bad old homes and the bad old. habits 
are resumed; and of course the observation holds 
good. with respect to hospitals and convalescent 
homes. As for open-air schools, they are perpetually 
engaged in a tug-of-war, wholesome schools versus 
unwholesome houses, and the large number of 
instances in which the open-air schools are successful 
in rescuing children from untimely death is not merely 
a vindication of the schools, but an index to what is 
amiss with the homes that bred the children. 

Those schools would be much less successful if they 
did not educate the parents as well as the children ; 
and the Ministry of Health, when it comes, will fail of 
a fundamental duty if it does not enforce, the laws of 
health in the home, which is equivalent to saying that 
the natural laws of health should become legalised. 
Hitherto the proverb that “an Englishman’s home is 
his castle’? has been too often hurled at the heads of 
domestic reformers, whose proposed “ domiciliary 
visits ’? have been hotly resented, while those of the 
“brokers man”? have been perforce tolerated: but 
after conscription, that very unequivocal. “ interfer- 
ence with ithe liberty of the person,” surely house 
inspection with hygienic intent will be less bitterly 
opposed. : 

That, however, is an ethical question into which we 
need not enter. What concerns us as architects is to 
see that the dwelling is seemly. comely, wholesome, 
convenient. So much’of moral obligation is laid wpon 
us. We are to provide the means of decency ; it is 
for the doctor and the parson to see the thing through: 
and, incidentally, the doctor can be, and has been, of 
immense service to the architect in. supporting the 
claim-for health and decency, and the fact almost 
reconciles us to Dr. Addison’s acting as pilot to a Bill 
that would have been more appropriately entrusted to 
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an architect. At the present juncture of affairs, we 
would rather see an architect President of the Local 
Government Board than a P.R.A. 

Dr. Addison, however, was supported very effec- 
tively by Sir J. Tudor Walters, who put His Maj esty’s 
Commons into a merry temper by his admission that 
“he did not know whether we ought not to commence 
the new programme by hanging a few of the old archi- 


Notes and Comments 


The King’s Housing Speech, 


IS MAJESTY’S speech to the housing delegates 
whom he had invited to meet him at Bucking- 
ham Palace last Friday has given the 

movement the strongest impetus it has yet received. 
The speech carries weight and conviction not merely 
because it comes from the lips of royalty, but more 
especially because it is the most cogent as well as the 
most terse statement of the case for housing that has 
yet been seen. If the inference be granted that the 
reiterated insistence on the importance of planning, 
and the equally strong emphasis on the adjuration that 
“the new houses must be also homes,” may be taken 
as implying that the services of the architect are indis- 
pensable to the fulfilment of these conditions, then 
the King’s speech may be acclaimed as a complete 
synopsis of the essential objects and aspirations of the 
more enlightened of the protagonists of the move- 
ment. That these include the National Housing and 
Town Planning Council was very graciously recog- 
aised by the King in a direct and specific reference, 
his Majesty expressing his appreciation of “the splen- 
did pioneer work of that Council and its officers.” The 
King’s speech, delivered with an earnestness of which 
the effect was intensfied by the common knowledge 
that his Majesty’s interest in housing is no sudden 
growth, but is, if in such a connection one may use 
so homely a phrase, a family tradition, impressed very 
powerfully all who heard it, and as these were all more 
or less directly concerned or engaged in the actual 
work of housing, the stimulus is simply invaluable. It 
was certainly needed by some of the local authorities 
who seemed unable to realise, until the King gave them 
the assurance, that “an adequate solution of the 
housing question is the foundation of all social pro- 
gress.””» Wecan all jom Dr. Addison very heartily in 
thanking his Majesty for “his stimulating and 
encouraging words”; for the King’s speech will not 
only become historical, but will make history in the 
substantial form of more and better dwellings for the 
people. 


» Railways and London Slums. 


Some observations of ours a fortnight ago on the 
probable influence of the ‘Channel Tunnel scheme on 
the replanning of the debatable land in a line with 
Charing Cross on both sides of the Thames gain 
considerable force, we think, from a reminiscence 
of Zola recalled in a letter to the “Daily Mail.” Late 
in life Zola visited England for the first time, and “as 
he approached London he looked out of the carriage 
window, and three significant words escaped his lips: 
“Terrible, terrible, terrible!’”. That these “three 
words”? are. but one word thrice repeated really 
intensifies the condemnation; and, in truth, the 
approaches to London are appalling. It will be 
remembered that this point formed some time ago the 
sole subject of a “ Here and There” contribution that 
‘was not less pathetic than amusing. We have persis- 
tently condemned the imbecility of running railways 
through slums, or of allowing slums to spring vu 
alongside railways, and our. contention that these 
unspeakably ugly and abominably filthy-looking 
back-yards are a repulsive introduction to London 
needed no confirmation. Nevertheless, so strong an 


tects, and certainly a few of the old builders.” Being’ 
himself an architect, Sir Tudor is no doubt very well! 
aware that architects have hitherto had precious little | 
to do with cottage building. Perhaps the suggested 
punishment for their failure to get hold of it is exces- 
sive, although those who held aloof from it should 
certainly be reprimanded for despising the day of 
small things. J. F. Mena | 


f 


| 
; 
instance of “how it strikes a stranger,’ and one, | 
moreover, who could hardly be accused of squeam- | 
ishness about squalor, deserves to be docketed for! 


use when next the amenities of Charing Cross and 
the Surrey.side are under discussion. 


Why Not Get Busy ? 
How 1s 1t that we do not as yet hear on every hand” 
the joyous tinkling of the trowel—a musical memory | 
that has almost completely faded away? According} 
to Dr. Addison it is because of the dearth of bricks 
and of labour. This is an explanation rather than an| 
excuse. In each instance the scarcity could have been! 
avoided; but “‘behold with how little wisdom the} 
State 1s governed!” Brickyards and slate quarries| 
are being reopened at the moment when building 
ought to be in full swing. A Housing Bill that ought 
to have been passed many years ago—long before the | 
war—has just been introduced into Parliament. If, 
as a people, we are not without vision, it must be con-| 
ceded that in practical matters we are nevertheless 
sadly lacking in prevision. Granted that foresight 
in merely domestic concerns may have been difficult | 
when the nation was at death-grips with the Hunnish| 
enemy, there was, however, always a sufficient reserve | 
of energy and sagacity to cope with essential avil| 
activities, such as building and its concomitants. 
There was force enough to keep things going, but it! 
was wofully mishandled. The round man in the’ 
square hole was the rule rather than the exception. | 
Everybody was doing somebody else’s job, and many 
jobs were being done “in triplicate,” as the official | 
formula has it. How many millions of pounds sterling | 
were wasted on ill-organised or unorganised building 
will never be accurately known, but certainly a stupen- | 
dous sum was lost through almost incredibly callous | 
disregard of the guidance offered by men of profes- | 
sional and business experience. Having set their! 
faces as a flint against offers of assistance from the 
experts, the officials who were so foolish as to reject 
this aid committed themselves to the wildest extrava- | 
ganza of folly and expense. While naval and military 
officers, innocent. of all knowledge of architecture, | 


were solemnly devising and supervising building 


operations, architects in the services were set to scrub. 
floors and empty slops. oe 
The Bedroom Fireplace. 

Mr. James, to whose criticisms of English cottage | 
planning we referred last week, being a Canadian, | 
is perhaps unacquainted with the vagaries of the 
English’ climate, and does not take imto account, | 
for example, the rigors of spring. when, as at the| 
moment of writing, a cutting north-easter renders 
necessary a fire in the bedroom, not as a luxury, but) 
as a means of preserving health in the hale, to say 
nothing of the sick or infirm. Of course, if some’ 
more scientific system of heating and ventilation were’ 
available and would be tolerated, there would be no_ 
need to “encumber” the bedroom with a fireplace; | 
which ordinarily is less generally used than it would. 
be if the trouble and mess of hauling coals upstairs 
and removing the ashes were less inhibitory. Just. 
now, of course, the scarcity and dearness of coals—| 
indeed, the not rare impossibility of getting them at) 
all—leaves the bedroom grate cheerless except 10) 
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ases of illness. This is being written in a London 
aburb, where for the moment coals are not procur- 
sle, and asbestos knobs are rapidly becoming scarce 
scause of the unprecedented demand for gas fires. 
hese are being introduced to thousands of house- 
oids that in normal conditions would not have 
slerated them, the average housewife being unac- 
-;ainted with their virtues, and distrusting all innov - 
»ons, especially such as seem to threaten the sanctity 
/ the domestic hearth. But now that necessity has 
ced upon ‘her an experience to which she might 
we remained always a stranger, the good lady has 
salised the comfort and convenience of a fire that 
‘really looks as cheerful as if it were of coal,” and 
as none of the disadvantages. 


Playhouse Interiors. 

In the arrangement of theatre interiors we have 
zen too long in bondage to the plasterer and the 
pholsterer. Are not most theatre interiors inexpres- 
bly heavy in design ; overwhelmingly fulsome 
ad fussy in the matter of carpets, cushions, and 
irtains ; fat and pursy in their decorations? <A 
ear-cut and clean interior, shorn of all meretricious 
mbellishments of the “cigar divan’’ order, is sadly 
» seek. Probably a really artistic interior would 
teeze the marrow of inartistic London, or of any 
ther city in the kingdom, save Edinburgh or 
Jublin, where (in each instance) the play is more 
steemed than the “luxurious appointments’’ which 
re largely comprised in the flaming scarlet sin of 
atty-degenerate upholstery of worse than doubtful 
haracter in the eyes of the sanitarian. A theatre 
iterior that is not oppressively vulgar, with bulgy 
alconies and a plethora of plush, is not easy to find; 
ut then an inoffensive scheme would be quite out of 
armony with the customary class of entertainment, 
2 which frigid correctness in any form is entirely 
lien. There are, however, some few theatre interiors 
aat are purely artistic, and that, happily represent- 
ig the forward movement, may possibly be preferred 
s models. 


| Warehouse Construction, Old and New. 

_ The inquest on the victims of the collapsed ware- 
‘couse in the Old Goree, Liverpool, having been 
djourned until April 29, comment on the actual 
asaster must await the result of the enquiry. 
“hat in other places besides Liverpool our com- 


merce is being conducted in warehouses that are a 
hundred years old and more is surely a melancholy 
illustration of the backwardness-of British enterprise. 
Some inheritances from our forefathers are deadly 
burdens, and warehouses built more than a century 
ago should have been demolished on the earliest indi- 
cation that they had outlived their heyday of 
efhciency. Searching for.the silver lining to this cloud, 
one is disposed to find consolation in the fact that if 
these warehouses had been demolished a score of years 
ago, when probably they were quite ripe for it, the 
buildings that must then have superseded them w rould 
have been of much the same type ; whereas the general 
demand for reconstruction that will be prompted by 
this appalling catastrophe can now be met by planning 
and construction of tenfold efficiency. because. based 
on fuller knowledge of the newer needs. There is no 
reason why reconstruction of warehouses should not 
proceed apace, if business men are wise enough to 
figure out ‘boldly the debits and credits of the under- 
taking. Weighing the extra cost of building with the 
ruinous loss and the varied dangers of delay ~_phy sical 
as well as business collapse being clearly among them 
—the balance is decidedly on the side of building at 
once. 


The Independent Architect and the Corporation Surveyor. 


Mr. Henry T. Hare, President of the R.I.5.A., is 
credited in “ The Times” with some very opportune 
and most pertinent observations on the position of the 
architect with respect to national housing. He holds 
that it.is not sound economy to employ the borough 
surveyor as architect, as the duties of the two pro- 
fessions are widely different. If the work all over 
the country is put into the hands of the official sur- 
veyor, it must necessarily be unsatisfactory from _an 
artistic poin: of view, except in isolated cases. (Mr. 
Hare probably has in mind those exceptional 
instances in which the borough surveyor has hed an 
architectural training.) “‘ There is,” says Mr. Hare, 
“4 sufficient number of architects to deal with all the 
demands, and the position now is that many who are 
being demobilised are returning to empty offices with 
nothing to do.” . He advocates the distribution of the 
work among several architects in each district, which 
would obviously be a wise proceeding in the interests 
of esthetics, quite apart from the question of 
fairness. We shall return to this subject. 
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National Housing: Some Suggestions in Design and Erection 


By NATHANIEL LLOYD, O.B.E. 


HE following notes first endeavour to establish 
the general principles to be kept in view, and 
then to show some of many right and wrong 

ways of designing and carrying out such details of 
cottage architecture as lend themselves to illustration. 


National Characteristics. 

There have always been agitators, and always will 
be agitators, making a practice of endeavouring to 
stir up unrest, and make the working classes discon- 
tented. Experience has shown, however, that a 
people who are healthy and who enjoy the ordinary 
amenities and comforts of life are less disposed to pay 
attention to such agitators than others less comfort- 
ably situated. If inquiry be made, it will be found 
that men who have comfortable homes and home 
interests to occupy their spare time are not men who 
readily give ear to revolutionary doctrine. The 
English have always been a house-proud people. This 
first became generally apparent'in Elizabethan times, 
when the country had settled down after long periods 
of civil war to peaceful conditions. - In all parts of the 
country one finds small manors, farm homesteads, 
and, later, workmen’s dw ellings built during the three 
centuries follow’ ing the succession of Queen Elizabeth 
to the throne. Ifa man made a little money in trade 
he built a house in accordance with his means. If a 
yeoman farmer was prosperous he built a house in 
proportion to his prosperity, and the women have not 
been backward in showing a similar interest in their 
homes. 

Official Designs and Others: 

It is proposed to make up the shortage of working 
men’s dwellings which has arisen through cessation of 
building during the war, by erecting some 300,000 
cottages. The nature and design of these dwellings 
is to be left largely in the hands of local public bodies. 
These local authorities are determming the number 
of cottages to be built in each parish; are considemng 
designs and plans for such cottages, and are making 
inquiries as to possible costs. of erecting such 
dwellings. It 1s perfectly certain that in most cases 
thesé local bodies consist of persons most of whom 
know nothing whatever about the subject, and those 


who do know anything about building will generally 
be local builders; and, alas! the ordinary builder’s 
ideal is a cheap and showy villa. In some cases the 
Borough Surveyor may be called in to do duty as 
architect, and his experience is usually entirely on the 
practical or building’ side. of the subject. 

If this matter of cottage design is left to public 
bodies the result will be that a very large number of 
unnecessarily ugly dwellings will be scattered albout 
up and down the country. ‘This will certainly destroy 
the amenities of the Enghsh countryside—a very 
serious matter when it is remembered that people 
come from all over the world to travel about and see 
our beautiful. country. The attraction of the 
picturesque English villages is a great national asset 
which will be partially if not wholly destroyed by the 
erection of unsuitable, ugly buildings. The evil will 
not end there, however. One great benefit which 
should be derived from the erection of workmen’s 
dwellings in large numbers is the contented settling 
of the working-class population. It will be obvious 
that, however convenient and comfortable the interior 
of a cottage may be, the occupant 1s likely to take less 
interest and pride in it if externally it presents an 
appearance little better than that of a box, compared 
with the interest and pride which he certainly would 
take if it were erected from a really good design. 

Economy Imperative. 

The most obvious point for consideration is that of 
economy, not because that is really the most 
important point, but because ninety-nine out. of a 
hundred concerned will regard it as being the most 
important point. It is clear, therefore, that no money 
must be wasted upon unnecessary ornament or extras, 
and we -should consequently rely upon effects pro- 
duced by doing things in the right way rather than 
by introduction of features not absolutely essential. 


Right and Wrong Methods. 

More satisfactory results are to be obtained from 
good proportions than from any amount of decorative 
embellishment. It is proposed to consider some 
features in connection with cottage design from these 
points of view. The illustrations, some of which are 


NATIONAL HOUSING SUGGESTIONS. FIG. I1.—‘‘FOUR DWELLINGS”: A ROW OF LATE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY COTTAGES. 


Note features that redeem these cottages from ugliness—namely the sweep at eaves of the Mansard roof, the neat and and well-placed dormer 


windows with their segmental heads, the cornice and three- light windows with central semi-circular heads, and the neat and inexpensive doorways 
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+ shown, while others will follow, are drawn mainly 
one district, but although in other parts of the 
yntry other materials may be used, the principles 
ich it is hoped to establish are equally applicable 
,ottage design in any materials and in any part of 
,country. Photograph No. I represents a row of 
» cottages erected in the late eighteenth or early 
teenth century, known locally as “Four 
pelings.” Architecturally, there is no doubt they 
‘distinctly poor-looking, but there are a number of 
fe features to which attention may be drawn which 
seem the block from absolute ugliness. The sweep 
paves of the Mansard roof is one of these; the neat 
‘mer windows, with their segmental heads, :are suit- 
f and well placed; the cornice and three-light 
jdows. with central semicircular heads, and the neat 
f inexpensive doorways, all bear their part in 
seving what would otherwise be a monotonous 
ation. None of these features entailed much 
yenditure, but each of them is of considerable value. 
btograch No. 2 shows a pair of eighteenth century 
sages having a common entrance doorway from 
‘ch the cottages are entered right and left. This 
2 particularly interesting example of the “irre- 
iible minimum.” The building is plain and severe, 
fhout any embellishment whatever except the 
stral doorway. It almost seemed as if the des’gner 
been much restricted as regards expenditure, but 
contrived to save a few shillings here ana a few 
Flings there (amounting in all toa very few pounds) 
rch enabled him to put his one object of interest 
i| decorative feature in the right place. Without 
§ doorway the cottages would be little more than 
ox, but the doorway is obviously the right object 
vheright place. It is such economy combined with 
od judgment upon which we must depend in 
aagning our cottages. There is no reason why a 
aety of good simple doorways such as this, and of 
od-proportioned casement and sash windows, 
luld not be standardised. 


NATIONAL HOUSING SUGGESTIONS, 


THE SUPPLEMENTARY PLATES. 


Street Decorations for Peace. 

eee further example of street decorations of 
Empire style shows how elegant an effect can 
be obtained by almost the simplest possible 
means. A few flags, a little drapery, some laths, 
and some balks of timber, are the commonplace 
elements of the design, but with what dignity and 
elegance are they invested when taken in hand by 

such masters as Percier and Fontaine. 


Detail of the East Elevation of the Basilica Ul pra. 

There is here such richness in the decorations, and 
such vigour and freedom in the sculptured figures, 
especially in the caryatid of which Canina has given 
front and profile views as enlarged details, which 
set us wondering whether the artist has infused too 
much modernity into his restoration. 


Destgn for a Screen to a Public. Building. 
Lieut. Ware’s study in simple classical composi- 
tion is drawn with a fine feeling for this’ type of 
work. In the well-proportioned central gateway, 
the Corinthian order has been adopted with marked 
effect in mitigating the austerity of the Ionic. 


An Intertor at Hazelwood, Silverdale, Lancs. 

Mr. E. Prentice Mawson, in making extensive 
alterations to this house, which he converted from a 
dull Victorian villa to an architecturally pleasant 
habitation, recast the interior, and designed the 
decorations in conformity with the style shown in 
the room illustrated on one of this week’s plates. 
See also issue of January 29. 

Loughborough Technical College. 

The building of which plans and sections are 
shown on our. double-page plate is described on 
page 240, and further illustrated on pages 240 
and 241. 


FIG. 2,—THE IRREDUCIBLE MINIMUM. 


his shows a pair of eizhteenth-century cottages having a common entrance doorway from which the cottages are entered right and left. Without 
: the doorway, which is the right feature’in the right place, the building would be a mere box, 
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Architectural Causerie 


T would be possible for the writer to fill pages 
| discussing the careers of celebrated exponents 
of the Classic School—their names are legion; to 
recount the facts of their existence would result in a 
long text and no sermon. The chief among them, 
however, deserve consideration. Pennethorne, a 
nephew of Nash and successor to his practice, became 
architect to the Crown. He carried out important 
additions to Buckingham Palace, the Duchy of Corn- 
wall Office, and the University of London, in Burling- 
ton Gardens. His contemporary Basevi works in 
partnership with Sidney Smirke. Sir William Tite 
favours the Italian mode, and builds the R.E., but 
devotes his spare time to Parliament and _,rail- 
way directorship. Walters and Cregan at Man- 
chester transplant the accepted Italian motifs 
to Lancashire. John Gibson, the pupil of Sir 
Charles Barry, designs Italian banks in London and 
for other provincial centres. Professor i1oskings 
introduces the Manchester warehouse to St. Paui's 
Churchyard and Cannon Street, while Donaldson, 
with hundreds of drawings (there were no slides in 
those days). lectured at University College. In Scot- 
land, Alexander ‘Thomson endeavoured to create an 
individual style by blending the Egyptian with the 
Greek motif ; by sheer genius he at times reached the 
academic platform, although his designs had little in 
common with the more reticent works of the main 
tradition. Frederick Pepys Cockerell, the gifted son 
of the professor, built the Freemasons’ Tavern in 
Great Queen Street ; in principle this buildine follows 
the three banks designed by the father, but the detail 
mirrors the complexity and opulence of the age of 
peg-top trousers and quilted waistcoats. 
* * % * 


From the year 1870 onwards, the models of the . 


Italian Renaissance are followed. The Royal Albert 
Hall at Kensington, with the Museum and Science and 
Art buildings designed by Captain Fowke and an 
architectural staff, on the model of the early buildings 
of Bologna, revealing the possibilities of brick and 
terra-cotta applied to structures of great size. 
Although at this period the majority of the buildings 
purporting to ‘be Classic were feeble in expression, 
through the medium of the finer examples the thread 
of the tradition was continued. After the year 1870, 
and almost concurring with tthe rise of Eden Nesfield 
and Norman Shaw, a wonderful aftermath ensued, a 
later growth of Classic architecture, which connects 
the main assues of the tradition with the developments 
taking place to-day. A study of the works of Thos. 
Bellamy, of the late Edward I’Anson, and those of 
James Hibbert, of Preston, will make the point clearer. 
If further evidence is required, the series of Govern- 
ment buildings such as the Post Offices, designed by 
James Williams in London, Manchester, and New- 
castle, proves the virility of the Neo-Classic; we are 
forced by such evidence to refuse to acknowledge the 
provincialities of the last twenty-five years. We are 
beginning, tardily it must be confessed, to acknow- 
ledge that the Victorian age. which produced such 
literary giants as Thackeray, Carlyle, Tennyson, 
Matthew Arnold, and Swinburne, besides giving 
Turner to the world, also witnessed triumphs of archi- 
tectural genius. 
* * * * 


_ With regard to the Gothic School, one can say that 
it was shaped by Rickman, educated by Pugin, 
Brandon, and the Camden Society, and exploited 
throughout tthe length and breadth of the land by Sir 
Gilbert Scott. In its decline Street was the poet of 
the moment, Waterhouse the mechanist, and Pearson 
and Bodley the last of the race of romanticists. It is 


| 
| 


paradoxical that the best works of the revival sho: 
have been evolved partly under the direction of are 
tects whose training was Classic. But it is all 4 
more remarkable that the finest achievements sho) 
have been produced by studying fifteenth-centy| 
architecture, as, for example, Pugin’s contribution 
Barry’s Palace of Westminster, and the Libtary | 
Lincoln’s Inn, which was erected by HardwWick, | 
Euston fame, assisted, it is said, by the then youth) 
Pearson. 
3k * * * 

At the close of the ’sixties architects, collective 
were satisfied among themselves as to the limitatic’ 
of the Gothic Revival. The bulk of the public, fio, 
ever, still accepted the doctrines of Ruskin and quot 
Fergusson. There arose at this juncture andoth 
coterie who subjected public opinion to a further d¢) 
of bludgeoning. William Morris, poet and enthusia) 
metaphorically speaking, rescues the Windsor efi 
from the obscurity of the kitchen. and places it inf! 
drawing-room, founds the Kelmscott Press, a 
weaves tapestries in his bedroom. Huis efforts we 
seconded by the labours in the realms of painting | 
Rossetti, Burne-Jones, and G. F. Watts. The arc!’ 
tect Phillip Webb lends his power to the new moj, 
ment, and a sort of Fronde reaction takes pla 
against the legitimate sequence of either Gothic | 
Classic, favouring provincial craftsmanship rath 
than academic conception. The time-honoured modi 
of the eighteenth century were in some quart 
deemed obsolete. The enthusiasts, having discard 
tradition, set out to rediscover its secrets. For t' 
past forty years the arts and crafts movement h 
fought against machinery ; its exponents have soug: 
to invent new forms, and have become the slaves t¢ 
mocking fetish. In desperation they have hi 
recourse to inlaying furniture with pewter, and ha) 
designed chairs more primitive in shape than t) 
favourite seat of Cedric the Saxon. At the prese 
time they are not despairing, but their craze for adye| 
ture 1s over. 

* a * * | 


There are still a few notes to add concer 
events of more recent import. The tentative expe 
ments of Norman Shaw and Eden Nesfield were | 
reality a return to the earlier seventeenth-centu| 
phases of the tradition. Norman Shaw endeavour 
by sheer strength of personality to blunder through | 
academic Classic, but he made the attempt too late 
life. The public competitions for the buildimgs | 
Whitehall and for various municipal bodies throug 
out the kingdom, which are among the events of t) 
past twenty-five years, have produced nothing mc 
than hybrid Classic, which in turn has reacted pi 
niciously on the vernacular, and further lowered t) 
standard of taste. | 

* * * * 

Picturesque Dutch, Flemish, and Spanish impor) 
tions have been experimented with; in addition » 
have experienced the phenomenal rise of the domes 
school, which has been characterised at one stage W!) 
faulty renderings of provincial Classic, and at anot 
period with an excess of picturesque motifs and cal 
less license. No theory is so stultifying to archit 
tural development as that which implies that buildin 
can only be recognised as good architecture ma’ 
years after their authors are dead. English architec | 
it is true, are deficient in imagination regarding t) 
planning of civic conceptions on the great scale, F 
the wealth of invention displayed in the compositi| 
of public buildings belonging to the finer aspects | 
the tradition, proves the existence of material rea 
for adaptation to modern needs. AERO. 
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How Should an Architect be Paid? 


By CHARLES HARRIS WHITAKER, Editor of the ‘Journal of the American Institute of Architects” 


This article has been specially written for us by Mr. Whitaker. 


5 Se ; a . 
Recently that gentleman was visitng England, and paid 


ry welcome call at our office, when we asked him to give us the American view on certain matters which are of equal interest 
toth countries. It will be seen that the subject of this first article is Just now intensely topical in Britain as well as in America 


‘ ITHOUT venturing into an exploration of the 
history of architectural practice down through 
the Christian era as a basis for the statement 
sollow, we may, for all practical purposes, deal with 
¥ last century only, and assume that the general 
‘tom has been to calculate the architect’s profes- 
zal remuneration on the basis of a percentage of 
' total cost of the building planned and built under 
j direction and supervision. It 1s not even worth 
le to make a serious effort to determine the begin- 
jigs of this practice .or the reasons therefor. 
jdoubtedly, the method came into use because of 
Japparent simplicity, especially if we remember the 
‘parative ease with which building operations were 
ye conducted, when both materials and methods 
ye restricted within a narrow confine. To the factor 
fimplicity, making due allowance in the meanwhile 
« the general human aversion to changes, we also 
jy assign the reason why the percentage-on-cost 
\tem has still been the almost universal method of 
aputing the architect’s charges. 

Che history of this practice may be summed up very 
yefly. With the advent of competition, as the ser- 
‘es of the architect grew in favour, there developed 
‘ompetition among those who practised architecture, 
vether as professionals or as amateur builders, This 
« to a reduction in the fee charged on the part of 
bse who offered a cheaper service as a method of 
jaining business. In a great many cases there 
“ms little doubt that the fee charged the client was 
«small that the architect was obliged to supplement 
by taking commissions from those manufacturers or 
lalers who solicited the use of their products. Thus, 
)2 of the chief duties devolving upon professional 
hitectural organisations, as they began to come into 
jng, was the regulation of the fee to be charged by 
bir members. 

Opinions will vary as to the efficacy with which this 
»blem was met, and while we may credit the various 
Uhitectural organisations with a sincere desire to do 
mething which would raise the standards of the pro- 
‘sion from the point of view of design and accom- 
Ishment, as well as to mitigate the evils which were 
lcrediting the nrofession under the cutting of fees 
id the attendant demoralising effect on the whole 
ustry, the experience of the last fifty years has 
vealed the difficulties that surround this problem. In 
2 American Institute of Architects, for example, it 
clearly understood by the members that the advisory 
fs of 6 per cent. is not a mandatory fee to be charged 
ider any or all circumstances. It is well known that 
t= fee may be, and is, varied to suit the character of 
t2 work. On some buildings it may fall as low as 
sper cent.; on others it may rise to fifteen. But 
vule this fact is commonly recognised by the mem- 
irs of the Institute, and while the Institute itself 
txes no cognisance of the fee charged by its members, 
cept as one member may attempt to divert a com- 
ission from another member by offering to do the 
ork at a lower fee, the impression has been allowed 
{ prevail, so far as the public is concerned, that the 
fe of 6 per cent. fixed by the Institute is an established 
fe. This impression is very naturally supported by 
te attitude of the courts, which generally consider 
(per cent. to be a fixed fee, in the absence of any 
chnite agreement. 

The Board of Directors of the Institute have from 
{ne to time issued notices calling the. attention . of 
lembers to the fact that the advisory. fee was not 


mandatory, and in cases where members nave used 
the Schedule of Charges in order to support their 
claim for a 6 per cent. fee by stating to the client that 
they were obliged to ask such a fee under Institute 
rules, the unfairness of such a use of the Schedule of 
Charges has been pointed out to such members, Many 
practising architects have refused to join the Institute 
under impression that as members of (that organisation 
they would be obliged to ask the advisory fee, which 
they know they could not obtain in their particular 
locality. For, in spite of the work of ithe Institute 
along this line in the United States, there still remain 
large areas of newly developed country where the fee 
of 6 per cent. never could be collected. _ In this respect 
the United States differs greatly from England, where 
the state of development is far more nearly on a stan- 
dard level. 

But ‘the accumulation of experience is beginning to 
point out the great illusion under which architects 
have so long laboured. Unwittingly, and with the 
best of intentions no doubt, they have been really 
selling their services on the basis of the general average 
and not on the basis of individual merit. In creating 
the impression that architects are equally entitled to 
the same fee for service rendered, they have set up 
two conditions, which now challenge serious attention : 
First, they have made it possible for the incompetent 
to creep into the public esteem while demanding equal 
remuneration; second, they have placed a great 
handicap ‘before the young man who desires to enter 
the profession, by forcing him either to ask a fee to 
which he is not entitled (and which he seldom can 
obtain) in comparison with the value of the service 
which can be obtained from more experienced practi- 
tioners at the same price, or by treating him as a 
renegade because, in order to set himself up in 
practice, he works for less than the established men. 
Clearly this is an untenable position. Architects can- 
not establish the theory that all are of equal skill and 
entitled to the same fee, and it is fortunate that they 
are beginning to discover this truth. Otherwise, the 
profession would indeed be travelling toward a con- 
dition of complete atrophy. 

Naturally, there are many exceptions to the prac- 
tices cited. Many architects in the United States base 
their charges upon a careful estimate of the work 
involved in a particular building. Certain types of 
structures, where there is a considerable duplication 
of unit, can be handled profitably at 3 per cent. 
Private residences, on the other hand, are quite 
another story, and many competent architects wall not 
take work of this kind except on a fee of 10 per cent., 
or even more. They belong to the comparatively 
small group of architects who conscientiously try to 
sell their services at a fair price, as opposed to the 
infinitely larger group which sells its services along a 
standard price, or fee, trusting to the profits from one 
job to offset the losses on another. ; 

One other consideration, and that a very serious 
one, also enters into the percentage method of charg- 
ing for services. The architect ceases to be a profes- 
sional man when he accepts a commission on this basis. 
for he has a personal interest in the cost of the build- 
ing. This statement will ‘be challenged in many 
quarters, but the only contention which can be urged 
against it is that based upon the integrity of the archi- 
tect himself. This contention weighs heavily if one 
is considering the ethics of the profession, but it does 
not weigh at all if one is discussing the practice of 
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architecture. [here is no reason, certainly, why a 
change in materials, involving no work whatever on 
the part of the architect, but increasing the cost to the 
owner, should be made the basis for handing the archi- 
tect 6 per cent. of that increased cost. Neither is there 
any justice in depriving the architect of 6 per cent. 
of a saving which he might make during the progress 
of the work, whereby the owner secured a substantial 
reduction in the cost of his work. Also, it is mani- 
festly unfair to subject the architect to the cost of 
making changes in plans which are frequently dictated 
by the whimsies of the owner, or by the newly acquired 


knowledge of a pantry arrangement which some triend. 


has just lauded to the skies. ‘The whole method of 
charging a fee on the cost of the building is archaic, 
unfair, and 1s continually working to the disadvantage 
of the profession and to the advancement of an appre- 
ciation of architecture. On ithese aspects of the 
percentage fee it is not necessary to dwell in detail ; 
they are well understood by every practising architect ; 
and however frail may be the grounds upon which to 
rest the oft-repeated assertion that the architect has no 
interest in keepmg down the cost of the building in 
his charge, the very fact that the assertion can be 
made is in itself a thorough condemnation of the per- 
centage arrangement. 

During the last ten years, or thereabouts, the com- 
mittee on Schedule of Charges of the American 
Institute of Architects has had under consideration 
numerous variations from the schedule which has been 
so long in force. Generally these were founded upon 
the theory of a sliding scale of charges, based upon 
the cost and character of the work, and put forth py 
their sponsors as really nothing more than an 
effort to standardise and regularise the very 
practices then in force among the more en- 
lightened members of the profession. None 
of these plans ever won the approval of the 
committee until, some five years ago, the advocates of 
the fee-plus-cost system were able to point out that 
their system was actually in use, and that its results 
were open to analysis and evaluation. As a result of 
the progress that had been made along this line by the 
courageous pioneers upon whom the world is always 
depending, the American Institute of Architects issued 
in 1917 a variation from the old Schedule of Charges, 
known as “A Form of Agreement Between Owner 
and Architect on the Fee-Plus-Cost System.’’ Concur- 
rently it issued a circular descriptive of the system, in 
which it was pointed out that the architect’s fee, to be 
fair and just, should be determined by the amount of 
actual personal service demanded of him. In other 
words, the fee-plus-cost system is ‘based upon the 
theory that the service of the architect as an experi- 
enced advisor and consultant is one thing. while the 
clerical and administrative discharge of his functions 
in connection with the actual building is quite another 
thing. Therefore, for the first function he fixes a fee 
commensurate as nearly as he can calculate upon the 
amount of time that will be demanded of him per- 
sonally. Experience is of course the only guide in 
such a matter, but it may here be pointed out that the 
architect who is quite ignorant of this important phase 
of his practice, and who ignores the differences in th 
cost of. carrying on his business by failing to take 
account of the different demands made both upon him 
and his office by differing kinds of buildings, is not in 
a fair way to make his practice a success. The fee- 
plus-cost system depends for its successful employment 
upon this kind. of attention to questions of time and 
the cost of different jobs in the office. The client pays 
a predetermined fee for the architect’s personal ser- 
vice ; in addition, the pays the actual cost of the work 
of making plans, drawing specifications, .supervision 
of erection. and incidental expense connected with 
these functions. To arrive at the cost of this part of 
the work to the client, it is customary to compute the 
actual cost of time consumed by the office force, and 


_ practice in these matters, and the point of view fri 


-able help towards the solution of several -vey 


then to add to that a certain percentage as the z | 
head charge. In the general run of ofhces it has by. 
found that doubling the cost of the time of the of 
force would take care of the overhead, and work i 
almost exactly fair. In larger offices the percents, 
added for overhead might be somewhat less. | 
definite rule is laid down for keeping office costs,, 
these manifestly vary according to different of) 
practice, but the principle remains the same, howe) 
the costs may be kept. . ; 
' The predetermined fee to be paid to the archit’ 
does not vary, even though the cost of the work | 
changed. Should there occur such~- modifications | 
the whole plan, as occasioned by any necessity of }| 
owner or by any entirely extraneous circumstan 
then the agreemnt between the architect and own 
in so far as the personal fee is concerned, might hi) 
to be modified ; this would be only fair if serious ex 
services were demanded of the architect by the nec 
sity for restudy or revision of the whole scheme. 
The difficulty which stares the architect in the fa 
however, should he wish to adopt the fee-plus-c| 
system of charging for his services, is that he genera, 
has no basis upon which to estimate the cost of | 
personal service charge. Also, he has the very a 
siderable difficulty of persuading his client to adop| 
system which leaves the total charge for the architec 
complete services undetermined. Once the start| 
made and experience has begun to accumulate, it! 
easy to produce records which will satisfy the chi 
that he is running no risk in employing the archit'! 
on the fee-plus-cost system; on the contrary, he| 
likely to see that unless he himself increases the ¢| 
by demanding unforeseen extras, revisions, and ad| 
tions—all involving extra work on the part of bi| 
architect and his force—he 1s likely to secure | 
architect’s complete service for less than the usual | 
demanded. The architect, on the other hand, is plat 
in a position where each job pays its fair cost, whi 
one client is unable to secure extraordinary servi) 
under the regular fee, at a loss to the architect, wh| 
must be made up by the next clhent whose demai| 
are much less. . a 
It cannot be said that the fee-plus-cost system | 
being universally adopted, but it is quite true that 
progress is consistent, and that its appeal continues} 
grow stronger as architects are more and more for 
into consideration of the general questions affect 
the economics of their profession. Members of || 
American Institute of Architects may avail themsel 
of either of the two schedules now issued, and ii) 
worthy of note that a new agreement based on | 
fee-plus-cost system as between owner and contrac! 
is now being developed and is likely to be issued’ 
the near future. In passing, it may be well to expl 
that where architects are without the necessary d) 
to vermit the establishment of a reasoned basis _ 
determining the amount of their personal fee, it 181 
usual custom to make a beginning by assuming tha’ 
will be about one-half of the regular fee that would’ 


charged on the percentage basis. Also it may bes) 


that the circular explanatory of the fee-plus-c| 
system recommends a method of monthly payment 
accounts covering the pro rata proportion of the arc| 
tect’s fee as well as the same proportion of overhe 
costs. In the former case, it. is usual to agree uf 
a basis for the payment as determined by the patt| 
to the transaction. - b | 

[The circular to which Mr. Whitaker refers will) 
dealt with in a future issue. Although it is fai! 
manifest from the foregoing article that- Amen 


which they are regarded, differ considerably from. | 
English methods, it is equally clear that study of t) 
always imvortant and now topical subject from 
data: which Mr, Whitaker supplies must afford ve) 


questions.—EDs. A.J. | 
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“he Increase in the’ Cost of Building Materials During the War 


By W. KAYE (PARRY, M.A., F.R.I.B\A., M.Inst.C.E:, P.RiI. Ask 


( HORTLY after the outbreak of the war the 
.) Dublin Building Trades Employers’ Federation 
" sent a deputation to wait on the Council of the 
pyal Institute of the Architects of Ireland to make 
sggestions which it was hoped would safeguard 
fe interests of contractors. The deputation 
inted out it was probable that the prices of 
faidine materials would increase during hostilities, 
ad that it would be impossible for contractors to 
«ter into contracts extending over considerable 
jriods unless some provision were made for recoup- 
.z them for any loss they might suffer owing to such 
jcreases. 

They suggested that the following note should be 
‘tached to all tenders :— 

“European Crisis. 

“This tender is submitted on the express condi- 
in (which condition shall be embodied in any form 
« contract subsequently drawn up) ihat if the prices 
¢ cost of any material necessary for or essential 
{ any part of this work advance or be reduced by 
jore than five per cent. over or under the rates at this 
ate current, the schedule of prices for such shall 
correspondingly increased or reduced and _ the 
mount of contract amended accordingly.”’ 

‘After careful consideration the Council came to 
‘e conclusion that the suggestion was an equitable 
ae, and they therefore sanctioned the proposal, 
which was called the ‘‘ European Crisis Clause.’’ 
lubsequently it appeared that in the opinion of some 
‘embers of the profession and their legal advisers 
te meaning of the note was not quite clear, and 
wme contractors claimed an extra in respect of the 
hole increase in the cost of materials, whereas it 
as only originally intended that they should be 
aid the amount of said increase over and above 
we per cent. That is to say that the contractor 
ould bear the lgss up to five per cent., and the 
mployer would pay the additional cost over five 
2r cent. 

_ After. further consultation between the Institute 
‘ad the Building Trades Employers, it was decided 
» attach to the note the following interpretation 

‘ause, which was to be embodied in the contract :— 
' “Tf at the time of ordering the price or cost of 
ny materials necessary for or essential to the com- 
letion of the contract, or ordered as an extra, shall 
ave advanced more than five per cent. over the price 
¢ cost at the date of the tender, then the rates 
uoted by the contractor in the schedule of prices 
ball be mcreased by any excess over five per cent. 
’n the other hand, if there shall be a fall in the cost 
rt price of any such material of more than five per 
ent., then the rate or price quoted by the con- 
ractor in the schedule of prices shall be reduced by 
ny fall in excess of five per cent., and the amount 
ayable to the Contractor shall be increased or 
educed accordingly, and no other claim shall be 
jade by the contractor on the building owner arising 
ut of or in connection with such increase or reduction 
‘f price. 

“The amount of increase to be paid by the 
‘mployer or reduction to be allowed by the con- 
factor shall be ascertained by the architect, and 
or the purpose of enabling him to decide as to the 
yroper increase or reduction to be made in the 
‘ontract price, the contractor shall furnish him with 
uch orders, invoices, and receipted accounts, or 
ther information as he may require. 

“Should it be necessary, the architect may refer 
othe records of the Record Committee for the 
durpose of assisting him in arriving at a decision.” 


In order to place on record the fluctuations in 
prices and thus to facilitate the work of the archi- 
tects and surveyors in checking accounts, a com- 
mittee was formed called the Kecord Committee. 
It consisted of certain architects appointed by the 
Royal Institute of the Architects of lreland together 
with representatives of the Board of Trade, the 
Building Trades Employers’ Association, the Sur- 
veyors’ Institution, and the Local Government 
Board. 

The duty of the committee was to register the 
fluctuations in the price of building materials during 
the war. A secretary was appointed to collect the 
necessary information from all available sources, to 
calculate the percentage of increase in all building 
materials as compared with pre-war prices,,and to 
report to the committee. The committee met at 
frequent intervals; in the early part of the war, 
weekly meetings were held, and subsequently 
monthly meetings were substituted. At these 
meetings the quotations and fluctuation collected 
by the secretary were duly examined and _ verified 
and afterwards recorded and placed at the disposal 
of architects and surveyors to enable «them to check 
builders’ accounts and claims under the clause already 
mentioned. 

The figures recorded were those current in Dubhn, 
and were calculated so as to allow for freight and 
insurance and other charges incidental to the 
importation of those materials which were not 
obtainable in the country and which had to be 
imported from England and Scotland. 

For this reason the figures which have been 
recorded are not strictly comparable with the 
prices at the corresponding dates in England. 

The following is a list of the materials included 
in the schedule:—Copper sheets, copper tubes, 
brass sheets, brass tubes, zinc sheets, steel joists, 
lead, Portland cement, plaster of paris, Nettlefold 
screws, (a) iron, (b) brass, cut steel nails, black 
gas tubes, galvanised gas tubes, red steam tubes, 
wall papers (a) upto Is. 6d., (b) 1s. 6d. to 2s. 3d., 
(c) 2s. 3d. and upwards, polished plate class, sheet 
glass, rolled plate, figured rolled, Welsh Bangor 
slates, rainwater goods, drain pipes (a) yellow 
glazed, (b) extra glazed, Bridgwater bricks (a) 
first quality, (b) second quality, blue Chester bricks, 
Portmarnock bricks, galvanised corrugated sheets, 
white Norway timber (7 in. by 1 in. red), spruce, 
deals, pitch pine, drying oil, white lead, turpentine, 
varnish, grqund brushes. 

A mere recital of the recorded figures would 
hardly suffice to illustrate the nature and extent of 
the increases in the cost of the various materials, and 
would constitute a laborious task. 

In order, therefore, to give the results at a glance 
a chart has been prepared which will speak for 
itself. It was not possible to give the monthly 
fluctuations within the limit of a simgle sheet, but 
the prices of all the materials are indicated at 
intervals of six months from July 1, 1914, to 
January 1 ,1919. (For chart see next page.) 

The highest recorded increase 1s in the case of 
zinc sheets, the price of which in September, 1918, 
was 476 per cent. greater than the pre-war figure. 
The least recorded increase is for Dublin red 
pressed facing bricks, namely 33% per cent. With 
this solitary exception the increase 1n the cost of all 
building materials was not less than 80 per cent. 

Before the cessation of hostilities thirty-nine out 
of the forty-four materials recorded rose more than 
100 per cent., and in fifteen cases the increase 1n 
cost exceeded 200 per cent. 
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CHART ILLUSTRATING MR. KAYE PARRY'S ARTICLE ON PRECEDING PAGE, 


Vertical lines indicate the percentage of increase of prices of each material at intervals of six months 
from July x, 1914, to January 1, 1919. 


1919. 


LEGAL. 


Sunderland Contractors’ Successful Appe 


A. and F. Fohnson and Others v. H. 
Pitt and Co., of Sunderland. | 


March 26. King’s Bench Division. Before } 
Justice Roche, f 


This was an appeal by the defenday 
from a judgment of the Local Munitio 
Tribunal sitting at Darlington, Respo. 
dents, thirteen in number, were engag. 
up to February, 1919, and for some mont 
previously, as bricklayers and bricklaye, 
labourers in the making or setting-up | 
a blast furnace on the ground of and { 
the Tees Bridge Iron Works Co., Ei| 
The respondents were not employ) 
directly by the company, but by Mess) 
Pitt and Co., the appellants. In the on 
nary course, apart from the statute, ¢ 
respondents would be entitled to leave | 
be discharged on short notice, such as j| 
hour. On February 6 the respondents 7 
ceived notice from the foreman in char) 
of the job that they would finish work th’ 
afternoon, “as the firm were closing doy 
the job.’ In these circumstances { 
respondents’ claimed a week’s pay in li 
of a week’s notice, their contention bei 
that +he appellants, upon the facts, hi| 
not the right to terminate their emplo| 
ment by the customary notice in the buil| 
ine trade. The -local tribunal were 
opinion that the work done by the respo| 
dents was in fact renewal of plant at | 
munitions works, and that it did not con 
within the exemption of building wo. 
under Order A of August 19 last, made]| 
the Minister of Munitions under ¢ 
powers conferred upon him. The tribun 
further expressed the opinion that ft) 
work in question was not work at a buil| 
ing at which munitions work was, or W| 
intended to be, carried on, and they ther| 
fore ordered that each of the responden)| 
with one exception (a man who had | 
of his own accord), should be paid by t 
appellants the agreed amounts. Messt| 
Pitt appealed. | 

Mr. Justice Roche, at the conclusion 
the arguments, allowed the appeal, at) 
discharged the orders of the tribuni| 
being of opinion and finding, whatev| 
else a blast furnace was, it was not macl| 
nery and plant which was capable of bet!) 
described as ‘‘ a building.” 


Claim for Fees for Building Specificatior 


F. Newton and Sons v. Goddard. 
April 8. King’s Bench Division. Before Justi) 
A. T. Lawrence and Shearman, | 
This was an appeal by the defenda| 
from a judgment of Judge Farrant — 
favour of the plaintiffs, who sought to 1) 
cover from the defendant £2 2s. for we) 
done in preparing plans and specificatio | 
for the erection of an outbuilding on t| 
defendant’s premises. Defendant deni) 
that he asked for plans and_ specific’ 
tions, and:said all he asked was for an €s| 
mate. The County Court Judge fou! 
for the plaintiffs, that the work was do 
at defendant’s request, and that there W 
an implied agreement by the defendant | 
pay for same. Defendant appealed.” 
Mr. Hastings, K.C., for defendant, €0| 
tended that appellant’s request was for «| 
estimate and an invitation to negotiate f 
prospective work. The County Cou 
Judge therefore arrived at a wrong cone) 
sion. . 
The Court allowed the appeal, M 
Justice Lawrence saying that there was }) 
evidence of custom or request. The pla 
were prepared by the builder with a view | 
his getting a good job, and the judgme) 
of the County Court Judge would be ‘ 
aside. 
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THE HOUSING MOVEMENT. 


HE HOUSING BILL: POINTS 
FROM DR. ADDISON’S 
STATEMENT. 


jr. Addison, President of the Local 
; ernment Board, in moving on April 7 
+ second reading of the Housing and 
fyn Planning Bill, said there were 
sears amounting to about 350,000 work- 
r-class houses, which would have been 
sit had it not been for the war. Large 
,nbers of houses were not fit habitations 
« families. Information on the subject 
y; incomplete, but a return provided by 
# local authorities in 1914, covering 
yyut a quarter of the houses of the 
yking-class type, showed that there 
ye 70,000 quite unfit for habitation and 
Jurther 300,000 which were seriously 
lective. About three millions of our 
ple were living in what was described 
san overcrowded condition, that was to 
%, more than two in a room. In the 
ya covered by the London County Coun- 
sa return showed 758,000 persons living 
ithat condition, That was a big pro- 
)m, apart from the provision of new 
jases. 

‘rom the report of the Medical Officer 
)Health for Finsbury it appeared that 
)438 persons suffering from consump- 
ja, in 352 cases the patients had toshare 
jir bed, or bedroom, with other people. 
Btween July, 1912, and March, 19109, 
ire was spent £8,500,000 in treating 
mercle alone. It was difficult to compute 
wat these conditions had cost the coun- 
Hin terms of public expenditure, but 
tise two items alone showed that they 
eit many millions every year. At the 
msent time, if a local authority closed a 
buse the only result was that the people 
wre sent into neighbouring houses to 
eend the slum area, so that the authori- 
ts were rather slow to make closing 
clers. Then, again, there was no power 
trequire the owner to adjust or alter or 
ing his house up to a reasonable stan- 
ard, 

Another obstacle to rapid progress was 
cr existing procedure. It took months to 
et a scheme through. During the twenty- 
eht years since the Act of 1890 was 
jssed there had only been thirty-two 
cmpleted rehousing schemes under the 
/tin the whole country. They proposed 
ithe Bill, in Section 5, to make it the 
«ty ©f a local authority, where a case 
apearéd, to undertake a survey and to 
jovide a scheme for dealing with what 
mousing was necessary. It was also pro- 
jsed that where an authority failed to 
jepare a scheme, or to carry it out, the 
}cal Government Board might itself pre- 
jre a scheme and carry it out. The next 
portant proposal in the bill connected 
\th this side of the problem was con- 
(ined in Clause 8, which dealt with the 
(st of acquisition. It was proposed that 
ie compensation to be paid for the land, 
itluding any buildings thereon, should 
| the value at the time the valuation was 
lade of the land as a site Cleared of build- 
igs and available for development in 
‘cordance with the requirements of the 
lilding by-laws for the time being in 
irce in the district. In many cases it 
nuld not be necessary to acquire the 
nole of the. land for rehousing. 

It was proposed to relieve the London 
punty Council of certain obligations 
nich appeared to be not altogether 
jasonable in regard to rehousing on the 
te, because with the improved system of 
Ansport it was clearly desirable that we 
sould not necessarily want to put the 


| 


same number of people on the same site 
again. We wanted to improve our trans- 
port system so that people could more 
readily get further out. Where altera- 
tions were approved, and likely to be re- 
quired for the housing of the working- 
classes, power should be taken to set aside 
restrictive covenants. The Bill would deal 
with the freeholder whose property was 
gradually deteriorating under his eyes, 
but who had no power to take possession 
or alter it. 

In regard to new buildings, it was pro- 
posed that it should be the duty of author- 
ities to make a survey of the housing 
needs of their district. It had not been up 
to the present the duty of any authority 
to examine into the needs of a district. 
They also required authority to carry out 
the schemes. Where a scheme had been 
prepared and sanctioned they prescribed 
that it should be the duty of the authority 
to carry it out within the time specified. 
He believed that was a vital proposal. 
Further, it was prescribed that where an 
authority did not carry out its duties the 
Government might require the County 
Council to act in its place. 

The financial proposals were, in brief, 
and without going into details, that when 
a scheme was approved the Government 
undertook to finance it for a provisional 
period, estimated at seven years, during 
which time an annual subsidy would be 
paid on the basis that the charge falling 
upon the local authority should not exceed 
the produce of a penny rate. At the end 
of that time, when housing would have 
got nearer to what might be defined as its 
post-war price, there would be a revalua- 
tion and reassessment of the amount, and 
if, as a result of the examination, it 
appeared that the annual charge to be 
borne by the local authority was likely to 
exceed the produce of a penny rate, the 
annual subsidy for the remainder of the 
term of the loan would be finally fixed at 
a sum which would cover that excess, 

It was very necessary that at the end of 
the provisional period of seven years they 
should aim at the houses being let at an 
economic rent; otherwise they would kill 
private enterprise. Nineteen out of every 
twenty houses occupied by the working- 
classes before the war had been built by 
private enterprise. The Government were 
not aiming at charity rents. 

[The above excerpts from Dr. Addison’s 
speech give a fair idea of the scope 
of the Bill, and will therefore be useful for 
reference. As the ensuing debate occu- 
pied several pages of the more important 
daily newspapers, these should be referred 
to for the full details. Further points 
from the debate are held over. *The 
King’s speech on housing appears on 
page 243. | 


RETURN OF HOUSES SUBMITTED 
TO LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD. 


The following towns have submitted 
returns showing the number of houses 
they propose to erect: 

AIDCEMAVON ..eeeeesseeres 500 BOgmor .....cceseesreees 130 
Aberdare ......-..+s00+ 1,200 Bootle ....-....:s:eee++ 600 
ATAPI) soceeerese sorceress 150 Bredbury and : % 
Adiwick-le-Street 800 Romily 250 
Aldershot Brentford she 100 

(ist instalment) 100 Bridgwater .......-... 150 

Ashton-in- Brighouse  ........++++ 4 160 

Makerfield 900 Bristol .-....-.:00.+--00 5,000 
Batincisccsctvncescres+~<0 1,000 Brynmawr..........++ 300 
Beddington and Burnley 500 

Wallington ZOO Bury «--sceescascceceseree 500 
Beverley .......2+0++-s- 160 Bury St. Edmunds . 150 
Bilcbaphihsecseas sien hie 700 Gambridge ....... poi = (250 
Bingham Rural ..... 300 Cardiff (probably 1,500 
Blngloy ©.......03-..00 150 Cardigan Rural ...... 150 


1919. 239 
Carlisle “vsccverecesernse Middlesbrough ...... 860 
Carnarvon Mirfield sSaid eeUska Oe 155 
Carshalton -200 Mitcham Urban ..... 100 
Chapel-en-le-Frith . TSS NGAUNO cs ccueterernrets 100 
Chelmsford ....,...... 350 Newcastle-on-Tyne 3,500 
Oheshunt 400 Northwich Urban ... 200 
Chester 500 Norwich 500 
Chester Rural -,....,. 150 Nuneaton 400-500 
Chesterfield ........... 200 Oswestry 100 
Chorley vye...er 100 Otley ........ 170 
Cirencester U5O: Reprith  svecccessessecs 100 
Clun Rural 102 Peterboro’ City ..... 150 
Colchester 800 Peterboro’ Rural ... 276 
Congleton Rural .... 103 Pontypool 300 
Connah’s Quay ...... 150 Prestwich 327 
CONWAY. o2.....c anno 250 Ripon 130 
Cricklade Rural .... 116 Risca 700 
Derby? vscissresseeceresnes 450 Romford Rural ...... 300 
Devizes 100 Romford Urban ..... 200 
Docking 150 Rotherham ............ 8,000 
Dorking 200 Rotherham Rural .. 690 
Dudley DODS RAUSMID eavesns tases seuires 150 
Dunmow Rural ...... 150 Runcorn Rural ...... 600 
Easington Rural ... 650: Salisbury” <tipe-ss-,7--r 500 
jasingwold Rural .. 128 Sefton Rural ......... 100 
Kast wood ..........006 350 Shrewsbury ............ 500 
Epsom Urban ........ 200 Smethwick ............ 2,000 
Evesham Rural ...... 190 South Stoneham 
Exeter © .sccsosassccseeess 300 Rural 536 
Farnborough ...,..... LOO cSibathord: teccasssscovsscess 200 
Fleetwood Staines Rural 200 
Folkestone .. St. Albans Rural .... 100 
RP OMIUG) “earaes cee senereseee Stockport .........cccce. 300 
Gloucester 50 Stoke-on-Trent ...... 2,000 
Glyncorrwg ............ 550 Stone Rural ........... 216 
Gravesend 600 Stowmarket Urban 100 
Guildford 800 Stretford ............... 820 
Halesowen Rural ... A80e S Windle uvcessrsn tee 1,000 
Hayes Urban ......... 200 Swinton St-:0..ccsere+s 500 
Hemsworth Rural .. 3,500 Tamworth ............. 100 
Hereford City ........ HOO S Dain COM ee denen selene es 300 
Hessle Urban ......... 100-TavVistOCk s.scserseure 137 
Heston and Todmorden ..........., 100 

Isleworth 500 Tonbridge Rural ... 108 
HornedsGleryes-cse. este LOO] Torquay .:..-.0+. 2-5-0 150 
Huddersfield ......... 1,500’ "Tredegar ....q--cs-se*- 500 
Hungerford Rural 150-200 Upholland .............. 100 
Ince-in-Makerfield . 250 Wakefield ....-...+++... 1,000 
Ipswich ..........0.++00 PSlOS W aISallLe sriecersseaee 250 
KidSgrove ..........0006 200: WratiOrd: Gesssomrsosmntec 750 
Kineton Park ...... 250-300 Wellingboro’ 2 
King’s Lynn .......... 100 Wembley ............... 186 
Kingston-on- W. Hartlepool ....... 1,500 

‘ Thames 240 Whiston «...<2...02.-0.. 200 
Leamington ........... 150 Whitehaven Rural . 233 
Leigh Rural ..... 700-1,000 Whitehaven Urban 275 
Linton Rural ......... 166 Whitwood 200 
Litchfield Rural ..... 300 Wincanton 242, 
Little Lever .......... 100 Winchester ............ 150 

Lowestoft .«....... 400 Wolverhamp- 
Maesteg ....... 640 ton | 1,500-2,000 
Malden? fasae..csssesenses 200 Wombwell ............. 528 
Market Harboro’ ... 120 Woodford ......... 250-300 
Marsden” shies seer 100 Woodstock Rural 200-217 
Meston and Worksop ..cescc600.0+ 200 
Park Gate 100 Wortley Rural ...... 730 


The land will be acquired by the local 
authorities at moderate terms. In some 
urban districts the prices range from £70 
to £250 an acre, and in rural localities 
from £15 an acre upwards. 

The Local Government Board announce 
that 693 schemes have been submitted to 
them, of which 275 were received during 
the four weeks ended April 5. These are 
exclusive of schemes abandoned or re 
jected. Of these 693 schemes 224 have been 
approved, and also fifty-three schemes for 
lay-outs and forty-nine for house plans. 
The authorities which have submitted the 
forty-nine schemes in which house plans 
have been sanctioned are: 


County Borough Councils. 


Swansea 


Carlisle 
Wakefield 


Middlesbrough 
Borough Councetls. 


Lichfield 
Llanelly 
Lost withiel 
Lyme Regis 


Cambridge 
Chesterfield 
Evesham 
Guildford 
Kidderminster 


Urban District Councils. 


Holmfirth 

North Bromsgrove 
Ruislip-Northwood 
Rushden 


Bolton-upon-Dearne 
Brixham 

Caerphilly 
Chester-le-Street 


Egremont Upholland 
Glyncorwg Wells-next-the-Sea 
Hayes Wolstanton United 


Rural District Councils. 


Langport 
Luton 
Orsett 
Potterspury 
Warminster 


Amersham 
Axminster 
Caistor 
Daventry 
East. Ellow 


Epsom Welwyn 
Glanford Brigg Whitehaven 
Hawarden 


er 


oe cep arta 
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EXTENSIONS TO THE TECHNICAL COLLEGE, LOUGHBOROUGH, 


URING the years preceding the War 
the Loughborough Technical College 
in no way differed from any other technical 
institution. The students were given in- 
struction in all branches of.such technical 
subjects as Mechanical and. Electrical 
Engineering, Building Construction, 
Quantity Surveying, Chemistry, Physics, 
etc., and also Day and Evening classes in 
Art and Commercial subjects were 
conducted. The buildings of the College 
were not in any way pretentious, nor were 
they particularly adapted for the class of 
instruction given. 

When, in’ the early stages of the War, 
the demand for munition workers became 
acute, Principal Schofield was approached 
with a request that the engineering facili- 
ties of the College should be utilised to 
train quickly as many women as possible 
for one of the Government shell factories 
which were being erected in the vicinity. 
It was realised that for the training to be 
a success, it must be of a highly specialised 
character and thoroughly practical. The 
two largest classrooms of the College 
buildings were therefore converted into an 
engineering workshop, and equipped with 
about twenty lathes, most of which were 
secondhand and of heavy proportions. 
These lathes were adapted for shell turn- 
ing, boring, waving, profiling, etc., on 
exactly similar lines to those in the 
various munition factories, and the 
manufacture of 4.5 and 18 pounder 
shells was undertaken; the women 
were - therefore made familiar with 
the actual operations which they had to 
perform when they entered the shell 
factories. 

To secure interchangeability of parts 
manufactured by the thousands of con- 
trolled firms a most urgent demand for 
accurate gauges arose. The resources of 
firms capable of manufacturing gauges of 
sufficient accuracy were totally inadequate, 
and the supply of skilled workers was quite 
insufficient. To help to meet this demand, 
it was decided that the college should 


ie Cee Gok, 


By JAMES F. DRIVER, M.I.E.E., A.M.I.Mech.E. 


commence to give instruction in gauge 
making, and, as the college buildings 
possessed no suitable room, a temporary 
wooden workshop was erected, and the 
manufacture of gauges for the Gauge 
Department of the Ministry of Munitions 
was undertaken. 
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Soon after the Gauge Department at 
opened a new tool room, and also a sh) 
for the training of operators on capstan al 
automatic lathes, was built. The pe | 
training was on productive lines, and lay 
contracts were undertaken for the la 
facture of shell, aeroplane, and ae 


WEST -BLOCK ELEVATION TO ASHBY ROAD. 


LOUGHBOROUGH TECHNICAL COLLEGE: BLOCK PLAN SHOWING ADDITIONS OF ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT. 


EDWARD T. ALLCOCK, A-R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT, 
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engine components.. The shop. was 
equipped with all classes of capstan and 
automatic lathes. 

As the demand for labour became more 
and more acute, the necessity for training 
became apparent, and an exceedingly well- 
equipped drawing office, pattern shop, 
and foundry were erected. It was realised 
by the management that these three 
Departments should be very closely related 
to each other, as it was obviously impos- 
sible to train. pattern makers who had no 
idea of moulding, or draughtsmen who did 
not understand the problems which con- 
front the pattern maker. 

The foundry is equipped with all the 
latest appliances. and moulding machines, 
and has facilities for the manufacture of 
castings in brass, aluminium, iron, and 
steel. T'wo.overhead cranes run the length 
of the foundiry, and iron is obtained from 
cupolas, the larger of which ‘has a capa- 
city of five tons per hour. There is also a 
furnace for the manufacture of malleable 
cast iron. 

The call for aircraft in large numbers 
opened up a large field for the employment 
of trained workers, and workshops were 
fitted up for the manufacture of aeroplane 
ribs and the assembly of wings, ailerons, 
and fuselages.. The conversion of the 
necessary timber taxed the capacity of the 
woodworking machines to the utmost, and 
LOUGHBOROUGH TECHNICAL COLLEGE: INTERIOR OF AERO TESTING the disabled soldiers who were being 
trained to operate them received instruc- 
tions under conditions of manufacture 
equal to those of any woodworking factory 
in the country. 

As the demand for workers increased, 
further extensions were made, which took 
the form of a group of shops known as the 
“Fast Block,” and consisted of a turning 
shop devoted exclusively to centre lathes 
and containing examples of the leading 
American and English makers, milling 
machine shop, precision grinding shop, 


LABORATORY, WEST BLOCK. 


LOUGHBOROUGH TECHNICAL (OLLLGL. 


ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT. 


WEST. SIE BLOCK. 
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smith’s shop, light fitting shop, oxy-acety- 
Iene and electric welding shop, inspection 
and bond room, and: also a carefully 
designed stores, with departments for raw 
material, tools, and appliances, and also 
general waste. 

The. selection of the equipment of these 
shops was most carefully made, and the 
same policy adopted as before stated, 
namely, to make it as up-to-date and as 
comprehensive as possible, so that no 
machines were duplicated, but all types 
represented, This building consists of two 
storeys, ands a steel-framed structure: with 
reinforced concrete floors. The concrete 
floors are overlaid with 2in. of breeze 
concrete into which wood battens are sunk. 
Tongued and grooved floor boards are 
nailed to these battens, and the whole 
makes a most satisfactory workshop floor. 
The machine tools in the various shops 
were levelled on steel wedges and concrete 
islands. round them, so that they are per- 
fectly tight and in no way dependent upon 
the breeze concrete. 

In all these shops the instruction given 
was similar to that previously described, 
namely, that the students were trained en 
work of a productive nature, and as the 
machines are of the most modern and up- 
to-date character, quite important con- 
tnacts were undertaken with complete 
SUCCESS, 

A very commodious aero-engine testiag 
and erecting shop, with workshop, fuel, 
laboratory, and dark room was erected and 
equipped with all typés of dynamometers 
and other apparatus, so that the most com- 
prehensive and complete tests could pe 
applied to engines for aeroplane tanks or 
motor lorries of any capacity. The class 
of training given in this department 
depended upon the requirements of the 
firms to whom the workers were booked. 

A heat treatment laboratory ‘has also 
been erected and! equipped with a compre- 
hensive supply of furnaces and appliances, 
together with the necessary pyrometers, 
etc., so that the heat treatment of metals 
may be studied under the most favourable 
conditions. 

A commodious canteen was built, where 
excellent midday meals and teas are served 
to workers and staff. A residence having 
extensive grounds was taken over and con- 
verted into a hostel for women students, 
whilst the grounds were laid out for tennis, 
croquet, etc. A suite of rooms in the 
College buildings were ‘converted for 
social purposes, and comprised) a clubroom 
equiped with full-sized billiard table and 
piano, a rest room for the use of workérs in 
the day time, and a reading room for non- 
smokers in the evenings, whilst ia third 
room was converted into a surgery and 
equipped with all appliances for the treat- 
ment of accidents. Two other hostels 
were shortly afterwards equipped, one for 
women and the other for demobilised 
soldiers. 

Attached to one of the hostels, a model 
utility farm has been started, so that all 
scraps from the canteen and hostels may 
be utilised without waste. The farm is in 
charge of a trained manageress, and in- 
struction is given in all branches of utility 
poultry keeping, and it is of interest to 
know that the farm is self-supporting, 
which goes to show that even in war time 
poultry keeping may be made to pay if 
conducted on scientific lines. 

A laundry and bakery ‘have also been 
erected, so that all washing and cooking 
may be done on the College premises. 

The temporary tool room and automatic 
shop has been replaced by a steel-frame 


building similar in design to the west block 
and incorporated into the central block of 
buildings. Suitable cloak and staff rooms 
have been provided, and the first floor has 
been utilised as a mechanical laboratory, 
which, besides containing the usual equip- 
ment found in such laboratories, also has 
machines for testing engineering and 
building materials in tension, compression, 
shear, etc., and it is hoped that in the near 
future special attention will be directed to 
the study of reinforced-concrete and the 
problems involved in its use. 

The architect is Mr. Edward T. Allcock, 
A.R.I.B.A., of Loughborough, and the 
contractors Messrs. W. Corah and Sons. 


PARLIAMENTARY NOTES. 


By OUR SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE IN THE 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Great was the interest in the Housing 
Bill. Two days’ debate without flagging 
displayed the interest of all parties, 
All men blessed the Bill. There will 
be little delay in passing the measure, 
and we may look forward to seeing build- 
ing operations in fuil swing—when? Ay, 
there’s the rub. 

Honourable members are all anxious to 
get the houses going, but facts are chiels 
that winna ding. ‘The Bill cannot be got 
through all its stages in less than six 
weeks. The local authorities have then 
three months in which to prepare their 
schemes. Sanction is then to be given 
and by that time winter will not be far 
away. 

Everything that can be done will be 
done to give publicity to progress. Week 
by week local authorities will be 
pilloried by implication, in the absence 
of their names from the list of local 
authorities whose schemes are before the 
LG: 

I think we may trust Dr. Addison tosee 
that the move he kept going at the Minis- 
try of Munitions will be got on the Hous- 
ing schemes. Courteous and conciliatory 
as he is, he has a way of getting things 
done. He has assumed the responsibility 
and will see that the undertaking is car- 
ried out. 

Dr. Addison has a double claim to the 
grateful recollection of his countrymen. 
At the Ministry of Munitions he did more, 
I suppose, than any other man toshorten 
the lives of our enemies. At the Ministry 
of Health he bids fair to excel any Minis- 
ter in lengthening the lives of our friends. 
He is setting up a costing department at 
the L.G.B. to ensure economy in carrying 
out the housing schemes in the country. 
The result of this should be a very inte- 
resting set of statistics. 

At the Ministry of Munitions the costing 
department is said to have worked wonders 
in bringing down the cost of manufacture. 
It will be interesting to see. how far it ‘will 
affect the cost of building. I anticipate 
that in the multiplicity of materials and 
labour in building operations it will be 
found that such a department has a much 
more difficult task before it than in’ deal- 
ing with the comparatively few and simple 
details of the manufacture of munitions. 

The Bill for the settlement of the com- 
pensation ‘to be paid for land taken under 
compulsory powers by local authorities 
when. in dispute has ‘received its second 
reading. 

Great dissatisfaction was expressed 
with the limited scope of the Act. It does 
nothing to simplify the present procedure 
prior to granting powers for the acquisi- 
tion of land. The procedure after the 
grant of powers is simplified and the basis 
of valuation is considerably changed. 
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What was strongly desired was a 
measure of Land Reform codifying, 
existing law. The necessity of such, 
fication will be apparent when I state 
there are nearly ninety different | 
affecting the ‘compulsory acquisition 
land. There are five final authorities, | 
procedure under these Acts varie| 
nearly every case, both as to acquis | 
and compensation. There can be: 
doubt that simplification must take }| 
and before long. It was a promise to| 
effect that ensured the passage of the | 
The difficult fact before the Goy 
ment is that at a time when for) 
purposes of reconstruction it must ¢ 
into the market for large blocks of | 
the market is against it. The valu! 
agricultural land has gone up it is 
mated from 25 per cent. to 100 per ( 
This, it is claimed, will make the woi| 
settling soldiers on the land prohib) 
in cost. It has further the disadvani| 
from. the public point of view, of pu 
into the pockets of landowners pi 
arising out of the conditions of war, | 
is a subject on which the people 
extremely sensitive. The outcry ag} 
the shipowner, the demand for, 
excess profits tax, the Rent Act pre) 
ing the realisation of the increased y| 
of buildings, are all indications of | 
feeling, and there can be little doubt 
the public will strongly resent the poi 
ing by private landowners of imere) 
values arising out of war conditions. — 
The effect of the new valuation ct) 
tions it is early to estimate. No al 
ance is to be made for compul| 
purchase. No value that depends on| 
use of the land for statutory purposi 
to be taken into account. This is, ir) 
opinion, open to a construction that | 
reduce all building land for which t 
is no Ov..er demand than for the hou 
of the working-classes to agricull 
value. Whether this is its intention 
be ascertained in Committee. Nov 
due to use of the land for pury 
restricted by statute is to be taken | 
account. This should cover the Tes 
tion of the number of houses to the : 
which must have a considerable effec 
reducing the value of building land. 
valuers appointed are’ to be whole- 
valuers obtained from private prac 
This is without. doubt the inception 
system that must develop into’ a 1 
Court. The further passage of this | 
will be watched with intense interest. 
H. BARNI 


IRON AND STEEL) Si 
WITHDRAWAL OF CONTRO 


The Minister of Munitions’ desire) 
draw the attention of all concerned tt! 
Order made by him on January 7, !| 
known as the Steel and Iron (Purchase 
Returns) Order, 1919. 

It may be explained that during the) 
part of the cost of production of iron 
steel was met by direct subsidy from 
Government. The subsidies in conne 
with the manufacture of pig iron have | 
continued to April 30, 1919, and 1m CC 
quence the prices of pig iron (as well 
manufactured iron and steel made tl 
from) have been restricted to prices b 
the economic level. After the withdr 
of subsidies at April 30, the entire C0 
manufacture will have to be met by 
iron and steel makers. 

It was explained in the Ministry N 
published on December 2, 1918, that © 
would be taken to prevent any hoardir 
subsidised material during the perc 
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»he subsidies were continued. For 
urpose the above-mentioned order 
pssed. It provides in effect that no 
sis entitled to,increase his stock of 
ad/or steel by more, than roo. tons 
yunder a permit.from the Ministry, 
lat such. permits ‘should only be 
. on ‘condition’that-'the holders 
(repay to the Ministry,.a’ drawback 
enting the .subsidies; paid: on’ the 
*l by the Ministry))in respect of all 
ock which: may be held by them on 
, 1919, exceeding by-more than, 100 
+ amount of, stock held: hy them on 
f 31) 1915, or, October 31, 1918, 
yer is the greater., , The drawback 
sto, which ‘has ‘been' fixed at 30s. per 
) espect, of iron ‘and/py steel, is a re- 

the. Government: of .the subsidies 
| it in respect of material which has 
yhat date been incorporated in any 
ye or.plant,or work in progress. 
sOrder further Tequires all :persons 
, April:3o, 1919,;hold!a stock of:iron 
‘el or either-of)thém, .of; 100 {tons or 
) furnish) tocthe> Controller of. :Iron 
Sel Production:within fourteen.days 
pril}30,) 1919;:a true cand ‘complete 
af the stack‘of iron:and steel held by 
) on: October 31,.1915,':or ‘October 
(8, whichever: shall \be: the: greater ; 
ton April 30, 1919. Forms'of!Return 
{purpose of the Order may be ob- 
jon application to ‘the | Controller, 
ad Steel. Department, Ministry of 
tns, Whitehall Place, S.W:1. 
«Minister of Munitions desires to 
it that the Order applies to all per- 
wether iron and steel makers, mer- 
s stockholders, engineers,  ship- 
6, or other users of iron and steel 
ad over 100 tons of iron and/or steel 
pil 30 next. 


IQUIRIES ANSWERED. 


ining in Fatence and Woodwork. 
. writes: “Do the manufacturers of 
‘work decoration employ their own 
irs and draughtsmen, or are the 
1 for such work always prepared by 
vhitect? Do ecclesiastical carvers 
“ut their designs for pews, screens, 
hm their own designs? Is any kind 
dial training necessary beyond the 
<chitectural courses for one desirous 
Cg up such a post? ” 


fe drawings are sent: to the manu- 
"S$ IM various stages of completion. 
mes these are very nebulous, the 
bt only having a vague idea which 
’not had time to “ lick into shape.” 
ts reason all big firms of the kind 
“employ their own staff of draughts- 
n the case of faience work draw- 
t“shrinkage scale ’’ are generally 
id by the manufacturers.. Anyone 
‘ined as an architectural draughts- 

sould be quite fitted for the work. 

B, 

Cast-tron Piles. 

Writes: ‘‘Can you please inform 
other any patents were ever taken 
‘iron piles, and if so at what date ?”’ 


's stated that piles of cast-iron were 
ployed by Mr. Matthews in the 
‘on of Bridlington. Harbour. Mat- 
Stade use of sheets of iron 8 or 9 ft. 
t 2-ft. wide, and half an inch thick, 
fe forming a dovetail joint with the 
Mg one. It was Mr. Ewart, how- 
jhe first brought this kind of piling 
Steral notice. He took out a patent, 
*, for piles consisting of plates of 
mm to to 15 ft. long, 143 in. wide, 


and 19 in. thick. Ewart’s piles were early 
adopted by Hartley at Liverpool Docks, by 
Mylne at Broken Wharf, London; by 
Cubitt at Lowestoft. Mr. A. Mitchell in- 
troduced the screw-pile, at first for screw 
mooring of vessels, and afterwards (1838) 
for the foundations of lighthouses. —~ 
Devoe In. 


THE KING’S ‘HOUSING SPEECH. 


His ‘Majesty’s speech to the housing 
delegates at Buckingham Palace last 
Friday-is here reproduced in full: 

It gives the: Queen and myself much 
pleasure ‘to’ receive here to-day the repre- 
sentatives, .of9 the Associations of the 
County Councils,, Municipal Corporations, 
and Urban and ‘Rural District Councils, 
together with-the-London County Council, 
The. local\: authorities of England and 
Wales»are now! being called upon to take 
a leading? part.in dealing with one of the 
most urgent problems which confront the 
nation at this moment, and the adequate 
solution of the housing question will de- 
pend:in no small measure upon the energy 
and .ability which ..the local’ authorities 
bring !to bear in :the discharge of the re- 
sponsible. duties. with: which they are 
entrusted. I am also glad to welcome the 
representatives 'of; the National Housing 
and. Town Planning \Council; and to have 
this opportunty of expressing my appre- 
ciation. of the splendid pioneer work of 
that council and its officers. 

The housing problem is not a new pro- 
blem. It is an old problem which has 
been aggravated by the past five years of 
war, and which the forced neglect of those 
five grim years has rendered so acute as to 
constitute a grave national danger, if it 
is not promptly and energetically at- 
tacked. 

I have been reading lately the words 
which were spoken by my dear father at 
the opening of the model dwellings in 
Boundary Street, built just twenty years 
ago on the site of some notorious slums. 
‘“There is no question at present,’’ he 
said, ‘of greater social importance than 
the housing of the working classes. We 
must all sympathise with those who 
lament that greater progress has not been 
made in the solution of the difficulties 
which surround this question. : 
But one thing is certain—that the diffi- 
culties must be surmounted.’’ 

On that occasion my father, who, as 
some of you may remember, had served 
personally as a member of the Royal Com- 
mission on Housing in 1884, was speaking 
to an audience composed chiefly of munici- 
pal leaders like yourselves, and he ex- 
plained that he was speaking after having 
seen for himself some of the worst- 
housed and most overcrowded districts of 
London. Twenty years have passed since 


‘these words were spoken, but I fear we 


have yet to lament unsurmounted diffi- 
culties of the housing question. I, too, 
and members of my family, have been try- 
ing to learn at close quarters something of 
the problem. which the nation, with the 
help of experts such as you, has now to 
face. 

But how much greater is the problem 
that confronts us now, for it is not only 
with the clearance of slums that we have 
to deal—great and urgent as is that aspect 
of the housing problem—but also with 
the provision. of new houses on an un- 
precedented scale, sufficient to make good 
both the shortage of houses that existed 
before the war and the vast aggravation of 
that shortage caused by the almost total 
cessation of. building during the war. 

I am informed that the immediate need 
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of working-class houses for England and 
Wales alone is estimated at approximately 
500,000. To meet this need the same un- 
tiring energy and enthusiasm will be re- 
quired as that which enabled the country 
to meet the demand for munitions of war. 
And it is not merely ‘‘ houses ’’ that are 
needed. The new houses must be also 
‘“homes.’’ Can we not aim at securing 
to the working classes in their homes the 
comfort, leisure, brightness, and peace 
which .we usually associate with the 
word “home ’’? The sites of the houses 
must be carefully chosen and laid out, 
the houses themselves properly planned 
and equipped ; and I would ask you not to 
overlook the supreme importance of the 
planning and equipment of houses to the 
women who will live in them, and whose 
convenience should therefore be a prime 
consideration. 

The. building of houses at the present 
time will necessarily. be a costly under- 
taking owing to the present high level of 
prices. But the money. will be well spent, 
and we may look for a sure, even though 
deferred, return upon the expenditure in a 
healthier and more contented people. 

I know that a certain anxiety is felt with 
regard to the. supply of the necessary 
building materials, but I am informed that 
energetic steps have been taken to stimu- 
late the, production of bricks and other 
building materials, and I hope that the 
producers of these materials, both manu- 
facturers and workpeople, by whole-hearted 
co-operation, and with the introduction. of 
newer. methods and better.conditions, will 
be able to increase their output sufficiently 
to keep pace with the demand. 

I need not enlarge upon the importance 
of securing suitable land for housing sites, 
and I am'sure that the owners of such land 
will be ready and willing to meet this great 
public need, both in regard to the sites re- 
quired for new houses and in the clearance 
of overcrowded and insanitary areas. 

While the housing of the working-classes 
has always been a question of.the greatest 
social importance, never has it been so im- 
portant as now. It is not too much.to say 
that an adequate solution of the. housing 
question is the foundation of all social pro- 
gress. Health and housing .are: indisso- 
lubly connected. If this country; is: to; be 
the country which we desire to see + it 
become, a great offensive must. be under; 
taken against disease. and crime, andthe 
first point at which the attack-must be-dieli- 
vered is the unhealthy, ugly, overcrowded 
house in the mean street, which we: all of 
us know too well.. If a healthy race is to 
be reared, it can be reared only in healthy 
homes ; if infant mortality is to be reduced 
and tuberculosis to be stamped out, the first 
essential is the improvement. of. housing 
conditions ; if drink and crime are to.be 
successfully combated, decent, ‘sanitary 
houses must be provided. If “unrest” is 
to be converted into contentment, the pro- 
vision of good houses may prove one of the 
most potent agents in that conversion. 

We are glad to have this opportunity of 
showing our deep concern in the great task 
that is before you, The progress of your 
work will be watched by the Queen and 
myself with the greatest interest and sym- 
pathy. We both look with hope and con- 
fidence to the results of your labours, and 
we trust that at no distant date the people 
of this country may have homes of which 
they may feel justly proud. 

[For points extracted from Dr. Addi- 
son’s speech, in which he moved the second 
reading of the Housing Bill, see page 239; 
for observations by Major Barnes, see page 
242. | 


—— 
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TRADE. AND CRAFT. 
A New Tracing Cloth Eraser. 

Tracing is at the best an irksome piece 
of routine in an architect’s or engineer’s 
office, and therefore anyone who can in- 
troduce some expedient which tends to 
lighten the burden must be regarded as a 
benefactor. Erasing on tracing linen has 
never been a task to be undertaken ligt htly, 
but the “Venus” tracing cloth eraser 
which has now been put on the eee 
performs this function cleanly and easily, 
without crumbling or. discolouring the 
most delicate fabric. These erasers are 
made in two sizes.and are obtainable from 
all. stationers and drawing-office. suppliers. 
For further information we suggest our 
readers get in touch with the American 
Lead Pencil Co., 173-5,..Lower Clapton 
Road, E.+. 

Calculation for Floor Slabs. 

Any assistance that can be offered to the 
architect in working out details of con- 
structronal calc ulation is to be welcomed. 
We are therefore glad to draw attention to 
a table which greatly simplifies the imtri- 
cate’ calculations us sually necessary in 
order to arrive at the dimensions of mate- 
rials required for floor, construction. 
This table, prepared by the British Re- 
inforced Concrete Engineering Company, 
Ltd., of Manchester, shows the safe-loads 
and thicknesses of concrete required, and 
span in feet, for floors of various types of 
buildings—offices and, dwellings; schools, 
shops, and public buildings; ball-rooms 
and drill-halls; warehouses for various 
services. Beyond question this is a most 
serviceable set of tables, and it is very 
beautifully printed. It is issued in two 
forms—mounted on linen as a folder for 
the pocket, and mounted on board three- 
eighths of an inch thick for office or works 
use. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 
April 30.—Bristol: Workmen’s 
Dwellings. 

The Housing Extensions and- Town 
Planning Committee of the City Council 
invite designs from architects practising in 
ithe counties of Somerset, Dorset, Wilts, 
and Gloucester, for the erection of 5,000 
workmen’s dwellings. The Committee 
offer three premiums of £250 each, three 
premiums of) fr50’ each, and six’ pre 
miums of £50 each. Particulars of the 
City Engineer, 63, Queen Square, Bristol. 

Deposit, £1 Is. 
April 30.—Morley: Laying-out. 

Competitive designs are invited for, the 
laving out of two hotsing sites, one fifteen 
acres and another two acres. Plans of the 
sites and conditions of the competition 
may be obtained from the Borough Engi- 
neer, Mrs lb.) Turner, SBise. AcMal. Gas. 
Premium, £50. All designs to be sub- 
mitted under a nom-de-plume, and to be 
received by Mr. E. Thackray, Town 
Clerk, Town Hall, Morley, before noon 
on April 30. 

May 5.—Ipswich: Garden City Lay-out. 

The Ipswich Borough Council are 
prepared to receive competitive designs 
for laying out land on the lines of 
a modified gardeu city. Premiums fifty, 
thirty, and twenty guineas. Apply to 
the Town Clerk, ‘Ipswich. 


May 20.—Bedroom. Suites. 
Designs are invited for two bedroom 
suites. A prize of £10 10s, is offered for 
the best and most suitable design selected 
in each class. (Class 1: Suite suitable for 
artisans’ dwellings. Class *2: Suite suit- 


able for villa of £30-4£40 rental. Designs 
to be submitted on or before May 20, 1919, 
to Elliotts’ Moulding and Joimery Co., 
Ltd., Albert Works, Newbury. 


No Date.—London: War Memorial. 

Designs and estimates are invited for 
erecting, a war memorial at Smithfield 
Market. 200 names. Cost not to exceed 
£750. For further particulars apply to 
M. T.-J., .63,.Long Lane; E.C.1. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


“Early Prctures of, Londen” = 
Corrigenda. 

With reference to his article wnder this 
title on p. 204 of our. issue of April 2, Mr. 
W..H. Godfrey, F.S.A.,, writes: ‘' I am 
distressed to see that the corrected proof 
of my account of tne exhibition of draw- 
ings of old London at the Burlington Fine 
Arts Club does not seem to have reached 
you before publication. I wrote the article 
away from my books and quoted Mr. Kip- 
ling’s beautiful lines from ‘The Palace’ 
from memory, and for this reason I asked 
that I. might have time: to compare. the 
proof with the original. _ For the short- 
comings in the version as printed I must 
offer-‘my sincere apologies to Mr. Kipling. 
Some measure. of retribution has followed 
my fault in that your printer, by an in- 
spired alteration, has made me refer to 


OVERHANGING FOOTPATH, LIVERPOOL. T. SHELMERDINE, ARCHITEC! 


1919. 


the ‘Great Fire of 1666’ at the Pay 
Whitehall! Your readers will dc| 
acquit me of confounding the Cj) 
Westminster, and will haya guess| 
the reference was to the burning) 
palace in 1689.” 


ee 


COMING, EVEN® 


THURSDAY, APRIL 24. 
The Concrete Tasetene: Denison | 
Westminster, S.W.1. — Eighipga| 
ordinary general meeting. Paper | 
ALS: Spencer on “The Design 9| 
Structures.’”’ 5.30 p.m. 


——— 


AN OVERHANGING FOOTP 
LIVERPOOL. 


This is a reinforced concrete ¢o 
tion carrying the street footpath 
the Town Hall at Liverpool. 7h) 
path is cantilevered so that the! 
underneath it may not be ene 
upon, and the whole construct| 
heavy because allowance had to bi 
for the heaviest possible crowd ar 
allowance for the possibility of a | 
loaded vehicle running up on to ff 
path. The columns are reinforce 
B.R.C. hoops and helicals and the 
lever beams are reinforced with | 
stirrups. 


\ 
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‘AINT THE INSIDE WALLS ah 


9F THE NATION’S NEW 
HOMES. 


ypAINTED walls are healthier—walls painted 
with Matone can be repeatedly washed 
without harming surface or colour. Painted 
alls are Jess costly—comparison of prime 
sts and upkeep over a period proves con- 
usively that Matoned walls cost less than 
ipered or distempered walls. The Matone 
iish is practically permanent—outlives paper 
hd distemper—keeps fresh all the time and is 
newable by one coat of Matone. 


Every fireplace should have a down- 
draught preventing chimney pot, 


THE 


“SANKEY” 


down-draught preventing 


CHIMNEY POT 


Is a sure cure for a smoky 


Specify these three special Housing Paints, 
ey will cover all the requirements of your 
heme :— 

MATONE, Washable Flat 


Oil Paint, for inside walls, in 
white and 27 colours. 
LUSTRO Varnish Stain for 
floors, in 7 natural Wood 
effects, 
POMPEIAN PAINT 
ready for use on outside and 
inside woodwork, in white and 
16 colours, 

WRITE for comprehensive : 
Colour Folder particulars. and For other outside and 

Specimen colour s:hemes to:— inside surfaces. 


fireplace. It makes the fire 
burn clear and bright in all 
weathers, and is a perfect 
._ ventilator during summer. 


Stocked in most of the 
principal towns 
throughout the country. 


fe Established 1857. 
Lal 


for Housing. JH SANKEY&S ON ‘TD 


| HG DAs BR A OA GN a MA SA 


Lewis Berger and Sons, Limited. B oe Pa i) 
Makers of Colours, Paints & Varnishes ig . Vp HEAD OFFICE: 

HOMERTON, LONDON, €E. 9. a Essex Wharf, Canning Tawn, 
Branches: ex eresl Eats, Durkan, a London, E.16. 3 
G Town Bombay, alcutta, ; 

Shanghai, Sydney, Buenos Aires. ‘ BRASS Re SERRE SSeS eReSseRs 


{III (ttt ttt (| ( (tm mm mtn tmnt 
TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, ETC. 


“SYLVADURE” WOOD PRESERVER 


AS USED BY THE ADMIRALTY AND WAR OFFICE IS THE BEST. 


A Surveyor says : 


“T intend taking the first opportunity of recommending Sylvadure to be specified and Scheduled.’ 


A user says : : Poh a GOAT aOleDlaGe 
‘ Last spring my new Byres and Lofts were attacked seriously with dry rotfungus. . . . We coated the whole place 
with Sylvadure and now the wood is quite sound and the rot has disappeared from the whole building. 


ts Get Samples ad Prices vane 
WM. MACLEAN SONS & CO; BROAD STREET HOUSE, LONDON, E.G.2: 
TMM 


Sc: PATENT FERRO-STONE GLAZING. 
| S WEATHERPROOF, FIREPROOF, WATERTIGHT. 
| REQUIRES NO PAINTING. 


EASILY FIXED TO WOOD. STEEL OR CONCRETE 
IMPROVES WITH AGE. 


THE FERRO-STONE GLAZING CO. Ltd. 


20, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.1. vena tsé7 
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THE WEEK’S NEWS FROM FAR AND NEAR. 3 


Dulwich Picture Gallery. 
On the retirement of Mr. H. Yates 
Thompson, Mr. Edwin At. leteniie 


_F.R.I.B.A., has been appointed chairman 


of the committee. 
Gift to Letcester. 

Mr. T. F. Johnson, J.P., having acquired 
the old asylum site at Leicester, is now pre- 
senting it to the borough for the erection of 
a new Wyggeston School and for the pro- 
jected university college. 

The late Colonel Drury. 

Colonel Warden Drury, of 8, Portland 
Place, Bath, formerly of Maisonnette, 
Woodville Road, Blackheath, and 25, 
Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W., architect and 
surveyor, bequeathed his business and the 
books, plans, etc., to Mr. Thomas Percival 
Tinsley, for many years his assistant. 

Appointment at Westhamprett. 

Mr. John Dovaston, A.R.I.B.A., M.C.L., 
has been appointed architect to the West- 
hamprett Rural District Council, West 
Sussex, in connection with the Council’s 
extensive housing schemes. His office is 
in Pallant House, Chichester, the reputed 
Wren house which the Council has recently 
acquired. 

Southall and Wood Green Memorials. 

Southall has decided on a cottage 
hospital as a war memorial, and Wood 
Green on a monument in the public 
gardens near the parish church. 


Fulham Borough Council Manufacture 
Bricks. 

Fulham Borough Council have autho- 

rised their engineer to proceed with the 

manufacture of bricks from clinker and 


-lime, which may be produced at 30S. per 


1,000. 
A Leeds War Memorial. 

A war memorial about to be erected in 
connection with St. Francis Roman 
Catholic Church, Holbeck, Leeds, will 
take the form of a Calvary with life-size 
figures. The estimated cost is £650. 


Dick Whittington’s House. 


The widening of Wood Street, in the 
City, involves the site of the residence of 
Sir Richard Whittington, thrice Lord 
Mavor of London. The present building, 
is about 200 years old, and the free- 
hold belongs to the Mercers’ Company, to 
whom it was left by Dick Whittington. 

Bow Lane Memorial. 

The parishioners of St. Mary Alder- 
manbury, Bow Lane, are raising £3,000 
for the restoration of the historic church. 
It is intended to set aside a part of the 
edifice as a memorial chapel for the men 
connected with business firms in the 
parish who died in the war. 

Holborn Memorial. 

Holborn is providing a permanent 
memorial of the war by building, at a cost 
of about £8,000, a hospital at Roehamp- 
ton for the treatment of disabled soldiers 
and sailors suffering from shell-shock. 
The hospital will be under the control of 
the Ministry of Pensions. 


The Surveyors’ Institution Dinner. 

Hostilities having now ceased, and the 
present being the fiftieth year of the Insti- 
tution’s existence, the Council have decided 
that they are justified in reviving the 
annual dinner, which thas not been held 
since the outbreak of war. It will be held 
on Tuesday, May 20, at the Connaught 
Rooms, Great Queen Street, W.C., and the 


Council hope that a large number of mem- 
bers will take this opportunity of celebrat- 
ing the jubilee of the institution. 

Royal Free Hospital Extension. 

Towards the cost of the extension of the 
Royal Free Hospital a sum of £25,000 has 
already been obtained. 

Parish Hail for Bristol. 

The erection of a building to serve as a 
parish hall and men’s institute is proposed 
as a war memorial for St. Michael’s (City). 

Chelmsford Garden City. 

Chelmsford Town Council has decided 
to offer a premium of £200 for the best 
design for a garden city close to the 
borough, comprising over 100 acres. It is 
proposed to erect 1,000 houses, both for 
middle-class tenants and for the industrial 
classes. 

Sir W. G. Armstrong, Whitworth and 
Cos, hide 

This company, which will in future be 
known under the name of Messrs. Arm- 
strong, Main, and Co., Ltd., has now in 
course of progress an extensive scheme of 
reconstruction and re-arrangement of the 
works both at Elswick, Scotswood, and 
Openshaw, the object of which is to 
equip thoroughly the shops for supplying 
commercial products to meet the require- 
ments of civil industries. 

Stage Lighting. 

On April 8 Mr. J. B:.Fagan, of the 
Court Theatre, read a paper on “Light and 
Colour in Relation to Stage Effects,” at the 
Illuminating Engineering Society. In a 
discussion which followed, Mr. William 
Archer urged that in the Elizabethan 
theatres there must have been some form 
of artificial illumination. There was also 
a ‘print in existence which suggested’ that 
the use of footlights was known in the 
middle of the seventeenth century. In the 
elaborate development of lighting: effects, 
he considered that there was a danger of 
diverting the attention of the audience 
from the more immediate and important 
parts of the scene. 

Tron and Steel Subsidies Withdrawn. 

The Ministry of Munitions gives notice 
that all subsidies in connection with the 
manufacture of iron and steel, including 
those on iron ore, coke, and pig iron, will 
be withdrawn on April 30, 1919. The con- 
trol of prices and allocation of all descrip- 
tions of metallurgical coke, iron, and steel 
scrap, cinder and scale, iron ore, pig iron, 
manufactured iron, and steel and tin- 
plates will cease as at that date. Subject to 
the provisions of existing contracts and to 
any regulations in force from time to time 
with regard to export, makers and others 
are free to make their own terms and 
arrangements in respect of delivery of any 
of these materials for home or export on 
and after May 1, 1919. (See p. 242.) 

Commandeered Buildings. 

Mr. C. F. Higham, M.P., presided on 
Anril 1 at a meeting of the Kingsway 
Tenants’ Association. The following 
resolution was passed: “ That this asso- 
c‘ation immediately calls a public meeting 
of the landlords and tenants of properties 
in the United Kingdom, and all others 
interested in the present scandalous waste 
of public moneys, to protest against the 
retention of the buildings which have been 
commandeered by His Majesty’s Office of 
Works under D.O.R.A. for the housing of 
Departments of the Government during 
the war, and to insist on the immediate 
return of these properties to the tenants 
concerned.”’ 


1919. 


| 
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Local Government Board Archttectura 
Department. 

The Architectural Department of th) 
Local Government Board, of which |) 
Raymond Unwin and Mr. S. B. Russell ai) 
the chief architects, is expected to exist fc! 
three years, after which time it is hope! 
the housing conditions will be normal, | 


University College, London. 

A Special Course on Town Plannin! 
and Housing will be held at Universii| 
College, London, during the summe| 
term, beginning April 29. This course | 
for ex-service men who have had at lea; 
three years’ training as architects. Pai| 
ticulars may be obtained from the Seen! 
tary, University College, London, Gow! 
Street, “W:G.a; 

Redecorating the Coliseum. 

The auditorium at the Coliseum hi! 
been entirely redecorated and renovate: 
an army of workmen having been en) 
ployed during the last six weeks at nigh| 
so as not to interfere with the perforn| 
ances. The scaffolding was entirely su| 
pended on wire ropes lashed to the coi} 
structional ironwork in the roof. Tt | 
estimated that two miles of scaffold pole| 
2 and a half miles of planks, three milk) 
of wire ropes, and one and a half tons «| 
paint have been used. 


AN EXHIBITION OF FURNITURI 


Messrs. Higgs and Hill, L.td., are holy 
ing at Crown Works, Lambethja| 
unusually interesting exhibition of furn 
ture, all the pieces on view having bee: 
made by their own craftsmen from arch | 
tects’ designs. The exhibits ineluc| 
bed-room and dining-room suites ar 
miscellaneous pieces, all in oak, an 
finished either fumed or waxed. TI 
designs throughout are quite modern | 
character, and there »has been no attem)| 
to imitate any of the historical styles ‘| 
caubinetmaking. The aim of the designe | 
(Mr. Charles Spooner and Mr. F. 1) 
Williams) is obviously to produc 
sound, simple, serviceable, yet come | 
furniture, and in this they have succeede 
admirably. Here is a collection of mode| 
furniture that satisfies every canon | 
yood taste, yet all of it is well within tf)! 
means of the man of moderate income. | 

Several of the pieces have points || 
special interest. There is a delightful se | 
retaire (designed by Mr. Spooner) with | 
top section that opens outward and dow) 
ward to form a ledge for writing up0i| 
and disclosing a neat array of pigeoi| 
holes and other compartments at the bac: 
Then there is a fine heavy “shove 
board ” table (also by Mr. Spooner) tl) 
size of which can be varied at will, tl 
end leaves sliding conveniently beneat 
the middle section. A well-designed sid) 
board by Mr. Williams has a feature ‘| 
novel interest in its middle (cupboari| 
section—a removable shelf on legs. | 

The bedroom suites (by Mr. William 
comprise neat rush-bottomed chairs, | 
commodious wardrobe, dressing-table ar 
mirror, and washing-stand, the las 
named having a tiled top and back wil) 
white cement joints, which impart qu! 
a decorative effect to the ensemble. Tl!) 
whole exhibition is, as we have said, -0! 
of exceptional attractiveness, and @ 
architects interested in the design of ful 
niture or the furnishing of houses shou, 
not fail to pay it a visit. It is open fro 
2to Op meaidathy, 
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The Official Architect 


WAS the Parthenon official architecture, one 
wonders? St. Paul’s would be, probably. But 
| one must go warily. Can an architect be an 
jicial, or rather, can an official be an architect? It 
“ms a contradiction in terms. As far as the architect 
«in artist it would seem impossible. Art in an office ? 
[credible. In.a studio, an atelier? Perhaps. In 
fsopen air?) Under the free sky? No.. There it is 
ature, and we must hark back. Art does mean 
-atrol, restraint. Is it possible it may mean routine? 
liere is evidence even of that. What is manner if not 
ritine, polite if not dull? Is it only the rover that 
‘the architect, the casual labourer picking up his job 
tre and there, with his clients that come and go, or 
hs the man with a master, that master being the State 
tone or other of its forms, the man with fixed hours 
ad fixed salary, any claim to that title? Perhaps by 
teir fruits ye shall know them, and there may be no 
mer-test. The free architect, like the free Liberal, 
Inks a little doubtfully at his fellow who has sacrificed 
i his eyes something of his freedom for the sake of 
surity. He has settled down, he is no longer one.of 
i, our ways are not his ways, and our thoughts not 
is thoughts. It is a difhcult situation, difficult for 
idividuals, difficult for the profession, difficult for the 
Istitute and Associations that represent the profes- 
Sn. 
But it has to be faced. The field of State action 
cntinually extends at the expense of private enter- 
tise. There is no sign of contraction ; rather one area 
eter another of life’s activities appears likely, to be 
ded to communal control. Architects cannot be left 
ttouched by this development. What is our future 
tbe? Are we to become servants of the State, or are 
\2 to retain our independence? There is no doubt as 
t what we desire. We want clients, we want com- 
lissions, we want most of all the wages of going on 
fom one constructional achievement to another. We 
6 not want to become members of a Government staff 
(rrying out the directions of a departmental chief. 
ind yet, and yet, how many architects have real free- 
om? How many patient ghosts labour on in 
oscurity drawing their weekly wage (salary; I 
bheve it is called), with no real security, lost in the 
aonymity of the architectural assistant? . They are 
bt in practice. They are not out of practice. They 
«ist in some limbo ill-defined and ill at ease. Perhaps 
{such State service presents no disadvantage, rather 
Oens up a prospect not uninviting. As far as 
litiative and origination are concerned they are not 
Jorse off in State service than in private employ. As 
ir as provision for the future is concerned they are 
*tter. They may perhaps be expected to be rather 
idifferent spectators of the dispute, and it may help us 
| a truer sense of its proportions if we realise that this 
so. 


What is it we want? We want to keep our indepen- 
dence. We want to be employed by the State. We 
realise that in its operations great architectural oppor- 
tunities are presented; we want to avail ourselves of 
these, but at the same time there is a wide field of 
private enterprise from which we do not want to be 
separated. 

The ideal from this point of view would be for the 
authorities to place all their architectural work in the 
hands of private practitioners. We may as well 
frankly recognise that this is an unattainable ideal. 

What makes it impossible is that the claim for free- 
dom for the architect rests on a conception of archi- 
tecture which is not accepted or admitted by the 
average person, and as the average person is the 
person to be elected and placed in positions of 
authority, it follows that he will not admit that archi- 
tecture is an art, and the pursuit of it something which 
cannot be routined and departmentalised as can other 
Services. 

And of course he is partly correct. Architecture 1s 
a profession as well as an art, and an architect of sorts 
can be produced by a process of training with as much 
precision as an engineer or doctor or lawyer. 

As long as and as far as this is true the average 
revresentative cannot see why the architectural ser- 
vices the community requires cannot be secured in the 
same way as the legal, medical, chemical, and other 
professional services requisitioned for Governmental 
purposes. 

If there may be a Town Clerk, a Medical Officer of 
Health, a Director of Education, why may there not 
be a City Architect? Indeed, the question 1s hard to 
answer. In some respects impossible. It must be 
admitted that along the technical, commercial side of 
architecture there can lie no logical ground of its 


exclusion for the ordinary conditions of communal 


service. 


The real ground for exclusion is that architecture 
is the outward and visible expression in constructional 
forms of qualities of mind and character which 


ce 


‘develop in individuals not under pressure of depart- 


mental and routine affairs, but in the free direction 
of affairs waiting on the inspiration that, like the wind, 
bloweth where and when it listeth, the creative breath 
that is life and gives life to the inanimate materials of 
which: buildings are compounded. 

Such a view of. architecture is not likely to carry 
much weight with any representative body in this 
present day. Its acceptance presupposes a certain 
cultural plane, on which the majority certainly does 
not stand. The day may come when great architec- 
ture will be demanded, and when the conditions under 
which it can only be produced may be understood. Till 
then we must accept the obvious direction of events. 
Undoubtedly that is in the direction of bringing an 
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increasing number of architects into the public service. 
Admitting that, what is the sane course to take? Let 
me say first of all that we must get md of the idea, or 
at least cease to manifest it, that an architect has in 
some degree ceased to be one because he is now in 
Governmental or municipal employ. 

Such an idea, if it develops, can only lead in one 
direction; and that is in a growing separation in the 
body of the profession between architects in private 
practice and those in the public service. Such a 
division must be harmful to the common interest of 
architecture. The public architect divorced from his 
fellows, shut out from their common life, driven in on 
his own resources, must tend to harden and formalise 
his style and practice. His private brother, looking 
on the architectural manifestations of State function- 
ings as having passed outside the field of his opera- 
tions, tends to lose a communal spirit and to pursue 
architecture solely as a more or less lucrative and 
sordid business. 

Ths division will soon be reflected in our Institute 
and Associations. We do not want to see an 
Association or Institute of official architects springing 
into being. If we are to influence State architecture 
in either its central or local form, we must enter on and 
remain in the friendliest personal relations with the 
great Departments of State and with the local authori- 
ties. Such relationships cannot be created, or, if 
created, could not exist in the face of antagonism 
between private and official architects. 

One wants to see every local Association on the best 
possible terms with the local authorities in whose areas 
it is located. Its officers should be regarded by the 
Councils as those to whom the affairs of local govern- 
ment are of the greatest interest, and who are always 
willing to lend their-aid to solve and give their counsel 
in,all problems that affect civic life. 

Associations must not degenerate into trade unions 
concerned more with status and fees than with archi- 


! 


tecture. There is a proper regard to be given to th 
matters, but an Association should not be presen: 
to the public view as a body concerned more yw) 
safeguarding its five per cent. than with the archit, 
tural needs of the community. When architecture, 
properly appreciated it will be properly remunerat} 
This proper appreciation will come only yw 
friendly human personal contact of those who initj, 
and direct public action with those others who throy, 
their genius and experience, not in one place only, i; 
throughout the country, have earned the esteem 3) 
honour of their profession. | 
Let our young men who, seeing no prospect | 
themselves in private practice, turn to avail themselh| 
of the increasing number of openings in the service} 
the State. not feel that by accepting a position in $0)! 
public office they are in some degree selling th, 
birthright. Let us by all means, where we have a. 
influence, induce and urge the authorities to recogn| 
our claims and employ our services, but where {| 
cannot be secured let us in real professional brothe). 
ness help and encourage and sustain in our offic! 
brethren all and any of their efforts to maintain in th| 
work sound architectural traditions. | 
It may not be thought our business to advance {| 
architectural education of the people, but we are cc! 
vinced that only with a growth of ‘knowledge and| 
real appreciation of the qualities of good architecti| 
may we expect that sound judgment that will dema’ 
in all civic buildings those qualities to be’ displaye| 
The official architect is with us and will remain, | 
may come to be seen that his work is and should | 
largely administrative, that design is something wo), 
paying for, and that the best results will be got wh! 
the diversity and ingenuity of the private architect | 
not excluded from being utilised, but’ is sought ai| 
welcomed both by those who represent the people a’ 
by those, his official brethren, who are their adviser 
H. BARNES, 


| 
| 
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Notes and Comments 


Government Offices for the Suburbs. 

EFINITE information with respect to the 
proposal for building Government offices in the 
suburbs is not obtainable, perhaps because the 
details of the scheme are as yet undetermined. Acton 
and Neasden, it has been said, are the suburbs cho en; 
but we trust that the Government are not yet com- 
mitted to adventures in those or in any other suburban 
districts. There can be no real need for such decen- 
tralisation, although certainly the improved telephone 
service of which we hear so much, and the. swift 
transit by motor, and perhaps by aeroplane, render 
concentration rather less necessary than formerly. 
Nevertheless, the advantages of concentration of 
Government offices are manifest and unquestionable, 
and why they should be scattered is unintelligible save 
on the assumption that thus they would stand a better 
chance of escaping the attentions of enemy aircraft: 
in furtherance of which object they had better be built 
underground. If, however, the need has been. seen 
less imaginatively, and plenary trust is reposed in the 
League of Nations, then the opportunity should be 
taken to town-plan Parhament Street and Whitehall, 
erecting there a noble series of Government buildings, 
with ample extensions on the Embankment side, and 
perhaps on the other side also, if the Horse Guards 
Parade and Kent’s mean and shabby buildings are not 
held sacrosanct for their historical associations. What 
a glorious street this might become, af, instead of 
coquetting with fifth-rate suburbs like Acton and 
Neasden, Government had the courage to make Par- 

lament Street and Whitehall the Street of Empire. 


Model Homes. | 
It is‘an excellent idea to include models in the Moc’ 
Homes Exhibition to be opened at the Central Ha’ 
Westminster, on May 19. Models to scale are | 
enormous help to the architect, who has been all] 
working life accustomed to reading plans and menta 
translating them to three dimensions ; to the layma 
who has no such skill, the model makes the differen 
between understanding and perplexity. Not thata 
model short of the full size can be completely rep) 
sentative. It cannot, however faithfully constructe 
be expected to give the exact effect of the real thin 
which derives much of its character from the subtlet: 
of aerial perspective, and from the play of light a’ 
shade peculiar to the larger scale, the unalteral 
aspect, and the texture of the materials used im t 
actual building. Still, for the architect as well as! 
the unprofessional observer, the model is immens¢ 
more interesting and illuminating than a mere dra’ 
ing. Much more effectual, of course, than the sma) 
scale model is the actual-size model. of which specime’ 
were seen at the last Building Trades Exhibition | 
London, and at Dundee in connection with the @ 
engineer’s housing scheme. This kind of act’ 
realism, which leaves nothing to the imagination, } 
always prolific of practical criticism, wise and othe 
wise, delivered spontaneously on the spot; and t 
model dwellings that, it is understood, are bei 
erected in connection with the national housi 
scheme, will no doubt elicit many oral comments th) 
it will be worth while to note down. These should 
jotted in the pocket-book of the architect who i | 
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2 should ‘be appointed to conduct parties over the 
eses. Lhis architect, having much to impart and 
sch to hear, should possess the bland temperament 
fthe clerk of Oxenford—“ And gladly wolde he 
se, and gladly teche.” 
Looking-glass Theatre Curtains. 

ir James Barrie’s suggestion for a mirror drop 
ain for the Little Theatre in the Adelphi has been 
gaimed in the newspapers as “London’s Latest 
*satre-land Novelty,’ a description that is question- 
is on other considerations besides that of taste. 
ely the Little Theatre is but an outlier of Theatre- 
J, which has shifted its centre nearer to Charing 
»ss. A point of more interest for us is that the idea 
{, mirror drop-curtain is so little of a novelty that as 
9g ago as 1834 one of the sights of London was the 
sxing-glass curtain at the Victoria Theatre in 
ymbeth. “ The curtain,’’ says Mr. John Booth in 
s admirable booklet on “ The Old Vic,” “was a 
‘face of many plates of looking-glass neatly fitted 
sether, and in it was reflected the whole interior of 
+ house, boxes, pit, gallery, and all, in a way that 
ade the theatre look like a circle and not the semi- 
ile it was and is.’ Mr. Albert de Courville is 
wing the mirror curtain made, and has expressed 
f intention of renaming the theatre “The Looking 
mss. 63-sSL- his is one way, at any rate, “to hold as 
tere the mirror up to nature” ; and it will be interest- 
feto see what effect it will have on theatre 
astruction and decoration. 


Housing: Inopportune Economics. 
Ur. Bottomley on housing, or on any other 
Mject, is bound to be breezy.. His speech in 
f debate on the Housing Bill did not evade 
fs generalisation. Having cited an almost incredibly 
dalid illustration of the need for houses—“in 
k same room lay a dead child, a baby born 
mterday, a dying father, two children in the hands 
ythe doctor, and five other children”—and having 
lslared—trhetorically rather than statistically, one 


il il ttl 


) DECORATIONS FOR PEACE: 


hopes—that all over the country could be found 
places quite as bad, he appealed to the House not to 
waste time in talking of economic rent. Whether or 
not the need is as black as it is painted is a minor 
consideration. No matter for the details; it is very 
certain that the substantial facts, though fortunately 
the bulk cannot possibly be up to Mr. Bottomley’s 
sample, are, on the whole, sufficiently termble to 
warrant his very practical deduction that the one 
thing to do is to provide the remedy with all speed 
and at all costs. It is rather strange, indeed, that 
there should have been any necessity to emphasise so 
glaring a truism. 
‘* Daily Express”’ Model Homes Competition. 

The awards in this important competition, in which 
Mr. Henry T. Hare, P.R.I.B.A.; Mr. William Dunn, 
F.R.I.B.A.; and Mr. A. E. Richardson, F.R.I.B.A., 
are the assessors, will, we hope, be available for pub- 
lication in our next issue. A portrait group showing 
the assessors at work appears on page 202. An exhibi- 
tion of the designs and models in this competition 
will be opened by Mrs. Lloyd George on May 19 
in the Central Hall, Westminster. It will be 
remembered that the competition is in two sections— 
(A) professional section, and (B) amateur section, and 
that the buildings for which designs were required 
were divided into three classes; Class 1 being for 
cottages for unskilled labourers, Class 2 for skilled 
artisans, and Class 3 for clerical workers. There are, 
we are informed, many thousands of entries, and the 
judging will therefore entail an enormous amount of 
work on the assessors; whose awards, however, as 
already stated, we hope to announce next week, 
April 30. When Dr. Addison, President of the Local 
Government Board, paid a private visit of inspection 
to the studio where models are being made from the 
plans of houses for the workers, approved by his 
department, he specially emphasised the value of such 
models. “They mean so much more to me than the 
plans,” he said. Similar models will be on view at the 
Model Homes Exhibition. 
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The Hotel Pennsylvania, New York 


MONG recent additions to the architecture of 
A New York, this giant caravansary is the most 
remarkable. Its erection not only marks a 
new departure for buildings of this type, but 1s in itself 
unique, for it completes an important civic centre. . The 
building stands directly across Seventh Avenue from 
the Pennsylvania Railway Terminal. Near by, on 
Eighth Avenue, is the United Post Office. When it 
is understood that McKim, Mead, and White designed 
all these buildings, some idea will be gathered of the 
response to a rare architectural opportunity. 

The new Pennsylvania Hotel, with the Hotel Com- 
modore, add approximately 5,000 rooms to the accom- 
modation of the city; but as the needs of New York’s 
transient population have been estimated to be more 
than five hundred thousand (the precise figures have 
yet to be determined), it will be seen that our cousins 
across the water have not yet been able to build fast 
enough to meet the demand. 


floors hold most of the public rooms. On the str! 
level are the main lobby, office, dining-room, { 
room, men’s café, bar, main serving pantry. and shi 
of various kinds, with entrances from street and hoi) 
also a florist’s shop, telegraph office, public telephoi| 
and checking accommodation. 

The half-storey above the ground floor contains | 
hotel executive’s offices, baggage and parcel rooi 
paint shop and helps’ dining-room. On the mezzan 
are the lounging and writing rooms, the library, an’ 
large exhibition space. On the ballroom floor 1: 
very complete entertaining area. ‘This is divided) 
grand foyer and ballroom, two large parlours, bang 
room and foyer, with three smaller dining-ro¢ 
arranged en suite. All these have complement) 
auxiliary spaces, with private elevator services, 1 
arrangement permitting of one or two large or sey¢! 
smaller parties being accommodated at the same fi) 
The second mezzanine, part of a floor, and the eni| 


South, or Thirty-second Street Front. 


The ground occupied by the hotel—2o0o0 ft. by 
400 ft.—is not large as sites go, but it 1s large for New 
York, where ground space is more precious than it 1S 
in London; but the American building owner enjoys 


aerial rights, and the architect has full licence to 


scrape the clouds. . 

The entire site is covered with solid building for 
four storeys above the street level, to the approximate 
height of the Pennsylvania Station opposite. Exter- 
nally the architectural treatment to this level har- 
monises with the station facade, and relates the two 


‘structures. 


Some idea of the dignity of the building can be 
obtained by reference to the photograph (for which, 


and for the other illustrations we are indebted to the 


“ American Architect”), showing the external aspect 
as a whole. Above the four storeys previously men- 
tioned, which may be termed the basement storeys, 
plain brickwalling is carried up vertically for thirteen 
storeys, with characteristi¢ severity. Crowning this tier 
of Georgian windows is an order storey, containing 
four storeys, and finished with a main cornice and 


‘cheveau of terra cotta, above which is another storey 


containing the roof-garden restaurant. Briefly, the 
accommodation is distributed as follows: The lower 


second floor, are devoted to service bedrooms, st 
rooms, sewing and linen rooms, with a teleph 
exchange. 

Above this lower area the shape of the building | 
been dictated by the typical American bedroom fi 
plan. Much study of the problem produced a plat 
alternate wings, with wide courts opening to the sot 
There are four such bedroom wings, each fifity-t 
feet in width, and three courts each forty feet wid 

In general a wing consists of a central corridor, V 
bedrooms on each side, each bedroom having tts ( 
bath. There are seventeen bedroom floors, with 
average of 125 rooms to the floor. T'wo of the fic 
have special sections composed of living and recep’ 
rooms, dining-room, pantry, and bedrooms, arran 
to allow from three to ten rooms to be thrown into 
suite. A study of the plans reproduced on the 1 
page will make the foregoing clear. ' 

The ground floor has been designed with a viev 
meeting the problems of circulation presented by, 
throngs of people which the great hotels of Ame 
are called upon to handle, and an effect of scale | 
spaciousness has been attempted. The classic ar 
tecture of Italy has been the inspiration for | 
decorative treatment of the public rooms. The 1! 
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by in effect recalls a Roman atrium, with a 
aslucent glazed ceiling over, and promenade 
series at the sides. ‘The illustrations give a fair 
i, of the general scheme of decoration chosen for 

, other public rooms, such as the tea-room, the 
agn of which is frankly based upon the style of the 
4m brothers, tempered with pure Renaissance 
yas rather than touched with the stiffness of Scotch 
‘ssic. This room should be of special interest to 
-zlish architects. Another room of novel design 1s 
» library. an apartment sympathising with the 
sobean period. ‘This room is panelled to the ceiling. 

“he centerpieces in the modelled plaster ceiling are 
sresentations of the old printers’ marks of the six- 
‘ath century, which were used by the first masters of 
, printers’ craft in Italy, France, Flanders, Germany, 
:| England. 

\part from the rare quality and architectural design 
the Pennsylvania Hotel, it is interesting to observe 
the style and scholarly dignity associated with the 
» of McKim, Mead, and White is maintained now 
't the presiding genius has passed. It 1s a trrbute 
“he influence of McKim, who trained his pupils and 
-owers to think with him. The firm still retains its 


original title, but the present partners comprise some 
of the assistants who worked under the direction of 
McKim at an earlier stage in the firm’s history. Very 
rarely is it allowed to a firm of architects to continue 
when the dominant partners pass. 

No one will allow that the new productions of the 
firm of McKim, Mead, and White represent the dead 
hand in architecture; the tradition 1s strong in the 
office, and the spirit of the master is interpreted by the 
assistants. 

For a parallel instance of inherited tradition in 
England reference is made to the Hardwicks. 
Thomas Hardwick became a pupil of Chambers in the 
last quarter of the eighteenth century. He was suc- 
ceeded by his son Philip, who carried out Euston 
Station, including the Great Hall and the gateway. 
At a later period Philip Hardwick was assisted by P. 
Hardwick, junior, who built the hotel, with its 
columned entry below, reminiscent of the vestibule to 
Somerset House by Chambers, and the hotel at 
Paddington. Through the agency of these three 
architects the influence of Sir Wiliam Chambers was 
continued in a modified form for nearly a century after 
his death. 
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National Housing: Some Suggestions in Design and Erection—] 


By NATHANIEL LLOYD, O.B.E. 


(Continued from page 233.) 


T has become a truism to advocate the use of local 
materials, but unfortunately a large number of 
those concerned have not yet realised the import- 

ance of using oz/y local materials. There are three 
reasons in favour of this:—(1) The building erected of 
local materials always harmonises with the landscape. 
The building erected in materials drawn from another 
part of the country 1s almost sure to strike a discordant 
note. (2) The use of local materials encourages 
local labour. (3) The use of local materials reduces 
the labour of transport, and this alone will be a matter 
of not a little importance for a long time to come. 


Bricks.—Brick is extremely porous. By building a 
double wall with 24 in. air space in the usual manner, 
not only is the difficulty of damp walls entirely over- 
come, but a warm internal wall is absolutely assured. 
Brick buildings look strange and inharmonious in a 
stone country, but wherever clay for brick-making is 
to be obtained, brick is a suitable material for build- 
ings ; it may therefore be used in many localities. Red 
brick is seldom satisfactory in grey-stone districts. 


Stone-—This is the best material to use where stone 
1s Obtained locally. On the whole, it is more expen- 
sive than brick, but it harmonises with the grey slate 
roofs. 


W ood. —There will be great difficulty in obtaining 
wood for building purposes for some time after the 
war, and so far from using this for framing, the 
tendency is likely to be in the direction of using as 
little as vossible even for joists and internal work. 


The above are some of the principal materials avail- 
able at the present time for cottage building, but there 
are many others, such as cob walls in south-western 
counties, which are admirable in their own locality. 


Lhe Importance of Roofs. 

It is a difficulty to over-rate the value from eve. 
point of view of a good roof. A big unbroken re 
of steep pitch is perhaps the most important feature 
any house where it is adopted. Moreover, if proj) 
access is furnished, it offers what is seldom provid 
in workmen’s dwellings—a storage for the nroduce | 
the cottager’s garden. The high-pitched roof jis || 
absolute protection from weather, such as a lo 
pitched roof does not provide in exposed positions 
when a blizzard of fine particles of snow drift up und 
the slates or tiles, only to melt and flood the interi 
with water. 

Illustration No. 3, showing a high-pitched roof, m; 
be compared for effect with the low-pitched roof 
Now 4; ns: 

It is important that subsidiary roofs, as for dormer 
porches, etc., should be of the same pitch as the ma 
roof ; the only exception to this is where the main ro 
is carried down from the second floor to the grou 
floor. Here a change to a slightly flatter pitch for # 
extension is always pleasing to the eye. 

Almost all builders make roofs unnecessari 
mechanical-looking by hanging the tiles too accuratel 
Where ridge tiles are used the half-round tile is mo 
satisfactory. No architect of any standing us 
fancy ridge tiles. 

Eaves—Although in a “symmetrical” building it 
necessary that the eaves should be at the same leve 
this treatment is not necessary nor desirable in unsyn 
metrical styles, such as those adopted for many co 
tages. Another point in connection with eaves whic 
often spoils the appearance of a roof is the provision ‘ 
sufficient fall for fixing the rain-water gutter. TI 
usual treatment is to fix the gutter close up again 
the eaves at one end and some inches lower tl 
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Photo: Nathaniel Lloyd, O.B.E. 


FIG. 3.—EFFECT WITH HIGH-PITCHED ROOF. 
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II].—DETAIL OF THE PALLADIAN TEMPLE, ROME. 


(From an engraving by Luigi Canina.) 


MONUMENTAL ARCHITECTURE (SERIES II.). 
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GS AND SKETCHES. XXXVIII.— OGWELL. 
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(From an etching by Samuel Prout.) 
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br end, which entirely spoils the eaves line. If the 
aes are arranged higher in the centre of the eleva- 
« than at the ends, and so enable the rain-water 
ster to be fixed close to them with a fall each way, 
, unpleasing appearance is entirely overcome. 

‘overings.—Coverings will vary according to the 
lity, tiles in a clay and brick country, slates in a 
me country. The importation of “foreign” 
verials for use with local walls is most unsatisfac- 
». Broseley tiles are favoured by most builders 
eause they present what is regarded as a “neat’’ 
pearance (i.e., they are flat, stiff, and regular looking), 
¥ are a little easier to hang than ordinary tiles. On 
» other hand. they never weather well; in course of 
+> they turn black ; they are even more liable to crack 
; go to pieces during frosts than are sandfaced tiles. 
‘yould be well to make a rule never to allow their 
sag used. Reference has already been made to 
suse of grey slates and stone walls; purple slates 
sother builders’ favourite) should only be used 
rwhite walls; they look worse over red brick walls 
il when, as is often the case, the builder uses br'eh 
¢ ridge and hip tiles they look worst of all. In fact, 
iple slates should never be used in connection with 
¢ bricks or red tiles. Pantiles make an excellent 
ef, whether over brick or stone walls. 

We hope to continue publishing, week by week or 
4ecasion permits, a series of photographs specially 
gen by Mr. Lloyd to illustrate the points made in his 
moductory article last week, besides other sug- 
“tions accompanying the photographs. In many 
ntances the photographs will be paired, to show 
njuxtaposition the right and the wrong methods 
@ arranging details of design or construction, 
ul the series will be found very helpful and 
vgestive to architects about to become busy in 
ional housing schemes.—EDs. A.]J.] 
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Hotel Pennsylvania, New York. 
HE subject of these two plates is dealt with fully 
in the article on page 250, in which, while the 
genius of McKim, Mead. and White is the main 
theme of the disquisition, the hotel is fully described. 
Detail of the Palladian Temple, Rome. 
Lavish use of nearly all the decorative resources of 
Classic architecture makes the detail shown in our 
plate somewhat overpowering asa whole. Therefore, 
the study of the plate will be chiefly analytical; for 
Canina, following Palladio, has assembled for us in 
grand parade units that are best drafted off in sections 
for actual service. 


Au Example from Prout. 


Beyond the intrinsic interest of the subject, this 


drawing of Ogwell is of considerable value as a typical 
specimen of Samuel Prout’s robust, simple, and faith- 
ful method, of which Ruskin was so much enamoured. 
It is because we have got so far away from it in the 
more meticulous methods of to-day that the subject is 
here introduced. It is rather unfortunate that, ke 
Harding, whose method was much the same, and who 
also was adored by Ruskin, Prout makes too little of 
detail, and depends rather too insistently on mass and 
breadth, reducing them to dullness. 
Courtyard of the Riccardi Palace, Florence. 

These outline drawings by Famin and Grandjean, 
while lacking the pictorial merit to which shading is 
essential, offer the compensation of unobscured form, 
the detail being brought out with extreme sharpness. 
This distinctness, however invaluable for showing the 
decoration of frieze and capital, weakens the effect of 
the magnificent arcading. 
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Photo : Nathaniel Lloyd, O.B.E. 
FIG. 4.—EFFECT WITH LOW-PITCHED ROOF. 
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Architectural Causerie 


Y thoughts last evening centred upon the future 
of the fireplace, which, in all ages in this 
country, has been counted among the great 

joys of home hfe if not as the chief symbol of 
domesticity, as it is of hospitality. The round-arched 
fireplaces of Norman keeps, the hooded fireplace in 
the Guest Room at Netiey Abbey, the flat-arched 
types at Tattershall and Eastbury, together with those 
of more recent data at Hampton Court, Portland 
Place, and Gower Street came to my recollection. I 
was perplexed with the variety. Knowing them all to 
be good, I could arrive at no satisfactory decision as 
to which was the best. Besides, I was tired and not a 
little perturbed by the remarks of an impudent fellow 
who earlier in the day had bluntly stated “that fire- 
places were fast going out of fashion,” and that he 
intended his new house to be free from such encum- 
brances. 

While ruminating on the subject it came to my mind 
that the future would, indeed, bring about some 
limitation in the number of fireplaces to each house, 
but nothing less than a complete transformation of an 
Englishman’s soul could induce him to part with the 
most ancient feature of his home setting. For what- 
ever convenience may accrue from the installation of 
central heating gas stoves and portable electric 
radiators, nothing could equal the charm of a wood or 
coal fire. This morning, far distant from the scene 
of my ruminations, I am at liberty to take my readers 
into my confidence, and state my feelings. Last even- 
ing, having reached my northerly retreat and supped, 
I closed the shutters in the living room, and piled fresh 
wood in the grate before settling down to read some 
designs by Blondel. The room was cheerful, the 
Empire candelabra ablaze with wax lights, the dark 
furniture catching and reflecting tthe darting flames, 
the pattern of the Aubusson carpet seemed formal and 
correct. Yet, notwithstanding the setting, such was 
my mood that I longed for surroundings the very 
antithesis of those arranged for my pleasure. The 
fact is, those who have the making of houses and the 
design of furniture in their charge can never hope to 
be satished, for the moment they indulge their fancy 
in pleasant imaginings the joy of being at home in 
comfort vanishes, and they long to be elsewhere, 
perhaps on account of the added joy of returning to 
familiar luxury ; for man is a perplexing creature, and 
Over-prone to paradox. 


*% 


If there is one fireplace that delights me more than 
any other it is that in the kitchen of an inn or a farm- 
house. The pages’ of my sketch books contain many 
representations of those chanced upon in distant parts 
of the country. With me the search for homely 
kitchens with firesides of goodly proportion has 
become a craze, and rarely is the privilege denied 
when I request to view the kitchen. Let it not be 
imagined for a moment that I am collecting data for 
the improvement of cooking, although conscience tells 
me that such research should be my office. A greater 
purpose is open to me, for during cross-country 
ramblings the discovery has been made that people 
removed from towns spend the greater part of their 
existence in the kitchen. The joy of.the inn kitchen 
was well known to Fielding during his journeys 
between London and Somerset, which he induces 
Parson Adams to describe in the adventures of Joseph 
Andrews. Mr. Pickwick had a passion for con- 
viviality and cheer in front of the kitchen fire, and 
although the kitchen of the Saracen’s Head at Tow- 
cester now forms the bar I doubt not that its precincts 
are haunted by the shades of Pott and Slurk. 
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- small interest to the productions of these times. Yet 


The kitchen in the country is the traditional comm, 
room. All meet there on an equal footing to witne, 
the preparation of good cheer and the offer, 
smoking over the fire like incense fuming on the alt; 
of Greece. In Cornish farmhouses a long table | 
arranged near the window, at which those employ) 
on the land sit for meals. In Hertfordshire the kitch 
is used as a species of hall, and I question not but wh 
other special functions of country life, such as feas 
merrymakings, and reunions, common to every coun, 
would be thought out of place if they were perform. 
in any other room. The kitchen becomes again a ha| 
Formerly, let it be understood, the kitchen of the far, 
house reflected the squire’s parlour, many such bei, 
fitted as living rooms. There were racks for gu 
over the fireplace, all sorts of cooking applianc| 
forged by the local blacksmith, clockwork jacks { 
roasting, fire backs burnt and pocked with the heat | 
centuries of wood, high-backed settles to exclude ¢) 
draught, and brick floors scrubbed and sanded. T) 
fitted dresser, the table with columned supports, ai 
the corner cupboard with its glazed door, complete t 
list. But the fireplace formed the chief attraction. _ 


* >" a * 


Now it is not my object to induce my readers | 
forswear all other forms of internal decoration 
favour of a return to the primitive conditions I ha 
endeavoured to describe ; neither would it be desirak 
to turn our living rooms into replicas of kitcher 
although I have met enthusiasts capable of doing th 
My plan is to the effect that more attention should | 
paid to the design of modern kitchens. The ran 
should be the best of its type. There is no reaso 
other than cost, against the dresser’s being formed | 
a glazed cupboard, thereby reducing the amount | 
dusting. Above all, the kitchen should be spacious ai 
cheerful, with plenty of cross ventilation. The seco! 
problem will be in a fair way to be solved if kitche| 
are made more attractive and labour is reduce 
If the past achieved good houses and sound fur! 
ture of pleasing shape, when no machines were ava’ 
able to aid the builder, why not the present, when it | 
within our power to harness the machine in the cau. 
of truth? Taste may be eclectic; that is a sme| 
matter. Reconstruction and simplicity form the chi 
instructions in our daily orders. I would the crafitsme 
could be ‘brought to reverence this creed, for then v 
should hear less of paper designs. and more general 
of purpose might result. Perfunctory work would cea: 
The fireplace will last, in theory at least, for som’ 
centuries to come. Men—Englishmen above ¢) 
others—will see to that. They have no wish to live | 
incubators. We shall soon have reliable schemi 
whereby it will be possible to heat the rooms and hal) 
of our houses to a fair temperature, but the fireplac 
improved no doubt, will remain. I am always in tl 
mood to design fireplaces, but I see no reason again 
the standardisation of certain types. My choice w| 
not always incline to Adam models, for | am tired « 
the frippery of plaster and wood. If I could go} 
some merchant of reputation and select reasonab 
designs, the detail of which was above reproach—for 
realise the limitations of design in the same way as. 
understand whether door furniture is good or not— 
should be content, for mine is the knowledge that th 
procedure was common when the Brothers Adai 
astonished London with their powers of orgamisatio| 
and their prodigious output. It is my desire, 1 
encourage design, and, above all. to contribute som 


pin my faith to tradition as a means of exipression, al) 
that without undue idol worship. . 
AERO. | 
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woidable Waste in Cottage & Small House Building. I[].—Roofs 


By PERCY J. WALDRAM, F.S.I. 


(Continued from page 205, No. 1265.) 


“*RACTICALLY all by-laws permit the use of 
= sections of equivalent strength. It would pe 

preferable if sections of equivalent stiffness 
‘e permitted, but there are large potentialities of 
sjomy in the concession as it stands. For instance, 
» 24 in. by 3 in. section specified for rafters of 

WO in. bearing has a Z of 3.75. A 34 1in. by 2 in. 
sion has a Z of 4.08, with 74 per cent. less cube. If 
in. by 14 in. section could be used, 20 per cent. of 
cube could be saved. 

‘he use of thin sections is limited by the danger of 
ir splitting when boarding is nailed to'them. It is 
sible that the lighter nailing required for the double 
‘zonal 2 in. roof boarding already suggested would 
emit of common rafters 1? in. thick converted from 
jin., or 14 in. thick ‘converted from 3 in. stuff. If 
4 resulting saving of timber would be very large 
jeed. 


Fig. 4.—King-post Truss. 


n all boarded or closely battened roofs sections 
s equivalent strength, but of more economical 
mtlings, can be substituted for the sizes for purlins 
yen in by-laws and in practically all text-books. 
je usual uneconomical width of purlin sections 1s 
Is to the fact that the original Tredgold rules 
ded to recognise that purlins are restrained from 
lecting down a roof slope when attached to rafters 
1 boarding. 

Very considerable economies are apparent when 
bles D, E, and B are considered together. For 
tance, for purlins of 10 ft. span and 6 ft. apart a 


a wy fees 


2 


i by 7 in. section is_ specified. 
3 


8, and its I is 2 143. 


Or 


The Z of a 9 in. by 


1. is 40.5. and its J is 182.3. The latter section is 
frefore of the same strength, and is 28 per cent. 
ter, yet it contains 23 per cent. less timber. 

Che lateral support afforded to purlins by the 
aters, and by the boarding to the rafters, only holds 
t top edges, and the use of thin timbers must not, of 
arse, be pushed to excess. For example, an II 1n. 
14 in. purlin on a steep pitch would probably tend 
ctwist along its lower edge over a fairly long span, 
@ 10 ft. or 12 ft. Some full-size destruction tests 
vuld be desirable, but a ratio of depth to thickness of 
« less than three (7 in. by 24 in., 9 in. by 3 in., etc.) 
buld secure adequate robustness. 

There are large possibilities of useful employment 
fottage roofs in purlins built up of two 4 in. by 2 in. 
144 in. by 2 in. hutment timbers spiked together and 
td with the middle joint at right angles to the roof 
Ipe. Such a 4 in. by 4 in. section, having a Z of 
7 would be usable under the by-laws as equivalent 
itrength to a 3 in. by 44 in., z.e., for purlins 6 ft. span 
6 ft. apart. A 4 in. by 4} in. section, of which the 


| 


Z is 13.5, would be at least equal to a 3 in. by 5 in., and 
could be used for purlins of 6 ft. span and Q ft. apart. 

Framed partitions on the floor below frequently 
afford convenient support from which purlins can be 
strutted, thus reducing the span and the amount of 
timber required. The support afforded by hip rafters, 
properly dragon-tied at the feet, is also an item by no 
means negligible in economical construction. 

When the roof space is utilised for rooms the stud 
partitions should be utilised for support wherever 
possible. 

When due advantage is taken of every opportunity 
of supporting purlins, there is seldomany need for 
roof trusses in skilfully designed cottage rodfs. In 
no case is there any need for the elaborate roof truss 
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Fig. 5.—Roof Truss of Hutment Material. 
(Fig. 4) detailed in manuals of building construction, 
Such trusses are extravagant both in labour and 
material, and can be simplified with advantage. 

There is no reason, for instance, why the principal 
rafter should always be below the purlin, which is 
supported really by the strut. The principal rafters, 
provided they are efficiently tied together at the eaves, 
may consist of two common rafters spiked together ; 
whilst the plain iron rod, screwed and nutted each end, 
is the most efficient form of king post. Fig. 5 shows a 
roof truss in which only 4 in. by 2 in. short-length 
hutment timber is used. Yet it possesses all the neces- 
sary members, and its strength should satisfy the most 
extravagant estimate of wind pressure. 


20-0 S¢4N -——>> 


Fig. 6.—Collar Roof of Hutment Material. 

The full possibilities of collar roofs are seldom 
utilised, probably on account of the erroneous idea 
that the collar acts asatie. If the feet of the common 
rafters are securely tied at the eaves by lapped and 
spiked ceiling or attic floor joists, no tension can come 
on the collars, which act as struts supporting the 
common rafters, and saving a purlin. 

Their efficiency as struts is nearly quadrupled by the 
simple expedient of spiking central stringers, say 4 in. 
by 2 in. to the top and bottom, as shown in Fig. 0. 
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The Buildings for Small Holdings | 


MONG the many problems which con- 

front the country at the end of the 

war, few are of more immediate urgency 

than that of the increased use of our agri- 
cultural land. 

In this connection one proposition ap- 
pears to command universal consent, and 
that is that in the interest of national 
health it is desirable largely to increase the 
number of dwellers in rural areas, as 
before the war our dependence on imported 
food had advanced to a dangerous extent. 
The problem is one which must be faced 
without delay, as it is essential that the 
men should be secured on demobilisation 
before they drift into town occupations, 
but, as is generally recognised, the almost 
prohibitive cost of building renders action 
by the State very expensive, and action by 
individuals almost impossible. 

If this difficulty could be overcome there 


are many patriotic landlords who would 
upon their own initiative divide up some 
of their farms into small holdings. It is, 
however, unlikely that many will do so un- 
less they can see a prospect of some return 
for their outlay. An illustration has been 
prepared to embody a suggestion showing 
how this difficulty may be surmounted. 

The war has caused temporary buildings 
to be erected, forming the camps dlotted 
all over Great Britain. Some of these 
temporary buildings have now been up for 
four years, and they may stand for an in- 
definite number of years if kept in a good 
state of repair. 

These buildings are now used to house 
our soldiers and sailors, while the Army 
and Navy are being reduced to the requi- 
site extent. When this reduction has been 


effected, the vast majority of these build- 
ings or hutments will no longer be required 


for military purposes, and if they are | 
kept in repair and used for some new p, 
pose they will begin to decay rapid 
Also, many of them stand on land belo. 
ing to private owners, only taken by || 
Government for the duration of the w 
It is probable, therefore, that many }) 
ments will be shortly offered for sale ; 
will be bought for the value of the | 
materials which the purchaser may get || 
of them. 

Generally, the hutments used as ¢ 
mitories are 20 ft. wide by 6oft. long, ¢ 
are each capable of accommodating thi: 
men. The idea put forward here ig ¢) 
an owner wishing to provide buildings | 
small holdings should buy some of th 
hutments as cheaply as possible and hi 
them carefully taken down and re-erec| 
on his land. The half of one hutm| 
would be divided with partitions and fit 
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BUILDING FOR A SMALL HOLDING: CONVERSION OF AN ARMY HUT. | 
ARNOLD S. TAYLER, A.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT. 


HOMESTEAD. 


PEAN) O08 


THE ARCHITECTS’ 


sorm a bungalow for the tenant, and the 
er half used for farm purposes. Other 
snents to be re-erected and adapted as 
essary to form farm buildings. 

the small holding proved a success, 
) in ten or twelve years’ time (when the 
» of building has fallen to its future 
«nal level) the tenant might be moved 
of the bungalow and housed in a small 
pk or stone farmhouse. The huts used 
arm buildings might last for an inde- 
he period if kept in a good state of 
eur, 

bme hutments are 
h: is to say, 


~ 


[and 


rn" 


sectional buildings, 
they are made in sections 
fich can be taken down and easily re- 
pted. It may be objected that most of 
mhuts are not sectional, but are wooden 
Pnine covered with galvanised iron ex- 
svally and lined internally with matched 
«rding, and if roughly pulled down 
ld never be properly put together 
im It is also a fact that a capable 
entry carpenter and a labourer ought to 
“able to take down one of these hut- 
fats, pack the materials on a lorry or 
tim motor, unpack them, and re-erect 
fm on the small holding in a satisfactory 
¢, making such additions or alterations 
we necessary to form farm buildings. 


‘The plan shows three hutments each 


ut. wide by 6oft. long, re-erected 
wund three sides of a fold-yard and 


lred or fitted as necessary. The south 
nfourth side of the fold-yard is shown 
yy closed in by a boundary wall. The 
ys’ boxes are a brick or concrete building 
uled at the end of one of the hutments. 
The fold-yard and buildings as shown 
vild be sufficient for a holding of fifty 


wes or less. For a small holding of ten 
wes or less one hutment would be suffi- 


iit, one half being converted into a 
telling and the thes half being used 
€a. cowhouse and for other farm 
) poses. 
lany years ago the Marquis of Lincoln, 
tn Lord C Carrington, stated that he had 
udifficulty in maintaining the rural popu- 
gon on his estate in consequence of a 
jtem he had' adopted of dividing up some 
as farms into small holdings OE various 
ts; Thus an industrious young agricul- 
ial labourer, instead of being And en into 
Lown to better himself, had the oppor- 
uty of taking up a small holding, and, 
tuecessful, in due course to pass on and 
@r become the holder of a larger farm. 
meNOLD S. TAYLER, A.R.I-B:A. 


MODERN CABINET WORK.* 


“he reviewer’s architectural life started 
)a building. It was very wisely decided 
it if, later on, one was to design build- 
lirs then it might be a good idea to see 
hv the same were constr nicted fOm A Suart: 
= one very cold day in November the 
ter was introduced to a kindly foreman, 
b name Jim, and provided with a claw 
immer, floor brads, and a pair of knee 
Pds, and put to what was known as 
“oor bumping.” Jim gave a demonstra- 
tm and was a master hand. The boards 
"re put down, and cramped up, or laid 
“wh the last two folding, and then sprung 
10 position by a board held up to the 
JstS over. Then came the nailing;.a 
Feliminary tap, two good clea ar hits, and 
Ge’s nail was driven home. All the nails 
“re punched in, and then ai floor 
Caned off with an old smoothing plane. 


Modern Cabinet Work. Furniture and Fitments. 
‘Percy A. Wells and John Hooper. B.T. Batsford. 


. Second Edition, revised, with additional 
‘istrations. 
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One finished the day with a 
imitation of housemaid’s knee, 
thumb “ bumped”’ as well as the floor. 
This may not seem to have much to do 
with Messrs. Wells and Hooper’s book, 
yet a very considerable compliment is 
being paid to them, because it is their 
illustrated pages which have brought back 
the atmosphere of the workshop, ‘and re- 
called the days when the writer was a 
“ tradesman.’ * Following on an introduc- 
tion, the second chapter treats with 
a and materials.”” We 


very fair 
and a left 


tools, appliances, 
are given illustrations, descriptions, and 
prices. The reader is then taken through 
Perspective, De- 
a very proper sequence 


‘Drawing, Geometry, 


> and so on 5 


sien,’ 


FIG. 1.—CABINET-MAKER. 


then 
apters 


—having the tools for a start, one 
sets, out the work. Then follow ch 
on “ Joists,” andthe architectural stu- 
dent will find these of interest; the archi- 
tect in his treatment of wood has much to 
learn in the way of daintiness of treatment 
from the cabinet-maker. We are apt to 
be heavy handed. 

The fifth chapter is a valuable one deal 
ing with “ Workshop Practice and Con- 
struction,’? and here again Messrs. Wells 
and Hooper’s book tempts the writer to 


reminiscence. The experience of floor 
bumping was varied by work in the shop, 
preparing joinery for the building. In 


this book there is an illustration on p. 50, 
Fig. 2, “ Ripping Stuff in Stock,””? which 
shows the joiner's practice, and Fig. 1, 


FIG. 2. CARPENTER. 


1919. PRG 


which shows the way the cabinet-maker 
generally works. No. 2 was the method 
the before-mentioned Jim put before the 


writer as being the proper one. A 2-in. 
deal was roughly jacked over, and lined 
up FOr the stiles and rails of doors or 
windows, and placed flat on a couple of 
st ap One had good rip saw, a small 


pot of linseed oil for lubricating purposes, 
and a square to test the cut, and then set 
to work. The joiner, with a ood rip, went 
through the wood at a fair. pace, with a 
long « ut that used the whole length of the 


saw, and he let the latter do its work with- 
jut being forced. Then followed jack- 
planing the stuff down to a gauged width 
and thickness, and a finishing with the 
trying-plane ; ‘so that the face of the work 
should be in one and the same plane we 
used winding strips. On p. 59, Fig. 2, our 
book shows us’ how this: was done, and 
p. 63, Fig. 1, illustrates the method of 


ploughing. On p. 64, Fig. 2,,we are shown 
the operation of mortising, and here one 
remembers that in the pleasant old work- 
shop of thirty years ago we were all very 
proud of a mortising machine. True, we 
did not use it very much, because when the 
chisel was reversed, it came to a good one- 
eighth over the gauge lines ; but, notwith- 
standing this defect, which was irritating 
if one used it, the machine gave us all a 
feeling of self-respect and stood as a 
symbol of progress. Readers of the 
JOURNAL may perhaps query the utility of 
a book which, from this’ review, would 
appear to be concerned solely with hand- 
work, arguing that joinery nowadays is 
mainly the pr oduct of the machine, but this 
is not the « Ra Messrs. Wells and Hooper’s 
book is a most comprehensive. study Of 
cabinet-making from all points of view 
there + chapters on Framed-up W ork, 
ables, Carcase Work, Bedsteads, Veneer- 
ing, and Marquetry. There are Notes on 
the Historic Styles, and the whole book is 
splendidly illustrated throughout with very 
practical ‘working drawings, details, and 
photographs. 


Mr. Wells is the head of the Cabinet 


Department of the L.C.C. Shoreditch 
Technical Institute, and Advisory In- 
structor at the L.C.C. Central School of 
Arts. and Crafts. We believe that at 
Shoreditch his students are trained by 
handwork, and there is no other real 


method of learning to use méz iterial. The 
problem ahead of us all is how far mac hi- 
nery can be employed without turning the 
workman himself into a machine, and 
making him lose interest in his work first, 
and the whole condition of his life after 
that. If employers would only bear this 
latter point in view there would not be so 
much labour unrest. The writer is not un- 
sympathetic towards the legitimate use of 
machinery; to have jacked down rather 
unseasoned English oak for its subsequent 
sills renders one conscious that 
there are many dull jobs which the 
machine can do with advantage ; it is only 
when, octopus-like, it claims the whole, 
and leaves man as a machine tender, that 
trouble arises. 

This, then, is an apology for having 
appeared to touch on only one pe of 
Messrs. Wells and Hooper’s book ; but it 
gains so only from the very human way 
in which work has-been treated. ‘One can 

almost smell the glue heating on the stove, 
he ar the ip of the saw through the deal, 
andsee the silky shaving curl out of the 
plane as it is driven.forward. One gets so 
tired of ‘“text’’ books; here is one of 
different stamp altogether. 

“Jim,” we think, would’ have liked it, 
and his approval was hard to gain. 

Q. 


use as 


THE | HOUSING. BILE SPOINTES 


FROM DR. ADDISON’S STATEMENT 
(Concluded from page 239, No. 1267.) 


Another important means of help was 
contained in Section 18 of the Bill, under 
which they authorised, so far as_ these 
schemes were concerned, tne relaxation of 
local by-laws. In the Bill they had taken 
power to prescribe that schemes sanc- 
tioned under these proposals could go 
ahead notwithstanding any by-laws to the 
contrary. He believed himself that this 
would enormously assist the proceedings 
and sweep away embarrassments. 

The Housing and Town Planning Coun- 
cil, a very important body that had been 
doing invaluable work for many years, 
was criticising the Bill because he had not 
made town-planning compulsory. He 
would be glad to hear what the House had 
to say on that matter. They provided that 
every authority might undertake, of its 
own motion as it were to prepare a town 
planning scheme. 

Another very important source of assist- 
ance, he believed, would be public utility 
societies. A large number of employers, 
corporations of different kinds, and, he 
hoped, co-operative societies, were pro- 
posing to form public utility societies. 
The proposal was to provide that where a 
scheme was approved the Treasury could 
find 75 per cent. of the capital, and the 
society would be required to find the 
remaining 25 per cent., and 40 per cent. 
of the loan charges were met also by the 
Treasury. 

The Small Dwellings Acquisition Act 
had been of great use, and the Act em- 
powered the local authority to advance 
to occupying tenants 80 per cent. of the 
money in order to enable them to pur- 
chase for occupation houses not exceeding 
£400 in value. They proposed to extend 
the limit from £400 to £500, and to enable 
the local authority to advance up to 85 per 
cent. of the purchase money. 

The Board had made arrangements for 
the inspection of sites, the laying-out of 


sites, the preparation of plans, and, 
finally, the inspection of houses. They 
had invoked the aid of surveyors, archi- 


tects, and engineers, and had formed a 
central organisation, under Sir James 
Carmichael, to deal with the matter. The 
country had been divided into eleven dis- 
tricts, to each of which a local Housing 
Commissioner had been appointed. 
Instead of the local authority having to 
come up to the central authority in 
London to arrange matters, the Housing 
Commissioner would have a considerable 
delegated power, which would enable him 
to meet the local authority, discuss 
matters, and settle things on the spot. By 
that arrangement an immense amount of 
time would be saved. There had been a 
good deal of criticism of the dearth of 
bricks. The fact was that during the war 
nearly all the brickyards of the country 
had been shut down and used for the 
storage of war munitions, with the result 
that the yards had become waterlogged 
and the machinery rusty. Last Novem- 
ber, the owners of brickyards were invited 
to send in lists of their men who were in 
the Army, and the demobilisation of those 
men was now almost completed. New 
machinery had also been provided in 
yards that requred it. The hope of the 
Ministry was that they would be able to 
supply 3,000 millions of bricks this year, 
and at least 5,000 millions next year. The 
total output of the brickyards before the 
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war was under 4,000 millions. So that this 
year, though there were three or four 
months to make up, they hoped to reach 
something like the pre-war output. He 
was glad to say that no dearth of cement 
was -anticipated. 

Army huts were to be used as an 
auxiliary to the building scheme. The 
Ministry had erected huts in fifteen 
different districts as models for the in- 
spection of the local authorities. Each 
hut cost from £250 to £300. It was esti- 
mated that about twenty years ought to 
be allowed for the life of a hut; but it 
must be obvious that the Treasury could 
not reckon on a sinking-fund period of 
more than ten years. The economic rent 
of huts erected at Woolwich, calculated on 
a ten-years’ sinking fund period, was 15s. 
a week. They were let at 9s. 6d. a week. 
But there were so many complaints of the 
cold by the tenants that an additional 
allowance of 2s. 6d. a week had to be 
made for coal. It was clear that, on the 
whole, the rents of huts would not be sub- 
stantially different from those of houses ; 
but the advantage was that they could be 
obtained more quickly. He was sure it 
would be a mistake to be very enthusiastic 
about this mode of providing housing ; 
they would only be laying up trouble for 
themselves, and while the Local Govern- 
ment Board proposed to make the best 
use possible of the huts, they did not want 
local authorities to rest content with the 
provision of huts. 


A MANUAL OF _ STATE-AIDED 
HOUSING SCHEMES. 


The Local Government Board have 
issued, price half a crown net (H.M. 
Stationery Office, Imperial House, Kings- 
way, London, W.C.2, and Manchester, 
Cardiff, Edinburgh, and Dublin), a 
‘“ Manual on the Preparation of State- 
Aided Housing Schemes.’’ Its first para- 
graph, set forth impressively in italics, is 
sufficiently important to be quoted in full: 
‘In the Housing, Town Planning, etc., 
Bill now before Parliament the Govern- 
ment are proposing that powers shall be 
given to the Board as to relieve schemes 
approved by the Board from the necessity 
of complying with such requirements of 
by-laws and local acts in regard to new 
streets and buildings as are inconsistent 
with any proposals in such schemes.”’ 

A summary of the steps to be taken by 
local authorities, and detailed information 
upon the different points arising in the 
course of preparing a scheme, are given in 
a series of useful appendices. 

Advice as to selecting localities for 
housing schemes; on the choice, survey, 
and planning of the site; on the planning 
and construction of roads; and on fencing, 
planting, and drainage, is set out in con- 
siderably more detail than an architect will 
require, but the information may be useful 


to others. The same may be said of the 

details of house-planning. 
Recommendations under the heading 

““House Accommodation ’’ include the 


significant hint that ‘‘ local authorities will 
appreciate the importance of considering 
the internal arrangements from the point 
of view of the housewife, and for this pur- 
pose they will no doubt obtain the co- 
operation and advice of competent women. 

The manual is copiously illustrated, 
many diagrams showing lay-out schemes 
and road contours (these are specially use- 
ful), while there are twenty-one large 
pages filled with suggested elevations and 
plans. 


MOVEMENT. , | 
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IRISH ARCHITECTS AND HOUSI): 
A Council meeting of the Royal In| 
tute of the Architects of Ireland was : 
on April 7 at 31, South Frederick Str 
Dublin—the President, Mr. W. Ka! 
Parry, F.R.I.B.A.,in ‘the “chai | 
The President stated that the conditi. 
for the competition in connection with | 
urban housing schemes were with | 
Treasury awaiting approval, and ey 
effort was being made to expedite th, 
publication. | 
The following resolutions were adop' 
by the Council, and the Hon. Secret; 
was directed to forward same to the Ch 
Secretary and the Attorney-General | 
Ireland: 
“The Council of the Royal Institute ' 
the Architects of Ireland has had uni 
consideration the proposed constitution | 
the Irish Public Health Council under 
Government Health Bill. It wor 
appear that the proposed Council will | 
clude not less than five members of } 
medical profession—namelv the Regist, 
of Births, Deaths, and Marriages, 4 
Chairman of the Council, and three ot], 
registered medical practitioners. It wor 
further appear that the said Council 
include the Chairman and two other Co 
missioners of the Local Governm 
Board, and it is assumed that one of th) 
Commissioners may also be a member 
the medical profession. The Council 
the R.I.A.I. notes that the Bill makes p, 
vision for the appointment of six ot) 
persons having practical experience | 
matters relating, incidental to, or affecti 
the health of, the people. ) 
“Having regard to the importance 
the housing question in relation to 1 
health of the people, the Council is cor 
dent that amongst these six persons t 
Government will appoint some represen 
tives who are practically conversant w 
the design and construction of healt 
dwellings, and who have had experier 
in those branches of sanitation relating 
drainage, water supply, public baths a’ 
wash-houses, refuse disposal, and ott! 
subjects upon which architects and ci 
engineers are, by their training and ex) 
rience, eminently qualified to advise. T 
Council recommend that not less thant 
members of the architectural and engine | 
ing professions be appointed to 1) 
Council, one of whom shall be the Pre 
dent of the Royal Institute of the Are 
tects of Ireland, Mr. W. Kaye-Parry, M2) 
B.E.@iaR Bas | 
“The Council of the Royal Institute. 
the Architects of Ireland, having read t 
circular letter in connection with In 
housing schemes issued by the Irish Lo 
Government Board on March 31st tot 
Town Clerk of every borough, the Cle 
of every Urban District Council, andt 
Clerks of Town Commissioners, regi 
that, while the circular, inter alia, urg 
the local authorities to start their schem 
at once, and points out the need for e 
nomy, no mention is made therein of t 
necessity or desirability of employing C0! 
petent architects on the preparation of t 
schemes. This subject has already be 
brought to the notice of the Irish Gover 
ment in correspondence extending over t| 
last twelve months, and the desirability 
employing competent architects on the 
schemes has been recognised in Gre 
Britain. The Council trust that a Clau 
giving effect to the matter will be includ 
in the Housing Bill for Ireland.” 


THE ARCHITECTS’ 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

The Future of Architecture. 
‘xs,—It was said by a wise man a 
f time ago that ‘‘there is no new 
if under the sun,”’ and that appears 


largely true to-day. 
pout a year ago I expressed some 
jions in the Press, and last! July I 


» some further views to the Special 
ymittee of the R.I.B.A. appointed to 
rider this subject, all of which were 
sl on my own experience. I now 
» that very similar views have been 
sessed by a number of past Presidents 
fe R.1.B.A., and in the year 1892 they 
s collated by the late Mr. William H. 
few F.R.I.B.A., secretary of the 
1B.A., in his essay entitled ‘‘ The 
gitect and His Artists.”’ 
is essay is in the loan collection of the 
stute Library. 
ir the benefit of those who may not 
ble to read the essay I venture to 
se some of the opinions enumerated 
, and beg to draw attention to those 
ir George Gilbert Scott and Mr. John 
avicar Anderson : — 
‘It was Addison, I think, who said that 
oublic are always even with an author 
) has not a just deference for them; 
(certainly artists who flout the public 
1e way that is common in this country 
eve from them in return a like measure 
srision and slight regard. 
‘Lam not disposed, however, to believe 
‘the public are so ignorant or so dull 
hese matters as the esthetes of our 
i would have us believe. As regards 
emost practical art, the public view it 
). a standpoint totally distinct from 
¢ of painting or sculpture. They accept 
dictum of Macaulay—that architecture 
an art which is half a science, an art 
vhich none but a geometrician can 
“, an art which has no standard of 
ve but what is directly or indirectly 
jndent on utility.’ ”’ 
‘The Indian Government want practi- 
Imen, and they do not hesitate to say 
. They do not want esthetic artists 
h cannot do the work of an ‘architect 
i surveyor,’ as that functionary under- 
ad it in the time of Wren and Cham- 
i The so-called ‘ artist-architect ’ 
[se services are accepted by the Depart- 
et of Public Works in India is well re- 
ied and civilly treated, but always in 
ibordinate capacity. He makes the 
“gn of a building, which -his superior 
fer, who is generally an engineer, 
fies out independently of the designer.”’ 
‘Although the moderns may more than 
‘ be compelled to study the past, the 
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future is to the man, no matter what his 
profession be, who can face the facts and 
read the problems of the present.”’ 


‘The architect is still tossed upon a 
sea of precedents, still a prey to the 
newest archeological affectation and 


phase of artistic fashion—not a faithful 
recorder of the pe and history of his 
own time; and at the eleventh hour of a 
long period of historical revival, he is 
agitated by counsels which, if accepted, 


would place him on a level with those 
whom he should employ as his sub- 
ordinates. Here, perhé aps, | may be 


allowed to explain that in treating the 
subject of the architect and his artists, | 
am not using the word ‘artist’ in the 
exclusively zesthetic sense in which it is 
now understood, but in the 
handicraftsman.’ 

“In. Western Europe, during the 
Medizval period, the names of artists 
engaged in the construction and adorn- 
ment of cathedrals and other buildings 
have come down to us, but the architect 
as we understand him is conspicuously 
absent or non-existent.’’ : 

“There have, however, existed such 
offices as architectus and ingeniator, or 
ingenarius (corrupted to engineer) super- 


sense of a 


visor (corrupted to surveyor), magister 
operum, and _ clericus operationum, 
devizor, master-mason, and other appel- 
lations distinguishing persons who had 
charge of the execution of such _ build- 


ings !”’ 

‘“In Paris and France generally, the 
architect is the sole and supreme master 
of the work, and his relations with the 
master-workmen are constant and direct. 
He makes his contracts, not with one 
capitalist, but with a dozen master-trades- 
men, who each works under his direction, 
and who look to him only for orders to 
fix materials, and assist each other at the 
several stages of the work. 

‘This fact renders it essential for an 
architect in France to be a constant visitor 
on the works with the superintendence of 
which he is entrusted; and I have known 
arch®ects who, if their buildings were in 
Paris, visited them daily, or if at a 
moderate distance from the capital, two 
or three times a week. The first time I 
spoke to Viollet-le-Duc was in 1860, on 
the works at Notre Dame, which he then 
visited daily at 5 p.m.; and the last time 
I spoke to Louis Duc was in 1878, on the 
works of the Palais de Justice, where he 
was daily engaged with his assistant- 
architects and draughtsmen.”’ 

[We ‘hope to give further extracts from 
Mr. John Murray’ s interesting commu- 
nication in our next issue. | 
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TRADE AND CRAFT 
The Stereophagus Pump. 

This pump, as its name (‘eater of 
solids’) indicates, is capable of pumping 
fluids that contain large quantities of ex- 
traneous matter, such as cotton waste, 
wood shavings, rags, ropes, pieces of wood, 
corks, pieces of brick, dead animals, and 
debris generally, including the solid sub- 
stances usually found in unscreened 
sewage. As a self-clearing sewage pump, 
theretore, it is an immense advance on the 
old system in which the constant labour 
of cleaning screens was involved, for with 
this pump the employment of screens is 
unnecessary, the cost of installation, and 
the subseque nt running costs, being there - 
fore greatly reduced. Being of rotary 
character, it can be coupled direct to an 
electric motor, and makes a very simple 
unit. The pump excels in high efficiency. 
In a description of it given in the current 
issue of ‘* Specification,’’ a different pump 
was illustrated by mistake as the Stereo- 
phagus. The illustration shown below is 
correct. 

The construction of this special centri- 
fugal pump is extremely simple, and 
follows generally the lines of the ordinary 
centrifugal pump, consisting of an im- 
peller placed in a volute casing. The pump 
has a single suction inlet. The impeller, 
which is of steel, and conical in form, is 
provided with scroll-shaped blades, and is 
adjustable axially, so as to take up wear. 
It revolves within a conical casing which 
is fitted with a renewable chilled iron liner. 
In close contact with the blades of the im- 
peller is an adjustable steel knife, re 
ing as. far as the point of the impeller, the 


face of the knife’ being sloped at 
the same angle as the face of the 
blades. When the pump is in opera- 
tion, all solid naterials entering 
the pump come in contact with the 


blades of the impeller and are immediately 
carried round until they reach the edge of 
the knife, by which they are cut to pieces. 

Should they not be cut small enough the 
first time to pass through the passages 
between the blades; they are carried round 
as often as required and recut to enable 
them to oy through the impeller. In the 
face of the conical casing a spiral groove 
is formed to receive any fibrous or other 
substance, thereby preventing such sub- 
stance from being jammed between the 
edge of the impeller and the casing. The 
cutting action of the impeller blades as 
they pass the knife is similar to that of a 
pair of scissors, inasmuch as they cut at 
only one point at.a time; the slicing up of 
any substance does not cause any per- 
ceptible shock. The wear on the knife is 
small and is compensated for by a screw 
attachment outside the pump. The effi- 
ciency of the pump is maintained even 
after long periods of wear by the simple 
expedient of advancing the impeller to- 
wards the conical casing. This maintain- 
ing of the efficiency is an extremely im- 
portant and valuable feature. 

This pump is equally suitable for deal 


ing with trade effluents containing Bhemuee 
tive matter of any sort, and the ‘self-clear- 


ing action makes it particularly suitable 
for ships’ use, as it will not noke with 
waste, rags, clinker, or other matter 
senerally found in bilge water. This 
feature renders the employment of a 
strainer unnecessary. 


The makers of the Stereophagus pump 
are Messrs. the Pulsometer Engineering 
Conipasty, Lid. of nr, Tothill Street, 
Westminster, and Nine Elm Iron Works, 
Reading. 
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OBITUARY, 


Mr. Robert O’B. North. 


We regret to announce the death of Mr. 
Robert O’B. North, architect, who died 
suddenly on Friday, the 14th inst., after 
a sudden heart seizure, at Messrs. Crittall’s 
Works at Braintree, at the age of fifty- 
four. Mr. North was articled to Messrs. 
Goldie, Child and Goldie, and for years 
served as their chief assistant before prac- 
tising for himself. He was responsible for 
the Rugby Town Hall, in conjunction with 
Mr. W. Hawke, and carried out several 
private works, all of a scholarly character. 
Mr. North possessed many friends, who 
looked upon him as a keen student. He 
was an original member of the A.S.P. 
Book Club, and it was with the deepest 
regret of all who knew him and enjoyed 


the personal charm of his friendship, that 


the sad news was received. 


Fohn Woolfall, F.RJ.B.A. 


Mr. J. Woolfall, who died on 
February 25 at his home, Briar Cottage, 
Formby, Lancs, in his seventy-first year, 
was born at Huyton, near Liverpool, and 
belonged to a very old Lancashire family, 
which for many generations lived at Wool- 
fall Hall, Huyton. He received his early 
education there, and served his articles 
with the late Mr. E. Davis, of Temple 
Court, Liverpool. Later on he was with 


Mr. C. E. Grayson, of 31, James Street, 


Liverpool, for many years as head assis- 
tant. In 1890 Mr. Woolfall entered into 
partnership with the writer at 60, Castle 
Street, Liverpool, and this association con- 
tinued up to the time of his death. Mr. 
Woolfall was elected a Fellow of the Insti- 
tute in 1903, and was President of the 
Liverpool Architectural Society during the 
period 1902-4. Of late years Mr. Woolfall 


had devoted his energies to the. planning 
and carrying out of a large number of 
premises for one of the leading banking 
companies, and for this he was singularly 
gifted. He possessed great planning 
ability, especially in commercial buildings, 
schools, and the like. He also had a singu- 
larly clear insight into all questions relat- 
ing to light and air and other legal points 
connected with the profession. His dispo- 
sition was of a most kindly and cheery 
character, and many clients, as) well as 
builders, would testify to the justness and 
uprightness of his dealings. Mr. Wool- 
fall was unmarried and lived with his only 
sister, whose devotion to him could not 
have been surpassed, and to her much 
sympathy has been extended. 


Mr. Rowland Plumbe. 


Mr. Rowland Plumbe, F.R.I.B.A., who 
died last week at Brondesbury Park, 
N.W., from heart attack, had reached the 
age of eighty-one, and had been in praic- 
tice for nearly sixty years. He was presi- 
dent of the A.A. in 1871-2, and member 
of the R.I.B.A. Council in 1876. He had 
designed many hospitals, schools, man- 
sions, and polytechnics, among his most 
recent works being the new headquarters 
of the Y.M.C.A. in Tottenham‘ Court 
Road, the premises of the Temperance 
Building Society on Ludgate Hill, the new 
Royal National Orthopzdic Hospital, 
Great Portland Street, and Napsbury 
Asylum for the Middlesex County Council. 


AN EXHIBITION OF FURNITURE. 

We reproduce this week photographs of 
some bedroom pieces, now on show by 
Messrs. Higgs and Hill, Ltd., Crown 
Works, Lambeth. This very interesting 
exhibition was reviewed in our columns on 
page xviii. in the issue of April 16. 
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RHEIMS’ CATHEDRAL: EXTEN) 
OF THE DAMAGE. 


In view of the conflicting reports whi 
have from time to time been publish 
with regard to the damage done to Rheir; 
Cathedral by the German bombardme; 
the following statement, which has be 
received (by the ‘‘ Daily Telegraph ae 
an authoritative source, 1s extremely in. 
resting :— 

Rheims Cathedral was built on the S} 
which tradition assigned to the baptism ' 
Clovis—an event which gave to the Kin: 
of France their tithés of  Rionemem} 
Chrétien and Premier Fils de l’Eglise, 
early became the coronation church of t 
Capetian dynasty, and to it Charles \ 
was brought by Joan of Arc to receive || 
crown and to save his country. It w,; 
considered to be one of the most noble a 
most beautiful examples of medize, 
architecture in Europe. It was thus ass 
ciated with the history, the patriotism, a 
the art of France in an exceptional degr 
and perhaps appealed more to the Fren 
nation than did even Notre Dame or § 
Denis. 

The western facade and portal ¢ 
severely battered, the greater number | 
the pinnacles of the southern front ha: 
been shot away, the roof has several ge) 
ing holes in it, the high altar is a forml« 
mass of débris, and the choir as such h; 
ceased to exist. The glass has entir¢; 
disappeared—some, indeed, has been pi; 
served, but most has been totally ¢: 
stroyed, All that really remains is t 
core of the fabric—probably considerat 
shaken and weakened—and the remar 
able series of statues within the west wa 
Nothing in the way of restoration has j 
beer begun, and the public are shown t 
church by a guardian who tells them th 
it will take a generation to repair it. 
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BOOMING EVENTS. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 24. 
Mhe Society of Architects, 28, Bedford 
are, W.C.1, general meeting. Paper 
Mr. Charles T. Ruthen, O.B.E., 
norary Examiner and Member of the 
uncil, on ‘“‘ Housing and Planning: A 
tional Policy,’’ 8 p.m. 
TUESDAY, APRIL 29. 
The Institute of Civil Engineers, Great 
orge Street, S.W.1. Ordinary meeting 
the purpose of a ballot of candidates 
election. 5.15 p.m. Annual general 
eting of corporate members only, to 
eive the report of the Council and to 
et the Council and auditors for the 
uing year. 5.30 p.m. 
TUESDAY, May 6. 

The Institute of Civil Engineers, 
eat George Street, S.W.1. Ordinary 
eting. Further discussion of the 
yers on “ The Electrical and Mechanical 
uipment of the All-Metal Cars of the 
nchester-Bury Section, Lancashire and 
tkshire Railway,’ by George Hughes, 
Tnst.C.E.; “All Metal Passenger Cars 
British Railways,” by Francis Edward 
bey, O.B-E., Assoc.M.Inst.C.E. 5.30 
n. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


April 30.—Bristol: Workmen’s 
Dwellings, 

The Housing Extensions and Town 
Planning Committee’ of the City Council 
invite designs from architects practising in 
the counties of Somerset, Dorset, Wilts, 
and Gloucester, for the erection of 5,000 
workmen’s dwellings. The Committee 
offer three premiums of £250 each, three 
premiums of £150 each, and six pre 
miums of £50 each. Particulars of the 
City Engineer, 63, Queen Square, Bristol. 
Deposit, £1 1s. 

May 5:-lpswich: Garden City Lay-out. 

The Ipswich Borough Council are 
prepared to receive competitive designs 
for laying out land on the lines of 
a modified gardew city. Premiums fifty, 
thirty, and twenty ° guineas. Deposit 
1os. 6d. Apply to the Town Clerk, Ipswich. 


Borough of Taunton Housing Scheme 
and Borough of Morley Housing 
Scheme. 

The Competitions Committee of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects 
request Members and Licentiates of the 
Institute not to take! part in the above com- 
petitions until a further announcement is 
made ‘that the conditions have been 
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brought into conformity with the Institute 
Regulations for architectural competi- 
tions, 

Members of the Society of Architects 
are requested not to take part in these 
competitions without first ascertaining 
from the Secretary of the Society that they 
have been approved by the Council. 

May.—Okehampton : Sites Plan. 

Okehampton Rural District Council 
offers a premium of twenty guineas for 
the best sites plan for forty houses to be 
erected in Dennis Park, Chagford, five 
acres in extent, the plans to be sent in 
before June. The successful architect will 
be engaged as soon as the approval of the 
Local Government Board can be secured 
for proceeding with the work. 

fune 16.-—Beverley: War. Memorial. 

The War Memorial Committee invite 
designs in competition for a war memorial, 
to be erected at a cost not exceeding 
43,000. A professional assessor ‘has been 
appointed to advise the committee.  Fur- 
ther particulars of Mr, Lockwood Huntley, 
the Public Library, Beverley, to whom de- 
signs are to be delivered by June 16, IgI9. 
No Date.—Newcastle: Lay-out of Estate. 

The Housing Committee of the New- 
castle-on-Tyne Corporation invite designs 
for laying out a portion of their Walker 
Estate on garden area lines, containing 
about 112 acres. Premiums of £100, £50, 
and £25. Conditions of plan of site from 
Town Clerk, and deposit of £1 1s. A. M. 
Oliver, Town Clerk, Town Hall, New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 

No Date.—Newark; Memorial Cross. 

It is notified that the War Memorial 
Committee of Collingham, Newark, invite 
designs for a memorial cross to be 
erected of Cornish granite or suitable 
stone. 10 is offered for the premiated 
design. _ For particulars apply to Mr. 
W. O. Merry, Collingham,- Newark. 

No Date.—Baildon: Housing. 

Baildon Urban District Council invite 
applications from architects. willing to 
submit competitive plans for a housing 
scheme to provide about a hundred houses 
on ten acres of land. Competition under 
the rules of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. Names to Mr. J. Bentley, 
Clerk to the Urban District Council, 
Baildon, Yorkshire. 

No Date.—London: War Memorial. 

Designs and estimates are invited for 
erecting a war memorial at Smithfield 
Market. 200 names. Cost not to exceed 
£750. For further particulars apply to 
M.+T.J.,63, Long“Lane, E.C.s. 


ENQUIRY ANSWERED. 


Books on Construction. 

DEMOBILISED writes: “I should be 
grateful if you could recommend a series 
of books dealing with the structural side of 
architecture. To whom should I| apply for 
a set of the London Bye-Laws (Build- 
ing)?”’ 

—“ Building Construction,’”’ by Chas F. 
Mitchell, should contain all that our corre- 
spondent requires. If, however, he wishes 
to obtain more special information, he 
might usefully consult “ Brickwork and 
Masonry,” by the same author ; “ Modern 
Practical Carpentry”? or “Modern Prac- 
tical Joinery,’’ by George Ellis (the above 
published by Messrs. B. T. Batsford) ; or 
“Concrete Plain and Reinforced,” by 
Taylor and Thompson (published by 
Chapman and Hall), for details concerning 
those particular materials with which these 
works-are concerned. The London Bye- 
‘laws..can be: obtained from the~L.C.C., 
Spring Gardens, S.W. 
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THE WEEK’S NEWS FROM FAR AND NEAR. 


Bricks to: Meet All Needs. 

Major Astor (Parliamentary Secretary 
local Government Board) informed Mr. 
Carew in the House of Commons, on 
April 14, that there was in hand a suffi- 
ciency of ordinary bricks to meet all pre- 
sent requirements, 

National Gallery. 

On Thursday, April 17, the large 
English Gallery, No. XXV., was re- 
opened. It contains a _ representative 
series of works of the British school of the 
seventeenth and. eighteenth centuries, 
arranged on the system which the trustees 
propose to follow throughout the building. 


Royal Academy of Arts Architectural 
School, 

The Royal Academy Architectural 
School, which was closed in December, 
1915, for the duration of the war, will re- 
open on Monday, April 28. Candidates for 
admission should apply to the Registrar, 
or to the Master of the School, at the 
Royal Academy. 

Trade Mark Competztion. 

Messrs. Robert Ingham Clark and Co., 
Ltd., state that over 400 applications have 
been received for conditions and instruc- 
tions relating to their 100-guinea trade 
mark competition, which closed on_ the 
12th inst. Many designs have already been 
received, and the competition bids fair to 
be a complete success. 

Factory Extensions. 

Yeovil Town Council has passed plans of 
extensions to the premises of Petters, Ltd., 
enginers, at Reckleford.—Extensions are 
to be made to the works of the Tees Fur- 
nace Co., Middlesbrough.—Extensions, in- 


cluding a new foundry, are to be carried 
out at the machine-tool works of William 
Asquith, Ltd., of High Road, Well, Hali- 
fax.—Barnsley Town Council has passed 
plans of extensions at the Borough Foun- 
dry for Reedham Bros. and Brown. 


British Light Railways. 

Up to December 31 applications to the 
Light Railway Commissioners for the 
sanctioning of schemes under the Acts of 
1896 and 1912 represented a total of 5,051 
miles of lines. Applications have been 
granted by the Commissioners for 2,272 
miles, while the orderssconfirmed by the 
Board of Trade authorised the construc- 
tion of lines aggregating 2,101 miles. Only 
about 900 miles have, however, been 
actually constructed, of which 550 are on 
lands acquired and 350 on roads. 

Land Settlement (Factlities) Bill. 

In the House of Commons, on April 14, 
Colonel Sir A. Griffith-Boscawen moved 
the second reading of this Bill, which has 
for its primary object the settlement on 
the land of ex-service men. In addition 
to acquiring the land, he said, houses and 
buildings had to be erected, and fences put 
up. There will be therefore much build- 
ing work of sorts to do; and the Bill, 
which was read a second time, cannot fail 
to react on the land laws in general—bene- 
ficially for building, let us hope. 

Appointments in Scotland. 

Mr. A. D. Hoxton has been appointed 
architect for the new houses to be erected 
by the Town Council at Lochgelly, Fife, 
and Mr. Thomas Rutherford is appointed 
consulting architect to the District Com- 
mittee, Dunfermline, for new houses. The 
scale of payment is to be that drawn up by 
the Institute of Architects, as may be 
modified by the Local Government Board. 
For the Central District Committee of 
Stirlingshire many houses will be built at 
Bonnybridge, Bannockburn, and _ else- 
where, and Mr. David) W. Glass, Ard- 
rossan, takes up the position of whole-time 
architect and surveyor at a salary of £550. 
A very large outlay falls to be expended by 
the Eastern District Committee of Stirling 
County Council, and the post of architect 
has to he filled up soon. New buildings of 
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considerable size to be erected inclu 
cottage hospital at Motherwell. The, 
penditure is estimated at £30,000, anc} 
Town Council have the question in h, 
There is also the construction of a | 
school for Rosyth, near Dunfermline, } 
Dunfermline School Board has the i” 
prepared, the approximate cost bh; 
£40,000. 
Delegates from Brazil as Guests oj) 
federation of British Industries, 

Mr. W. S. Barclay, of the Federatic | 
British Industries, sailed on April 16 
South America to act as a Special (; 
missioner to conduct. back to this cou; 
the Brazilian delegates who have 
appointed by the Brazilian Governme; 
undertake a tour to this country as | 
guests of the Federation. Mr. Bai, 
was attached to the recent Missior 
Brazil under Sir Maurice Bunsen. Aj} 
end of the present tour of these Braz, 
delegates the Federation intends to se 
permanent Commissioner to Brazil as | 
of its Overseas Commissioner Ser > 
This policy of bringing delegates |; 
abroad to this country will be contii( 
by the Federation, thus fostering frie 
relations between British manufactt : 
and potential customers from all over| 
world. 

The Architectural Assoctation 6 
Ireland. 

At a meeting of the Architectural #) 
ciation of Ireland held on April 11 at: 
South Frederick Lane, Dublin, Mr. A) 
bald McGoogan read a paper on the ji 
of the two Mossips, the Irish eightee | 
century medallists. Mr. McGoogan tr< 
the work of these two celebrated |: 
artists from the beginning of a pé! 
which is full of interest to the studer| 
art, and by a series of well-chosen lan! 
slides gave a very entertaining and | 
minating exposition of all that these | 
men, father and! son achieved. 


THE ASSESSORS IN THE ‘ DAILY EXPRESS” MODEL HOMES COMPETITION. 
The room is in the Goupil Galleries, and, reading from left to right, the portraits are of Mr. A. E. Richardson, F.R.IL.B.A., Mr. William Dunn, F.R.LBA 


and Mr. Henry T. Hare, P.R.I.B.A, 
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Civilisation and Architecture 


WVJORDSWORTH, a critic ot rare penetration, in 
discussing the work of another poet, decided 

that it was not zzevztable enough. _Architec- 
ire, among all the arts, bearing in excess the impress 
«thought and labour, eminently demands this quality, 
6e time will sooner or later resent its insincerities. It 
sould be as inevitable as that which it interprets—the 
jogress of civilisation. 

In considering this progress, we must view the 
‘orld, the old world, as a whole, since history has so 
itermingled the fortunes of its parts. And in doing 
4, while employing the term o/d, we must ‘be careful 
j preserve our sense of proportion. Looked at 
istorically, as a process in evolution, the Greek state, 
‘e Roman state are modern, and modern not only in 
‘spect of their position in history, but modern in the 
‘ct that their interests are our interests. while the 
aportance of religion, of family, and of law, as 
‘undations of the State, were as established then as 
‘ey are to-day. 

No civilisation has been so eager, so comprehensive, 
ot expressed itself by its arts, with such sympathy, 
‘ch inevitableness. From Greece. the Roman 
»sorbed as much as he was capable of understanding 
hile developing a system of law and government, 
«tending from the Euphrates in the East to the Rhine 
ithe West. Upon the overthrow of Rome in the 
lurth century, the removal of the Roman Court 
{ Byzantium and the installation of a Pope in the 
man capital, a blight descended upon the West 
hich was destined to warp intellectual development 
wt five hundred years. Greek art and literature, 
‘hich Rome -had hitherto maintained, were crushed 
ut by ecclesiastical fear and prejudice, by the Popes 
4 the one hand, and their vassal emperors on the 
oa Dark Ages, so these lost centuries are fitly 
Jed. 

Byzantium remained Greek in spirit, so far as it was 
owed expression. It was an ancient and important 
‘reek colony. Its influence upon Roman basilican 
‘chitecture was productive of the Romanesque style. 
‘ut the philosopher and scholar were banned, and 
jese found a home in the East, in Persia, in Syria. 
he Greek masterpieces were translated into Persian 
ad later into Arabic, and these the conquering 
aracen carried with him along the coast lines of 

urope and Africa until he reached Spain. It was a 
atical time. He penetrated far into the Frankish 
ngdom, but was happily checked at Tours in 723 
” Charles Martel, and so completely defeated, that 
‘l his hopes of a European conquest outside of Spain 
‘ere at an end. But he was destined to effect an 
itellectual conquest of the first magnitude. Durng 
‘e minth and following centuries Spain became the 
juntain whence the West received the new learn- 


. 


ing which soon spread to the Universities. The 
name of the Saracen Averroes, foremost among the 
“ schoolmen,’’ who represent the actual dawn of the 
Renaissance, 1s significant. In so far as the elements 
of this invasion were represented by the pure Arab, 
their result was nothing but ravage and desolation. 
The Arab has never built anything, nor concerned 
himself with other literature than the Koran. But the 
Saracens were a mingled horde. The term merely 
indicates that they were dwellers in the East. Saladin, 
in “The Talisman,” and Othello, whose story belongs 
to earlier times than Shakespeare’s, represent types 
that are doubtless true. 

Aristotle, claimed by Dante as “the master of those 
who know,” became paramount in his influence. 
Chaucer’s “ Oxford Clerk,’’ “for him was hefer at his 
beddes head, twenty bookes clothed in blake or red of 
Aristotle and his philosophie, than robes rich.’’ His 
logic and rhetoric appealed to the ecclesiastical mind, 
which hoped thereby to place the doctrine of transub- 
stantiation upon an incontrovertible basis, while the 
stimulus given to scientific investigation was acclaimed 
in other directions. That this logical and investi- 
gating attitude had an effect wpon a developing archi- 
tectural style must be assumed. The logical develop- 
ment of the vault, with its thrust and counterpoise, 
was the governing principle in such a style, and it was 
indeed pushed to so logical a conclusion that the vaults 
often collapsed. 

The evidence pointing to the vault, and cruciform 
plan also, being, in the first place, worked out by 
Syrio-Greek builders, is now generally accepted. The 
prestige enjoyed by Viollet-le-Duc has afforded a long 
life to his pronouncement that Gothic architecture was 
a phénombne spontané. We must now think differently. 
M. Marcel Dieulafoy, the author of “L’Art Antique 
de la Perse,” and an authority of the first importance, 
says that “if Roman architecture is due to the complex 
and indirect action of Byzantine art upon the Roman 
basilica, Gothic architecture is an evolution of Roman 
architecture provoked by the direct and actual contact 
of Europe with Asia, and by the substitution of Persian 
influence for the Byzantine.” The civilisation then 
that established pointed architecture is Persian, a rival] 
civilisation to Greece, but Hellenised by Alexander 
and Latinised by Roman conquest. A style moulded 
and strengthened by the more virile Frank and 
German temperament, but—and the fact is signifi- 
cant—the further north it gets the less magic it 
exercises. The pure German, indeed, was the last and 
the least of the Gothic builders. The art is for the 
most part an alien art, exquisite as 1t may be. The 
science is Greek. 

Hitherto Greek had been an unknown tongue. With 
the commencement of the fifteenth century the Greek 
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language reached Italy, while, following the sack of 
Constantinople by the Turks, numerous manuscripts 
found their way west and filled the libraries of the 
Medic: princes. Drama, philosophy, poetry were 
read in the original. Albove all, Plato became more 
widely known. Aristotle had taught the arts of pure 
reason, but “la ccur a ses raisons, que la raison ne 
connait pas.” Plato revealed the soul as an inalien- 
able possession. The Renaissance, the term 
usually applied to the fifteenth century, not ill 
describes the period, whatever its earlier foreshadow- 
ings may have been. We had sown our wild oats. A 
deeper life ran through all thought and speculation. 
New worlds were discovered, and opinion dared to 
question what had hitherto been held inviolate. The 


spent of the Reformation was abroad, and a king hay 
dared to beard a Pope. Here was indeed a ney 
world, and one that was again Greek in essence, |. 
it surprising, then, that it found and still finds it 
expressions in a form of architecture that is Greek n 
essence also? ‘This civilisation we still enjoy. It i 
enriched by fresh outlooks, by other terms of though 
and art. 

We have in our nature a temperament sometime: 
referred to.as the ‘Celtic temperament, a quality 
creative of great beauty. This will always find expres 
sion. But an architectural style must be inevitable 
with its roots deeply planted in the past, that it may 
bear fruit and prosper. ; 


CLs 


Notes and Comments 


High Tide of the Housing Movement. 

HE interest in housing has reached unparalleled 
intensity. Although by this time it must have 
been discussed in its every phase and detail, 

the newspapers are still flooded with criticisms and 
suggestions, from which, however, the distillation 
of the sweet essence of wisdom would be a tediously 
slow process. There is in fact too much talk and 
too little action. It is therefore the more gratifying 
to note the unequivocal success in every respect, so 
far as it has gone, of the very practical enterprise 
undertaken by the “Daily Express’’ and “Sunday 
Express’’ in arranging a mode! homes competition. 
That its sequel, the exhibition which Mrs. Lloyd 
George has consented to open on May 19 at the 
Central Hall, Westminster, will attract an enormous 
number of visitors—they are even estimated in 
millions—there can’ be no doubt, for the public 
appetite for such a display has been whetted to the 
keenest possible edge. We are happy in the oppor- 
tunity to give in this issue, together with the 
assessors’ awards in the Professional Section, a 
complete set of illustrations of the premiated 
designs, and we hope to be able, on a future 
occasion, to illustrate some of the models that will 
form so interesting a feature of the exhibition. Last 
week we were enabled, through the courtesy of the 
promoters of the competition, to give a portrait group 
of the three assessors—Mr. Henry T. Hare, Presi- 
dent of the Royal Institute of British Architects; 
Mr. William Dunn, F.R.I.B.A.; and Mr. A. E. 
Richardson, F-R.L.B.A. This week we show (p. 271) 
an interesting. snapshot of Dr. Addison,  Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board, examining 
a model house in the studio of the artist who 
is producing models for the Central Hall Exhibition. 
Dr. Addison has achieved his high reputation for 
very practical statecraft so rapidly that his features 
are less familiar than those of many public men of 
much less distinction, and we are glad to present so 
unconventional and naturalistic a portrait of the 
Minister who has so large a share in shaping the 
destinies of national housing. The exhibition, which 
will be inaugurated by Mrs. Lloyd George at 3 p.m. 
on May 19, will remain open from 10 a.m. to 9 p-m. 
each day until June 14. Our stand at the exhibition 
will be No. 11, where many of our chief publications 
will be displayed. 
The L.C.C. and the Expansion of London. 

Another noteworthy practical step is that of the 
London County Council in deciding to acquire as 
a site for housing the Dover House estate at Roe- 
hampton. This estate, which comprises about 
143 acres, includes the two mansions known respec- 
tively as Dover House and Putney Park, and the 
cost 1s stated at £120,000, which is regarded as a 
“very reasonable’? price. As the area is supposed to 
be too large to warrant development as a working- 


class estate exclusively, the needs of a “ mixed com. 
munity ’’ are to be considered, and it will be exceed. 
ingly interesting to see how this problem in town 
planning will be solved—whether by segregation 0} 
by mixture of the classes. For this is a matter or 
which there 1s a sharp division of opinion, one party 
holding that the comparatively well-to-do and th 
relatively poor should mix more freely, while anothe: 
maintains that incompatibles are best kept apart 
and, in fact, refuse to associate, the poor being a: 
determined as the less poor to hold aloof the one 
from the other. A singularly inept objection to the 
scheme when it was brought before the Council wa: 
that it was too remote from the motor-bus service! 
But the sage objectors had momentarily forgotter 
the wise saying about Mahomet and the mountain 
We commend the courage of the Council in thus add. 
ing, as it were, an annexe to London, with the fan 
prospect of relieving the congestion in North 
Lambeth and in Southwark. This done here and ir 
other areas, the ground will be cleared for further 
developments, and in due time the expression “con: 
gested London ”’ will have no relevancy except as a 
well-nigh incredible memory, savouring strongly ol 
squalid romance. 
Inviting Tenders from Architects. 
Local authorities, especially rural district councils, 
must be carefully watched when they are exercising 
the housing powers entrusted to them. That those 
powers will not always be exercised in the right spirit 
is evident from an advertisement which a_ corre. 
spondent has clipped from a Welsh local paper te 
send to us. The advertisement is addressed “Tc 
Surveyors and Architects,’’ and in it “Applications 
are invited for tenders for the preparation of plans 
and specifications for the erection of houses for the 
working classes under the Housing Acts, and tc 
staperintend the erection of such houses.’? Our corre- 
spondent complains that “after four lean years, when 
architects were at last hoping that some of the 
housing schemes would be entrusted to experienced 
and qualified men, it is disappointing to find that 
most of them in rural districts are given to road 
surveyors or estate agents.’’ It 1s worse than disap- 
pointing; it is nefarious. It is, of course, uncertain 
that a road surveyor will get this particular job ; but 
he ought not to be allowed the chance. He should 
not be thus tempted to bid for it. The terms of the 
advertisement, however, are an implicit invitation to 
the odd-job man, and a virtual exclusion of the 
architect ; for the council should be informed, it 
they are not already aware of it, that no genuine 
self-respecting architect will tender for work. 
Professional etiquette, the regulations of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, and a sense of pro- 
priety alike forbid such undignified conduct. Any 
instance of a local authority’s attempting to ignore 
or to override this wholesome discipline should be 
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-omptly brought to the notice of the Institute, which 
ould put all its weight and influence into direct 
id vigorous protest. Our correspondent’s letter 
mcludes with this passage: “If the Institute 
alised what country architects have to contend 
ith, they might be persuaded to abandon their 
struse discussions and concentrate their energies 
‘st of all on Registration ’’; with which view we are 
hearty and entire agreement. 


Removal of Government Controls, 


Uncontrolled industry 1s now in sight. On Satur- 

ay night it was announced by the Press Bureau that, 
ith but few exceptions, control of the sale and 
stribution of commodities will be abolished on 
ay 31 at latest. This proclamation, however, is 
iodified by the statement that “ restrictions on imports 
ad exports, which have been already largely 
iduced, are the subject of special action by the 
fovernment, and are not covered by this announce- 
ent.” Brass and copper, bricks and cement, gas 
ad electricity supplies, and timber, had been 
«controlled under earlier orders, and the new order 
ves not directly concern the building industry, unless 
pn and steel, and machine tools can be said to have 
tat effect. Indirectly, however, the influence on 
jilding will be immense; since industry of all kinds, 
bing about to go forward at full speed. will make 
havy demands on the builder. Fuel and gas, glass, 
trol, pitwood timber, turpentine substitute, and 
several other commodities in which we are less directly 
cncerned, are still under restriction; but full libera- 
pn of trade cannot now be much longer deferred. 


Municipal Whitley Ccuncils. 


To Whitleyise local government is to work 
nders. Yet the feat has been performed, and the 
ist meeting of the joint industrial council for local 
ithorities’ non-trading services, representing local 
«thorities as employers, and the manual workers 
aployed by them, has been held at Caxton Hall, 
‘estminster. Local government was rather less in 
ied of this humanising process than were most other 
aploying agencies, since the employee with a griev- 
-ce could bring it to the notice of the electorate, 
ccasionally with dynamic effect which had _ its 
iverberations even among the permanent officials 
io were the real employers. Whitleyism might be 
epected to weaken this influence by removing all 
icessity for it, but there is more probability in the 
spposition that the employees will cling fast to this 
vapon and find fresh uses for it. How it will affect 
lunicipal trading remains to be seen ;: for it is 
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notorious that the workers, who will now have a voice 
in the management, are in favour of “ direct employ- 
ment of labour,’’ they being the only persons who 
benefit by it. If, however, the genuine trade union 
spirit of live-and-let-live, as fostered by Whitleyism, 
duly prevails, an immediate effect should be that 
neither the contractor nor the architect is eliminated 
from corporation housing schemes, or from any other 
undertakings by public bodies. That the representa- 
tives of company-owned undertakings in gas, water, 
tramways, and electricity supply should be included, 
as well as corporations, in the industrial councils for 
these enterprises is a decision rich in promise for the 
ultimate cessation of municipal trading. Further, 
Whitleyism should get rid of the “contractual 
referee ’’—the corporation official invested with arbi- 
trary power to give judgment in his own favour on 
disputed issues. The great virtue of Whitleyism is that 
it unites forces that have been hitherto opposed ; and 
if this effect becomes as general as the latest applica- 
tion suggests, the effect will be comparable to that of 
the introduction of frictionless bearings. 


Mr. Ernest Newton, R.A. 

Mr. Ernest Newton’s election to full membership 
of the Royal Academy, which was announced in the 
morning papers of Saturday last, was more welcome 
than surprising. It is an honour that has been richly 
earned and too long deferred. No one will grudge it 
to Mr. Newton, whether the dominant feeling about 
him be referable to his engaging personality, to his 
strenuous services to ‘his brother architects and to 
architecture during peculiarly difficult times, or to his 
splendid work as an architect inheriting but by no 
means slavishly following the traditions of his great 
master, Norman Shaw, in whose office Mr. Newton 
spent six plastic years. To him it has been given to 
excel in that particular department of architecture 
which is the only one in which Britain can for the 
moment claim pre-eminence—the only department in 
which she is the admiration and exemplar of foreign 
countries. In domestic work, that peculiarly 
embodies and reflects the English genius for home- 
building, Mr. Newton is unexcelled—his disciples, 
whose name is legion, would say unrivalled. Bullers 
Weod, Chislehurst; Redcourt, Haslemere; Glebe- 
lands, Wokingham ; Ardenrun Place, Blindley Heath, 
and many another masterpiece of domestic work, are 
so many credentials for the honour and recognition 
that Mr. Newton has earned for hmself and for 
architecture. We extend our congratulations to Sir 


William Orpen, Mr. Frank Brangwyn, Mr. Adrian 
Stokes, and Mr. W. R. Colton, who go up to mem- 
bership with Mr. Newton. 


DECORATIONS FOR PEACE; SOME ORJGJNAL SUGGESTIONS. 
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From the Builder's Point of View 


By ERNEST J. BROWN; Director, London Master Builders’ Association. 


HEN the Report of the Joint. Committee 
W upon Industrial Unrest was. approved 
unanimously at the great meeting at 
Central Hall on April 4, it was generally believed 
that very quick action would be taken by the Govern- 
ment towards carrying out the resolutions arrived at, 
but the wheels of the Government departments run 
very slowly. This is very unfortunate, because 
public interest, which has been very keen up to the 
time when the report was produced and agreed to, 
is rapidly waning, and the whole matter is being 
quickly forgotten. 
Unrest in the Building Industry. 

Not only that, there still continues to exist a great 
deal of unrest in various sections of the building 
industry. Officials of the trade unions may do all 
in their power to see that agreements are loyally 
carried out, but the rank and file are too apt to throw 
over their officials and take the law into their own 
hands. This sort of thing is happening every week. 

It behoves every employer to abstain carefully 
from agreeing with any section of the operatives to 
vary or depart in any way from the agreements 
which exist, no matter what expectations there may 
be that any alteration is contemplated. There are 
certain clients, evidently with a superabundance of 
money, who take a delight in sneering at a firm that 
says it cannot get more than a certain number of 
men upon their jobs owing to shortness of labour, 
and who tell their builders to “pay the men more 
money—then you'll get all the men you want.”’ 


NATIONAL HOUSING SUGGESTIONS: FIG. 5, 


Apparently it never occurs to such clients that th, 
would be the first to cry out if similar treatm: 
were meted out to them in their own trade. Are 
tects can materially assist builders in a matter | 
this sort, by appealing to the better instincts of th 
clients, as itis quite apparent that actions of this kj: 
result in serious unrest, and tend to undo all the go 
that has come from the adoption of constitutio: 
methods arrived at~ between employers 4; 
employees. And here I would like to impress up 
our architects the great importance of engaging o1 
the federated employers, who can be trusted to abi, 
by all agreements entered into between their Assoc 
tions and those of the trade unions, thus avoid’ 
friction, and tending to peaceful and successful we. 
being carried out upon their contracts. 

The “All-in’’ Scheme. 

There is a strong movement on foot, known | 
the “all-in” scheme, which sets up the princi, 
of all employers of building-trade labour, a 
all operatives, belonging to their respective tra 
organisations. The Industrial Council for 1: 
building trades has set the movement on foot, a’ 
the various constituent parts of each side have giy 
their adherence to such a scheme, so soon as t 
details can be threshed out and agreed. The sai 
principle has already obtained acceptance at t 
hands of several other great trades, and there is 
doubt that its adoption would be the means of mc 
harmony existing on both sides ; for one of the m 
serious troubles that employers have had to fe: 
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A subsidiary roof as an applied structure; good effect when intervening wall is of similar material. 
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during the last few years was caused by the non- 
federated employers, who, time after time, departed 
from the usual customs ruling in the trade, and out- 
bid the legitimate builder for labour, by offering all 
sorts of conditions on the top of the agreed hourly 
rate of wages. The time when such malpractices 
could be adopted is fast coming to a close, and 
unfederated employers will find they must toe the 
line with their federated brothers in the craft, or they 
will be up against trouble which they will not be able 
to combat. It is curious to find that a war was neces- 
sary in order to convince employers that they should 
act in unison, and not take advantage over one 
another in the manner indicated. 
Control of Building Materiats. 

So much has been written lately upon the subject 
of release of building materials from all control, in 
order to get the trade going upon a more normal 
basis, that I do not propose to inflict anything further 
upon readers of the “Journal’’ upon the subject, 
except again to warn would-be clients that it is of no 
use holding back building work in the expectation 
of a reduction in cost. The reasons for this advice 
were given in a previous article (issue for March 26, 
p. 187). 

Many questions are being daily hurled at the 
heads of the various Ministers in the House of 
Commons with reference to rélease of materials, or 
to the orders placed by the Minister of Supply, to 
all of which, answers are given of a_ very non- 
committal character, none or which has, so far, had 
the result of speeding-up building work generally ; 
but there are indications that the industry is becom- 
ing more lively, and that ordinary building work is 
increasing. One of the greatest troubles is, for the 
moment, the great congestion upon the railways. 
There are hundreds of empty trucks to be seen upon 
various sidings, yet the railway authorities state 
that material cannot be moved owing to the shortage 
of trucks! The matter has been placed before the 
Controller of Supplies with a view to action being 


taken tc remedy the trouble, and there seems to be 
reason for hope that the transport difficulties may 
shortly be overcome. 
_ Lrouble with the Electricians. 
_ A serious position has arisen with the electricians 
in London, which may have most disastrous effect if 
the operatives do not behave in a more reasonable 
spirit. They are refusing to work alongside with 
non-union men, in spite of the fact that the working 
rule agreement distinctly states that “no exception 
shall be taken to the employment or non-employment 
of any workman on the ground that he is or is not a 
member of an organised trade society.’ The posi- 
tion 1s, therefore, precisely similar to that which 
obtained in the building industry of London in 10913, 
when the operatives treated a similar agreement as a 
“scrap of paper,’’ and the great strike, culminating 
in a national “lock-out,’’ took place ; the lock-out 
being a drastic measure in defence of a principle 
which none should depart from—namely, the 
adherence to an agreement which has been entered 
into by both parties ; and the appeal to the employers 
in the electrical trades for the moral support of 
builders must be granted, or Bolshevism in a bad 
form may become established in the industries of 
this country, through sectional strikes of this 
character. The electricians threaten to cut off the 
electric supply of firms that engage non-unionists. 
How Architects may Help. 

It thus becomes plainly apparent how urgent is the 
necessity for the Government to take up the Report 
on Industrial Unrest, and set up the machinery which 
would be able to deal with the present position. To 
prevent the industrial strife that seems imminent em- 
ployers in our industry must stiand shoulder to shoulder, 
and, with the help of the conscientious officials— 
and they are many—of trade unions, do all in their 
power to allay the spread of the gospel of socialism 
in its worst form. Our architects can do a great deal 
towards this end in the way I have, already sug- 
gested, by supporting only the federated builders. 


Photo.: Nathanicl Lleyd, O.B,L, 


NATIONAL HOUSING SUGGESTIONS: FIG. 6. 


A subsidiary roof as an applied structure; bad effect when intervening wall is of different matcrial, 
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JHE ARCHITECTS: 


VER twenty years since, in a.little court near 

Red Lion Square, I chanced upon a copy of 

“The First Book of Architecture,’ by Andrea 
Palladio, with an appendix touching upon doors and 
windows by Le Muet, done into English by Godfrey 
Richards. It is the fifth edition of 1693, the first 
having been published thirty years earlier. Queen 
Anne had been reigning for seven years when the 
quarto volume passed into the hands of its second 
owner who, judging from sundry writings on many 


of the pages, must have been an idle apprentice. This . 


youth wrote a fair hand, as the flyleaf shows. Twice 
at the top of the page the name Edward Key appears, 
and beneath two further signatures: 
Edward Key His Booke. 
Edward Key His Booke. 
Agust ye 25th, 1709. 

On the other side of the page is written in the same 
flourishing hand :— 

Whose Booke is this if you would know 

in letters two I will you show.. The first is E 

to all men’s sight, the next 1s’K to spell it right, 

but 1f you chance spell amiss, look underneath, 

and there it is. 

Edward Key His Booke. 

The next owner, John Wedge, judging from his signa- 
ture, was eminently an honest carpenter of Ware’s 
time—probably he referred for twenty years or more 
to the rules and demonstrations explained so minutely 
by Godfrey Richards. Of the book’s subsequent 
adventures through the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries no clear evidence is forthcoming, until chance 
and the inviting stall of a shabby bookshop brought it 
into my hands. 


I have an especial affection for this book because 
it treats of windows, and fenestration of every 
sort is my hobby. There is another reason, for two 
months previous to the idle scribbling of Edward Key 
a very important Act of Parliament concerning the 
treatment of windows in London and Westminster 
had been enacted. All of which I will speak of in due 
course. Most architects have a taste for the double- 
hung sashed window. Possibly the standardisation of 
this type of glazing will receive offic‘al sanction in the 
near future, for its advantages are many. The curious 
thing is, no satisfactory explanation as to its origin is 
forthcoming. There were certainly instances of 
sashes sliding vertically as early as 1604 ; a case is 
afforded of one working between moulded mullions at 
Wickham Gourt, in Kent. Inigo Jones was conver- 
sant with the idea, but it was not until the closing years 
of the seventeenth century that the wooden mullion 
and transom with leaded casements gave way to 
improved sashed windows. For a long period the 
theory of both sashes lifting was not under- 
stood. At first the upper one was fixed. in fact, 
there_are some old houses in London and others 
at King’s Lynn where such examples are still to 
be seen. The lower half of the window when raised 
was Kept at various heights by means of a series of 
notches, and a catch to hook into them. The glaziers 
of Pepys’s day must have had a busy time in such a 
period of insecurity. The next improvement is 
thought to be of Dutch origin; in this the lower sash 
was suspended by a weight and line, which moved 
over a pulley. the groove for the weight being worked 
out of the sol’d and moulded frame. The sashed 
windows at Hampton Court with panels of bevelled 
glass marked the next advance. 

* * * * 


Dr. Martin Lister, who persuaded Jacob Tonson 
at the Judge’s Head, near the Inner Temple Gate, to 
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publish an account of “A Journey to Paris in 1698,” 
describes his delight when he saw the sash windows in 
the house of Marshal De Lorge. “ The Marshal very 
obligingly showed us his own apartment, for all the 
rest of the house was full ot workmen. He showed 
us his great sash windows; how easily they might be 
lifted up and down, and stood at any height, which 
contrivance he said he had out of England, by a small] 
model brought on purpose from thence, there being 
nothing of this poise in windows in France before.” 


Harris, in his description of London, 1699, speaks 
of “Shash Windows,’ and Moxon, in “ Mechanick 
Exercises,” of “Shas Frames and Shas Lights.” From 
this period the success of the double-hung sash was 
assured. In 1704 it was introduced, in the facade next 
the river, at Clare Hall, Cambridge, and a writer in| 
“The Tatler,” 1710, states, “The whole house well 
wainscotted and sash’d with 30 sash lights.” 


After Marlborough’s campaigns there ensued a 
revival of building in the same way that Waterloo gave 
place to speculative activity, and a similar course is 
predicted at this present. Restrictions on haphazard 
methods became more stringent in Queen Anne’s 
time, as will be seen from the following brief cita- 
tion :— 


“By an Act of Queen Anne it is directed that after 
the first of June, 1709, no Door, Frame, or Window- 
frame of Wood, to be fixed on any House in London 
or Westminster, and their Liberties, shall be set nearer 
to the Outside Face of the Wall than 4 inches; nor 
shall any Brick-work bear or be placed upon Timber, 
or any Sort of Brickwork, excepting upon Plank and 
Piles, where Foundations are bad, on Pain of 3 
Months’ Imprisonment, without Bail or Mainprize.” 
By the year 1730 the outside frame had, so far as 
London and Westminster were concerned, given place 
to the frame set within a 44 in. or ag in: reveal. In 
the country the outside margin of painted wood with 
a cover moulding lingered on until 1837, and in some | 
places as late as the year of the Great Exhibition. 


* * * « 


Sashed windows and marginal or inset frames need 
to be considered from certain points of view when any | 
particular des'gn is in the making. In an office 
building or a structure of vast scale the sashed 
window becomes fussy. Cockerell realised this in his 
design for the Sun Fire Office, and McKim remem- 
bered it for his sky-scrapers. The frame set within 
the 44 in. reveal has come to be considered the best 
treatment for the windows of houses in London Town, 
but there is no objection to the plastered reveals of 
Gower Street—an innovation of the early years of the 
last century. For the country the choice of outside 
frame or frame inset within the 44 in. reveal is optional. 

I have seen both clumsily treated. The outside frame _ 
is not entirely weatherproof, and can only be:made so 
at some expense, but the frame set within a 4} m. | 
reveal is a sound proposition. My readers will question | 
this. and raise dissentient voices. I have an answer 
ready. If the construction of an aeroplane is a com- | 
promise, why. is the same theory inapplicable to a 
window? In Cornwall I have seen some excellent 
eishteenth-century houses having window frames set 
within the reveal. The old builders, however, con- | 
trived with ingenuity to retain the desirable margin of 
white paint by increasing the frame to show four or 
five inches instead of a paltry strip ; the resultant effect 
embodies all the characteristics of the earlier tradition | 
with the practical qualities of the later. 
AEQDO. 
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AWARDS IN THE “DAILY EXPRESS” 
AND “SUNDAY EXPRESS”? MODEL 
HOMES COMPETITION. 


N this competition, which closed on April 14, 
| prizes to the value of £1,000 were offered to 
professional architects, and to the value of £500 
to amateurs. The assessors were Mr. Henry T. Hare, 
PRIB.A., Mr. William Dunn, F.R.I.B.A., and Mr. 
A. E. Richardson, F.R.I.B.A., whose portraits we 
gave in last week’s issue. Their awards in the 
Professional Section are as follows :— 
Class I.: Cottages for 
Unskilled Labourers. 
mat (4200), Robert J. 


McBeath, Sale, Man- 
chester. 

2nd (£100), Walter 
Rosser, M.S.A., -Aber- 
gavenny. 


3rd (£50), Gateley and 
Parsons, Birmingham. 
Geass //.- Cottages for 

Skilled Artisans. 

Ist (4200), Harold E. 
Moss, A.R.I.B.A., London. 

2nd (4100), Alexander 
T. Scott, Muswell Hill. 

3rd (450), H. Towns- 
hend Morgan and C. 
Cowles Moysey; 
A.R.I.B.A., London. 

Class III.: Houses for 
Clerical Workers, Etc. 

Ist (4200), L. E. Cole, 
A.R.I.B.A., Newmarket. 

2nd (4100), Frank Birch, Wolverhampton. 

mia (450), Ralph H. Byrne, M.R.I.A.1,, and T. 
George-Smith, Dublin. 

The premiated designs are illustrated in three of our 
supplementary plates, and on pages 272-280. 

For awards in the amateur section, see page 284. 


Dr. Addison inspecting models similar to those made for the “ Dai y of the 
Express” Exhibition, to be opened by Mrs, Lloyd George at the 
Central Hall, Westminster, on May 10. 
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THE SUPPLEMENTARY PLATES. 


Entrance to Tunnel, Buda-Pesth. 

FE hill on which the fortress and the royal 
chateau at Buda-Pesth are built is pierced by 
a tunnel for ordinary traffic, and the entrance 
Is a notable example of architectural character 
imparted to an_ essentially engineering scheme. 
Information as to who were the authors of the work 
is for the moment lacking ; but it seems quite 
obvious that we have here a happy instance of the 
association of engineer and_ architect. Although 
the gradually diminished 
voussoirs to the arch, and 
the shape of the arch it- 
self, may be regarded as 
a departure from pure 
classicality, it cannot be 
denied that they give 
vigour and individuality 
to the design. The decora- 
tion above the keystone, 
and the happy effect of the 
two sunk panels, give fur- 
ther life to a rather strik- 
ing example of courageous 

adaptation. 


Design for a Large Store 
on an Island Site. 

This design, by Lieut. 
L.H. Bucknell, A.R.LB.A., 
is a very happy solution 
modern  require- 
ments of the problem set. 
It is graceful and simple 
in composition, but the long stretch of masonry in 
the upper part would have been more successful if 
the weight had been carried down on to the supports 
to the intermediate entrances. The circular pavilions 
on the roof, connected by a pergola, give a very 
pleasant effect of unity to the design. 


Housing and Planning: A National Policy—With Special 
Reference to Wales® 


BY CHARLES T. RUTHEN, O.B.E.. F.R.I.B.A., M.S.A. 


HE universal appreciation of the serious 
character of the housing problem, and the 
realisation of the fact that a real and satis- 

factory solution can only be attained upon national 
limes, renders it necessary that the whole subject 
shall be approached with a new and comprehensive 
dutlook. 

A national policy of housing and planning as 
anderstood by most people is simply a multiplied 
application of a local or parochial policy—in other 
words, the adoption of that principle in respect of 
1ousing and planning, which in the past has been 
30 disastrous to national life, to commercial and 
industrial development, and so productive of the 
greatest social and industrial problems with which 
mperial and local authorities alike are to-day faced 
—the nett result of a blind following of a system 
unsuitable and unsatisfactory. 

The criticism of housing methods which has been 
growing year by year, and latterly of the broader 
and more serious subject of planning, has been, that 
ooth have been faulty ; that no structure, whether 
the individual house or the group of houses, whether 


| *Extracts from a paper read before the Society of Architects on April 24. 


the small estate, the town or district, can be satis- 
factory, however well each individual unit is made, 
unless the design as a whole is properly conceived 
and well executed. aN 
Used in its comprehensive modern sense “housing ’’ 
does not mean house building, just as in the same 


sense “planning ’’ does not mean house planning. 


A National Policy Defined. 

Broadly stated a national policy of housing and 
planning is that which is designed to direct and 
control the social and industrial development of the 
country ; which has for its object the development of 
all that is best in national life, at the same time pro- 
viding for the social needs of the people, and for the 
utilisation of nature’s gifts to the fullest extent ; such 
a plan to be preceded by a regional study of the 


national resources placed in their true historical 


perspective and foreshadowing their potential 
development in the future. 

It may be, and has been, suggested that the study 
of housing and planning is for the architect and 
surveyor only, and that such matters are not the 
concern of other people. This is quite a fallacy, and 
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the period through which the nations of the world are 
now passing is proving to be one of bitter education 
in this respect, as unfortunately in many other 
TeSpects: 

Scientific progress for the past few years has been 
going forward in leaps and bounds; but with 
destruction and death as its motive and with a great 
harvest of untold misery and suffering as its legacy. 
One of the greatest defects of the hfe in pre-war 
days was that strange indifference in the communal 
sense to the public weal; the personal consideration 
of matters in a selfish spirit—the spirit lacking that 
essential corporate consciousness. 

Modern Social Conscience. 

Scientific inventions and industrial improvements 
upon the material side have made it possible to obtain 
better houses, and therefore what would satisfy 
housing reformers of fifty years ago would be cast 
aside as quite unfit and unsuitable to-day. The won- 
derful spread of knowledge and, resulting there- 
from, the vivified social conscience have caused an 
inquiry to be made into conditions around us, and 
has made us conversant with matters which were 
unknown to our forefathers. The same education 
and social conscience have produced in the minds of 
the dwellers under improper conditions, a feeling of 
discontent and of bitter resentment against less 
unfortunate members of the community. 


The Importance of the Lay-out Scheme. 

Housing, therefore, in its generally accepted sense, 
should be good housing; but further than this, hous- 
ing in its little understood sense means the “ scheme 
of lay-out,’’ the placing of the home in its proper 
and rightful place; the public housing of the com- 
munity as well as the private housing of the 
individual citizen, the commercial and industrial 
housing of the worker, where he or she toils in the 
working hours of the day. 

It is therefore very .clear that in any great 
national scheme, as indeed in any purely local 
scheme, housing cannot be divorced from planning ; 
both terms, housing and planning, being used in 
their full and complete sense, their national meaning 
and import being fully realised and understood. 

Segregation to any. real extent of housing from 
planning; separation of housing in its meaning as 
affecting the homes of the people, from housing in 
the sense of providing the workshops for the people; 
the study of the homes only and not of the work- 
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shops, or of the workshops and not of the homes | 
the study of housing as it affects sections of the com 


munity only; all lead to the narrow, unreal] 
unsatisfactory, unsocial and uncommercial y 
national life, and bring into being problem 


momentous and grave, both in respect of social anc 
industrial evils. 

The disposition and arrangement of any area wit! 
an eye to the future development of the minera) 
resources of a district, the importance of encouraging 
productive work as a pleasure in life, and not solely 
as a mechanical means of increasing wealth ; the 
retention to the greatest possible extent of the 
amenities of nature ; the broad outlook in regard te 
future needs and requirements, the consideration o/ 
one district in relation to neighbouring districts. 
the correlation of districts with each other, and the 
interplay of rural and urban interests, as well as the 
interdependence and linking up of all in the proper 
scheme of national development ; are all matters 
which, unfortunately for national life, have not in 
the past received proper and due consideration. 


Housing in Relatzon to National Life. 

It is extremely doubtful whether housing and 
planning in a great national sense, in this country at 
any rate, have been fully grasped or even studied. 
Certainly the vital bearing of these subjects upon the 
national life and character has perhaps not even yet 
been fully appreciated. 

During the years immediately preceding the out- 
break of the war a certain revival had taken place 
here and there, in matters of housing and planning ; 
but only because conditions had assumed in most 
crowded industrial areas a state eminently dangerous 
to national life. The period of enforced inactivity 
in matters of housing, since the opening of the great 
war, has produced what can only be described as 
a state approaching industrial revolution, and the 
heavy burden under which this country at present 
labours has been increased to a grievous extent by at 
least a quarter of a century’s narrowness of vision, 
in the civic and corporate sense, and the refusal of 
the people through their proper representatives to 
grapple with a menace of ever-growing dimensions, 
hedged round by ever-increasing difficulties. 

The Creed of the Housing Reformer. 

The creed of the true housing reformer and of the 
modern ‘town-planner- may be set out very concisely 
as “more light and air, more space and beauty, and 
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reater accessibility.’’ The tenets of this creed are 
yplicable in their full meaning to a sound national 
sticy of housing and planning. 

By common consent much greater care must be 
yown for the housing conditions of the people in the 
vars immediately following the Declaration of 
ace than was shown in those preceding the out- 
eak of the great world-struggle. It cannot be 
spected that the great problems of housing and 
anming in the immediate future will be satisfac- 
rily handled by that form of isolated effort so 
yaracteristic of pre-war days; rather will the 
ssired results be obtained by a great co-ordinated 
tional effort. 

Every house should have its own. plan, and 
though it is possible to make one plan serve 
x many houses—a_ proceeding unfortunately 
io often followed—that is’ not so with a 
jwn. Each town should have its own plan, 
ad what may be satisfactory for one town may 
found quite unsatisfactory for another. That 
san should be “made to measure,’’ for one can 
arcely conceive it possible for a plan suitable for 
he town to fit in with the conceptions of the citizens, 
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the geographical conditions, the physical charac- 
teristics and the industrial requirements of another 
town. As with town planning, regional planning is 
in the true sense the art which should give concrete 
expression to the underlying personality, as it were, 
possessed by each town and each district within the 
region. 

No housing scheme should be embarked upon 
unless it forms part of a town planning scheme, and 
no town planning scheme should be decided upon 
unless it forms part of a regional planning scheme, 
and one would like to say that all regional planning 
schemes should form part of one great national 
scheme. The proper development of the national 
resources, agricultural and industrial, mineral and 
metalliferous, should form the foundation of the 
study of a national scheme. 


The Full Meaning of Town Planning. 


Amongst the confusing maze of national and local 
problems, rendered the more difficult by the varied 
and complex needs and characteristics of particular 
districts, there stands out pre-eminently the need of 
some form of town and regional planning. The full 
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meaning of town planning should be understood, if 
the principles governing this art are to be intelli- 
gently applied to regional planning as the prelimi- 
nary to a grand scheme of national development. — 

The possibilities of town planning in a district 
and. of regional planning in a country, it will be 
generally admitted by all students, are illimitable. 
The full significance and importance of the aims, the 
possibilities and far-reaching consequences and 
effects of a proper regional plan appear so great as to 
suggest the revolutionising of modern ideas of 
national life. 

All the evils associated with defective housing— 
and their name 1s legion; all the deadly results of the 
lack of light and air ; the immense sums spent 
annually upon street widenings and other improve- 
ments, are the direct outcome of the old-fashioned 
methods of simply allowing towns “to grow.’’ The 
direct results of the old-time systems are the exist- 
ence within the heart of all great communities of 
great public institutions ; monuments of the failure 
of modern enterprise. 

Each owner lays out his particular. estate as best 
suits himself without the slightest regard to the neces- 
sities of adjoining areas, whether built upon or 
unbuilt upon ; without the slightest regard for the 
claims of the districts as a whole, or indeed, the 
town in which his particular estate is situate. In fact 
no consideration is given to the necessities of the 
future, excepting of course in so far as such are likely 
to lead to additional profit to the owner in question. 
I do not desire to lay the blame for this state of affairs 
at the door of individual estate owners; it is the 
system which is and has been at fault, root and 
branch. 

It is only too well known that wide streets are 
planned and constructed where narrow ones would 
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suffice, and narrow roads unfortunately so often ex), 
where wide ones are required. The requirements , 
a thickly populated community are to-day served 
how badly is only too well known—by facilities — 
the shape of. main arteries and other essential pub] 
services that were considered sufficient, and perha 
were quite satisfactory, for the needs of the town | 
district in the early stages of its growth. The serio 
character of the housing problem to-day, in so { 
as unhealthy and over-crowded areas are concerne, 
and in fact, in so far as is concerned the scarcity ( 
dwellings, has its genesis in the extraordina; 
deficiencies of the town plan upon which the affect. 
areas have been developed. 


Nothing to be Gained by Overcrowding. 


It has yet to be realised by owners and others th; 
there is absolutely nothing to be gained by oye 
crowding. The cramped condition of the industri 
of this country and the congestion of the busine 
centres of populated districts, and the serious pn 
blems resulting from these disabilities, are all due { 
7 narrow outlook in the early laying out of ¢} 
and. 

The rapid growth of certain areas during the la) 
two centuries took place, as is now unfortunatel 
too well known, in the absence of any proper coi 
sideration of the needs of great communities in th 
matter of health, attractiveness and convenience. 

The overcrowding of the land has so long bee 
considered a necessity that people are only tc 
slowly realising that this long-practised principle 
in reality defective, uneconomical, and in every wa 
wrong. The cramped character of many arterit 
through thriving and thickly populated districts, th 
congestion of railway facilities at great industri: 
centres, added to the mutilation of the beauties o 
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‘ture, the pollution of rivers and streams and the 
hitting out of views, are all the result of the ill- 
asidered and haphazard manner in which districts 
ie been allowed to develop. 


The Necessity for Regional Planning in Wales. 


n many of the important hilly districts of Wales 
| physical conditions render isolated area-planning 
est disastrous. Future improvements and develop- 
eats are rendered almost impossible by discon- 
sted and disjointed planning. Perhaps the most 
»ortant feature of these hilly districts, rendering 
‘prehensive regional planning so. essential, is that 
my arteries, destined to carry the ever-growing 
‘fic of a thriving neighbourhood, are, owing to 
} physical characteristics of the region, the old 
trow valley-highways as originally laid down 
on the limited flat ground at the base of the valley. 
{is, therefore, of the utmost importance that 
ional planning on a most .extensive scale should 
, adopted for the purpose of linking up upon 
sional lines a chain, as it were, of well-considered 
«m planning schemes. ; 


[he scattered crowded mining and manufacturing 
ages in the valleys, clustering round the pits and 
irks have produced very special and difficult traffic 
»blems. These products of old-style planning are 
,standing examples of the crying need of.a better 
tem. Lhe main arteries before referred to, 
signed in their inception as accommodation roads 
¢ the farmers, have now become the only means 
. communication between one busy district and 
other, for heavy and light, for slow and_ fast 
ific. They are narrow to a dangerous. degree, 
ctuous and devoid in many instances of . foot- 
WS. 
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The Linking-up Area Plan. 

The. imperative prelude of any and of all great 
housing schemes is a properly conceived and well- 
considered area plan. This plan may affect a com- 
paratively small section of a town or district, but 
such an area plan should of necessity form a link 
only in a greater town plan, and in the natural and 
reasonable sequence of things this town plan should 
in turn form a link in a greater regional planning 
scheme. By these means only will it be possible to 
properly control and order the true national develop- 
ment of the great tracks of undeveloped land in this 
beautiful country. The unspoilt regions will then 
be snatched from the mutilating hand of present-day 
methods. After the Declaration of Peace there will 
probably be required not far short of one million 
houses in England and Wales ; of this huge number 
perhaps one-tenth at least will be required in Wales, 
or 75,000 in the towns and 25,000 in the country. If 
the blunders of the past are to be avoided all these 
houses should be erected under town-planning 
schemes. So far the efforts of local authorities in the 
direction of town planning within their own boun- 
daries are good and will continue to be good, so far 
as they go ; but there 1s required more urgently a still 
greater activity in the direction of independent town- 
planning schemes upon the part of local authorities, 
and an urgent call for a national scheme supplement- 
ing and co-ordinating all town-planning schemes. 

The control of the national regional planning 
would necessarily have to be undertaken by some 
central body, say a Welsh Town Planning and 
Development Commission. This commission should 
take over much of the authority now exercised by the 
Local Government Board, and should be a small 
body of experts of great experience in town plan- 
ning, housing and industrial problems. 
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OLLOWING are extracts from the circular. ‘of- the 

American Institute of Architects, mentioned by Mr. 

Whitaker in his article on “How Should Architects be 
Paid?’ in our issue of April- 16: 


General. 

A system under which the architect charges a fixed pro- 
fessional fee for his personal services, and in addition charges 
his various expenses at cost, is both logical and flexible. 
When the study of a problem is started, the work can be 
analysed with approximate accuracy, as to the degree of 
personal service involved, and a sum agreed upon that is 
mutually satisfactory as a fee for the personal, professional 
services of the architect. This amount is guaranteed and 
can therefore reasonably be reduced to a minimum. 

The cost of draughting and other expenses of the architect 
involved in the performance of this service, including all 
overhead costs, are charged to the owner. at cost. The 
owner trusts the architect to spend economically the money 
invested in the building, and will be equally willing to trust 
him to expend economically and wisely, as well as honestly, 
the much smaller amount involved in draughting and other 
costs. 

Determination of Fee. 

The fee should be determined according to the personal 
service demanded. In each case the architect should con- 
sider the intensity of personal service to be required of him, 
the length of time during which such service is to be 
rendered, and the responsibility involved in such service. 
No fixed percentage of the cost can be adopted by which to 
determine the fee. The service demanded in connection 
with a private residence will manifestly be more exacting and 
greater in amount in proportion to the expenditure involved, 
than in connection with a warehouse. Each architect must 
therefore decide upon his individual scale by which to deter- 
mine his fees, which would naturally approximate the amount 
he would expect to clear, under reasonable conditions, if he 
were working on the usual percentage basis; taking into 
consideration, however, that the fee is guaranteed and need 
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American Architects’ Fees 


not be increased to take care of any uncertain items | 
expense; but rather~ can be reduced to the reason: | 
minimum. 

It is also to be borne in mind that while the fee has be 
determined in connection with an estimated cost of the we: 
it is not to be-affected by any difference between this estim ¢ 
and the actual final cost of the work. If the scope of | 
work is changed so as materially to increase or diminish , 
intensity, duration, or responsibility of service, then ) 
agreement with the owner should be modified to fit the 1 
conditions. If the conditions of service remain unchano| 
the fee remains unaffectea by the actual final cost of | 
work.* 

Draughting. 

By “cost of draughting’”’ is meant the actual sums Dp: 
to members of the office force, other than the architect ;. 
the clerk of the works, for draughting, writing specificatig. 
and supervising the construction of the work. | 

The cost of draughting on any piece of work will hay, 
varying relation to the cost of the work, dependent on | 
character of the undertaking (obviously less for a wareho- 
than for a hotel), and also dependent on the architect's of! 
administration, that is, the scale of salaries paid, the co. 
pleteness or incompleteness of drawings and specificatio , 
etc. It can only be estimated by each architect for himsi, 
in the light of his own experience. 

Charges for draughting by the architect himself sho)! 
not be made under this item. The fee is for the perso:| 
service of the architect. If it is his custom.to do a consid! 
able amount of draughting, or if a particular piece of wi 
will involve an unusual amount of his own time for origi)| 
design or detailing, the fee should be accordingly increas)| 
It is not proper under this system for the architect to obti. 
profit otherwise than from his professional fee. 


* When the cost or scope of the work may not with reasonable accu. acy 
determined in advance or is likely to change, the fee may be a percentagi| 
the cost instead ot the fixed amount. It will then automatically adjust it: 
as the scope of the work changes, The percentage charged, as in the casi’ 
the fixed fee, varies according to the amount and character of serv 
required. 
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ARCHITECTURAL AND BUILDING INTERESTS IN PARLIAMENT, 


By OUR SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE IN THE HOUSE OF 


MLIAMENT has risen for its Easter 
foliday. Some critics appear to think 
so holiday is needed. It is easy to 
se and not so easy to realise that a 
rer’s life is a fairly strenuous one, 
/ with correspondence, committees, 
ttendance on debates, the average 
ser has no difficulty in putting in a 
yight hours week in four days. 
. to this is added a fifth day, then a 
end journey to his constituency—in- 
‘¢ perhaps some hundreds of miles of 
_-with a meeting or two at the end 
‘it may perhaps be conceded that a 
days’ break is not excessive. The 
|. days are, I have no aoubt, in the 
(ity of cases heavily mortgaged. 
+s of business to look after. Further 
ngs in the constituency. Deputa- 
from some of the many interests 
sd by recent legislation. The legis- 
evill be lucky if he secures two or 
‘days’ real holiday. 
‘atever may be said of the need for 
‘sed production in other branches of 
iry, the House of Commons cannot 
urged with restricting output during 
ist two months. On Wednesday, 
,other members, I attended Mr. 
yy Speaker to the House of Lords 
ur the Royal Assent given in ‘‘ quaint 
jan French ”’ to no less than thirteen 
; These were mainly of a minor 
ter, with the exception of the Naval, 
fry, and Air Force Service. Act; but 
idition to these measures, which are 
‘ctually passed into law, measures of 
ist importance have been introduced, 
re well advanced. The Health Bill 
issed all its stages. The Ways and 
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FRONT ELEVATION 


Communications Bill is well through Com- 
mittee. The Rent Restriction Act is law. 
The Housing Bill, the Land Settlements 
Bill, and the Land Acquisition Bill have 
passed through second reading, and when 
the House resumes its sittings on the 29th 
the committees will at once turn their at- 
tention to the detail consideration of these 
measures. 

It has been a memorable Session for all 
the interests concerned in constructional 
work, It is a preiude to a period of almost 
voleanic activity that must follow. In 
this transitional period from war to peace 
it is clearly the intention of the Govern- 
ment to display the same ruthless uncon- 
cern for private interests that characterised 
their war measures, The end is the thing. 
The means adopted are to be such as will 
bring the end into speedy view. Whai- 
ever stands in the way—private ownership, 
public control, contract, agreement—must 
give way if the interests of the case demand 
it. No private interest, no vested right, 
is to impede the advance of the Govern- 
ment to the goal marked out by its pro- 
gramme. England is in the re-making. 

From some points 6f view the process 
is prosaic, even tame. No _ gladiatorial 
combats on the floor of ‘the House enliven 
the proceedings and thrill the community. 
With the best will in the world to oppose, 
the opposition—from whatever source it 
comes—is robbed of its sting by its always 
semi-acquiescence in the necessity of the 
end proposed and the appropriateness of 
the means employed. This has its effect 
on the country, no doubt, which is apt to 
suppose because there is little conflict in 
the House that little is being done; 


COMMONS 


whereas the reverse is true. The more 
prolonged, the more furious the debate, 
the less the outcome; and nothing can be 
more truthfully said than that if ordinary 
party conditions had prevailed in the 
House, and it had been possible to employ 
the obstructive tactics of a powerful 
Opposition, not one-fourth of the legisla- 
tion of this Session could have been 
advanced to its present stage. Some 
there are who perhaps think this would 
have been no evil. There still remain in 
the House, and probably in the country, 
those who regard legislation .as no cure for 
social and political ills, who would leave 
ill alone and trust to time and events. 
These are out of tune with the spirit of the 
age. Few agree with them. Whether 
for good or ill, it is clear that in the period 
before us a new structure of society will 
be planned, and will be inhabited by a 
spirit conscious and informed with a will 
to direct, control, and guide the activities 
of man along ways mapped out to a deter- 
mined goal. 

All roads, it is said, lead to Rome. It 
is certain that all roads to social recon- 
struction lead to the land, and it will soon 
be realised that the land measures of the 
Government are really the foundation upon 
which the new structure of society is to be 
erected. These measures will be debated 
with the most intense interest during the 
committee stage. They turn upon two 
main questions: (1) The method of 
acquiring land; (2) the cost at which it 
can be acquired. | Nobody who has not 
had to deal with the acquisition of land 
can have the faintest conception of the 
difficulties that stand in the way of its 
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acquisition for public purposes. I com- 
mend to any one who is interested in this 
subject the reports of the Committee on 
the Acquisition of Land. They are not 
only admirable in their statement of the 
problem, but they contain in the form of 
schedules and appendices a most com- 
plete analysis of the procedure involved in 
the compulsory acquisition of land. There 
is a mass of legislation on this subject 
which urgently needs consolidation. It is 
contained in something like ninety general 
Acts, in most of which the procedure of 
the Lands Clauses Acts of 1845 is followed 
with numerous modifications and amend- 
ments in subsequent Acts which mark the 
general progress of feeling on the question 
of land acquisition, I think it would be 
fair to say that the general principle of all 
this legislation is to make the private in- 
terest paramount, and put the onus and 
the burden of proving public necessity as 
heavily as possible upon authorities. In 
view of the preponderating influence of the 
land-owning class in the community, it is 
not unnatural that this legislation should 
exhibit these features: but it would be 
idle to pretend that the real power of public 
opinion is not now swung in the opposite 
direction, and ‘is not more inclined to 
think that the burden of resisting the 
demand for the satisfaction of public wants 
should be placed upop the private in- 
dividual, It will be necessary to prevent 
the passage of this opinion to the point of 
unfair and inequitable dealing, and this 
may be hoped for in view of what is an 
undoubted fact, that a new spirit has 
arisen and there does exist a common 
desire to find a solution of our social diffi- 
culties which, without an undue disregard 
of private rights, will secure for the com- 
munity the facilities it must have. 

On the matter of cost, too, it may be 
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hoped that a fair solution may be found. 
In the debate on the Land Settlements Bill 
those members of the House who are in- 
terested in land owning undoubtedly 
showed a disposition to meet the situation 
caused by the inflated value of land in a 
reasonable spirit. The problem is, shortly, 
this: It is agreed that land, with other 
forms of property, has increased in value 
as the result of war conditions. © It is 
perhaps not too much to say that the 
appreciated value of real property in this 
country is not far from £2,000,000,000, It 
is at such a time of high values that, by 
the circumstances of the case, the State is 
forced into the market. No one can fail 
to appreciate the effect on public opinion 
of the spectacle of landowners, however 
unwillingly (and I fully believe that many 
of them are entirely unwilling) reaping a 
rich harvest out of the necessities the war 
has brought upon us. It is a situation 
calling for the most careful action, and it 
may be for some self sacrifice on the part 
of those whose property is réquired. I 
hope that in the passing of the Bills 
through Committee the conflicting in- 
terest of the landowner and the community 
may be resolved, and a fresh evidence 
given to the country of the sincerity of the 
Government, and the new spirit that 
animates those who hold the key to the 
door of public prosperity and contentment. 


HOUSING BILL IN COMMITTEE: 
THE QUESTION OF? COS# 


On April 14 the House of Commons 
went into Committee on the expenses re- 
solution in connection with the Housing 
and Town Planning Bill, Sir E. Cornwall 
in the chair. 

Dr. Addison, President of the Local 
Government Board, said it was difficult to 
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state a definite figure as to the amo 
quired, as it was not possible to «, 
present actually how many houses | 
be built in the three financial years - 
amount of the actual cost. On the; 
that 100,000 houses would he €> 
during the current financial year, ai) 
in the following year, and 200,000 | 
year after, at a cost of £500 or £600 i 
and allowing for the authorities j 
could borrow for themselves, the cj 
expenditure involved would probah. 
4#125,000,000 in respect of those auth 
who could not borrow for themsely| 
the cost of each house was £500; i) 
would be £150,000,000 if the cost of | 
house was 4600. As to the rents 

charged, they would vary a grea | 
according to locality. It had to be re- 
bered that the houses would probably, 
good deal better than existing houses, | 
Local Government Board proposed to, 
to local authorities in the near futur 
their guidance, a general instructior| 
they ought to aim that at the end ¢| 
seven-year period 1927 the rent s\ 
be at least equivalent to a commercial: 
or at least two-thirds of the present o| 
building. Certain allowances would ; 
to be made for expenses. The ce 
management ought not to be more } 
5 per cent., and the cost of repairs s| 
not be more than 10 per cent, durin | 
whole period. On that general ha’ 
was probable that they might antic!| 
at all events in the seven-years peri, 
contribution of 5s. per house. He 1} 
‘through the scheme, during the three: 
period he had mentioned, they would | 
provided half a million houses. A lc 
5s. per week on 500,000 houses y_ 
ultimately mean an annual contributi| 
£6,500,000 in aid of the housing sch: 
that was including the yield of the p! 
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».. The loss falling on this year would 
pexceed £500,000. 

r. G. Locker-Lampson asserted that 
, Government were making financial 
snises to local authorities and public 
ity societies before they had received 
giamentary authority to carry them out. 

N. Chamberlain asked for an assur- 
7 that the Government were not depart- 
«from the promises made on the one 
»| to the local authorities and on the 
Ir to the public utility societies. In his 

ion the possible cost of the scheme had 
7 m greatly under-estimated. If in Bir- 
sham they raised rents’ from a pre-war 
e of 6s. 6d. to, say, gs., there would 
* loss of something like £20 per annum 
1, house of this character . At that rate 
iningham would have exhausted its 
\ liability before it had built 1,000 
yes, whereas the city wanted 50,000, 
5 local estimate was that 5,000 houses 
i, be built in Birmingham in a year, 
the Committee would see that the con- 
‘ition from the local authority would 
‘simply trifling compared with what 
eld be exacted from the State. 

Adamson objected to money being 
nributed by the State to public utility 
eties, housing trusts, and other persons, 
y particularly he wanted to know who 
«‘ other persons ’’ were. 
|}. Addison considered the provision 
‘ig power to bring in the public utility 
«ties and housing trusts in order. to 
iment the number of houses was a wise 
« He shared the regret that it had not 

possible to get the rules and particu- 
rprinted in time for the debate. The 
vial contribution would be voted each 
“ by Parliament, which would thus 
«cise control. They must regard local 
vorities as having the first claim, but 
« had gone a long way towards assist- 
coublic utility societies. 
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MANCHESTER ARCHITECTS AND 
LOCAL HOUSING. 


Like ‘other great cities, Manchester is in 
the throes of a house famine. The 
shortage of small houses there is indeed 
exceptionally acute; it is reckoned that to 
meet the want at least 17,000 houses 
must be built in the near future, and that 
of these 10,000 must be put in hand at the 

sarliest moment. Those who know Man- 
chester will not need to be told that ‘the 
city is grappling with the matter energetic- 
ally. Sites are being purchased and 
schemes pushed on rz :pidly for submission 
to the Local Government Board. In this 
work the Manchester Society of Architects 
is taking a large share, and a very interest- 
ing plan has been devised for co-operation 
betw: een that body and the city authorities. 

When it became clear that immense 
local housing schemes must be taken in 
hand the society approached the Housing 
Committee, and offered their services col- 
lectively towards the furtherance of the 
undertaking. This offer was welcomed 


by the committee, and conferences took 
place between representatives of the 
Housing Committee, the City Architect’s 
Department, and the _ society, at 
which ‘the following working arrange- 
ment was devised, Each building 
estate is to be treated as a 


separate whole and placed in the charge of 
a prominent Manchester architect, nomin- 
ated by the president of the society. The 
architect so nominated is to prepare a 
general scheme for the lay-out of his 
estate, with the assistance of a sub-com- 
mittee of architects selected partly by him- 
self and partly by the council of the 
society ; while for the design of the actual 
buildings additional architects will be 
attached to the sub-committee, the inten- 
tion being to entrust a larger or smaller 
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area to. each man, so as to secure local 
uniformity with the vs iriety due to the 
working of many different minds, the sub- 


committee having general control and 
securing co-ordination, These schemes, 


with the lists of architects suggested by 
the society for each estate, will be subject 
to the approval of the Cor poration, and 
the heads of the estate _ sub-committees 
will, with the president of the society as 
chairngan, constitute a central architec- 
tural committee in constant touch with the 
Housing Committee of the Corporation 


and the city architect. Though it is the 
wish of the City Fathers that the work 


should be given as far as possible to Man- 


chester architects, they do not make this 
an absolute Sahice ment, nor does the 
society propose necessarily to confine its 


list of recommendations to its own mem- 
bers exclusively. 

The architects engaged will, besides pre- 
paring all necessary drawings and specifi- 
cations, give the usual professional super- 


intendence to the buildings they have 
severally designed; but the city architect 
will have complete charge of all the 


financial side of the business, such as the 
allocation of contracts, the settlement of all 
accounts, and possibly the purchase: of 
certain materials; as well as being respon- 
sible for all road-making, sewering, water, 
gas, and electricity supply, and so forth; 
and will further exercise a general super- 
vision over materials and construction. 
Fees are to be paid on the scale proposed 
by the Local Government Board for 
housing schemes. Of these the city archi- 
tect will tale one-third, the remainder 
being paid to the council of the society, 
who will distribute it among the archi- 
tects engaged on the works. 

[We commend the example of the Man- 
chester Society of Architects to the atten- 
tion of local associations.—Eps. A.J.] 


MOUSES FACING SOUTH. 


SECTION AA 


[ MATERIALS. 


CLASS 2: SECOND-PREMIATED DESIGN, SOUTH ASPECT. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

The Future of Architecture. 
(Continued from No. 1208, page 259.) 
Following are further citations from Sir 

George Gilbert Scott, made by Mr. John 
Mutray, F.R.I.B.A.,,the first portion of 
whose letter appeared in our issue of 
April 23: 

‘“ The variety of those. sciences and the 
multifarious duties which, according. to 
Philibert de l’?Orme, pertain to the archi- 
tect, have necessarily encouraged the rise 
of subordinate artists. each with special 
attainments, and each able to afford him 
assistance. in his practice. It was quite 
impossible for one man to combine in his 
own person all the arts and sciences which 
the ancient architect. was supposed — to 
master; an ordinary lifetime is not. long 
enough to acquire them. If one dared to 
advance a proposition, that the architect 
whom Vitruvius drew was an ideal repre- 
sentative creation—the genius of a trained 
band of workmen—and not an individual, 
the practice of the Middle Ages would 
serve to support it; and that practice was 
founded directly on Roman_ precedent. 
During this century, indeed ever since the 
Reformation, no individual has pretended 
to the possession of practical experience 
in even half of the arts and sciences which 
constituted architecture in its ancient 
sense.. British architects during the two 
preceding centuries, and in the early years 
of the present one, were largely indebted 
to foreign draughtsmen for the design of 
some of their best works; and they have 
invariably been what are now known as 


general practitioners. They were cer- 
tainly not accomplished or effective 


draughtsmen, The abilities in this re- 
spect of Sir Christopher Wren, who was 
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Surveyor of- His -Majesty’s Works—the 
Office of Works of his time,:as.Mr. Mit- 
ford once happily called him—would not 
command much’ respect at a _ Royal 
Academy Exhibition of the present. day. 
No one, in fact, supposes that Wren 
executed with his own hand the drawings 
prepared for the design and execution of 
the numerous edifices with which his name 
is identified. Yet, even to the practised 
eye, all those edifices possess an extra- 
ordinary family resemblance, an absolute 
harmony of conception; and the majority 
of them are excellent examples of architec- 
ture. If one cross to Paris to examine 
the Porte Saint-Denis, of which Francois 
Blondel, who began the practice of archi- 
tecture at the age of forty-seven, was the 
architect ; or the dome of the Invalides by 
J. H. Mansart, who built the palace of 
Versailles and a host of other State works, 
it is similarly difficult to believe that such 
men made the drawings for the design of 
those buildings. It is certain, moreover, 
that Sir William Chambers was not what 
is called a draughtsman, though Somer- 
set House, the finest building of the kind 
in London, is known to be his master- 
piece. All such, men were surveyors in 
the modern sense of the term, and liable 
to be described by Mr. Norman Shaw as 
‘commission agents.’ Hence there is 
nothing extraordinary in the assertion that 
there have been persons—surveyors rather 
than artists or craftsmen—who, being men 
of judgment, position, and means, have. so 
used: their opportunities and so exercised 
their natural abilities of a scientific rather 
than an esthetic nature, to produce 
architectural monuments of which their 
posterity is proud.”’ 


‘The surveyor-architect who employs, 
not a ghost, but draughtsmen, to make 
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drawings for the buildings with the des, 
and superintendence ‘of which “he js 
trusted, is ordinarily a successful ‘pr. 
titioner. Why is this so? Ta pi 
words, is his success due to the in 
cible ignorance of the British public, 
matters of art; or to their understand | 
better what they really want than - 
artists who abuse them? His success 
mainly due to the fact that many clie 
believe they will be better treated by }, 
in matters of construction and ‘sanitat } 
than by the architect who professes to 
an artist only. 720. | 
“Others who have more than a Sup) 
ficial knowledge of the businéss of arc. 
tecture, prefer to employ an architect y} 
is also a surveyor (in other words, }| 
Norman Shaw’s ‘commission agen) 
because they know that he will person:| 
plan the drainage and general’ sanit| 
arrangements of the house they wish} 
possess ; that he will plan the ironwork - 
quired in the construction, calculate |: 
scantlings and the weights of the gird: 
andi joists; that the specification of |); 
works will be written under his immedi) 
direction, and. tthat he very probably 3| 
take out the quantities himself; ay} 
lastly, a by no means unimportant item | 
an architect’s duties, that he will be a} 
to decipher the contractor’s hieroglyph} 
after the house is finished and he is ¢al| 
upon to settle the accounts. Further, } 
may be reasonably assumed that |: 
‘architect and surveyor’ will persona’ 
survey the works in progress because | 
tastes lie that way—that is, in the direct) 
of the scientific and practical side of | 
architect’s duties. But, then, the desig| 
Will the architect and surveyor design | 
well as the architect and artist? © 
(Zo be continued.) 


ASPECT. 


THE 


NEEKLY HOUSING RETURN. 


‘he weekly return issued by the Local 
yernment Board of schemes promoted 
slocal authorities for the provision of 


 king-class 


houses 


shows 


that the 


vity which began when the terms of the 


}-ernment’s 


financial 


younced is well maintained. 


chemes 


assistance 


were 


Submitted. —The number of 


remes for building sites submitted to 
} Board for approval in the week April 6 
April 12 was sixty-four, making, with 
» schemes previously submitted, a total 


1757- . 
reconsideration 


cemes, nine of the 


awn. 


ede’ 


Pot 


Owing, however, to adjustment 
ot certain 
have been with- 
The sixty-four site schemes sub- 


earlier 


sted during the week were promoted by 
ynty-four local authorities, and comprise 


= acres. 

Urban. Acres. 
swellty U.D. (8 : 
to 2s 115.92 


hampton C.B.. 102.00 
wiley Regis U.D. 


[2 72.50 
‘oy C.B. (3 sites) 47.00 
wiley U.D. ........ 44:00 
y h-upon-Dearne 

i. ae 41.00 
tt B. (4 sites). 27.06 
ile Lever U.D... 18.25 
uiton U.D. (2 

Si 15.00 
ieboro’ U.D. ... 138.00 
io eee 10.25 
gaouth B: ....... 5.74 
Hilewich U.D.... 3.02 
l‘eham - by - Sea 

D. (2 sites).... 2.00 


ohend - on - Sea 

0 ae 1.68 
fiop’s Castle B.. 1.50 
t Pancras M.B... 
tee B. ......... = 
{mouth B, —- 


520.62 


Rural, 


Tonbridge R.D. .... 


(26 sites) 


Lanchester. R.D.... 


(3. sites) 


Chard R.D. 
Yeovil R.D. 


(2. sites) 


Rugby R.D. 


Total 


62.40 


520.62 


583.02 


ichemes Approved.—The site schemes 


proved during the week 
[-ty-five, promoted by 


numbered 


twenty-seven 


cal authorities, bringing the total of site 
cemes approved by the Board to 260, 


rh an acreage of 5,415.10. 


i: schemes were as 


Urban. 

ulerland C.B. (4 
[> ee 222.63 
erham C.B. ... 152.75 
lelly B. (2 sites) 45.00 
ee DoaTne 


Acres. 


ME ccs csc chine 41.00 
tley-with-Ark- 
(a 29.90 
itt B. (4 sites) 27.06 
[ntain Ash U.D 24.60 
Vabley U.D. ..... 20.75 
ty U.D. (2 sites) - 20.07 
‘erton U.D. ..:.. 19.00 
Ister-le - Street 
eee 17.62 
Ot 0/5) eee 16.40 
Vshpool B. ...... 14.45 
wdon’ U.D. ...... 12.84 
zswood U.D. .. 8.96 
Ghport B. ..:... 8.75 
Bley. B. ,........ 8.50 
witon U.D. ...... 4.00 
ravon. B...,..... 3.50 
(castle - under - 
1S 2.75 
PAID. coc.sa0. 2.25 
chend - on - Sea 
> ae 1.68 
WYO. cc.5...5. 1.40 
ile Hulton U.D. 1.25 
707.11 


Lay-outs. 


“he schemes submitted during the 


ve as follows: 


Urban. 
lichester C.B. 
tle C.B, 
oy C.B. (3 sites). 
Vverhampton C.B. 
Vcester C.B. 
©hend-on-Sea C.B. 
Jravon B. 
hwsbury B. 
ering U.D. 

Gett U.D. 

fdlewich U.D. 

lerton U.D. 

Mwellty U.D. (3 sites). 


The thirty- 


follows: 

Rural. Acres 
Chepstow R.D. ..... 29.50 
Veovil: ReD* i:f0.... 2.80 
Daventry: R.D....... 1.00 

33.30 
707.11 

MObaha nate. conn 6 740.41 

week 


Rural. 


Rugby R.D. 
Yeovil R.D. 


(2 sites). 


chemes Approved.—The following six 


@-out schemes were approved : 
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Urban. 
Huddersfield C.B. 
Newcastle-under-Lyme B. 
Atherton U.D. 
Whitwood U.D. 


Rural. 
Daventry R.D. 
Yeovil R.D. 


House. Plans. 

Schemes Submitted.—Nine local autho- 
rities submitted: during the week four- 
teen house-plan schemes, comprising 
2,14¢ houses, bringing the total: number 
of such schemes submitted to the Board 
(after allowing for the twenty-seven with- 
drawals previously mentioned) to 
representing 8,809 houses. 
schemes were as follows: 


uc 4 33) 
The fourteen 


Urban. Houses. Rural. Houses. 
Bedwellty U.D. (3 Yeovil R.D. (2 

SCHEMES) Uisteceense 1082 schemes 31 
Sheffield -C.B. (3 ACD Vane) kee regeesces 6 
BCUOMOS)) vssaches asses 653 —— 
Manchester C.B. 128 37 

Atherton U.D. ....... 114 

Wolverhampton C.B. 48 

ADeCTAVONIE dea ned 
Middlewich U.D. ... 36 2,108 
2,108 EOD Aly Mirna dc.cesss 2,145 


Schemes Approved.—Six local authori- 


ties’ schemes for house-plans, comprising 


256 houses, were approved during the 
week, bringing the total number of 
schemes approved to fifty-five, represent- 
ing 2,389 houses. The six schemes were 
as follows : 


Urban. Houses. Rural. Houses. 
Atherton U.D. ....... 4 eOvil. RDS &cecee 26. 
Huddersfield C.B. ... 60 Daventry R.D. ...... 8 
Newcastle - under - 

hymen Bs. .sesecss cc 24 34 
Whitwood U.D. ...... 24 2292 
222 LOU -hataciee seme LOO 


OBITUARY. 
Str Archibald Dawnay. 
The death took place at his house in 


Cedars Road, Clapham Common, on 
April 23, of Lieutenant-Colonel Sir 
Archibald - David Dawnay, Mayor of 


Wandsworth. 

Head of the firm of Archibald Dawnay 
and Sons, Ltd., engineers, of Steelworks 
Road, Battersea, and Cardiff, Sir Archi- 
bald was about seventy-six years of age. 
He was one of the pioneers in this country 
of steel construction for buildings, and 
was one of the first engineers to make 
experiments on rolled steel joists. He was 
established first in the City as a consulting 
engineer in 1871. Later he started con- 
structional engineering works at Nine 
Elms and Cardiff, and quickly built up a 
very large business, the constant growth 
of which necessitated further extensions, 
and the works were then transferred to 
the present site at Battersea. ‘3 

During the last ten or eleven years Sir 
Archibald has devoted his energies 
mainly to municipal work, and has not 
taken much active part in the conduct of 
the business, which has been carried on 
under the direction of his two sons and of 
Mr. E. A. Willson, who has been asso- 
ciated with the business since 1880. Sir 
Archibald’s death will not, therefore, make 
any difference in the policy or manage- 
ment of the business. 

Amongst the, more important contracts 
carried out by this firm are Queen Anne’s 
Mansions, the Baltic Exchange, Mansion 
House Chambers, Stock Exchange, Im- 
perial College of Science, Kensington ; 
Wesleyan Central Hall, Westminster; 
Haymarket Theatre; Barkers, Kensing- 
ton: Princes Theatre, Manchester ; 
Empire Theatre, Cardiff ; Berners Hotel ; 
Fire Brigade Station, Southwark Bridge 


Roau: Wellington Pier and Pavilion, 
Great Yarmouth; Britannia Pier and 
Pavilion, Great Yarmouth ; Magdalene 


Road Bridge (Norfolk); and many large 
war contracts. 
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MASTER’ BUILDERS . ON 
INDUSTRIAL UNREST. 


: The Bristol Association. of Building 
Trades Employers held their annual 
dinner at the Royal Hotel, Bristol, the 
President (Mr. Frank N. Cowlin) in the 
chair. 

Shortening of Hours of Labour. 

Mr. F.L. Dove, L.C.C., President of the 
National Federation of Building Trades 
Employers, responding to a toast, said 
there had been little serious labour trouble 
in the building trade. They had had their 
troubles, but by means of organisation 
and working on good terms with the 
organisations of labour, the trade had 
carried on. They could make up their 
minds that in future many things would 
have to be dealt with nationally, although 
there were certain small matters which 
would be better dealt with locally. There 
were, however, broad principles in connec- 
tion with the trade which, he suggested, 
must be dealt with nationally. First of all 
there was the question of contracts. At 
present there were many hundreds of 
different contracts all over the country, 
when every town clerk thought that he was 
the one man in the whole United Kingdom 
who knew how to draw up one, and there- 
fore they had building contracts of the 
most amazing character. Another ques- 
tion was the shortening of the hours of 
labour. He believed in short hours, but 
they had a right to ask that they would 
get value for money. For years past there 
had been a tremendous falling off in the 
output. He had been in constant touch 
with the representatives of the workers, 
and he found the vast majority were 
reasonable and capable. 

Mrs) E. Jo, Browns 
Master Builders’ Association, gave his 
impressions of the recent Conference 
which had been inquiring into industrial 
unrest, of which he was a member, and 
said he considered that the future of the 
trade of the country was very great if only 
people would keep tneir heads and if only 
the Government got out of the way and 
let them alone to carry out their business 
in their own, way. He advised the trade 
to keep on organising. It was absolutely 
hoveless to try to continue in the old rut, 
because the old ideas had gone. The war 
had cleared them right away. If they did 
not organise, and if every employer did 
not join his organisation to come to grips 
with the better organised—not opposition, 
but friends—operatives, the building trade 
must suffer very seriously indeed. 

Sir Frank Wills, responding to the 
toast of “The Architects and Engineers,”’ 
said architects had suffered severely 
during the war. He had seen some dis- 
tressing cases in this city. Many archi- 
tects, thank goodness, were not dependent 
upon architecture. It had been no easy 
bed of roses for any of them. He hoped 
that the boom in trade which was coming 
would bring prosperity to that long-suffer- 
ing and highly deserving case of men 
called architects. 

On behalf of the Federation, the Presi- 
dent presented Mr. F. A. R. Woodward 
with a silver rose bowl as a token of his 
three strenuous years as President, from 
1914 to 1916. He paid a high tribute to 
Mr. Woodward’s valuable work for the 
Federation. 

[In conjunction with Mr. Ernest Brown’s 
vigorous and timely. speech at Bristol 
should be read the equally forceful article 
which-he contributes to the present issuc 
of the Journal (page 268), where he refers 
to similar topics “From the Builder’s 
Point of View.”—Eps. A.J. ] 
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COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


May 5.—Ipswich: Garden City Lay-out. 
The Ipswich Borough Council are 
prepared to receive competitive designs 


for laying out land on the lines of 
a modified gardeu city. Premiums fifty, 
thirty, and twenty guineas. Deposit 


10s. 6d. Apply to the Town Clerk, Ipswich. 


May 5.—Cheltenham: War Memorial. 

the Cheltenham War Memorial Com- 
mittee invite designs for a war memorial 
to be erected on the bandstand site in 
front of the municipal offices. Designs 
should be sent in so as to reach Mr. R. O. 
Seacome, hon. | secretary, Municipal 
Offices, Cheltenham, by May 5, endorsed 
“War Memorial Design.” 

May.—Okehampton: Sites Plan. 

Okehampton Rural District Council 
offers a premium of twenty guineas for 
the best sites plan for forty houses to be 
erected in Dennis Park, Chagford, five 
acres in extent, the plans to be sent in 
before June. The successful architect will 
be engaged as soon as the approval of the 
Local Government Board can be secured 
for proceeding with the work. 

Fune 10.—Beverley: War Memorial. 

The War Memorial Committee invite 
designs in competition for a war memorial, 
to be erected at a cost not exceeding 
43,000. A professional assessor has been 
appointed to advise the committee. Fur- 
ther particulars of Mr. Lockwood Huntley, 
the Public Library, Beverley, to whom de- 
signs are to be delivered by June 16, 1919. 
No Date.— Newcastle: Lay-out of Estate. 

The Housing Committee of the New- 
castle-on-Tyne Corporation invite designs 
for laying out a portion of their Walker 
Estate on garden area lines, containing 
about.112 acres. Premiums of £100, £50, 
and £25. Conditions of plan of site from 
Town Clerk, and deposit of £1 1s. A. M. 
Oliver, Town Clerk; Town Hall, New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 

No Date.—Newark: Memorial Cross. 

It is notified that the War Memorial 
Committee of Collingham, Newark, invite 
designs for a memorial cross to be 
erected of Cornish granite or suitable 
stone. #10 is offered for the premiated 
design. For particulars apply to Mr. 
W. O. Merry, Collingham, Newark. 

No Date.—Baildon : Flousing. 

Baildon Urban District Council invite 
applications from architects willing to 
submit competitive plans for a housing 
scheme to provide about a hundred houses 
on ten acres of land. Competition under 
the rules of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. Names to Mr. J. Bentley, 
Clerk to the Urban District Council, 
Baildon, Yorkshire. 

No Date.—London: War Memorial. 

Designs and estimates are invited for 
erecting a war memorial at Smithfield 
Market. 200 names. Cost not to exceed 
£750. For further particulars apply to 
M. T. J., 63, Long Lane, E.C.1. 


COMING EVENTS. 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 30. 

Royal Society of Arts, John Street, 
Adelphi, London, W.C.2. “Trueman 
Wood ” Lecture, “Glass and Some of its 
Problems,” by Sir Herbert Jackson, 
iD, EE RES seal Ge F.C.S., Director 
of the British Scientific Instruments Re- 
search Association. 4.30 p.m. 


THURSDAY, May 22. 

The Society of Architects, 28, Bedford 
Square, W.C.1. Paper on “The Train- 
ing of the French Architectural Student at 
the Ecole des Beaux Arts,”’ By Arthur 
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Davis, Patron of the Beaux-Arts Atelier. 
p-m. 
THURSDAY, MAY 22. 
The Concrete Institute, Denison House, 


Westminster, .S.W.1. — Tenth annual 
general’ meeting. _Paper by Professor 


Pp. (Gr FH Boswelly 
Geology of 
(lantern). 


ENQUIRIES ANSWERED. 


Stresses in Ogee Roof Truss. 

». D. (Kent) writes2) Laem nena 
for a book on calculating stresses and 
strains graphically for a compound curved 
steel member, as I am designing the steel 
work for a palace. The building has to 
be earthquake proof and I do not know 
how to calculate. Can you advise me?”’ 

—There is considerable risk in design- 
ing steel work with an insufficient know- 
ledge of the principles of stress. “The 
Mechanics of Building Construction” 
(Longmans, 6s. net) gives a very com- 
plete course of training in the subject, 
although it does not deal with this specific 
case. The truss submitted, as nearly as 
can be judged from the rough sketch 
accompanying the query, is as shown in 
the diagram herewith. Assuming the 
trusses 12 ft. 6 in. centre to centre, the 
structural load as 14 lb. per foot super, 
the wind force as 28 lb. per foot. super at 
an angle of 30-degreés from the horizontal, 
the bending moment at the change of 


Drocepeones swine 
Aggregates and Sands” 


Clear spon 5/7 
Trusses 1/26" cenfres \) 

Structural load say 14 (bs tt Le 

‘Wind say 26 lbs, ft syper of IpSCN 


IX 


, one Va'nive/s 


curvature of the roof trusses will be 
approximately 40 ton-feet and direct 
thrust about 3 ton. The truss will require, 
say a 6 X 4 X % tee, top and bottom of the 
section, with 23x44 ties and 23 x 2} 
X 5-16 angles for struts at 45 deg. and 4 
rivets as shiown. HENRY ADAMS. 


Lead Substitute for Weatherproofing. 

R. E. writes: “Do you know, or could 
you inform me, of an efficient ‘cheaper 
than lead’ substitute for weather-proofing 
the valleys of a slated roof?) Is there 
nothing in the way of patent composition 
material, for instance, that would serve 
the purpose effectually and lastingly? 
And why should not inverted ridges 
filleted and well lapped and pointed serve 
the purpose, or would this involve too 
much labour and, therefore, expense? ”’ 

—Waterproofed cement would no doubt 
serve the purpose; and there are many 
mastics, compositions, felts, and other 
preparations that could be used instead of 
lead. For the vendors, our advertising 
pages should be consulted. Inverted ridges 
would, we-fear, involve too much labour 
and expense. 
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R.I.B.A. CONFERENCE ON™ Tj; 
CONDITION OF THE BUILDIN 


INDUSTRY. | 
Following is the programme of proce. 
ings at the R.I.B.A. Conference to be hy | 
on May 20, at 9, Conduit Street: f 
Morning. i 

The President of the Royal Institute Wi 
take the chair at 10.45 a.m., and the mo). 
ing (until 1.15 p.m.) will be occupied | 
the reading of a series of short papers (1. 
exceeding, at most, fifteen minutes each i 
delivery) by accredited representatives | 
professional institutions and of the societ | 
of employers and workmen connected w_ 
building operations, on one or more of {. 
following subjects :— 7 

1. Causes of the present abnormal qj 
of building and inactivity in the trade, 

2. The present and future effects 
Government housing schemes on pric 
and employment. 

3. The competitive contract syste 
should it be retained, abolished, or mo) 
fied ? 

4. Processes and organisation for ; 
ducing time and cost of construction. 

5: The relations of the ‘andhite 
builder, and workman, 

Afternoon. 

The conference will meet at 2.30 p.n 
when the president will deliver a short 1 
view of the papers read, and open a d| 
cussion as to the action to be talsen by t_ 
conference, and suggest to the meeting | 
terms of a resolution. 

Speakers will be limited.to ten minut 
unless the meeting (by show of hand: 
desires them to continue to address it. | 

For the convenient reference of met! 
bers of the conference copies of the pape | 
read will: be distributed during the mor 
ing meeting. : 


5 
f 
| 


E. Guy DAWBER. | 
Hon. Secretary, R.I.B.A. 


PRINCIPAL PROVISIONS OF TH) 
NEW: RENT ACTia= 

Mr. E. G. Lundi, hon. secretary of | 
Northumberland and Durham Proper 
Owners’ Association, writes with referen 
to the Increase of Rent and Mortgage | 
terest (Restriction) Act, 1919, which h| 
just received the Royal Assent, that t]| 
principal provisions affecting owners at 
shortly, as follows :— 

Section 1.—The 1915 Act is prolong 
until Lady Day, 1921. 

Section 2.—The rent can: be increas 
by 10 per cent. during the extended perio. 
which commences six months after the er 
of the war, subject to certain conditions ‘| 
to notice, etc. 

Section 3 provides for the increase ‘| 
mortgage interest by 3 per cent., but suc) 
interest is not to exceed 5 per cent. 

Section 4 extends the Act of 1915 | 
higher rented houses. 

Section 5 enables purchasers of houst 
since September 30, 1917, or hereafter, | 
apply. to the Court for an order for th 
recovery of possession, if such be require) 
for their use, or that of some person ! 
their employ. This section releases th 
restriction. on sale if the owner require 
possession for his occupation. _ 

S.S. (4) provides that rooms in a hous 
sub-let shall be treated as a separate dwel 
ing and the restrictions of the Act appli) 

Section 6 limits the rents of houses 
furnished, which must not exceed 25 Pé| 
cent. of the normal or pre-war profit. ~ 

Section 7 amends the definition © 
standard rent and permits progress!v) 
rents being recoverable, f f 

Section 8 prohibits the provisions of th 
Act applying to new houses. ; 


) 
} 
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THE WEEK’S NEWS FROM FAR AND NEAR. 


Maidstone’s £50,000 Fall. 
aidstone has decided on a memorial 
4 at a cost of £50,000. 

Pelfast Cathedral Building Fund. 
ibscriptions to this fund now amount 
ore than £8,000. 

Picture-Houses, Huddersfield. 
shemes for the building of four new 
jure-houses have been proposed in the 
iidersfield district. 

Resumption of Practice. 
fee PP. Milne, F.R.I.B.A.,. has 
sntly been demobilised, and is now 
sming his practice at Bury, near 
~orough. 

New School for Bath. 

ath City Council have resolved to erect 
‘condary school for the city at Beechen 
|, instead of on the Lower Common, 
.pproved before the war. 

Proposed Harbour for Sidmouth. 

fea «WW. Lewis, M.Inst.C.E., has 
initted to Sidmouth U.D.C. a scheme 
sa harbour and contingent works, the 
il cost being estimated at £20,850. 

Lambeth Bridge to be Rebuilt.’ 

'r. Meinertzhagen, on behalf of the 
yrovements Committee, stated at the 
..C. that it was proposed in the next 


sion of Parliament to ask for powers to 
juld Lambeth Bridge. 


Building Industry Conference. 
‘embers of the Society of Architects 
i specially invited by the R.I.B.A. 
cncil to attend this Conference at which 
society will be officially represented 
yts appointed delegates and will con- 
iite a paper on one of the selected 
ects. For particulars of this Confer- 
1: see page 282 of this issue. 

Walker Estate, Newcastle. 

he Housing Committee of the New- 
ule-on-Tyne Corporation will receive 
‘petitive designs for laying out a por- 
) of their Walker Estate on garden area 
[S, containing about 112 acres. Pre- 
rms of £100, £50, and £25. Condi- 


tions of plan of site from Town Clerk, and 
deposit of £1 1s. Mr. A. M. Oliver, Town 
Clerk, Town Hall, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Shell Factory at Auction. 
Though there were only a few bidders, 
the Barnsley No. 2 Shell Factory was, on 
April 14, sold by auction as a going con- 
cern for £14,000 to Mr. Hudson, of Wake- 
field. The factory is to be utilised for a 
new industry in the town. The estimated 
cost of the land, buildings, and plant was 

£33,500. 

Iron and Steel Output. 
The following statement as to production 
of iron in the United Kingdom wass issued 
by the Ministry of Munitions on April 1r: 


Output during Number of 
week ending Furnaces 
Pig Iron. March 22, 1910. in Blast. 
Female gascdeccns sien: 64,000 103 
BASIC? terrae esr Gs RN O00. 0s. ar 
Foundry, Forge, and 
other qualities ........ Bo; COON any O71 
Ferno-Alloys (:........... GS O0Gur ee: 12 


Glasgow House Famine. 

The housing problem at.Glasgow is par- 
ticularly acute. In “1914 there was a 
serious dearth of accommodation, but 
since the war and the consequent complete 
cessation of building the position has 
become greatly aggravated. This famine 
is not confined to any particular type of 
dwelling, although it is most pressing ini 
working-class circles. Small houses of 
two, three, and four apartments are unob- 
tainable in the city. Even the larger 
houses of nine and ten apartments, of 
which a few years ago there were always a 
number vacant, are at a premium. One 
reason for the scarcity of this type of house 
is that people who are unable to get 
smaller houses are combining and sharing 
the larger dwellings. It is calculated that 
to meet the present needs something like 
55,000 new houses are required. The cor- 
poration have earmarked close on 1,000 
acres of land for the erection of houses, 
and have announced a competition for 
architects, civil engineers, and others in 
connection with these schemes. £6,000 is 


; eee | oe 
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DESIGN FOR A LARGE STORE ON ’AN: ISLAND SITE. 


BYet on BUGKNEEL? A.R.IB-A. 
(See page 271.) 


————<—_______ 


to be awarded in prizes and premiums, of 
which £4,000 will be awarded for working 
plans, models, drawings, illustrations, and 
descriptions, and £2,000 will be spent on 
the acquisition or preparation of essential 
aids to the thorough investigation of hous- 
ing in the City. 


Magic Stove Parties. 

“House parties’? on novel lines are to 
be one of the social innovations at the 
Model Homes’ Exhibition which ‘Mrs. 
Lloyd George will open at the Central 
Fall, Westminster, on May 19. Every 
visitor to the exhibition will want to see 
the “P. B.” stove on duty in the “ life-size ” 
sawdust house invented by Mr. Pemberton 
Billing, M.P., which is to be erected in 
the basement. A system of five minutes 
house parties is therefore being organised 
to avoid the discomfort of overcrowding. 
Groups of twelve guests will be formed 
into “house parties”? during the more 
crowded hours of the afternoon and even- 
ing, and a rat-tat-tat at the front door will 
bring the model housewife, who will per- 
sonally conduct the visitors through the 
rooms. She will point out with proper 
housewifely pride the special points of 
advantage, demonstrate the various 
activities of the stove, and tactfully bow 
her visitors out at the back door just as 
another rat-tat-tat at the front door heralds 
the arrival of a second house party to be 
initiated into the mysteries of the magic 
stove. The call on the model housewife 
and inspection of the stove will be only 
one item in the long programme of attrac- 
tions provided at the exhibition. Enquiries 
in connection with the Model Homes 
Exhibition should be addressed to the 
Editor, “ Daily Express,’ 8, Shoe Lane, 
E.C.4, and the envelopes should be 
marked “ Model Homes Exhibition.” (See 
also page 271.) 


League of Arts for National and Civic 
Ceremony. 


The aims and proposals of the League 
of Arts for National and Civic Ceremony, 
with special reference to the peace celebra- 
tions andi to the public recognition of the 
services of the Britjsh Mercantile Marine, 
were made clear at a public meeting held 
at His Majesty's Theatre on April 13, at 
which Sir Frank Benson presided. The 
one feeling uppermost in our minds to-day 
was, said Sir Frank Benson, a feeling of 
triumphant joy and of thankfulness and 
hope. Let them erect a structure of peace: 
worthy of the brave men who bore for the 
nation the splendid agony of nearly five 
years of war. The League wanted - to 
bring an atmosphere of real brightness 
and beauty into the world, and especially 
into this country. The great architects, 
painters, musicians, and sculptors should 
be called in. Without colour, without 
melody, without a sense of proportion the 
scheme of rebuilding would be a sham and: 
a discord. By. means of pageantry and 
song it was hoped to get England ‘to. 
express itself as it had never done before. 
The big Thames Pageant on July 19, 
would be an expression of thankfulness to 
the gallant men of the mercantile marine 
for the great part they had played during 
the war. All the local authorities and 
every householder would be asked to do 
something to add to the celebration on 
that day. The first of the seven aims of 
the League of Arts is officially described 
as being “to give adequate expression to. 
our national joys, sorrows, and -aspira~ 
tions.” 
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THE WEEK’S NEWS (continued). 
Hitchin Housing Scheme. 
Hitchin Rural Council have decided to 
erect 1,073 houses in their district, 600 
being apportioned to Letchworth. This is 
the largest scheme authorised by any 
authority in Hertfordshire. 


Leeds Housing Scheme. 

The Leeds Corporation have decided to 
ask six firms of local architects to prepare 
plans and supervise the erection of 200 
houses each ; 4,000 houses are to be built 
within the next two years. 


Housing at Walton-le-Dale. 

The Walton-le-Dale Urban District 
Council have decided to erect forty houses 
at Bamber Bridge and forty at Lostock 
Hall, these forming the first instalment of 
100 in each township. 


Swimming Baths for Bedwellty. 

It has been officially reported to Bed- 
wellty Council that the Library Committee 
at Pengam contemplated carrying out ex- 
tensions which would include the construc- 
tion of swimming baths for the district. 

East Lothian Housing. 

The Western District Committee of 
East Lothian is to.proceed in stages with 
the erection of 240 houses, a beginning 
being made with eighty-six.. The Eastern 
District Committee contemplates the 
erection of forty houses. 

Ebbw Vale Garden City. 

Messrs. Shearley and Lewis, architects, 
Cardiff, have been appointed by the Ebbw 
Vale Urban District Council as architects 
‘for the housing scheme on garden city 
lines that is to be undertaken at Ebbw 
Vale: 

A Beginning at Bath. 

The Corporation of Bath, at the request 
“of the Local Advisory Committee of 
Labour, has decided to put in hand forith- 
with jthe completion of the Dolemeads 
Housing Scheme. They have’ arranged «to 
prepare the site'and materials, and lay the 
foundation for the new houses. 

Plans Adopted at Egremont. 

At the last meeting of the Egremont 

‘Urban District Council the nlans prepared 


‘by Mr. Stout, architect, far the Council’s 
new housing scheme at West Croft were 


_adopted. The site will take about 240 


houses, some of which will have three 


.rooms and others four. 


Builders Advice to Wombwell. 
The Wombwell branch of the Federation 


“of Building Trades Employers have com- 


municated with the Wombwell Council 


vurging them to put ‘the contracts for the 


building of the proposed 528 municipal 
‘houses into the hands of local builders and 
tradesmen. 
Hlalborn Housing. 

The Holborn Borough Council prepared 
a scheme for erecting workmen’s dwellings 
in the neighbourhood of Seven Dials 
before the outbreak of war, but at the 
‘request of the Government it was not pro- 
‘ceeded with. It is felt now that owing to 
‘the uncertainty in the labour market and 
‘the present high cost of materials the pro- 
jected scheme should be further deferred. 
‘This assumption we ‘believe to be falla- 
clous; and, anyhow, borough councils 
‘should set a better example of courage and 
‘activity. 


Developments at Teesside. 
‘Extensive building devélopments on the 
north bank of the Tees, due to the new in- 
dustrial enterprises commenced since the 


acre of. land. 


war began, were reported at the Stockton 
Rural District Council’s meeting. Plans 
were passed for 200 houses for the Furness 
Shipbuilding Co., and it was stated that 
this firm had about 500 houses for its work. 
men in course of erection at Haverton Hill, 
while plans for 200 houses at Billingham 
were expected to be deposited shortly by 
another firm. 
Home for Orphans of Sailors and 
Soldiers. 

The Rev. Charles Spurgeon announced 
in Christ Church, Westminster, on March 
16, that he had been presented with four- 
teen acres of land on which to erect a 
home for the orphans of sailors and 
sgidiers who fell during the war... Three 
wards, costing £3,000, have already been 
presented. 

Walsall’s Housing Need. 

The Housing and Town-planning Com- 
mittee of the Walsall Town Council state 
that there are 421 houses in the borough 
in such a condition as to be unfit for 
human habitation. The Borough Sur- 
veyor has been instructed to prepare plans 
and estimates for providing about 250 
houses as a first instalment. 

Garden City for Staveley. 

The Staveley Coal and Iron. Company 
are proposing to build a garden city at 
Hollingwood, between Brimington and 
Staveley, with the object of assisting to 
remedy the acute housing shortage in 
Staveley. The scheme is in addition tothe 
one which the Chesterfield Rural District 
Council have already in hand. 


Housing Costs at Ilfracombe. 

Ilfracombe Urban Council, who have 
pledged themselves to erect. twenty-five 
houses for the working classes, have re- 
ceived from the surveyor a statement on 
the basis of ten houses being erected on an 
The estimated cost of a 
house, with three bedrooms, parlour, living 
room, bathroom, scullery, etc., and two 
small outhouses, was £600, including fenc- 
ing and gates. This was exclusive of the 
cost of the land. It was decided that the 


number of houses to be erected to the acre 


be twelve. 
Building Trade Wages in the 
Birmingham District. 

By a decision of the Birmingham Local 
Concilation Board, and approved by the 
Minister of Labour, the prescribed rates of 
wages for building operatives in the Bir- 
mingham district have been varied, and 
the substituted rates are as follows: For 
bricklayers, carpenters, and joiners, wood- 
cutting machinists, sawyers, plasterers, 
masons, slaters, and tilers, 1s. 8d. per 
hour; mason fixers, 1s. 8%d. per hour; 
painters, 1s. 6d. per hour; labourers and 
navvies, 1s. 5d. per hour; leading scaf- 
folders, 1s. 5%4d. per hour. 

Mansion House Housing Council. 

The Mansion House Council on Health 
and Housing has been for some time en- 
gaged in preparing a report on the best 
means of adapting existing middle-class 
houses in London so as to provide healthy 
tenements for ithe working classes. 
Arrangements have been made to publish 
plans of houses already or about to be so 
converted, and the Council would be glad 


‘to receive any suggestions which would 


be of practical use in carrying out this 
object. Communications ~ should be 
addressed to the Council at its offices, 4, 
Tavistock Square, W.C.1. 


The Surveyors’ Institution. 
A meeting of th: Northumberland and 
Rurham branch of the Surveyors’ Institu- 
tion has been held, at which a paper was 


1919. 


read on the © Effect of the War on; 
Prices of Land and Existing Buildi). 
Major H. Barnes, M.P., F.R.1.B.A,,: 
was present, gave the views which | 
been put forward in the House of ( 
mons on the question of the various > 
referred to in the paper. 
Glasgow Housing Scheme, | 
With the consent of the. Local Go 
ment Board practically assured, no 
will be lost in making a. start 4 
South-Side portion of Glasgow Cor) 
tion’s big housing scheme. , The area | 
built on adjoins the Samaritan Hos 
and lies’ between Victoria and Lan 
Roads. The three-storey  tenemi 
style will be' adopted—it being the | 
practical method for the site—and) 
building will include about 200 dwell, 
—about 120 of three apartments and 
70 of four apartments. It is hoped/tha 
houses will be ready for occupaney Ws 
a year. | 


The Royal Academy and War ve | 

The Royal Academy War Memo 
Committee has now decided) to hold, 
hibition of memorials, which will 
arranged in two distinct sections, dit 
the present year. It is proposed to 
the first section, with the sanction ane 
operation of the Museum authorities! 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, § 
Kensington, in June. This: section | 
comprise selected examples of mem 
executed in past and recent _ times | 
deceased and living artists. The se 
section, to consist of new designs 
war memorials in any class of art or ¢ 
with a view to the circumstances 0 
present war, will be held at. the 
Academy in October. Detailed im 


| 
b 
for 


tion of the conditions and arrangem 
for the exhibition will be issued later. 


Extension to Marine Drive, Scarboron 

A plan has been submitted ‘by the S| 
borough engineer with reference | 
dancing accommodation at the Mai\ 
Drive to the Streets Sub-Committee, 1 
approved the scheme, authorising | 


engineer to proceed with the work as 3| 


as possible, “The schemie consists of | 
moving the present -side-wings of | 
present structure on the Marine Drive | 
extending the straight part of which | 
café forms the centre at both ends. )) 
side structures will be erected at Ti| 
angles to these extensions, the buildi 
then forming three sides of a rectan}} 
the present centre line being maintain} 
The roadway will be encroached on to | 
extent of about 10 ft. and a considera} 
increased floor space provided between | 
bandstand and the buildings. The e| 
mated cost is £1,700, which it is propo | 
to pay out of revenue. | 


MODEL HOMES  COMPETITIC|! 
AWARDS : AMATEUR SECTION | 


The awards in the Professional Sect} 
are given on page 271. Following are’) 
awards in the Amateur Section: Class /| 
Cottage for unskilled labourer, 1st, £1) 
E. Phillips, Plumstead, S.E.; 2mm fi 
A. J. Smith, Thanet; 3rd, £25, Lie 
F. T. Bastable, London, N.W.4. Class 
—Cottage for skilled artisan, 1st, £1) 
W. J. Reed, London, N.W.1; 2nd, | 
Captain Butcher, R.E., London, E.2; 3) 
£25, Private Horace L. Massey, N.ZE.} 
London,. W.C. Class C—Houses -| 
clerical workers, 1st, £100, W. Vaughé) 
London, N.W.; 2nd, £50, Mas. All 
Cross, London, $.W.; 3rd, £25, Walle 
McWade, London, N.W. 
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PATENT TREADS 
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3 Andrews-Hawksley Patent Treads mt 
—as solid as British Oak, 
as firm and as lasting. 


Literally so, for in the construction of 
these Treads only old-seasoned Battleship 
Timber Oak is used. 

These Treads are in use the world over. 

Their Durability has stood the test of 
the heaviest and most continuous traffic. 
They will be found on most of the principle 
Railway Stations, etc. 

Where Silence and good appearance 
are likewise desirable, they are always 
chosen. Windsor Castle, Sandringham, 
many Government Offices, Public Build- 
ings, etc., are fitted with these Treads. 

Architects should specify HAWKSLEY’S 
No. 2 Pattern TREAD (Four Times Rever- 
sible) wherever traffic is exceptionally 
heavy. They are practically everlasting, 
each surface giving many years’ wear. 

Full particulars from 

ANDREWS-HAWKSLEY TREAD Dept. C 
HUGHES, BOLCKOW & CO. Lta., 
Battleship Wharf, BLYTH, Northumberland. 
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ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 


PHENIX HOUSE, 
KING WILLIAM ST., 
LEZOENEDIOUN WS Es C..4: 


Chauman; Rt. Hon. LORD GEORGE HAMILTON, P.C., G.C.S.1. 


Claims Paid exceed 
£100,000,000. 


Total Assets nearly 
£20,000,000. 


FIRE - LIFE - MARINE 


ACCIDENT - BURGLARY. 


Annuities Granted on Favourable Terms. 


General Manager ° Sir GERALD H. RYAN. 
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To Painters 


& Decorators 


EVER was such 
need for good 
paint—to stop decay 
in buildings which 
have come through 
four paintless years, 
and to reduce the 
public’s repair bill 
by giving longestlife 
to new buildings. 


Property owners no 
longer want cheapness— 
they want freedom from 
band Oona aoe US nUns Dane oy 

' knowthat paint accounts 

for only one third of 

the painting bill—that labour costs the 

same. whether the paint applied pro- 

tects for one year or five years—and 

that therefore good paint saves them 
money. 


The only way Decorators can satisfy 
clients is to give utmost durability by 
using paints which do justice to their 
craftsmanship. 


There is a Berger paint for every paintable 
surface—each is the best that 159 years of 
colour-making experience can produce—each 
must uphold Berger :eputa ion, thereby guaran- 
teeing satisfaction. 


Colour oatterns and particulars of Decorators’ 
materials sent on request to any Berger agent, 
or to: 


Lewis Berger & Sons, Ltd., 


Makers of Matone (flat oil paint) and 
Enamelac (white enamel). 
HOMERTON, LONDON, E.9. 
Branches—Liverpool, Paris, Durban, Cape 
Town, Bombay, ( a'cutta, Shanghai, Sydney, 
Buenos A res. 


COLOURS_PAINTS-ENAMELS-VARNISHES 


Decorators without studio acilities are invited to make 


free use of Berger Decorative Service, which will prepare 
coiour schemes to specification for submission to clients 
when estimating. 


THE ARCHITECTS’ 


ELECTRICAL NOTES 


Opaque Reflectors. 


With opaque reflectors the question of appearance is seldom 
of any importance, since they are usually concealed from view, 
or should be, in the various applications of window lighting 
and indirect lighting where they are largely used. Of course, 
opaque re flectors are employed to a considerable extent for 
industrial lighting ; in mills, factories, and machine shops ; but 
in these applications cleanliness and efficiency count for more 
than appearance. Aluminium reflectors are generally installed 
for such applications (in those rare instances where other than 
bare lamps are used) and to the credit of the manufacturer let 
it be said that these are made almost exclusively with rough 
inner surfaces, giving excellent diffusion. and freedom from 
glare. In rooms with very high ceilings, where reflectors 
dangling at the end of long drop cords interfere with belts and 
pulleys, or form an extravagant item of wiring expense, opaque 
reflectors with highly polished inner surfaces, giving an extreme 
concentration of light, can be and have been used to con- 
siderable advantage. In such instances the reflectors them- 
selves, being hung so high, offer no distraction factor, and 
since every ray of ‘light is directed abruptly downward—at any 
place in an interior so illuminated—the eyebrows of the wor ker 
afford natural protection to the eye. 


Absorption of Various Materials. 

It is of interest to note the absorption of various materials, 
and exactly what percentages of light impinging on their sur- 
faces are reflected therefrom. 

Highly polished silver reflects .92 per cent. of the incident 
light; mirrors silvered on surface .7o per cent. to,.85 per cent. ; 
white blotting paper, .82 per cent. From this it is evident that 
pure silver is the best reflecting surface obtainable, from a 
theoretical viewpoint. Pure silver is, of course, expensive ; it 
also oxidises and tarnishes, as all possessors of that metal in 
the form of table ware can feelingly testify. Hence its use in 
the form of reflectors is restricted to laboratory applications 
where the usual inhuman precautions are taken to eliminate 
foreign matter, dirt, and all other factors of depreciation, which 
are invariably associated with the stern realities.of actual 
practical working conditions, Even if thin forms of silver, so 
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light in weight as to be inexpensive, could be moulded com. 
mercially in reflector form, the blackening and ‘one 0, 


‘the metal would prohibit their general use. 


Cooking by Electricity. 

The development of ambitious new schemes for- ier economi 
generation and distribution of electric power has atousey 
interest (writes the Engineering Correspondent of the “Dail 
Telegraph ’’) in the possibility and desirability of extendin, 
the domestic use of electric warming and cooking appliances 
The high tariffs which are the most serious obstacles to mor 
rapid extension may be reduced as industrial conditions becom: 
more stable, and the efficiency and convenience of electrica 
apparatus will then begin to impress hesitating consumers 
Large reductions in the cost of the apparatus can be obtainec 
by adopting a standardised form of radiator and oven,’ anc 
manufacturers would be well advised to commence the neces 
sary investigations as soon as possible, so that some agreemen 
can be reached about the essential principles of the design 6) 
heating apparatus, and it will then be possible to deal with th 
question of economical manufacture. 

While it is easy to show that lighting by electricity (especial; 
on a large scale) can be more efficient and economical than }y 
gas, those who urge the claims of the latter usually assume tha 
it is hopeless for electric supply companies to compete witl 
them when the questions of warming and cooking are con, 
sidered. In America, especially, the demand for domesti 
apphances has expanded most rapidly, and the field for indus 
trial electric heating is so wide, and involves such interesting 
opportunities for extension, that it is impossible to predic 
accurately the extent of future dev elopments. 

The problem of efficiently and rapidly warming a room, anc 
maintaining it at a constant temperature is difficult, and the 

variation in the shapes and ventilating arrangements of the 
rooms complicates the matter considerably. The electri 
radiative or convective apparatus has the advantage of port 
ability. It can be placed in the most convenient position in ¢ 
room for warming any particular part, or a suitable spot maj 
be readily obtained by trial so that the air in the room i: 
completely warmed as rapidly as possible. ‘If necessary, the 
whole apparatus can be moved from one room to another. The 
atmosphere is not vitiated, and the absence of fumes makes i) 
unnecessary to put the electric heater in the fireplace, which 1: 
not a suitable nosition from the point of view of efficiency. 
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Street Decorations for Peace 


[ is a national trait of the English to leave things 
undone until the eleventh hour demands hurried 
preparation. and then to concentrate in a mighty 
rt to overcome difficulties that foresight would 
ve avoided.. We know our faults, and-we suffer 
i'm to govern our better-judgment ; for insular self- 
(ciency is oné of the vices to which we are prone, 
i nothing short of a severe shock can change sloth- 
| ways. 
30 much has been said (and a great deal more 
‘tten), since the syrens voiced the signing of the 
\mistice, on after-war problems of extreme urgency 
It the question of celebrating the coming peace 
pears to have been left to chance. Perhaps it 1s 
't the authorities intend to exercise a rigorous cen- 
‘ship over all displays of bunting, or. profiting by the 
‘cipline of the years of stress, intend to ration the 
lic in this regard. The question of the moment 
swhat is being done to organise the visual symbols 
“Victory and Peace on a scale commensurate with 
| dignity of the British Empire, together with the 
\ied nations ? 
We English suffer from an overweaning modesty ; 
» have no.idea of defeat, neither do we understand 
| full meaning of victory, still less the manner in 
‘ich to organise national celebrations commemora- 
i2 of triumph. We are amazed at the magnitude of 
y successes, and when the first glamour of excite- 
mnt has passed we are content to return to the old 
i comfortable straw. 


At the present moment public interest in the arts 
4s been awakened to a new view of all that the term 
iimplies. There is a subdued expectancy regard- 
some miraculous turn of events that will furnish 
) right form of symbolic expression to the new era 
v opening. In other words, the body of opinion in 
is country anticipates.a peace celebration, organised 
y @ fundamentally sound, worthy of the sacrifices 
cde. : 

distory has a curious aptitude for repetition. We 
mow experiencing the same sensations as our 
(bears during the Napoleonic wars. Politically the 
ins are akin to those that pertained over a century 
i). Public apathy to the importance of the arts 
1; veered round to keen sympathy. The movement 
( reform initiated among certain coteries of artists 
ithe years previous to the war is now assuming 
(midable dimensions. Royal patronage has been 
tended to architecture; the movement towards 
ster things coincides with the moment when there 
something to express. Authoritative leadership 
ine is lacking. At this juncture both artists and the 
yolic are in sympathetic accord, although many 
xctical difficulties remain to be overcome, and dis- 


| 
| 
, 
j 


cussion of principles, no less than of details, will 
occupy attention of both parties for some time before 
the right solution is found. 

While the main body of the public awaits the formu- 
lation of regulations for the commemoration of peace on 
a liberal scale, those of an inquiring turn of mind want 
to know the attitude of the responsible authorities 
towards the subject. In the first place, what is the 
nature of the preparations toward? It is not possible 
to fathom the inner workings of the official mind or to 
understand the insolence of its attitude. The event 
calls for a representation worthy of its importance ; 
the public demand festivities of the right kind and will 
not be denied. The mental attitude of officialdom 
can be assumed to be that of the patrician towards 
the Saturnalia—he thought it a very good occasion 
for the slaves to run mad. Assuming that London 
will form the hub of the peace celebrations, it is 
scarcely fair to grade the citizens of the metropolis in 
the same category as a mass of undisciplined helots 
and attempt to fob them off with a few crackers, miles 
of bunting, and swathes of scarlet flannel wound round 
scaffold poles. If the street decorations are to 
emanate from Storey’s Gate, who is the directing 
intelligence responsible for the suitability of the 
designs? It must be understood that a few weeks 
hence we shall be celebrating the greatest achieve- 
ment in'the history of this or of any other nation. The 
attention of the whole civilised world will be focussed 
on London, and it will be fatal to the advancement 
of national taste if our contribution to the memory of 
the fallen, no less than the celebration of our proud 
achievements as a naval and military Power, partake 
of the nature of a country fair. 

Pageantry on the grand scale has a political mean- 
ing of widespread character. Locally its influence 
may appear trivial, but the effect of good organisation 
and sound artistic attainment cannot fail to impress 
the constituent races of the Empire no less than our 
Allies and friends. .We have only to envision the 
significance of current events to comprehend what the 
celebration of Peace and Victory mean to the nation 
as awhole. Inthe first place. the League of Nations 


is almost a reality, making future wars extremely 
improbable ; secondly must be considered the expres- 
sion of reverence towards those who made the great 
sacrifice; and, finally, national nride and devout 
thankfulness for the vassing of the years of black 
shadow must find full and appropriate expres- 
S10N. Military pomp and _ circumstance, the 
parading of troops, and the adjustment of programmes 
and time-tables, are of secondary importance com- 
nared to the expressive symbolism now demanded. 
Paseantry to be successful must be organised. but all 
the same, it must beyond question be spontaneous. 
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It is not possible to believe that the spirit o the time 
can be crystallised and interpreted correctly at the 
demand of an official department working in a groove 
and ignorant of popular opinion. The present calls for 
the inteligence and enthusiasm of artists. Surely 
the Royal Academy has some right to be consulted on 
the matter; surely the Royal Institute of British 
Architects exists for the purpose of giving advice. 

At last, when a unique opportunity presents itself, 
whereby artists and architects could collaborate 
towards the decoration of their city, some appeal 
could be made to their knowledge and ingenuity to 
embellish the streets, even if the event is a transitory 
one. In France such affairs are successfully 
managed. We have heard no mention up to the 
present of a Committee of Taste selected to control 
the design of the temporary decorations, no hint 
beyond a few lines in the public Press has been 
allowed to appear denoting any special arrangements 
in this regard. Officialdom may be in a position to 
regulate the supply of munitions and food, but it never 
has succeeded and never will succeed in controlling the 
enterprise of artists. In the eighteenth century things 
were arranged on saner lines. Architects of repute 
were called upon to design trophies of victory; they 
formed small committees among themselves, and (to 
judge from old prints) achieved noteworthy results. 
Napoleon entrusted the temporary decoration of 
important centres in Paris after his campaigns to his 
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The Budget and the Building Industry. 

XPECTALIONS that the Budget would produce 
electric thrills have been completely disap- 
pointed. No one has been shocked either iby 
the stupendiousness of the totals or by the incidence of 
the new taxation. Almost all sections of the com- 
munity have greeted Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s pro- 
posals with mild approbation, ‘being thankful that the 
outlook is not worse, but rather better, than they had 
anticipated. ‘Three items that should specially 
gratify builders are the reduction of the excess profits 
tax to forty per cent., the abandonment of the proposed 
luxury tax, and the suspension of the land tax in 
acknowledgment of its futility and of its power for 
mischief. All three imposts, by discouraging business 
enterprise generally, must react very seriously to the 
detriment of building interests, which are extraordi- 
narily sensitive to such influences. Ordinarily, the 
building industry is the first to suffer acutely from 
adverse general conditions of trade, and the first to 
recover from them; but present circumstances rob us 
of our barometric virtues. Now that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has told us how we stand financially, 
shortness of materials and of labour is a condition that 
cannot long survive the declaration of peace. This 
Budget has done so much to restore confidence that 
enterprise may now be expected to go full steam 
ahead without taking much account of high prices that 

will probably never get materially lower. 

Taxation in Restraint of Trade. 

Equally mischievous with the excess profits tax 
would have been the luxury tax. It would’ have 
destroyed many industries, whether to ultimate ethic 
and economic advantage we need not stop to inquire: 
the immediate effect on trade all round, and the reflex 
action on the building trade, would certainly have 
been disastrous. Fortunately, our statesmen are 
beginning to keep a keen lookout for remote conse- 
quences, as witness Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s fore- 
cast of what the financial situation will ‘be from three 
to five years hence, and therefore the Government has 
for once in a way lent a sympathetic ear to the prog- 
nostications of evil effects from the luxury tax. A 


architects. He fully understood the temper of , 
people and the value of symbolic display. In dec: 
tions of this nature there is something more {. 
meets the eye; it lies in the impression the mas 
decoration and the arrangement and nature of | 
trophies, no less than the refinement of detail, mz 
on the mind of the public—an impression calculate 
appropriate, to become a lasting tradition, hander 
through the succeeding yars. 

From time to time have been illustrated in > 
pages of this Journal examples of famous st 
decorations. Mr. Frank Brangwyn, R.A., has m 
the subject a special study. Professor Adsheac 
an acknowledged authority, and Mr. Rickards, ; 
his facile pencil, is an artist beyond compeer, { 
equipped to design trophies thoroughly character 
Yet none of these talented men has been called y 
for advice. Architects, painters, and sculptors h 
been systematically ignored merely because offic 
dom in its bludgeoning way thinks it can do be 
with a _ staff of draughtsmen. If this cou 
possessed a Ministry of Fine Art with a culty 
leader such a state of affairs would not receiy 
moment’s toleration. A\s it is, matters have been 
to the last moment in the hope that the public wil] 
satisfied and very well pleased with mediocre desig 
which, without prejudice, may safely be condem 
before they make their appearance in the M 
Whitehall, and on the Embankment. A. 


Comments 


slight difhoulty of definition operated very helph 
against the tax. It is impossible to say what is: 
what 1s not a luxury; one man’s luxury beine anoft 
man’s necessity. Certain it is that the imposition 
such a tax would have induced the wealthy to dispe 
with many ministrations from architect, buile 
decorator, who therefore have sufficient reason 
bless the goodness and the grace that have smi 
upon them from the seats of office. As for the k 
values tax, builders may take much credit to the 
selves for its suspension and its ultimate aboliti 
What the Chancellor said—“ that in part owing to 
decisions of the courts, the tax has now” beco 
unworkable ’’—was in effect a reverberation from | 
Lumsden case, in which a builder’s name was clot! 
with immortality because he resisted the absi 
iniquity of levying a tax on the sale price of houses 
had built and sold—an effect never intended nor o 
templated by Parliament in passing the Act, wi 
of course. the Courts were legally bound to interp 
in the most foolish sense that could be applied to it 


Royal Academy Exhibitions of War Memorials. 

A War Memorials exhibition to be held by — 
Royal Academy at the Victoria and Albert Muse 
next June will comprise the first of two sections. T 
first section is to comprise selected examples | 
memorials executed in past and recent times. 1 
second section, to be held in October, at the Roy 
Academy, will consist of new designs for Vv 
memorials in any class of art or craft, and relati 
directly to the recent war. In the meantime, men 
rials—too often falsely so called—are springing 
all over the country with the luxuriance of a crop | 
weeds. Of course, many of the so-called memori 
are, strictly speaking, nothing of the kind. W 
alarming frequency, the occasion has been seized : 
raising subscriptions to meet commonplace a 
trivial needs of old standing, and having no relatic 
ship to ‘the war. Such opportunism is, of cour 
exceptional, although by no means rare, and it | 
been frequently defeated, but where it is allowed 
prevail unchecked and unmitigated the result can 
little better than a memorial to mean selfishness. 
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Sir Reginald Blomfield, R.A. 


n the belated New Year’s honours list published 
, April 29, the legend recorded under “ Reginald 
leodore Blomfield, Esq., R.A.,’’ is—“ Past Presi- 
at of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 
ncier de I'Instruction Publique et des Beaux-Arts. 
thor of valuable works on architecture.’ Sir 
iginald is all these things, and a good deal more. 
| is, for instance, an architect of a rare distinction 
istyle, in which strength 
design is shown to be 
fectly compatible with 
finement in detail. 
ength also, and a cer- 
4 almost fastidious dis- 
wn of banality and super- 
ity, characterise his style 
jwriting his “valuable 
irks on architecture,” 
ich certainly do not belie 
is description. His 
ormal Garden in Eng- 
id” (1892), “History of 
inaissance Architecture 
}England” (1897), and 
shorter history abridged 
im it (1900), “Studies in 
phitecture,’’ and “The 
lstress Art,’’ have taken 
ar place among the 
ssics. He has contri- 
ied also many important 
icles to the reviews. A 
ie list of the work he 
» designed and executed 
2e commencing practice 
11884, after serving 
icles with his uncle, the 
» Sir Arthur Blomfield, 
uld probably fill several columns of this Journal. It 
vainly domestic work, in which, of course, Sir Regi- 
dis unexcelled, but the list would include several 
schools, and the United University Club at the 
ner of Suffolk Street and Pall Mall East. Among 
| Reginald’s exhibits at this year’s Royal Academy 


SIR REGINALD BLOMFIELD, R.A., F.R.I.B.A. 


(From a pencil drawing by J. M. Paxton.) 
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Exhibition there is a vigorous design for a memorial 
at Glossop, which reminds one that the same hand has 
wrought other fine memorials. always with the same 
strength, sincerny, and restraint—a restraint that 
always stops short of insipidity. There is, for 
instance, the monument at Paul’s Cross, for which 
Mr. ...ackennal executed the sculpture. At Hailey- 
bury, the South African war memorial shows the same 
blend of English strength and French grace of which 
Sir Reginald possesses the 
hapmy secret. He was 
himself educated at 
Haileybury, whence he ob- 
tained an exhibition to 
Exeter College, Oxford, 
where in 1870 he took a 
First in Classical Greats. 
Later he won prizes at the 
Royal Academy Schools, 
and subsequently travelled 
for some months in France, 
when he fell in love with 
the country and its build- 
ings. His knowledge of 
French Renaissance work 
is unrivalled, and = his 
assimilation of its best 
features—or, rather, its 
pure spirit—into his own 
work is felt rather than 
seen, so subtle is it. Sir 
Reginald Blomfield’s influ- 
ence on the literature of 
architecture is comparable 
to his influence on build- 
ing. That is to say, 
it is architectonic, if so 
formidable a word can 
be forgiven. It is formative 
in its exemplary style no less than in its critical 
method. In the style it is disdainful of rhetoric, and 
its criticism brushes aside—rather imyatiently, if not 
impetuously—everything that seems paltry or unes- 
sential. Vigour and virility are in his books as in his 
buildings ; ana in both he stands for health and sanity. 
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Architecture at the Royal Academy 


] T is specially regrettable (though unavoidable) that 
the hundred-and-fifty-frst exhibition of the 
Royal Academy of Arts is unusually weak in 
the Architectural Room, because an unthinking 
public, having heard rumours that the new President 
is an architect, will be less disposed than they have 
been hitherto to avoid the room. They will go to 
it—if they-can find it, tucked away as it is at the 
fag-end of the building—with new-born curiosity, 
and they will come away profoundly dissatisfied. 
“Tf,’’? they will say—and remember that we have 
accused them of being thoughtless—“if the archi- 
tects can do no better than this in the year when one 
of their own number is made president, how inex- 
pressibly meagre and how deadly dull their average 
show must be! ”’ 

But the fact is that, for reasons of which architects 
are only too painfully aware. the architectural 
exhibits in this year’s Academy have come, quite 
naturally, to their lowest ebb. There has been an 
entire lack of stimulus. Painting and sculpture con- 
tinue to make a brave show because paintings and 
graven images are still in demand; for those 
works that have not been actually commis- 
sioned the artists hope to get purchasers. Here 
at once we see a vital though sordid reason 
why so many painters and sculptors, and so 
few architects are eager to exhibit. The architect has 
nothing to sell out of hand. He can only exhibit in 
the hope of fame, and of prospective commissions 
arising therefrom. He shows not work that he wants 
to sell, but delineations of work that he has already 
sold, or plans for work that he hopes to do. And 
he does not even sell the plans; they are “thrown in”’ 


NATIONAL HOUSING SUGGESTIONS: 


with the building—an iniquitous law has dec. 
that they are the property of the building oy 
Unlike the other artists, he does not willj 
acquire the habit of making speculative designs, 
he is at his best when executing a commission. } 
when he enters a competition he is working to org. 
and must comply with fairly definite condit 
For four or five years he has been deprived of 
stimulus; and during that period, therefore, ; 
he has shown has been mainly in the nature 
“remainder-stock,’’ if such an excruciating ¢ 
mercialism can be excused. Nor could jf) 
expected that the last of a long series of lean y 
would be more prolific than its immediate prede 
sors, and would teem with masterpieces. Next>: 
should see a huge improvement; for by then 
architect will have shaken himself free from | 
influences that “repressed their noble rage 

froze the genial current of the soul,’’ and by then 
now new president and the now new architect] 
will have had time and opportunity to effect » 
reforms may seem likely to increase the interest 

the value of the architectural department. In k 
ing round the Architectural Room we could | 
suppress the remembrance that we had seen many 
exhibition of students’ drawings that was far n. 
attractive, not merely because of the charm | 
freshness and audacity of youth—the “promise 
May” that lead one to hail the hope and wink 
the fault, but because of positive merit in com 
tion and execution tnat are sadly to seek at 
exhibition. Here and now we take leave to sug; 
that a collection of drawings made in the archi 
tural schools would greatly enhance the interest 


Photo; Nathaniel Lloyd, U.B.E. 
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‘The best effect is obtained when tiles are not hung too accurately. 
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exhibition, and would (which is far better) be 
immense encouragement to the students. And 
«show would look much more natural and actual 
x0st of the exhibits were honest strainers. For 
‘chief object is more practical, if more remote, 
» that of looking pretty in a gorgeous frame. 

here are barely a hundred and seventy architec- 
| exhibits, and it cannot be said that more than 
ngle-figure percentage of these are at all arrest- 
; The New Delhi pictures—this is the right word, 
sthey have a distinctly pictorial value—shown 
sir E. L. Lutyens and Mr. Herbert Baker have a 
ing Oriental opulence of form and colour that 
ses everything else in the room seem mean and 
smonplace and raises the question whether they 
ht not to be among their compeers in the painters’ 
jeries. Lhe interior of the Durbar Hall for the 
ernment House, Delhi, is happily but little more 
4 a sketch; a full revelation of the splendours to 
je would have been too dazzling for Piccadilly. 
} Herbert Baker’s carriage entrance to the 
yerial Delhi Secretariats is beautiful in mass and 
portion, dome, arch, and pillar being magnifi- 
ily composed. It is a masterly piece of work. 
s bold in conception and less powerful in its 
rt are the guardhouses and commemoration 
jmn in the Viceroy’s Court. Sir Edwin Lutyens, 
ever, has, like his colleague, caught the spirit of 
(East; and has invested his work: with true 
ental dignity. Exactly the same comment 
lies to the north entrance facade of the Govern- 
‘tt House, in which great masses of masonry are 
wemed from an effect of heaviness by string 
tses that, like the tiny windows, seem to occur, 
jas an expedient, but naturally and inevitably— 
@ is to say, they are always in exactly the right 
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place. Magnificent also are Mr. Herbert Baker’s 
Great Stairway and Processional Way, and the 
Great Hall of the Imperial Secretariats, One turns 
from this monumental series with a sigh that partly 
betokens relief in the evidence that the building of 
the New Delhi has fallen to the right men—at least 
one of whom is an architectural genius of the first 
order—and partly regret because everything else in 
the room sinks into comparative insignificance. 

But the inferiority is mainly that of opportunity 
and subject. Certainly we have a robust belief that 
there are other men who would have risen to the 
great occasion as grandly as Sir Edwin Lutyens and 
Mr. Herbert Baker have done: always providing that 
one at least of them would have to be an authentic 
genius. 

It might have been fairly anticipated that housing 
designs would be numerous at a moment when they 
seem to be a popular craze, but hardly half-a-dozen 
examples are shown, and one trusts—is confident, 
indeed—this does not warrant an inference that is 
sure to be drawn from it—that architects are not 
interested in cottage design. Sir Aston Webb, 
P.R.A., and Mr. Maurice E. Webb, show quite ideal 
groups of proposed Sussex cottages, one set enclos- 
ing a quad, with throughways at four corners—a 
splendid arrangement which we should like to see 
adovted wherever possible. It is often seen in Scot- 
land—as, for instance, in Edinburgh, where tall 
blocks of tenement dwellings enclose a drying- 
green or playing field common to all the tenants. 
It need not be said that the Sussex cottages are of 
architectural character, the authors avoiding, by a 
very judicious introduction of peaked gables at suit- 
able intervals. the monotony and tameness that are 
usually the Nemesis of grouping. In his “Hous- 


Photo; Nathaniel Lloyd, O.B.E, 
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ing Scheme at Notting Daley Wi) it. Wieers 
greaves Raffles makes effective use of round-topped 
and curvilinear-edged gables. and gets rid’ of the 
monotony of flat fronts by varying his line—that 
is, by setting back some of his houses. A group of 
Peabody dwellings on the New Estate at Hammer- 
smith, by Mr. Victor Wilkins, are very good of their 
kind ; but, at best, block dwellings are an abomina- 
tion; and the one thing about national housing for 
which we can be truly grateful is that it effectually 
discredits the block-dwelling system. This signifi- 
cant fact should be taken to heart by the Peabody, 
Sutton, and other trusts, with whom the block- 
dwelling seems to be an obsession. After the blocks 
it is an immense relief to turn to the co-operative 
housing-scheme dwellings at Golders Green, to 
which Mr. Baillie Scott has given delightful little 
round-headed windows; but we like not his exagge- 
ration of the roof timbers inside. This extravagance 
gives one the sole pang of regret—and that but 
momentary and infinitesimal-—at the deposition of 
the unlamented Timber Controller. 

There are several designs for factories—a subject 
hitherto excluded from these’ exhibitions, except 
when in the other rooms, some painter wilfully sets 
himself to prove the beauty of hideousness . Its 
admission implies in each instance that an attempt 
has been made to impart architectural character to 
the building. Mr. Joseph Sunlight’s “Facade of a 
Manchester Factory’? has arched windows and 
trabeated doorways, and seems almost as near an 
approach to “free Renaissance’’ as a factory will 
admit. Sir A. Brumwell Thomas however, goes still 
further in this direction, his “Skefko Ball-bearing 
Works, Luton,’ being really handsome, with a 
fine Ionic front and a cheerful array of arch-headed 
windows. Other factories or business premises of 
distinctly architectural character are Messrs. Cash- 
more and Archer’s competitive design for premises 
for the Plymouth Mutual and Industrial Society, Mr. 
F. M. Cashmore’s new warehouse in Bow Road. E.., 
and Messrs. Cackett and Burns Dick’s aircraft works 


at Bedford. 


In the circumstances upon which we have a) 
dwelt it is not surprising that the domestic: 
is neither very abundant nor of very striking q: 
Naturally enough, since work of this class ha 
absolutely prohibited for several years pas 
best exhibits of the kind are old familiar f) 
Mr. A. Harry Heron’s house at Hornchurch 
the picturesque-antique style, and he handl. 
gabling and grouping with a mastery that pu’ 
the work a spirit too often lacking when a 
modes are resuscitated. Captain Stephen 
Stanton’s proposed house near Pinner is a ne 
clean essay in domestic Gothic. Mr. Ayly 
Cave’s proposed house near Antwerp is so ra 
the soil that it might well have been designec 
native. It is long, low, plain, and well proport 
In Mr. Philip Tilden’s small house in Londo 
doorway is rather over-emphasised, accentuatil 
shallowness of the front. Mr. Edward J. | 
porch of a house at Chislehurst is rather sel 
sciously beautiful; Messrs. William and Ec 
Hunt’s front elevation of a house at Wimk 
captivates by its simplicity and sincerity. Its ¢ 
doorway in a steep gable, in which also is a ¢ 
window of five lights, with a semilunar sunk 
above, give extraordinlary individuality to a 
that is at once dignified and inviting; and the 
way and fence, with their sloping and hoodlike 
zontal rail, are separate ecstasies. Mr. } 
Newton, R.A., has but one exhibit—the hou 
Jouy-en-Josas, France, in which there is a ma 
grouping of gables and chimneys, and in which 
are delicious windows that beckon you, and doo 
that let you in under a roof that must be hosp 
because it is exactly of the nght slope to the fr: 
of a degree; but everything “on, in, or abot 
Newton house is inevitably right. Mr. E. 
Dawber contributes “ Burdocks,” Gloucester (of | 
we have omitted to take note) a fine tim) 
house in Hampshire, and Nether Swell M 
Gloucestershire. Photographs of a residence 
golf club at Cannock Chase, and houses 
Wolverhampton, show very characteristic ¢ 
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Smee tienty J. Hare, P.R.I.B.A.,.. whose 
wigns of serene, stately, and comfortable homes, 
»le departing in no particular from the best tradi- 
as in this kind, have nevertheless strong individual 
fracter. Two of these photographs are repro- 
red in the present issue. Mr. Hare shows also a 
sutiful little memorial building at Oxford, rather 
siniscent of Wren’s lovely little chapel at Lee. 
here are fewer schemes for memorials than one 
mld have anticipated.’ Mr. William Warman’s 
figgestion for Battlefield Cemetery’’ is aptly 
ccribed by the motto attached to it—“ Once a field 
fury, Now a garden of sleep.’’ There the warriors 
’p in serried ranks; and from the close trimming 
the shrubs and trees and the severe orderliness of 
} sparsely interjected stonework, one gets a strong 
yression—appropriate enough—of military array. 
|. Maurice B. Adams sends a rather laboured draw- 
| of the interesting narthex screens he has designed 
+, war memorial for Hammersmith Parish Church. 
| Cyril A. Farey’s design (placed first in the Civic 
_s Association Competition) for a memorial foun- 
1 includes a pond rimmed with stone steps and 
ering water-lilies on its surface. It is a very skilful 
te sketch. Sir Reginald Blomfield, R.A., has a 
ign for a memorial at Glossop, and another for a 
inorial to be erected at Exeter to the men of 
yon. Both memorials breathe out peace and 
nos. In one of them, however, there are four lions 
strike a valiant note. In the drawing, these are 
uicated very sketchily, which, we should hold, is the 
iper way to treat them. An enormous waste of 
ie is realised in elaborating things that do not 
iter. Clearly enough, the object in such instances 
ot at all to make a picture, but to outline a project. 
‘s, however, is a dangerous hint to the young 
‘tect whose career is in the making. In his case, 
ooration—the production of pretty pictures—is not 
‘te of time. It exercises undeveloped skill, and, 
lit Is more immediateliy to the purpose, it capti- 
vs the coy client, who will take nothing on trust 
(a. an untried man. 
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Street Decoration Scheme by Blouet. 
LOUET, who 1n 1832 was appointed to complete 
the Arc de Triomphe du Carrousel, was com- 
missioned also to design the decorations for the 
Fete d’Inauguration which form the subject of one 
of our plates. Huis work is reproduced with the object 
of stimulating the desire for really artistic street 
decorations for the coming peace. An article dealing 
at greater length with this subject appears on page 
287. Street pageantry and decoration have almost 
as far-reaching an effect as have great exhibitions in 
setting fashions and in starting new movements. It 
1s eminently desirable, therefore, upon this ground as 
well as for the artistic credit of our country, that our 
street decorations to celebrate the peace shall exer- 
cise the right kind of influence. 
Lincoln Free Library. 

This building, illustrated on two of our plates, is, 
we can well imagine, the most dignified of all the 
Carnegie libraries. Its handsome dome would give 
it that distinction, even if the body of the building 
had fallen short in a quality which a library, of all 
buildings, cannot afford to lack. The dome, how- 
ever, is an interesting study, in its constructon as well 
as in its effect, and we are glad, therefore, to show, 
on our double-page plate, some details of the design. 
The carvings were done by Mr. Aumonier, and the 
general contractors were Messrs. Wright and Son, of 
Lincoln. A plan of the building is shown on page 
289. 

House near Wolverhampton. 

Reference to this typical example of Mr. Henry T. 
Hare’s domestic work will be found in the notice of 
the Architectural Room in the Royal Academy 
Exhibition—see bottom of page 292 and top of first 
column of this page. Both the elevation and the 
interior view fully maintain the supremacy of the 
English School of domestic architecture, of which the 
R.I.B.A. President is so eminently representative. 
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A Minor Town Development Scheme of the Regency 


ARK CRESCENT, Worthing, is a curious 
example of an attempt to create a distinctive 
residential district such as would make an ap- 

peal to middle-class tenants of the day. It was 
designed by an architect conversant with Papworth’s 
work at Cheltenham, who sought to emulate the vaster 
conceptions then being carried into effect at Brighton 
by Decimus Burton, and in its original splendour with 
a weather coat of white painted stucco according with 
the laws of contemporary taste. 

It is surprising how the mania for building specula- 
tion grew after Waterloo.. Even during the years of 
the great struggle enormous ranges of terrace houses 
were built, particularly in seaside towns. To quote a 
few examples, mention can be made of the refined 
brick houses on the east and west cliffs at 
Ramsgate, those on the sea front at Dover, the 
crescents and terraces of Exeter and the representa- 
tive group at Budleigh Salterton. Places as far 
distant as Penzance, Liskeard. and Stamford could 
boast a diminutive square or terrace. Foulston had 
the development of the three towns under his care. 
Grainger was ambitious for the future of Newcastle, 
while the Insh group kept a friendly eye on the 
growth of Dublin towards Dalkey. 

The demand of the period was for a good type of 
genteel middle-class house, the rental value of which 


varied from £65 to £120 per annum. It was reall: 
that half-pay officers and their families requi 
accommodation amidst congenial surroundings a 
reasonable figure. The builders who undertook th. 
terrace houses for superior people were not above ; 
ducing diminutive replicas for those of lesser meg 
and many a landlady at Margate and Bnghton || 
cause to be grateful to the builder, no less than to . 
London physician who prescribed sea bathing, wh 
ensured her means to obtain a livelihood. From 1. 
till the early ’seventies the terraces and crescents: 
provincial towns were never allowed to lose go) 
caste, but the last forty years has brought about mi! 
changes. | 

We can now conclude our very brief discussion 
the example at Worthing. The composition | 
the Crescent, or to be more correct, polygon, 
unique ; the houses are composed in blocks linked | 
loggias, giving variety of line and interest. © 
sidered from the purist standpoint the design of | 
entrance screen leaves much to be desired. There 
little of the grace of the Empire period, althor' 
all the characteristics are shown. We question 
advisability of introducng Terms of different sc 
in. a triple motif, and we take exception to certain} 
the details, yet the forceful grasp of the problem 
undeniable. 
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without some measure of success, to give a 

realistic touch to a blank window, although this 
debatable point. Wren had recourse to this system 
‘[ampton Court, and throughout the eighteenth cen- 
. the painters were busy lining blank panels with 
ation sash bars and stiles and meeting rails, not to 
‘ation sham curtains and blinds, in order to secure 
sthmic sequence for the elevations. It was all very 
» To the uninitiated such devices appear natural, 
_the observant have an unpleasant faculty of seeing 
»ugh such subterfuges, and condemn the practice. 
urs ago there was a particularly glaring instance of 
sce-believe in Oxford Street over a small frontage 
corner site. Some brilliant designer conceived the 
1, that paper architecture was better than nothing, 
ne prepared a full-sized detail of a semi-circular- 
‘ded window two stories in height complete 
n sashing and keystones. This design was drawn 
ja heavy competition line to accord with the archi- 
»’s theories, and simply pasted on to the brickwork. 
stood the stress of the weather for five or six years, 
§ a blizzard of unusual violence eventually 
etroyed the upper part. It was very pleasurable to 
} to see the abomination removed and scaffolding 
eted for something of a more nermanent nature. 


* * % * 


/ TTEMPTS have been made at various times, not 
is 


have a passion for windows neatly sashed. but 
| taste regarding the substance and detail of the 
4 bar varies with my moods. Elevations continu- 
1 the tradition of Wren or Ware demand a fulsome 
3. those of Adam, Soane, or Nasha slender one. [ 
wuld not like to see the windows of the Sun Office 
<ed with lines. for Cockerell very rightly considered 
1: his buildings did not require elaborate fenestra- 
a. Pennethorne, who completed Somerset House, 
yowed the system of Chambers and employed 
rctically the same detail for the joinery as that 
aching the first-floor windows to the Strand front. 


tis all a question of scale. Buildings of gigantic 
4, such as the American skyscrapers, would gain 
ching if the windows were to be quarried into small 
aes. In this connection it is interesting to study 
1 variety of glazing evolved in France dunng the 
-n of Louis the Sixteenth, and continued through 
1 period of the Empire and the.whole of the nine- 
ith century. The French, who have an innate 
sse of what is right in such matters, consider the 
des of their buildings as monumental entities. and 
ly resort to sash-bar fenestration. The mullion 
r. the transome with a few horizontal glazing bars 
tvide a compromise, with a resulting freedom from 
ilcage work. Yet when occasion demands, the sash 
is called into play, and both Pascal and Ninot 
mw the value of skilful subdivisioning. It is all a 
istion of scale and proportioning with our French 
‘nds, many of whom regard the quarrying of 
“dows as a symbol of domesticity to be adopted for 
t type of building, and to be discarded for another. 
the French the casement window is an historical 
if, while in England taste fluctuates between 
cble-hung sashes or iron casements with leaded 
ats, irrespective of type or purpose, although it 
ist be admitted that recent practice inclines towards 
iplicity. The dividing of windows into small 
jares and the scantling of the joinery depends very 
ich on the style of the building. We could not 
yrate the front of the Banqueting Hall with 
‘dows of plate glass; neither should we countenance 
1 austere fenestral grouping of Coleshill devoid of 
‘pleasant framings. The charm of the modest 
entry house and cottage is dependable to no small 


extent upon the pleasant paint and sashing of the: 
windows, and the leaded windows of Northampton- 
shire would look out of place in the Home Counties. 


* * * # 


Some people, especially cottagers, have an aversion. 
to sash-bar glazing ; their objections are mainly on the 
score of difficulty in cleaning the corners. In some 
cases architects have been weak enough to divide the 
upper section of the sashed window into squares, and 
have left the lower half free. A more unsatisfactory; 
result cannot be imagined. It is a weak compromise. 
Whenever | visit a country town my first impres- 
sions of its architectural friendliness are gathered from. 
a survey of the windows. To me it is as though the 
whole assemblage of joiners and glaziers of a past 
age were speaxing. The quality and surface of old 
glass, no two squares alike, the variety of the tinting 
of the glass, the refinement of the mouldings and the 
general aspect of neatness make an especial appeal to 
my critical taste. 

we * x ci 2 


Windows are eyes of buildings; they are either 
demure and modest, froward and leering, stern and 
official, or delicate and inviting. The Inns of a past. 
age have the character of hosp:tality writ large in the 
formation of the windows, be they bowfronted,, 
canted, or flat. If the woodwork is smart and the 
curtains are neat, rest assured the rooms will be cleanly 
at least, though they lack Izaak Walton’s “ ballads.” 
In the eighteenth century extreme care was taken. 
to ensure the correct proportioning of windows. A 
system resulted that gave distinction to palace and 
cottage, a sort of democratic levelling up, which in. 
these days of reconstruction must not be overlooked. 
We can imagine a joiner of George the First’s day 
repeating to himself some such jargon as the follow- 
ing: “The apertures of windows in middle-sized 
houses may be four and a half or five feet between the 
jambs, and in greater buildings they may be six and a 
half or seven feet, and their. herght may be double the 
length at least. But in high rooms, or larger build- 
ings their height may be:a third or fourth, or half 
their breadth, more than double their length. These 
are the proportions for windows of the first story, and 
according to these must all the rest of the windows on. 
the upper stories be for their breadth; but for their 
height they must diminish; for the second story may 
be one-third part lower than the first, and the third 
one-fourth part lower than that.”’ 


# *% ** 2 


Some of the old architects, builders, and carpenters 
went even further. Not only did they diminish the 
height of windows for’ successive stories, but they 
deemed it necessary to vary the width slightly, thereby 
evolving an empirical formation of effective simplicity. 
While on this fascinating subject mention must be 
made of the great-sashed windows at the ends of the 
flank elevation of the Mansion House, the curtain 
window of wood whichis .the glory of the corner 
house in Soho Square, and the curious trellis glazing 
for semicircular headed windows that came into vogue 
with Chippendale’s Gothic—an unholy conjunction. 


Many a goodly sashed window familiar to Hogarth 
lost some of its bulk at the close of the eighteenth 
century, when a mania for slender windows, brought 
about by the tax on light, setin. From 1830 onwards 
the traditional quarrying of sashed windows yielded 
to plate glass, the delicate joinery of the Regency gave 
place to clumsy detail, sash frames developed horns to 


show their strength, and Scott’s windows wouldn’t fit 
Tite. AERO. 


CORRESPONDENT of THE ARcHI- 
TECTS’ JOURNAL recently enquired 
for information upon designing a slab or 
raft bearing continuously on the ground, 
as in the case of basement floors, pavings, 
storage tank floors, etc., in positions 
where it is sometimes désirable to reinforce 
cheaply with rods owing to excessive loads 
and soft subsoil, or where the object “is 
to save thickness of concrete and conse- 
quently to lessen the labour and expense 
of excavation. As this is a matter of 
general interest, and involves various con- 
siderations. the following article has been 
specially prepared in reply. 


As nearly all soils are covered with g in. 
to 12 in. of vegetable earth which is very 
compressible, it may be assumed to start 
with that no foundation slab should be 
nearer than 12%n. from the surface, and 
it may have to be much more, according 
to the nature of the subsoil. It has been 
shown by Rankine that the safe load varies 
with the depth below the surface, the 
specific weight of the soil, and its angle of 
repose or natural slope. Let W = maxi- 
mum vertical load in Ibs. per sq. ft., 
Ww = weight of a cubic foot of the support- 
ing soil in pounds, ¢ = angle of repose of 
soil, d = depth in feet of underside of 
foundation below immediately surrounding 

W i1—sing 
soil, then d == (=== === )* 
w i1+sin9 


The weight of the soil varies between go 
and 130 lb. per cubic foot, average, say, 
110 lb. The angle of repose varies from 
15 deg. for wet clay to 50 deg. for compact 
earth, average, say, 40 deg. The support- 


ing power varies from half a ton per square 
foot for made ground to three tons on 
good gravel, average 1% tons. 


Now take an average case, where 

W = 1% X 2240 = 3360, w = 110, = 40, 
W 1-sing 3360 

then d= —( ————)?2 = —— x 
w 1t+sing Lto 


"047 = I'4 say 1 ft. 6 in. as the minimum 
depth. Had we taken a dry clay subsoil 
we should have had w = 120, § = 30, and 
3360 
d = —— x o.111 =3.1 say 3 ft. as the 
120 
minimum depth; but clavis a treacherous 
material, and if exposed to alternations 
of moisture and drought. the minimum 
depth of a foundation should be 5 ft., what- 
€ver the load 


Professor Unwin has shown that a slab 
under uniform load will not have uniform 
resistance over the supporting area, but 
that, owing to the tendency of the support- 
ing soil to spread under a load, the maxi- 
mum pressure will occur at the centre and 

e 


be about — of the mean pressure, while 

round the edges the minimum pressure will 
4 

occur and be about— of the mean pressure. 


les: the load should be considered as 


1.6, says at least 1% 


{2 


times the actual 


load in order that it may be efficiently 
ported. ‘ 

So far concerns the loads and the sup- 
porting power of the soil. Now, as regards 
the resistance of the slab, the writer has 
found, from personal experience, that a 
4%-in. slab, of 1:3:6 cement concrete an 


sup- 
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CONCRETE IN FOUNDATION: SLABS. 


By HENRY ADAMS, M.Inst.C.E., M.S.A., etc. 


clay, extending under the walls, will shear 
through against the footings when the clay 
expands by getting charged with moisture ; 
therefore, a slab or raft of plain concrete 
en clay should never be less than 6in. 
thick. and should preferably be ‘of 1:21 :5 
mixture. When the walls are heavily 
loaded and the intermediate space is un- 
loaded, and the width of slab exceeds 6 ft. 
in the narrowest direction, quarter of an 
inch should be added to the thickness for 
each 2 ft. 6in. of extra width. When the 
loads are concentrated at intervals, as by 
pillars supporting upper floors, the ten- 
dency will be for the pillar foundations to 
sink and the surrounding area to rise. The 
difference depends upon the amount of 
compression the particular soil receives 
under a given load, but to enable a general 
tule to be stated this amount must be 
assumed). 

In some experiments upon alluvial soil 
in India, Mr. H. Leonard found that with 
a pressure of 1 ton per sq. ft. there was 


IDES. 


| 
| 
practically no settlement, but at 2 : 
per sq. ft. the settlement was very deci| 
although he does not give any meas | 
ments. ‘In experiments at the Champ | 
Mars, Paris, cast-iron blocks loadec 
5-45 tons per sq. ft., rested safely on| 
ground.. Loaded to 7.31 tons per sq,| 
they settled ; and loaded to 8.41 tons : 
sq. ft. they sank out of sight. H. 
again, we have no measurements com). 
ing the amount of settlement with the, 
tensity’ of the load. 

We shall probably approximate. to , 
average conditions if we assume that | 
load on the foundation of a pillar fon| 
in conjunction with a slab or raft of « 
crete is largely supported by the surToU | 
ing area. Thus assuming pillars 1) 
centres, carrying thirty tons each, wit) 
foundation base, 4 ft. 6 in. square, 0. 
yielding soil, we can take three-fourth;, 
the load as distributed over the strips) 
floor slab equal to the width of pillar b; 
in each direction. The reaction will ¢); 
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ho 


~~ =_ 439 pounds per sq. ft. 


quis X 45) —'(4.5) 2 


jy, taking the reaction as acting on the 
i) between two pillar foundations we 
bil have a bending moment of say 
y? ss (15 —=.4°5)? X 12 
; = 439 Xx 10 

-ad-inches. Approximately for 1 per 
et. reinforcement the depth of slab will 


|B | 58080 


= SSA, 44.8 
V 1296 1296 


= 58080 


reinforcement ‘~~ “79 
100 

-o'81, say two #-in. diameter rods 

#6 in. centre to centre, which. for 
6in. width of base will give nine 34-in. 
©; each way. The remainder of the 

i will be taken by the remaining por- 
i of the slab, with only the “ tempera- 
~” reinforcement of 1-in. diameter 
*s at 12-in. centres in both directions. 
Ps accompanying illustrations show how 
f, would be carried out (Fig. 1 plan and 
*. 2 section). With heavier loads more 
<e and closer calculation must be taken 
through. If necessary the top of the 
(imn base may be flat and flush with 
t floor, but in that case double reinforce- 
mot and shear stirrups will be necessary 
rthat portion. A good example of this 
‘iss of work applied to upper floors is 
twn in “Concrete and Constructional 
Sgineering”’ for February, 1911, pp. 
4-7, but the same arrangement inverted 
yild be suitable for baserments, and for 
tther information see “Reinforced Con- 
“ite in Theory and Practice’’ (Longmans, 
«. 6d. net). 

Vhen the basement floor slab has a uni- 
«mly distributed load to carry over the 
Wole area, or the case is that of a tank 
lyr, there is no general theory that pro- 
res a means of calculating the bending 
tment on the slab, if any. It must 
lyend primarily upon the load and the 
wporting power of the soil, but if the 
cd does not exceed the safe pressure on 
1 soil it is difficult to see how any bend- 
t’ moment can be produced on the slab. 
is known, however, that the bottom of 
v oil storage tank resting on the ground 
*ds to sag downwards in the middle, 
t20ugh on Unwin’s theory of the distri- 
)10n of pressure the reverse should take 
bce. The reason of the effect’ expe- 
nced appears to be due to the earth 
irounding the slab not being com- 
pssed, because there is no load on it, and 
it the nearer we get to the centre the soil 
snore and more compressed. If the soil 
Wee in fibrous,layers this view would be 
4 10st self-evident, but the cohesion of the 
ticles has probably somewhat of the 
me effect. To put this into figures is 
dicult, if not impossible, and! before this 
=1 be done further information is needed 
ato the actual deflection of a given slab 
uder a known load upon soil of an ascer- 
‘ned character. 


h area of 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Coal Conservation. 

>IRS,—-May I call attention to the impor- 
tat Statistics recently laid before the 
Ryal Society of Arts by Sir Dugald Clerk 
his paper on “The Distribution of Heat, 
I yht, and’ Power by Electricity and Gas,”’ 
aj urge that they may be taken into care- 
' consideration by the Government 
bore any steps are taken to foster the use 
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of electrical energy as a heating agent? 
It is admitted that the provision of an 
ample and cheap supply of electrical 
energy for light and power is of great im- 
portance to our industries ; and in regard 
to the waste of heat in the coal used for 
the generation of electricity for those pur- 
poses, it does not compare unfavourably 
with the manufacture of light and power at 
gas works. The consumer’s choice of elec- 
tricity or gas can here depend solely on 
cost amd suitability. : 

But the figures given by Sir Dugald 
Clerk (confirming as they do those of 
Professor J. W. Cobb in the “ Edinburgh 
Review” for January last) make it clear 
that a most deplorable and avoidable 
waste of coal is entailed in the use of elec- 
tricity as a source of heat. By the use of 
gas this waste can be avoided, and at the 
same time the smoke nuisance in our 
towns, and the drudgery in our homes re- 
duced to a minimum. 

Broadly, it has been shown that, to give 
equal heating or cooking service to the 
consumer, the use of electric energy as 
generated to-day entails the destruction of 
four tons of coal as against one ton at the 
gas works; and that even if the suggested 
“super ”’ stations realised the most opti- 
mistic hopes of their advocates in regard 
to coal consumption the comparison would 
be as three to one in favour of gas. 

Moreover, the use of coal for the raising 
of steam at electric generating stations 
means the absolute destruction of all the 
valuable chemicals recoverable at gas 
works as by-products, which have so 
largely contributed to our success in the 
war, and are vitally important to our '1n- 
dustrial and scientific 


supremacy. 
These facts and figures cannot be 
ignored. They show that the community 


must depend, in the future as in the past, 
on both the gas and the electrical indus- 
tries of the country to play their respective 
parts on our industrial and diomestic 
economy. Any idea of “ doing everything 
by electricity ’ cannot be seriously enter- 
tained by practical men and women. 

I could add much as to the practical 
drawbacks that would attend the proposed 
concentration of production in a_ few 
“super” stations, some of which were 
pointed out by the chairman of the City of 
London Electric Lighting Company the 
other day ; but my immediate object is to 
call attention to the gross waste of our 
national coal resources that would be en- 
tailed in the use of electricity as a fuel. 

D. MILNE WATSON, 

President of the National Gas Council, 

39, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 


The Future of Architecture. 
(Continued from No. 1269, page 280.) 
The following citations from Sir George 

Gilbert Scott and others made bv Mr. Tohn 
Murray, F.R.I.B.A., are continued from 
our issue of April 30: 

“The late William Burges, A.R.A., told 
me that he often desiened by the aid of 
a draughtsman, and that he considered his 
best designs had been made when sitting 
beside his draughtsman and telling him 
how and what to delineate on the paper 
before them. 

“T have frequently, when a very young 
man, drawn upon paper what my then 
master, the late John Prichard (of Llan- 
daff) sitting beside me, indicated in words. 
Both these accomplished architects, from 
their exceptional talent as artists in the 
modern sense of the term, enjoyed the con- 
fidence and respect of their brethren.” 

“ That the general contractor can be dis- 
pensed with in certain cases, one has only 
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to examine the Hdétel Métropole at 
Brighton, and other buildings of like im- 
portance in London; and that he may one 
day be dispensed with altogether I fer- 
vently hope, not only for the sake of the 
architect, and the artists whom it ought 
to be the latter’s function to direct, but 
also for the arts which, from the highest 
to the lowest, in every ancient monument 
extant, admit their allegiance to architec- 
ture. There is danger, of course, in any 
reversion to the old custom of an architect, 
as the agent of his employer, purchasing 
materials and emploving labour. | There- 
by the abuses, against which Professor 
Donaldson and others contended, and to 
destroy which they founded the Royal In- 
stitute of British Architects, might be 
revived.” 

“ Not a word! should be said against the 
man who, having studied! architecture with 
the view of becoming an architect, chooses 
to devote his abilities to any architectural 
art or trade—the words were once identi- 
cal. Nor need any complaint be made of 
the architect-trader who is pecuniarily inte- 
rested in the materials which he advises his 
clients to use, or which, as the agent of his 
clients, he specifies in buildings entrusted 
to his design and superintendence—pro- 
vided, of course, he tells his clients that he 
is thus pecuniarily interested.”’ 

Opinions of the Presidents of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects from 1860 to 
1891: 

Professor COCKERELL, R.A., 1860.— 
“The partisans of the scientific and the 
imaginative have ever been in rivalry. 
But the evidences of history will prove the 
necessity of both these faculties in the ac- 
complished architect, and it 1s to the culti- 
vation of them that the Institute will direct 
its impartial attention in due proportion 
for the glory of the art and of the country.” 


‘Sir WILLIAM TITE, M.P., 1861-63.— 
“Architecture is an art as well as a 
science.’’ 

Professor DONALDSON, 1863-65.—“In 


speaking of the professional career, ] must 
venture to urge the importance of young 
men acquiring the business qualifications 
of practical life as being essential to their 
satisfactorily realising all the fruits of the 
more intellectual departments of their 
pursuit.” 

ALEXANDER J. B. BERESFORD HOPE, 
M.P., 1865-67.—* While architecture is an 
art, it is also what, for want of a better 
term, I must call a business or craft. (In 
a footnote Mr. Hope added: “ Profession 
applies to the person who professes, and 
not to the thing professed.”) It is this 
perpetual combination of the utile and the 
dulce, the perpetual necessity of adapting, 
style, ornament, and proportion to con- 
struction, and of so manipulating construc- 
tion that it shall not sin against beauty or 
detail or mass, which makes architecture 
the ‘peculiarly complicated and scientific 
thing which it is— an art and something 
more than an art 

Sir. WILLIAM TITE, M.P., 
“ Our desire, as members of this Institute, 
must naturally, and always ought to be, to 
encourage architectural education. .. .”’ 

THOMAS HENRY WYATT, BsorAne 
1870-73.—“It would be strange, indeed, if 
an institution like ours was indifferent to a 
scheme which practically tested the pro- 
gress of that knowledge of the various arts 
and sciences connected with architecture, 
for the advancement of which this Institute 
was actually founded.” 

Sir G. Gi SCOTTSARTA. 1573-76.—" Our 
camps are visited by that great enemy of 
union and sympathy, self-conceit. I do 
not refer to that noble self-reliance which 
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gives a man courage for his work, however 

difficult, but that lower sentiment which 

too often makes him intolerant of his 

fellow-labourer, however  true-hearted. 
3) 


Mr. CHARLES BARRY, F.S.A., 1876-79,.— 
‘“We may learn from our detractors . . 
how needful it is in these days of exten- 
sively diffused scientific knowledge and 
scientific inquiry to pursue ‘exhaustively 
our inquiries into these scientific and 
practically important subjects. Let us 
welcome, then, the discussion of these 
matters, and it may be we shall do more 
thereby to add to the power of the archi- 
tects of the next generation to carry out 
large works, beautiful works, and works 
distinguished by their sanitary excellence, 
than we ever can by the more exciting dis- 
cussions whether architecture attained its 
maximum excellence in the thirteenth cen- 
tury or in the days of Queen Anne. 

‘We ought to take up courageously the 
challenge so frequently made to us, and 
to discuss among ourselves, with that 
special knowledge we ought to possess, 
and which many of our members do pos- 
sess, technical questions affecting the life 
and happiness of those whose houses we 
are called upon to design and arrange. It 
ought to be impossible to allege with 
truth, as is so often done, that archi- 
tects care only for the zsthetical, and dele- 
gate to subordinates the vital questions of 
ventilation, warming, lighting, sanitary 
arrangements, and cognate matters.”’ 
JOHN WHICHCORD, F.S.A., 1879-81.— 
I am induced to quote a passage from 
an address delivered from this chair by 
the first professional president who ever 
sat in it. I mean Charles Robert 
Cockerell. He was a man who was, if 
anything, an artist. His words, uttered 
twenty years ago, when the graphic side 
of architecture was less understood and 
less followed than it is at present, merit 
your immediate attention. ‘So rare and 
difficult,’ said he, ‘is the union of the 
scientific and graphic departments of this 
art in the same person, that theoretic 
writers are at variance as to the prefer- 
ence to be given to the one or the other 
faculty. Thus the learned Rondelet de- 
fines architecture as ‘‘ a science, the object 
of which is to direct the operations of every 
sort of building, so as to unite con- 
venience, solidity, and beauty of form. 
; Most modern architects are rather 
decorators than constructors, aiming, like 
the painter and sculptor, chiefly to peace, 
indulging in captivating but often imprac- 
ticable designs, induced by their associa- 
tions with the imaginative arts of paint- 
ing and sculpture.”’ . . . The late 
Professor Cockerell makes a_ pertinent 
quotation from Rondelet, who, at the 
very beginning of this century, described 
the architect of his day as a decorator 
rather than a constructor. Are we quite 
convinced in our own minds that Ron- 
delet, if he lived at the present time, 
would define an architect in language 
more agreeable to our own sense of what 
he should be? Are we quite sure that 
the cry for art, more art, in which I 
admit this country was long deficient, has 
actually provided what we required? 

‘“ Has not the tendency in England of late 
years been to unduly exalt the art at the 
expense of the science of architecture ? 
So that architectural science is gradually 
becoming the speciality of men who are 
not, and who do not pretend to be, archi- 
tects.’ 

GEORGE EDMUND STREET, R.A., 1881. 
— The real interests of the public and of 
ourselves are identical. The obligation 
to carry on the business side of our work 
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upon the highest rules of honour or_ in- 
tegrity, as between man and man, is 
placed in the very front of the conditions 
of membership of this institute. We 
admit of no compromise or conditions; and 
the condition of membership here is 
undoubtedly that of working thoroughly in 
the spirit and traditions of gentlemen. 
9 


(To be continued.) 


—-—— 


ARCHITECTURAL AND BUILDING 
INTERESTS IN PARLIAMENT. 


By OUR SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE IN THE 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


HE House has reopened its doors. 

We are back from our constituen- 

cies ready to tackle the arduous work of 

the Committee stage of the big housing 
and land measures. 

There is one preliminary to buying land 
and building houses which must be taken 
by Governments as well as individuals, 
and that is an examination of the purse. 
What money have we got, that is the 
question, to build or not to build? Per- 
haps hardly that, because we are deter- 
mined to build, and if we haven’t got the 
money we mean to borrow it. So it was 
fitting that before we proceeded with our 
other business we should have the Budget. 
And we had it. It was a great occasion, 
but not a great speech~-and not a great 
Budget. We. have become tranquillised 
to thousands of millions and that may 
account for the comparative quiet of both 
speech and House, but a flicker of 
imagination was enough to make one 
realise that this apparent stolidity was but 
the veil for the amazing qualities of the 
race that fills this island, and after five 
years of war turns to its old tasks with a 
calm that almost appears an affectation. 

There was not much to mark the state- 
ment made. The speech was pedestrian. 
A burst of laughter emphasised the 
symbolism of Mr. Chamberlain’s action 
when, after increasing the duty on beer 
from 50s. to 7os. a barrel, he paused a 
moment to retresh himself from a glass of 
water. Another outbreak marked the 
hasty exit of a number of members who 
had waited for two hours in breathless 
anxiety to know if the income-tax was to 
be increased, and immediately they 
learned there was to be no change, sought 
room for their relieved feelings in the 
lobbies. The Chancellor stumbled over 
his figures a good many times, at last 
pleading defective eyesight as his excuse. 
His white papers with the -various sub- 
jects of his speech were produced from 
his despatch box with the dexterity and 
regularity of a  conjurer producing 
rabbits from a silk hat. I can recall the 
excitement in the country when Mr. Glad- 
stone. budgeted for ninety millions: to- 
day the House sat impassive while esti- 
mates amounting to hundreds of millions 
were reeled off almost without comment. 
The closing sentence, in which the son 
gloried in the achievement at his hands 
of the work commenced by _ his father, 
brought a note of response from the most 
unrepentant Free Traders, who to this 
touch of filial piety yielded a deference 
they will hardly extend to the arguments 
that supported the theme. 

Of architectural and building interest 
the session should be full. Apart from 
the work of reconstruction in its more 
social aspects, the activities of the 
Government touch architecture at so 
many points. There is the question 
of the commandeered hotels, clubs, 
institutes, and other buildings occupied 
by Government departments. Questions 
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| 
on this subject are continually bein! 
addressed to Ministers without, | fea 
much effect. There can be no doubt the’ 
we shall never get going properly till th 
peace negotiations at Paris are concludec | 
and we once again get a’Government wit. 
its attention wholly directed to its ow. 
national problems. The whole machiner. 
of Government is in the melting-pot, ne, 
Departments. are being formed, old one. 
are passing away, Ministers do not knoy. 
to what extent their staffs are to ‘| 
increased or diminished. Questions ¢| 
accommodation are settled on q pro 
visional basis. Is accommodation to }| 
temporary, or permanent, or semi-per 
manent? Who is to decide? Is it to h| 
the Minister concerned? Is it to be th 
War Cabinet? Is it to be the House) 
There would appear to be no plans excep 
piecemeal plans, no authority except thy 
varying temperaments of individual 
Ministers. 


There is a project to erect accommoda 
tion for 12,000 clerks in a district on thi 
outskirts of London. Such a project ter 
years ago would have excited the utmos_ 
interest. At present it is being carried 01) 
in almost total obscurity. The buildings 
it is said, are to be of a semi-permanen | 
character and largely for the use of th 
Ministry of Pensions; they are expectec 
to last for fifty years, being: calculated, }| 
suppose, to go down to the grave with the| 
last hoary pensioner. It is an optimistic| 
view. It is fifty-five years from the date 
of the American Civil War, and I believe 
the pensions paid in the United State: 
to-day are little, if at all less, than they 
were at the outset. . It is to be hoped thai 
this will not be the case here, and it may 
be said that a Government might well 
hesitate before erecting permanent build.| 
ings for a staff whose life may be 
computed for a term of years. Well, what 
ever may be the life of the Ministry of 
Pensions, I do not doubt that the exten: 
sion of State activity with which we are 
faced will absorb any accommodation and 
staff the Ministry of Pensions or any other 
Ministry is able to shed, and I should like 
to see the Government take its courage in 
its hands, and plan out for its own future! 
such a place as is demanded by the import-| 
ance and multiplicity of its functions and 


the dignity of the lands it governs. 


The heads of the Government will soon 
be returning from Paris, where, as 
result of their efforts, a new instrumen 
Government has been set up. It has to be 
housed. A seat has been selected 
Geneva. It is not too much to hope 
before long the interest of the archit 
of the world may be engaged in desigmi 
for its needs. Was there ever a i 
opportune time for directing the atten 
of the Government at home to the im 
ance of a great co-ordinated scheme ? 
housing themselves? Was there ever 
happier conjunction than this that ha 
a great architect into the -position of 
sident of the Royal Academy? Cannot 
Royal Institute of British Architects” 
to the occasion? Must it be left tol 
viduals or to a State Department fo take 
the initiative? Let us have a great concep-| 
tion of this Capital of a World State. Let 
us symbolise in stone those qualities which 
have built it up. Where are the ‘boldness, | 
the vigour, the breadth, the foresight that 
will seize this opportunity and leave behind | 
it in great works not mere emblems Of 
that aggrandisement the world we hope 1S 
leaving behind it for ever, but a greatly’ 
planned and greatly executed Home| 
Government that would add the crowning | 
glory to the architecture of our time? | 

ea " H. BARNES. | 
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OBITUARY. 
‘illiam Fames Davies, A:-RI.BIA. 


he death has occurred from pneumonia 
Mr. W. J. Davies, an Associate of the 
jtute since 1904. He was articled to 
1T, E. Lidiard James, of Chancery 
ye, and for a period acted as managing 
stant to the late Mr. R. A. Briggs. Mr. 
‘ies was a member of the Institute 
‘rature Committee, 1n whose work he 
» much interested, as well as in the 
eral development of the library, being 
self a keen book collector. He was 
(joint author of “Tuition in Engineer- 
? Sanitation, etc.,” with Mr. Moss- 
wer, with whom he was formerly in 
nership in Bristol. For some years he 
| been serving in the Department of 
‘ient Monuments and Historic Buildings 
H.M. Office of Works. Sir Frank 
nes, K.B.E., in a letter to the Institute, 
\rring to the special services rendered 
Mr. Davies during the war, and to the 
« esteem in which he was. held by the 
sartment, Says: 

‘Upon the outbreak of war he assisted 
' materially in connection with the work 
re defences of London, and was after- 
is engaged upon the organisation 
jdly got together for buying timber for 
(armies in the field, etc., where he gave 
‘most devoted service. When that ser- 
( was transferred to the Board of Trade 
‘vas employed upon work in connection 
' some of the greatest war factories in 
j country, where his devotion to duty 


and integrity of character gave the most 
excellent results. 


“I fear that the severe strain through 
which he worked for many years must have 
reduced his power of resistance to disease, 
and all who knew him at this office realise 
that they have lost a colleague of great 
personal charm and of the highest 
character. He brought to his work an 
enthusiasm which was an inspiration to 
some of his junior colleagues. 

“ Before the war we used him very fully 
in connection with our work upon ancient 
monuments and-historic buildings. His 
value on such work was extraordinarily 
high, and his quality is, I think, shown in 
the essay which he submitted for the Insti- 
tute Medal in 1913, entitled! ‘The Preser- 
vation of Ancient Monuments,’ and which 
was judged to be the best by the Institute. ”’ 


MODERN FURNITURE. 


Among the specimens of furniture 
design exhibited by Messrs. Higgs and 
Hill at their works in South Lambeth, a 
secretaine in oak on traditional lines, 
designed by Mr. Charles Spooner, com- 
pelled attention, both as regards origin- 
ality and craftsmanship. We give an 
illustration of this unique and beautiful 
example of furniture from the pencil of 
Mr. Hanslip Fletcher. Photographs of 
furniture on show at this exhibition ap- 
peared in our issue of April 23, and a 
review in that of April 16. 


- SECRETAIRE IN OAK. DESIGNED BY CHARLES SPOONER, F.R.I.B.A. 


Draun by Hanslip Fletcher, 
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FOURTEEN POINTS IN HOUSING 
ECONOMY. 
BY W. S. PURCHON, M.A., A.R.I.B.A., 


Lecturer in Architecture at the University of 
Sheffield. 


With respect to housing, two main 
changes have come over the task during 
the last few years. One is a vastly im- 
proved state of public opinion on the sub- 
ject; the other a serious increase in the 
cost of building. Tihe extent of the latter 
may be summed up by stating that a 
building which could have been obtained 
for £200 before the war would now cost 
approximately £500. 

_Here, again, nothing is to be gained by 
sitting down and wringing our hands in 
anguish. We should do well to remember 
that before the war we did not go about 
with long faces because we could no 
longer buy a sheep for sixpence! The fact 
is, we must abandon the habit of compar- 
ing present with pre-war prices, and en- 
deavour to think in terms of the new 
values. 

On the other hand, it certainly behoves 
us to use every possible sound economy in 
preparing the new housing schemes. And 
that, of course, begs the whole question, 
for we must decide which forms of 
economy in first costs are sound and which 
unsound, and it is in this connection that 
I put forward the following points: 

(1) While it is true that at a certain 
period of the war we might with advantage 
have built a far larger number of tempo- 
rary houses than we did, such a procedure 
is no longer sound, the meed now being for 
permanent houses. 

(2) These permanent houses should be 
ouilt as simply and soundly as possible, 
anything tending to increase cost of up- 
keep being carefully avoided. This means 
that an initial saving may be made by 
doing away with certain fussy features 
often found in the pre-war house, but it 
also means in many cases an increased 
initial expenditure on better sanitary fit- 
tings, plumbing, locks, etc. 

(3) Everything that can reasonably be 
dione to reduce the labour of running a 
house should be done. This involves in- 
creased initial cost in the provision of that 
great labour-saving device—an efficient 
hot water supply. In many other respects 
the work of the housewife can be reduced 
with little or no extra first cost, as, for 
example, in the elimination of fittings 
which constantly need to be polished, and 
of dirt-collecting mouldings. 

(4) Such fittings as ranges and fireplaces 
should possess a maximum of efficiency. 
It is extravagant from the point of view of 
the community to save half a sovereign on 
the first cost of a range if that saving in- 
volves the tenant in an additional expendi- 
ture of 20s. per annum for coal. 

(5) We must not begin by assuming that 
the local by-laws are a revelation from 
some supernatural agency. It is, in fact, 
very probable that in some particulars 
they will have to be modified in order that 
the new houses may be built as soundly 
and economically as possible. 

(6) I firmly believe it to be economical 
in the long run to build a certain propor- 
tion of the new houses with ample accom- 
modation for the larger families. (I advo- 
cated the parlour in addition to the living- 
room. for such cases long before it became 
fashionable—as it now is—to dio so.) At 
the same time, for years now, I have drawn 
attention in lectures and in other ways, to 
the fact that an examination of the needs 
of our population will show that there is a 
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«demand for a ‘certain proportion of houses 
in which the accommodation is smaller 
‘than that usually provided in housing 
schemes. Such homes are, for instance, 
suitable for ‘couples just beginning 
married life, and for old people whose 
‘children have left home. This accommo- 
‘dation might well be provided somewhat 
on the lines of the London “ maisonnette ” 
—though not, of course, in the out-of-date 
long rows. This type of building would 
‘certainly reduce first cost, and would be 
very acceptable to many of those now seek- 
ing accommodation. 

(7) While I do not for one moment 
"believe that our people as a whole yearn 
for communal notions on housing, I am 
quite sure that a certain number of people 
‘In this district would gladly avail them- 
‘selves of this méthod of providing homes, 
and that the provision of a reasonable pro- 
‘portion of such accommodation would be 
‘economically -sound. 

(8) It ‘costs nothing but forethought to 
attend properly to the orientation of 
‘houses. 

(9) Making houses pleasing in appear- 
ance is not necessarily more expensive 
‘than making them ugly, and it is certainly 
more economical in the long run. 

(10) Properly designed lay-outs of 
‘roads on modern lines are not only far 
‘more satisfactory than the old. arrange- 
‘ments, but they are also cheaper. 

(11) Making provision for shops, and 
pre-arranging sites for churches, schools, 
‘libraries, and other public buildings, and 
for open spaces, is also sound economy. 

(12) Looking well ahead and making 
‘our schemes to fit in with probable future 
«developments is surely not uneconomical. 

(13) The completion of the civic survey 
and of the comprehensive town plan, in- 
‘cluding the working out of the traffic pro- 
‘blem, the sites for works extensions, etc., 
‘is a step in the‘taking of which we cannot 
afford to delay. 

(14) The existence of the 24,000 back-to- 
‘back and other more or less insanitary 
houses, together with large. numbers of 
privy middens and fixed ash-pits, as an 
sextravagance which we could not afford 
even in the days before the war.—* Shef- 
‘field Daily Telegraph.” 


ENQUIRIES ANSWERED. 


Studying for Appointments. 

STUDENT writes: “I. am desirous of 
studying for appointments under Govern- 
‘ment, embracing architecture, civil engi- 
neering, and surveying. Will you kindly 
inform me, through the medium of your 
‘column, what appointments are open, and 
to whom I must apply for particulars? ” 
—If none of the recognised architec- 
tural schools will meet the requirements, 
‘our correspondent should try the Inter- 
national Correspondence College, Kings- 
way. With regard to Government appoint- 
ments, application should be made to the 
Civil Service Commissioners, Whitehall. 
: Bi; 


Carrying Girders ou Side of Reinforced. 
Concrete Pillars. 

H. W. P. (Anerley, S.E.) writes: “It is 
desired to carry rolled steel girders on con- 
crete columns. These columns continue up 
another 30ft. or so above the girders 
which are to carry a load of forty tons on 
each column and span 4o ft. What would 
be the best method of securing them to 
the columns? ” 

—The two views herewith show a sug- 
‘gested means of providing support for the 
‘girders. Fig. 1 is an elevation showing 


the proposed reinforced concrete bracket 
on the pillar, and Fig. 2 plan of same. 
Work of this kind provides many pitfalls 
for the unwary, and it is doubtful how far 
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it is useful to give assistance in a detail 
when the general arrangement of the 
whole structure is unknown. The pillars 
will be subject to severe bending moments, 
due to unsymmetrical loading, which must 
be duly provided for. HENRY ADAMS. 


Presentation to Mr. Ernest Newton, R.A. 

K. C. (Luton) writes: “ Apropos of Mr. 
Ernest Newton’s promotion to full mem- 
bership of the R.A., I should be obliged if 
you could supply me with any details con- 
cerning the presentation which I under- 
stand was made to Mr. Newton at the be- 
ginning of the year in recognition of his 
distinguished services to the Government.” 

—The occasion was Mr. Ernest Newton’s 
retirement from his honorary appoint- 
ment as administrator of the Government 
building licence regulations then sub- 
siding. Mr. Henry T. Hare (President, 
R.I.B.A.), in making the presentation, 
said: The gift was meant to express in 
tangible form their sense of Mr. Newton’s 
uniform kindness and courtesy to every 
member of his staff. He had been mainly 
responsible for the organisation of the de- 
partment and for the general policy 
adopted and followed throughout. The 
position had been a very difficult one, and 
he had had to balance in the most delicate 
manner the interests of the building in- 
dustry and the general interests of the 
country during the most critical period of 
the war. A control which bore unequally 
on either interest would have meant on the 
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one hand the destruction of building, | 
on the other a sacrifice of vital nati. 
needs. Both interests, Mr. Hare thoy. 
had been adequately safeguarded, and 
friction inseparable from any systen: 
control had been reduced to a minim | 
They who had been intimately associ; 
with Mr. Newton knew what infinite | 
and patience had been required to stey 
proper course at all-times, and how m/ 
there had been to try the temper of | 
man at the helm. Yet during the w| 
time he did not think anyone had seen | 
Newton out of temper or heard him ul 
a harsh or unkind word. The whole | 
partment had partaken more of the nat! 
of a happy family than a Governm 
office. They all heartily wished | 
Newton the best of good fortune and g| 
health on his return to his own profess) 
of which he was such a distinguis| 
member. : 
Mr. Harry K. Nield said he would ;' 
like to express on behalf of the staf | 
great regret they all felt on parting y) 
their kindly chief, whose innumerg| 
kind and thoughtful acts had gone faj| 
lighten their work. 
Mr. H. G. Ibberson, (F.R.1.B.A.), spe. 
ing of Mr. Newton’s work at the Minis! | 
said how successful he had been in fight) 
all attempts made to reduce the “{ 
limit,” and that it was owing to his effi 
that many a little country builder hadk: 
going through the war and who would1| 
be ready to give employment to men 
turning from the Army. | 
Miss Fewings, the Chief Clerk, speak 
for the ladies of the department, in ha 
ing the cup to Mr, Newton, said how m| 
they, too, had enjoyed their period of §) 
vice under his direction, and in wart’ 
thanking him they would also like to | 
in giving him their best wishes for | 
future. 
Mr. Newton, expressing his thanks | 
the gift, said what a great pleasure it) 
for him to receive such a token of afl 
tion and esteem. He thought that }) 
Hare and the other speakers had been | 
flattering in their remarks as to his | 
though he would not pretend that that wi) 
had not been difficult at times, and alm 
strenuous, but he had been fortunate 
] 


having a staff on which he could alw| 
rely for ungrudging assistance. 


WEEKLY HOUSING RETURN 
The weekly housing return issued by 
Local Government Board contains the {| 
lowing particulars : | 


Building Sites. | 
The number of site schemes — 
during the week was seventy-nine, mak 
a total of 986 schemes. In 878 of Ti) 
986 the area is stated, and it amounts | 
12,663 acres. The. schemes. ed 
during the week were as follows, 4 
figures denote acres: 
Urban.—Reading C.B.: (two site 
144.5; Mansfield B. (two sites); 142.€ 
Grimsby C.B., 120.0; Middlesbrou 
C.B., 60.0; Chester-le-Street U.D., 43: 
Kingston-upon-Hull C.B., 40.0; Aberay| 
B., 40.0; Falmouth B., 34.81; Hend| 
U.D. (two sites), 25.92; Carlisle C.1 
21.03; Worksop U.D., 20.92; Ruby Ul 
18.66 Dewsbury C.B., 18.50; 
16.75; Loughhorough B., 13.58; Heal 
B., 13.47; Sowerby Bridge U.DS 8 
Quarry Bank U.D., 6.75; Buglawt 
U.D., 6.0; Abram U.D:, 5.7OnmeEm 
ham -.on-Crouch,.,U. Di, sginom Wrotha 


_U.D., —; Horsham U.D., —; ae 


| 
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Nlaina U.D. (two sites), — ; Birming- 


-.B., —; total, 803,87. 

al—Westhampnett R.D. (fifteen 
< 19.70; Stockbridge R.D. (seven 
§ 15.13; Sunderland R:‘D., (two 


s 12.0; Wycombe R.D. (four sites), 
)Wycombe R.D. (one site), — ; Ponty- 
[t.D. (six sites), 7.50; Holywell R.D., 
‘Yeovil R.D. (two sites), 2.72 ; North- 
PR.D., 1.51; Guildford R.D., —; 
yvester R.D. (six sites), —; Horsham 
} (two sites), —; Leek R.D., —; 
erfield R.D:, —; total, 70.41. 


Schemes Approved. 

) site schemes approved by the Board 
yy the week were seventy-six, pro- 
( by forty-eight local authorities. 
sbrings the total. number of site 
ses approved to 380, representing 
, acres. The schemes approved 
1 the week were as follows: 
jan.—Royton U.D. (two sites), 54.0; 
# Bromwich C.B., 47.35; Carlisle 
.two sites), 46.03; Southampton C.B. 
jsites), 39.87 ; Adwick-le-Street U.D. 
mites), 37.50; South Shields C.B., 
Finchley. U.D., 24.50; Leek U.D., 
« Eastbourne C.B. (two sites), 22.0; 
 B. (three sites), 14.75; Blyth U.D., 
Hayes U.D., 13.90; Newbury B., 
: Birkenhead C.B. (two sites), 15.40; 
sr C.B., 12.59; Salisbury B.; 10.10; 
tull-Norwood.U.D. (two sites), 9.75 ; 
mnd U.D.,.8.0; Lanchester R.D., 
Morpeth. B., 6.0; Shipley _U.D., 
Wellington U.D., 5.25. Tettenhall 
4.20 ; Uxbridge U.D., 4.0; Swanage 
t 31; -Manchester.-C.B., 2.95; 
fimpton C.B. (two sites),-2.0; Bognor 
2.0; Radcliffe U.D., 1.66; Newton- 
icerfield U.D., 1.50; Wiveliscombe 
i %35;  Knottingley U.D., 1.25; 
egynlais U.D., Cardif Ca8:; 
total, 482.65. 

ml.—Evesham R.D. (three- sites), 
5 South Shields R.D. (three sites), 
0 Holywell R.D. (two sites), 14.75 ; 
bridge R.D. (six sites), 12.13 ; Ponty- 
R.D. (six sites), 7.50; Chester-le- 
eR.D. (two sites), 5.99; Okehampton 
4504; Tiverton R.D., 3:50; -Win- 
q R-D., 2.75; Northwich R.D., 1.51; 
fyem-D., 0.55 Rugby R. _D.,. 0.40; 
ord R.D., —; Pebworth R.D., —; 
20.07. 
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ay-outs : Schemes Submitted. 
‘lve -local ~authorities submitted 
tn lay-out schemes for approval, 
aig the number of schemes so sub- 
5 to 203. The eighteen schemes 
s follow : As 
ran.—Middlesbrough C:B., Work- 
.D., Ripon B., Aberavon B., Birken- 
'C.B., Hereford. B.; Barnes U.D. 
‘sites), Hendon U.D. (two sites). 
iil.—Yeovil -R.D.- (two. ‘sites), St. 
ms R:D.; East Elloe R.D. (two sites), 
2lt R.D: two’ sites). 

Schemes Approved. 
‘lay-out schemes, promoted by eight 
authorities, were approved during 
vek, bringing the total of such 
NS approved to eighty-one. The 
wemes were as follows: . 
‘m.—Knottingley U.D., Birkenhead 
‘Kettering U.D., Cardiff C.B. 
'l—Wincanton R.D., Ofsett R.D., 
ane R.D. (two sites), Holywell R/D. 
tésy, 
Huse Plan Schemes : Schemes - 

Submitted... 
Feven house plan schemes, represent- 
(0 houses, were: submitted by. six 
ithorities during the week, bringing 
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the total number of schemes submitted to 
149, representing 8,831 houses. The 
eleven schemes were as follows, the figures 
denoting number of houses: 
Urban.—Birkenhead C.B., 52; 
U.D. (three schemes), 44: 
Borough, 16; total, rr2. 
Rural.—Holywell R.D. (two schemes), 
52; Yeovil R.D. (two schemes), 16: East 
Elloe R.D. (two schemes), 10 ; total, 78. 


Schemes Approved. 

The schemes approved during the week 
were nine in number, promoted by seven 
local authorities, and representing 141 
houses. This. brings the number of 
schemes approved to seventy-six, repre- 
senting 3,576 houses. The nine schemes 
were as follows, the figures denoting 
numiber of houses: 

Urban.—Cardiff C.B:, 21: Knottinglev 
Us, 16. may 

Rural.—Holywell R.D. (two schemes), 
52; Wincanton -R.D., 24; -Orsett- R.D:, 
14; East Elloe R.D. (two schemes) 10: St. 
Thomas R.D., 4; total, ro4. 


Barnes 
Hereford 


COMING EVENTS. 
WEDNESDAY, May 7. 

Royal Society of Arts, John Street, 
Adelphi, London, W. C.2.—A- paper on 
“The Supply of Electricity,” by John 
Somerville Highfield, M.Inst.C:E., 
MALE Ee” od op, in, 


WEDNESDAY, May 14. 
The Liverpool Architectural Society. 
71st Session. Annual General Meeting. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


Corporation of Glasgow Housing 
Competition and Edinburgh Lay- 


out and Housing Competition. 

The Competitions Committee of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects 
request Members and Licentiates of the 
Institute not to take part in the above com- 
petitions until a further announcement is 
made that the conditions have been 
brought into conformity with the R.I.B.A. 
Regulations for Architectural Competi- 
tions. Members of the Society of Archi- 
tects are requested not to take part in 
either of these competitions unless they 
have first ascertained from the Secretary 
of the Society that the conditions have 
been amended to meet the points raised 
by the Society. 

May 10.—Taunton ; Houses, etc. 

The Taunton Town . Council _ invite 
competitive designs in connection with 
their housing scheme. Conditions of the 
competition may be obtained on applica- 
tion to Mr. W. H. Bailey, Town Clerk, 
Municipal Buildings, Taunton. The 
designs will be adjudicated upon. by an 
assessor to be hereafter appointed. 


May. 15.—Truro ; Monument. 

Designs are invited for a war memorial 
monument. proposed to be erected in the 
main. street of the city, which is 80 ft. in 
width, a cross to be an integral part of the 
design. Cost. to.be between. £500 and 
£1,000. Designs, accompanied by speci- 
fication and estimate of the cost, to be sent 
to Mr. W..S. Sitwell; Hon.. Secretary, -2, 
Princes Street, Truro. 

May 17.—Newcastle-upon-T yne ; Laying- 
out. 

The Housing Committee of the New- 
castle-upon-Tyne~ Corporation “have: de- 
cided to increase to 137 guineas the’ first 
premium in connection with their compe- 
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tition for designs in the laying-out on 
garden area lines of a portion of their 
Walker estate, and have further proposed 
to extend to 12 noon on May 17 the time 
for receiving competition designs. The 
premiums to be awarded to the competi- 
tors whose designs are placed first, second, 
and third in order of merit will accord- 
ingly be £143 17s., £50, and £25 respec- 
tively, such designs to become the absolute 
property of the Corporation. Conditions 
and plan of the site may be obtained from 
Mr. A..M.. Oliver, Town Clerk, Town 
Hall, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, on deposit of 
4! 1s., which will be returned on receipt 
of bona-fide designs. 


Mav 17.—Sutton, Surrey ; Hospital, ete. 
Architects desirous of being included 
in a limited competition for a -fifty- 
bed hospital and war monument are 
invited to make application to Mr. H. 
Bolton, Hon. Secretary, Sutton War 
Memorial Committee, Municipal Build- 
ings, Sutton. Each application should be 
accompanied by a brief statement of the 


‘applicant’s experience in hospital design. 


Applicants who are not members of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects 
should give the name of a Fellow of the 
Royal Institute of. British Architects as 
reference. For the selection of competi- 
tors and for the judging of the competition 
the Committee have engaged the services 
as assessor of Mr. P. Waterhouse, M.A., 
FSA. FRB A, 


May.—Okehampton: Sites Plan. 

Okehampton Rural District Council 
offers a premium of twenty guineas for 
the best sites plan for forty houses to be 
erected in Dennis Park, Chagford, five 
acres in extent, the plans to be sent in 
before June. The successful architect will 
be engaged as soon as the approval of the 
Local Government Board can be secured 
for proceeding with the work. 

Fune 160.—Beverley: War Memorial. 

The War Memorial Committee invite 
designs in competition for.a war memorial, 
to. be erected at a cost not exceeding 
43,000. A professional assessor has been 
appointed to advise the committee. = Fur- 
ther particulars of Mr, Lockwood Huntley, 
the Public Library, Beverley, to whom de- 
signs are to be delivered by June 16, 1919. 


No Date.—Baildon: Housing. 

Baildon Urban District Council invite 
applications from architects willing to 
submit competitive plans for a housing 
scheme to provide about a hundred houses 
on ten. acres of land. Competition under 
the rules of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. ‘Names~to ‘Mr.~J. Bentley, 
Clerk to the Urban District Council, 
Baildon, Yorkshire. 

No Date.—London: War Memortal. 

Designs and estimates are invited for 
erecting’ a war memorial at Smithfield 
Market. 200 names. Cost not to exceed 
£7s0. For further particulars apply to 
M. T. J., 63, Long Lane, E.C.1. 


COMPETITION CLOSED. 


Pontypool Urban District Council 
Housing Scheme. 


The award of the assessor for the archi- 
tects’ competition (Mr. T. Alwyn Lloyd, 
Licentiate R.I.B.A.,M.T.P.1., of Cardiff) 
is as follows: Class “A” and Class “C”’ 
houses, - premium to Messrs. Halliday, 
Patterson, and -Agate, of Manchester; 
Class - “B’”* houses, Messrs. Jones’ and 
Bates; of -Newport, Mon.; Class “ D.” 
houses,’ ‘Mr. -R.> Lloyd Roberts, of 
Chorlton-cum-Hardy, Manchester. 
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os é THE WEEK’S NEWS FROM FAR AND NEAR. 


Porthcawl Town-Planning. 

Mr. T. J. Evans, of Ebbw Vale, has been 
appointed the assistant surveyor for town- 
planning at Porthcawl. 

Resumption of Practice. 

Mr. Alec W. Percival has resumed _ his 
practice at No. 13, Queen Anne’s. Gate, 
Westminster, S.W.1. 

Manchester Corporation. 

The Corporation of Manchester has pur- 
chased the-Anson Estate and proposes the 
erection of 1,200 houses, : 

Manchester Corporation Housing. 

The plans of new houses to be built on 
the Tang Hall Estate, York,-are to be open 
for public inspection atthe Guildhall on 
a date which will-be announced later. 


Proposed New Forth. Bridge. 
Another ‘direct route to the north of 
Scotland: is to be established. by the’ erec- 
tion of a bridge over the River Forth above 
the Firth of Forth at Alloa, costing 
PEA OOOS: ~ 

Proposed RJ.B.A.-War Memorial. 

The Council have had under considera- 
tion the provision of a memorial to mem- 
bers of the Institute. who have -lost their 
lives in the service of their country, and a 
committee is considcring the position and 
design. 
New Buildings in the Strand. 
Changes of a striking character are to be 
made in the appearance of the Strand be- 
fore many months have elapsed. Not only 
in the Strand, but also the approach to 
Waterloo Bridge will be improved by the 
erection of palatial new buildings. 

Messrs. Robt. Ingham Clark and Co.’s 
Trade-mark Competition. 

We are informed that the designs sub- 
mitted in the 100-guinea trade-mark com- 
petition “include some very original and 
striking compositions. More than 400 
copies of the conditions and instructions 
were issued to intending competitors, and 
of this number 223 submitted designs. 

Architectural Appointment. 

Mr:-- T, Alwyn Lloyd, Licentiate 
R.I.B.A:, M.T.P.1., of Cardiff, and 3, Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields, W.C.2, has been ap- 
pointed architect for the housing schemes 
at Bocking for the Braintree Rural District 
Council. Plans for the first fifty houses are 
now being prepared. Mr. Lloyd has also 
been instructed to prepare a lay-out plan 
for the housing scheme of the Braintree 
Urban District Council. 


St. Sophia, Constantinople. 

Mr. A .E. Henderson, the artist who was 
for twelve years engaged on St. Sophia ‘n 
Constantinople, exhibited a number of his 
paintings of the building at King’s Col- 
lege, ‘London, and also gave an address 
on its history and architecture. M. Genn+- 
dius, formerly Greek Minister, who pre- 
sided, said he hoped that the discussions 
which were taking place on the Near East 
would contribute to a more intelligent con- 
ception of Byzantine history. 


Women and Municipal Housing. 

In view of statements that the “Local 
Government Board proposes to erect a 
model village in London in co-operation 
with’-the London Gounty - Council. the 
Women’s Advisory Committee of the Lon- 
don Labour Party have written to Dr. 
Addison’ reminding him of * the promise 
made last September by the late President 
to. the London ‘Labour. Party-to the effect 
that representatives of working . women 
should be consulted with regard ‘to all 


‘situated neighbourhood. 


-furnacés 
average 61,000-tons, 103 furnaces). Basic, 
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future municipal housing schemes . The 
committee urge that, before any plans are 
accepted, their representatives should be 
consulted regarding the internal arrange- 
ments of the houses and the provision of 


‘communal facilities for the residents. 


A New Suburb. 

The Roehampton property of Mr. Pier- 
pont Morgan, to be acquired'-by the 
London County Council for’ a housing 
scheme, is in--a healthy ‘and ‘pleasantly 
It contains 143 
acres, and it is proposed to develop it on 
garden city lines, building houses’ and 
shops of various sizes. 

Housing at Linthwaite. — 

‘An inspector: of the Local Government 
Board has visited Linthwaite in regard to 
the Council’s application to proceed with 
their pre-war scheme for erecting eighty- 


.three: houses on the Storth estate, pur- 


chased by the Council, of which ‘sixteen 
houses were built before the war. The in- 
spector said the Board would require the 
scheme to be amended so as to allow only 
twelve houses to the acre instead of twenty- 
one as proposed. The architect has now 
modified tthe plans, and they have been 
forwarded to the Local Government Board. 


“Daily Express” Model -Homes 
Exhibition. 

Dr. Addison, President of the Local 
Government Board, will preside at the 
inauguration of the Model Homes Exhibi- 
tion which is to be opened by Mrs. Lloyd 
George at the Central Hall, Westminster, 
on May 19. A complete series of minia- 
ture houses, modelled from the plans of 
cottages, and houses for the workers ap- 
proved by the Local Government Board, 
will be shown at the exhibition, which re- 
mains open for four weeks. 


Elizabethan Hall as War Memorial. 

Mr. R. A. Tatton, Cuerden Hall, has 
offered the fine old Elizabethan residence, 
Astley Hall; Chorley, as a war memorial. 
The place has been in the possession of 
his family for three centuries, and is 
admirably adapted for the purposes of a 
museum. At a meeting of the Chorley 
War Memorial Committee it was decided 
to accept the offer, and in addition to 
purchase fifty-three acres of land on the 
Astley estate for the purposes of a public 
park. The cost of carrying out the full 
scheme is estimated at £25,000. 

Bath Baths. 

A “Bath Improvement Scheme,” drawn 
up by Mr. Robert Atkinson, F.R.I.B.A., 
has béen referred to a special committee 
of the Bath City. Council, who have been 
given power to co-opt - citizens to assist 
them. Tihe scheme includes new baths, a 
concert hall capable of accommodating 
several thousand persons, a large hotel, 
and a winter garden. __The Council em- 
powered the Baths Committee to purchase 
property on the north side of Bath Street 
for an extension of the new wing of the 
Royal Baths, which is now approaching 
completion. 

Output of Iron and Steel: Government 
Returns. 

The following statement as to produc- 
tion of iron and steel in the United King- 
dom was issued by ‘the Ministry of Muni- 
tions on April 28: Pig-iron—Week ending 
March 29, Hematite, output 59,000 tons ; 
in blast, 103 ‘(March weekly 


“output ‘47,000 tons: furnaces’ in ‘blast, 77 


(March weekly average, 51,000 tons, 81 


be received. a 
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furnaces). Foundry, forge, a 
qualities, output 40,000 tons, 
naces (March weekly average, 3 
99 furnaces). Alloys, output,.5 
‘12 furnaces (March weekly aver 
tons, 12 furnaces). -Total outpu 
tons,;°295 furnaces in blast (Ma 
average, 156,000 tons, 295 furr 


A New~London. 

Several of the important. sche 
were held up owing to the war 
‘coming to light. « One of these j 
tion of a larger London area fo 
purposes.” At the present time [I 
of different sizes for differen 
ings. There is the administra 
of London for municipal purpe 
prising about 120 square miles; 
area, which comprises ‘nearly 7 
miles; the telephone area of 
like 650 square miles: the Wa¥ 
area of about 540 square miles 
‘postal area, which has no relation¢ 
cipal or any other boundaries. 
favoured seems to be one not sme 
that of the Metropolitan Police 
a-committee of the London Co 
cil. has the matter now under 


tio eee eee ; 4 


New Zealand Town-planning ( 
and Exhibition. ~~ 

A conference and exhibition ( 
plannng is to be held at Welling 
from May 20°to May 24. It is 
make the exhibition fully illust 
branches of town-planning acti 
this end all State Departm« 
bodies, municipal councils, _ 
engineers’ and surveyors” insti 
planning associations, art soci 
nical schools, and other bodies 
duals have been invited to send 
In order that the exhibits may 
understood and their value as u 
for town-planning activities appr 
is proposed to arrange them 
with a definite scheme which w 
the broad fundamental principle 
planning and housing, and all 
necessary to make any underta 
plete in all respects. In all ¢ 
hoped that models as well as drawine 


The Ideal Street. ~ 
Mr. W. E. Vernon Crompton, 
before the London Society -at 
Society of Arts on “The Tdeal- 
said civilisation had mastered the} 
of the individual building, but the 
blem of the street seemed too exé 
be mastered at present. He sever 
cised the architecture of Piccat 
Regent Street, remarking that 
mittee of architects, with the E 
mouth as chairman, had been 
consider the rebuilding of Regel 
Sir Reginald Blomfield, who 
said that planning was the bas 
tecture, and the basis of planni 
orderly mind. . In this country 
behind both the Romans 4 
eighteenth century French in 
ning. In Piccadilly Circus — 
been no system at all. Ther 
some by the time the new buil 
erected, because his colleagues 
self had. been able to. persuade 
minster City .Council to re 
Regent Street.. What was- 


i 


be] 


“make Piccadilly Circus worthy of - 


“was to carry it all round, but that ¢ 


not be done. 
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Plentiful Supplies of Beaver Board 


Millions of feet of BEAVER BOARD are now in stock 
and a constant supply is assured to meet any demand. 


HETHER:® your plans ‘are for Cottage or Mansion, 
Office or Factory, specify BEAVER BOARD for 
interior panelling of all descriptions. 

Any effect can be produced with BEAVER BOARD, it lends 


itself to all styles of decoration, and is most artistic in appearance. 

@ When BEAVER BOARD is used for walls and ceilings, it obviates the 
necessity of plaster, and thus saves time, and the building is ready for 
occupation weeks earlier than if the walls were finished in the old way. 

q By a new process of double-sizing, BEAVER BOARD is now absolutely 
damp-proof, and is delivered with the surface all ready for the final coat 
of paint—the sizing renders a priming-coat superfluous. 

q BEAVER BOARD is at once the most durable and therefore the most 
economical finish for ceilings and walls for all kinds of buildings. 

@ Improved conditions have made it possible to effect a considerable 
reduction in price. 


Price id. per foot 
now 2D super. 
(IN IRELAND, 33d.) 


(Price subject to change without notice.) 
BEAVER BOARD is Manufactured from Canadian Spruce and is obtainable 
in Knotless, Crackless Panels from 6 feet to lo feet long, 3 and 4 feet wide. 


Stocks of BEAVER BOARD are available in all principal towns. Write us direct 
for names of distributors in your district. Literature and examples of BEAVER 
BOARD decoration schemes will be sent on receipt of your name and address. 


oom) THE BEAVER BOARD. CO., LTD. 


4, Southampton Row,. W.C.1. Telephone : HOLBORN 1979, 
Timber Mills :— 
Ottawa, Canada; THorotp, Canada; CuHArtvon, Canada; FREDER:CKHOUSE, Canada, BUFFALO. 
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THE WEEK’S NEWS (continued). 
Housing at Watford. 

The Watford Urban District Council 
propose to acquire for housing purposes 
130 acres of land, with over 7,000 ft. front- 
age to St. Albans Road and Gammons 
Lane, near to the outskirts of Leavesden, 


for £27,500. 


The Prince of Wales on Housing. 

At the Royal Academy Banquet last 
Saturday, the Prince of Wales was_ the 
principal guest. Sir Aston Webb, P.R.A., 
presiding, had, in proposing the toast of 
the Royal Family, referred to the practical 
interest in housing which had been shown 
by the Prince, who in his reply said: 
“ We all wish to see our fellow-countrymen 
happy, healthy, and contented, and we are 
agreed that this end cannot be attained 
without securing decent and comfortable 
houses for others, the blessings of which we 
ourselves enjoy. The wonder is, if I may 
be allowed to say so, that only now have we 
been brought to realise that this pressing 
need must be boldly faced and boldly 
handled. Cannot this representative 
society of art bring its powerful influence 
to bear upon the scheme and ensure to the 
new homes designs not onlv utilitarian in 
character, but attractive to the eye? And 
having this object in view, it is indeed a 
havpy coincidence that such a _ distin- 
guished architect has, for the first time in 
the life of the Royal Academy, now been 
chosen as its president.”’ 


London Deputation on the Housing 
Bill. 

On April 30 the President of the Local 
Government Board received a deputation 
at the House of Commons comprising 
London members of Parliament and mem- 
bers of the London County Council, who 
presented a memorandum on the Housing 
Bill as it affects London. The- Govern- 


ment was asked to _ reconsider’ the 
financial proposals with a _ view to 
assisting London in the same_ propor- 


tion as it assisted the rest of the coun- 
try. Dr. Addison, in reply, to the 
deputation, said no greater burden was 
placed upon the London ratepayer than 
on any other ratepayer in the kingdom. 
He dd not in any case pay more than the 
pennv rate. They must remember that it 
was the needs of London they were dealing 
with, and not the wealth of the London 
ratepayer. They would soon reach the 
margin of a penny if, instead of confining 
their calculation to the provision of new 
houses, they took into account slum 
clearances, reconstruction schemes, the 
conversion of houses into tenements, and 
the acquisition and repair of other. pro- 
perty. He felt most comforted, however, 
when they gave him their assurance that 
they were out to deal with the housing 
needs of London. 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
OF IRELAND: ANNUAL GENERAL 
MEETING. 


The annual general meeting of the 
members of the Architectural Association 
of Ireland was held on April 25 at their 
rooms, South Frederick Lane, Dublin, for 
the purpose of receiving the committee’s 
report for the past year, to elect the Presi- 
dent for the current year, and to distribute 
prizes. Mr. M. J. Burke, outgoing Presi- 
dent, occupied the chair. 

The report was a simple record of the 
meetings held during the year, the sub- 
jects discussed, and the work that has been 
done. The total membership is 103. The 
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annual exhibition of members’ work was | 


held in February; the standard of the 
work was high, but the exhibits were not 
so numerous as might have been expected. 
The committee hoped that, with the con- 
clusion of the present peace negotiations, 
a new era of building activity may be 
opened, which would bring prosperity to 
the members of the architects’ profession, 
who had had to endure such privations 
during the past few years. 

Mr. George F. Beckett, having been 
elected President for the ensuing year, 
took the chair, and the thanks of the meet- 
ine were accorded to the outgoing 
President. 

The Institute prize of £10 1os., for a 
design for a lay-out for a garden village, 
was awarded to Mr. Charles P. Macna- 
mara, of the Dublin City Architect’s 
Department. 

The bronze medal for measured draw- 
ings and £2 2s. was awarded to Mr. W. H. 
O’Donnell. Mr. O’Donnell also received 
a two-guinea prize for design. 


PROPOSED WAR MEMORIAL 
NEAR LIVERPOOL. 


The scheme for a memorial cross to be 
erected at Wavertree, near Liverpool, is 
from a design by Canon Mitchell and H. 
Tyson Smith. The problem to be over- 
come was one of some interest, as the 
cross is to be erected in the churchyard 
next to an old Georgian Church—recently 


added to by Professor C. H. Reilly— 
hence any form of Gothic cross was in- 
admissible. The monument is 24 ft. in 


height, and as the churchyard is on a 
ridge it will be visible over a large portion 
of Liverpool. The cross is raised on a 
mound to give it additional height, and 
also to raise it above the surrounding 
headstones in the churchyard. 


DESIGN FOR A MEMORIAL CROSS AT 
WAVERTREE. BY CANON MITCHELL AND 
H. TYSON SMITH. 


19197" 
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ARCHITECTS’ ASSISTANTS’ 


PROFESSIONAL UNION. 

The first meeting of the Architects’ A: 
tants’ Professional Union was held at | 
Hall of the Art Workers’ Guild, Qu, 
square, W.C., on April 29, for the }: 
pose of furthering the movement for | 
formation of a union for salaried ar; 
tects, quantity surveyors, draughtsn, 
and technical assistants. Mr. John Sar, 
Licentiate R.I.B.A., presided. Judy, 
from the approval expressed at the pu 
meeting the movement bids fair to 
successful. The immediate objects, | 
cording to the circular convening 
meeting, are as follows: 

(1) The improvement of the status of 
professional assistant ; (2) the efficie 
and, training of professional men ; (3) ; 
quate salaries and payment for overti 
(4) open references : (5) abolition of unj) 
assistants; (6) representation of assist; 
on professional bodies ; (7) the encour: 
ment of a feeling of co-operation bet. 
the practising architect and his assist: 
for the mutual benefit of both. 

The Chairman said he hoped the || 
come of the meeting would be somett| 
really businesslike. The union was br, 
formed for the improvement of the st: 
of the architectural assistant, who w:| 
long-suffering individual. The worl 
classes had organised, and he belie’ 
before long there would be a Lal 
Government, and it was imperative | 
such bodies as the architectural assist, 
should’ organise." He knew that s 
people objected. ta the movement on 
ground that it was not respectable; | 
he considered they should get rid of : 
respectability, and if they organised 1 
would be in good company, for the act: 


the engineers’ draughtsmen, and the | 


citors’ clerks had all formed similar a) 
ciations. With regard to the constitu, 
of the union, it was proposed to have 
executive council elected at a gen' 
meeting, which council should consis 
fifteen members, two of whom woulc 
elected. by’ the probationary mem 
The President would be elected from 
committee and by them, and would | 
office for >one year. Sub-commii) 
would be elected by the general comm | 
to deal with specific subjects, and thei 
ports would be referred to the gen 
committee for approval. Two hon. s¢| 
taries and the treasurer would be ele 
by the genéral meeting. A full men 
must be an assistant on work governe 
the scales of the R.I.B.A. or M.S.A. ai! 
time of application for membership 
must have had! five years’ experience 

such technical training as might be’ 
proved by the Committee. The subs'| 
tion for members would be 105. | 
annum, and for probationary mem’ 
2s. 6d. per annum. The Chairman n 
a strong appeal to assistants generall| 
support the movement. 

Following speeches by Mr. Yer 
(secretary Architectural Association), | 
G. F. Fox and Mr. R. A. Duncan () 
hon. secretaries), and other members | 
sent, a collection was made to defray 
preliminary expenses. A discussion — 
ensued, and satisfaction was expresse | 
the progress already made. } 

Anyone interested in the above uni 
asked to‘communicate with the sect 
at 28, Bedford Square, W.C., who! 
gladly supply all necessary informa | 
and will also be pleased to recelve 
suggestions towards rendering the | 
union successful and» .efficient; “4” 
enrol the names of those who desire to | 
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Housing and the Middle Classes 


17) HILE the air is full of schemes, long overdue 
sf and much needed, for housing what are called 
by courtesy the working classes, the wants of 
cher class equally deserving consideration are in 
rer of being overlooked. ‘ihe wealthier members 
ve middle class can be left to look after them- 
"s; in any case, they are relatively few in number; 
. despite taxation and other difficulties, the posses- 
jof means gives so great a pull in most directions 
{no vast amount of sympathy need be devoted to 
enrich. It is quite otherwise with the poorer 
son of the middle class, which we may define with 
cracy enough for present purposes as that 
>on which in tastes and education approximates to 
standard of the upper classes and in income to 
1 of the lower. Its members find themselves 
ely impoverished ; the older men have either been 
tstranded or have had to take ill-paid appoint- 
“s in subordinate positions; the younger men, 
( service in the forces of the Crown, are returning 
fid their professional or business connections gone, 
cthemselves faced with the necessity for making 
sh start in life, while there are unhappily thou- 
is of widows and dependents left to struggle with 
svorld on scanty resources. 
4 attempt to house this class with the working 
‘, as has been sometimes suggested, is bound to 
\In the old-fashioned village or country town it was 
Still is possible for people of different classes to live 
(ose neighbours, for everyone is known, and has 
i] or soon finds his level in the social scale. But, 
ing aside all snobbery, probably a diminishing 
atity at worst, the two classes are so far divided 
cucation, interests, outlook, and social habits that, 
Ithe best will in the world on both sides, and how- 
desirable it may be in theory, their close juxtapo- 
4 in new districts would certainly result in jealousy 
friction. 
he general impoverishment through the war of the 
ile class has led to a shifting downward of its 
ibers into houses of less rental. At the same 
the msing demands of the workers tend to cause 
uultaneous upward movement amongst them, and 
oorer sections of the middle class are thus caught 
‘een the upper and nether millstone. While there 
‘therefore, many large houses going begging for 
ats at relatively low rents, middle-class houses or 
of moderate rent are almost unprocurable, and 
vy premiums are being asked and offered for the 
sion of the tenancies of the few which are avail- 
© If proof be needed the advertisement columns 
te first newspaper will supply it; but most of us 
the truth from experience. 
Vaat, then is to be done? No direct help can be 
“1 from the Government, for it is a political com- 


monplace that Governments only consider .hose who 
can injure them, and the middle class of our definition 
has neither the wealth nor the number of heads 
requisite to make it formidable. The middle class, 
so far as finance 1s concerned, will have to rely for its 
housing on its own efforts, and will have to develop 
schemes which offer a reasonable return on the money 
invested before invoking the aid of even the well- 
disposed capitalist. The question of finance can, 
however, be dealt with better at a later stage when 
other aspects of the problem have been considered. 

The middle class is singular in the high proportion 
of celibates which it contains: it marries late, if at all; 
families rule small. These facts necessitate more diver- 
sity of type in dwellings than is called for in working- 
class housing. Further, the whole domestic economy 
of the class 1s being profoundly modified, not only by 
the circumstances referred to above, but also by the 
failure of the supply of cheap service on which 
hitherto it has relied. Families which kept not long 
ago two or three domestics are glad to secure even 
one; those who employed one are reduced mainly to 
uncertain unskilled and casual help. The doom of 
the Victorian house, designed for abundant cheap 
labour, 1s certain; and though nerforce these houses 
are still inhabited for lack of others, new types must 
be developed designed to minimise work ; and it is in 
the m'ddle-class rather than the working-class house 
that the full benefit of labour-saving devices is to be 
looked for; there is the capacity to understand and 
the habit of careful use without which such things are 
as likely to cause work as to save it. Moreover, there 
is the intelligence to grasp the benefits of co-operation 
when once they are realised. and a tradition of easier 
give-and-take in social relations than commonly exists 
among working-class neighbours. To those who have 
means to build independently it can be pointed out 
that every servant dispensed with means that a further 
£1,000, roughly, can be spent on the house. as the 
writer urged in these columns not long ago; the wages 
and keep of a maid represent the interest on that sum. 
This will in many cases go some way not only to cover 
the increased cost of building, but towards providing 
the polished floors, washable walls, central heating, 
hot-water sunnlies, additional bathrooms, vacuum 
cleaners, and such like, which so greatly lighten the 
labours of the housewife, and convert drudgery into 
something approaching. pleasure. Of course, there 
will be an increased rateable value to be set on the 
other side of the account, but this only neutralises part 
of the gain, and in calculating the cost of building this 
point may be kept in mind. 

It is clear that it is with co-operative schemes that 
the future lies. Domestic service will before long 
become a skilled profession, highly paid; the trained 
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domestic expert will no longer consent to “live in”’ 
under any conditions which our middle-class house- 
hold can afford to provide. In urban districts colonies 
of specially designed tenements or tenement houses, 
which need have little in the way of offices beyond a 
small kitchen-scullery, with a central block containing 
provision for social life and common service, give 
much of the privacy of home with the conveniences of 
hotel life. Such colonies would be placed on self- 
contained sites in the neighbourhood of the town, or 
planted in the country at some distance where land 
and building were relatively cheap, and linked with 
town or railway by road-motor services. If ona large 
enough. scale, all the ordinary necessaries of life could 
be supplied by affiliation with one of the great stores 
or co-operative societies, in addition to food, service, 
heating, lighting, and provision for games indoor and 
outdoor, and if necessary, furnishing. Living in such 
a place would not be cheap, even as cheapness 1s 
understood nowadays, but there would be many com- 
pensating savings—freedom from, the trivial round 
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would enable many married women to support th. 
selves; the arrangement would render mar 
possible in many cases where now it could not. 
thought of. Provision for the care and educatio;. 
young children would be a _ necessary coroll: 
Blocks of flats on similar principles would meet. 
needs of persons who preferred to live nearer | 
centre of a town, and the method of altering str 
and terraces of existing houses into groups 
dwellings could often be widely extended. 

One very urgent modern need must not be 
gotten; that is, blocks of small flats or teneme. 
arranged similarly with common service, designe¢| 
house the ever-increasing army of professional 
business women who from choice or usually neces 
live solitary lives. Such women are commonly 
too well off, and the whole building or group of bu 
ings would have to be designed with the most r 
economy consistent with the needs of civil’sed 
And there is the same need, though in a less deg) 
for similar dwellings for men. ALLEN FOXLE 


Notes. and Comments 


What Prevents Building? 


F the demand for dwellings is so urgent, why are 
they not being built? The question is being 
asked everywhere, and no explicit answer is 

forthcoming. Men are scarce, we are told; but the 
statement is hardly compatible with the statistics of 
unemployment. We are waiting for the bricks to 
bake, is another excuse ; but there is plenty of cement 
in the country, and it is quickly and easily conver- 
tible into building blocks by means of simple and 
by no means costly machinery. Then there 1s the 
timber question. Sources of supply that were 
formerly prolific are now closed to us, and shipping 
is inadequate. But the United States has a huge 
area under timber, and is seeking a European 
market for it, while the question of tonnage is 
rapidly solving itself. The forfeited German fleets 
of war-ships and merchantmen could be no better 
employed than as carriers. A further obstacle 1s 
alleged to be the Housing Bill. Local authorities, 
it is averred, are postponing action until Parliament 
makes it perfectly legitimate and thoroughly safe. 
Yet another school of thought attributes the delay 
to the deadly enervating influence of Messrs. Dilly 
and Dally, which is said to be potent and all- 
pervasive. 
Brick Supply Muddle. 


Government must. have anticipated that the 
building of houses would have begun long before 
this; for, if but one-half of what we are told is true, 
they have got the brick-making industry into a 
priceless muddle. Thousands of millions of bricks, 
it 1s said, are on order; but as the Government can- 
not or will not accept delivery the big brick-yards 
are congested, some of them working half-time, or 
discharging half their men. While it is alleged 
that this is what is happening at the big brick-yards, 
it is further stated that the case of very many of the 
smaller yards is infinitely worse. Their clay pits 
are waterlogged, their machinery 1s rusting and rot- 
ting, their owners are insolvent. Government has 
not employed the little yards, but has preferred to 
deal with the big ones, which doubtless makes much 
easier going for Government departments, but cer- 
tainly plays havoc with the industry as a whole, and 
in the long run is highly uneconomical; because not 
only does it bring bankruptcy and unemployment 
where prosperity and activity should be, but it has 
two other most deplorable consequences—one grossly 
material, the other mildly esthetic. Both effects are 
referable to the difficulty of transport. If bricks 


are obtained only from large centres that are wid 
separated, transport over long distances beco) 
necessary, with the corollary that one pays dearly 
bricks that are much less suitable than those wl 
could be made on the spot if the local yards had | 
been ruined by departmental ineptitude. Preferen 
treatment of one sort and another is very popular y, 
the Government just now, but its unfair incidence 
home industries will have a startling effect on 
by-elections. 
Street Decorations for Peace. 


A timely question on this subject was asked in 
House of Commons last week (May 7) by Me 
Barnes, who inquired whether “any preparations W 
being made for the celebration of peace ; if so, whet 
they involved any decoration of the streets and bu 
ings of the capital.” In reply, Mr. Shortt said t 
“the whole question of peace celebrations, includ 
decoration of streets and buildings, was beimg ¢ 
sidered by a War Cabinet Committee, but no worl 
this kind had been completed.”” He added that it’ 
the intention of the committee to seek the co-operat, 
of various bodies, and the Royal Academy had offe 
their assistance, which had been _ gladly accep! 
This reply is not very reassuring. Evidently noth 
has been done ; the Committee have barely conside 
the matter. Major Barnes’s question should awa! 
them to a sense of the importance of arranging 
decorations that shall not disgrace us, but shall 
in every way commensurate to the greatest occas 
in history. We continue this week the series of 1! 
trations of what has been done or what could be di 
to decorate with true artistic taste, whether m 
grand manner befitting the larger thoroughfares, 
on the smaller scale and in the simpler style suita 
to side-streets. 

Architectural Assistan's. ; 

Concerning the Architects’ and Surveyors’ Ass 
ants’ Professional Union (could not a shorter title 
found for it?) which is now being formed, we 3 
have more to say by-and-by. For the moment We « 
do but little more than call attention to 'the projt 
and wish it whatsoever success it may deserve: 
the principle of combination nothing need be s@ 
it has long been ves judicata. Whether it Can” 
aptly applied! to architectural assistants remains” 
be demonstrated. A little later we may take 00¢@>) 
to develop the theme that, where architects ate 
cerned, ‘it is perhaps unwise to make a sharp distinct 
between employer and employed, as if they were’ 
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sther professionals ; but at present we forbear. On 
~ point we are quite convinced, and that is that 
ithe majority of instances architectural assistants 
r grossly underpaid ; and if combination is the only 
aedy, we can heartily wish it, as we have said, all 
+ success it deserves. 


The Passion for Housing. 


\s a consequence of the war, money has lost much 
fts moral as well as about one-half of its material 
se. Money is no longer esteemed as being equally 
rious with human life, or as rather more than a 
» equivalent for human health. As President 
json has said, there has swept over us a great wave 
‘noral consciousness, with the effect that for the 
ment sordid considerations no longer sway the 
ance when weighed against those that are moral 
| spiritual. Hence the present passion for housing. 
ug ‘before the war it was discovered by a few 
ons of extraordinarily acute perceptions that the 
ker was human. For a long time the revelation 
generally discredited, but it now seems to be as 
‘erally accepted. Otherwise, interest in the 
sing question could not have reached its present 
judable dimensions. If, then, the worker is acknow- 
ced to be so human as to deserve a home worth 
sting for, there is no telling how far this damaging 
jission may yet lead us. Already it has carried us 
i the “faery lands forlorn” of the garden suburbs, 
tre there is to be no distinction of class ; only we 
ewarned it would be altogether too much to expect 
uman nature that the clerk will condescend to live 
1e same street with the artisan, or, as one of our 
iributors would have it, vice versa. Good housing 
oth classes will ultimately go a long way towards 
sroying these invidious distinctions. It follows 
a these cottages are being designed by architects 
1se small fee for an inestimable service is no longer 
sudged. We are no longer afraid of the once 
‘fying word Democracy, which now denotes some- 
& that, when properly dressed, is quite respect- 
| It is now, therefore, boldly avowed without a 
n that we are going to democratise architecture ; 
i we are going to design in beauty and build in 
n not only the dwellings of the wealthy but the 
“fes of the poor. 
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Architects and Cottage Design. 


From the foregoing considerations it follows that 
these cottages are to be designed iby architects and 
built under their supervision, and that these architects, 
having been hitherto accustomed to a superior class of 
work, are itherefore the more likely to lift cottage 
building to a higher level. The competent architect 
will make the cottage home more healthy and more 
comfortable, as well as more beautiful, than it has ever 
been before. He will do this out of his greater know- 
ledge, his special training, his broader views. He will 
do it for the honour of his profession and in the service 
of man. His works cannot be hidden, and therefore 
he must needs make them beautiful. For he knows 
that beauty is truth, and that the truth that shines from 
his work shall be reflected in the mind of the beholder. 
How greatly, then, is the common moral obligation to 
con-cientious and responsible work magnified in the 
case of the architect. “ They builded better than they 
knew ”’ is a wise saw of subtle import, of moral as well 
as material content. They builded bodies and minds 
and souls as well as blocks and bricks. Few of them 
knew it, and therefore most of them built carelessly. 
But to-day we have not the excuse of ignorance. We 
know much more about subconscious reactions to 
environment. We are learning how strongly form 
and colour affect the mind, whether for good or for 
evil, and ‘how delicately sensitive the human mind 1s 
to its surroundings—more swiftly and more surely 
responsive to external conditions than the bird or 
beast whose feather or fur turns snow-white in winter 
and reverts to warmer hues in summer; or than the 
chameleon that, mirror-like, reflects momently the hues 
and tints of its immediate surroundings. 


“A Boom in Qld Furniture.” 


There is reported in the papers “a boom in old 
furniture.’’ If the effect of this tendency could be 
proved to be discouragement of original design, the 
news would be disconcerting; but, all things con- 
sidered, we are disposed to be glad of the upward 
tendency of prices for genuine old furniture. It js 
reported that the Chippendale at Broomhill Manor 
House, near Bude, drew buyers from all parts of 
the country, and that more than a thousand pounds 
was paid for half-a-dozen chairs. Reproductions of 
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old models are also said to command high prices at 
sales. Chippendale, Sheraton, Hepplewhite, and 
the rest, were certainly masters worth studying; and 
it may be that, as happens in other arts, the surest 
way of studying them, and of ultimately assimi- 
lating their essential virtues, is at first to copy them 
faithfully, Copying the old masters is the first 
step towards originality. Whether or not it 1s also 
the last step depends on the temperament and capa- 
city of the worker. If he has an independent mind 
and the power of creation, copying will be a mere 
school discipline for his natural talent, which is 
bound to assert itself, either with the effects of bump- 
tious ignorance, or with those of scholarly restraint. 
This first stage, however, has been with us rather 
too long, and the persistent demand for exact repro- 
ductions of Jacobean or other “period’’ style, 
though tending, as we have already said, to show 
improvement in the public taste, and to educate the 
craftsman into a_ feeling—ultimately to become 
instinctive for beautiful form, may possibly result 
in a terrific rebound towards original sin rather than 
towards originality that conforms to established 
principles. Architects are increasingly consulted on 
furniture, and are resuming the architectural 
influence over its design and construction that was 
at its height in the brave days of Kent and _ the 
brothers Adam. Design should always be excellent, 
because British craftsmanship has always been 
superlative. 
Bedern College Chapel, York. 

One may now expect to hear of many instances 
of dilapidation. If four years of almost com- 
plete neglect owing to the scarcity of labour and 
materials have affected the stability of buildings 
that were comparatively new and strong, what could 


be expected of those that were old and infirm? Bed 
College Chapel, York, we are informed, has g0 | 
fallen into decay that the York Corporation has hy 
constrained to shore it up from the street. Even) 
1900, when the British Association visited York, — 
condition of the chapel was such as to evoke { 
observation in the Association Handbook: “Bed, 
College Chapel: The site of the college was gran. 
in 1548 to . .  ., but the chapel still remaing) ; 
much dilapidated condition, capable, however, of. 
excellent restoration.” If nothing has been done. 
the interval, its “ capability ’’ of restoration must hi 
considerably deteriorated, as the action of the ¢ 
poration seems to suggest. Bedern College Cha 
may possess but little intrinsic interest; but if, 

seems certain, it is worth preserving, those who 

responsible for its maintenance should be urged 

take immediate steps to secure that object; and 

that ground, and on the inference that this build, 
is one of very many that are in like case, we are g 
that our correspondent has drawn attention to it. 


SPECIAL HOUSING DOUBLE NUMBE 


UR issue of May 28 will be a Special Hous 
Double Number, containing many illustraty 
of approved housing schemes, inelud) 

designs by Mr. Raymond Unwin, Professor Adshe 
and other eminent architects, besides select examp 
of Government and other schemes. Housing Acc 
rories and materials will also ‘be dealt with, 2 
important articles by housing experts will be includ 
There will be no extra charge for this double numb 
the price remaining at sixpence. Orders should | 
placed early as the demand for this valuable spe 
issue is sure to be enormous, 


Photo. : Nathaniel Lloyd, 0.B.E. 


NATIONAL HOUSING SUGGESTIONS: FIG. 9. 


In unsymmetrical roofs it is not necessary that the eaves should be at the same level. 
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Architecture at the Royal Academy: Second Notice 


*N a second visit to the Architectural Room of 
the Royal Academy Exhibition, depression 
deepens. This small room—measured by the 

it would seem to be hardly more than 50 ft. by 

t—is physically incapable of holding a represen- 

te exhibition of current British architecture. A 

«e glance through the doorway carries conviction 

-hat point. Yet there seems to have been some 

f-ulty in getting enough architectural subjects to 

its walls; else why admit “a page from Chaucer,” 

» such-like fardels? Detailed examination of the 

bits does but confirm the impression that some- 

- and somewhere there is something wrong either 

1 British architecture or with the methods of 

‘icting examples of it; some may say with both, 

ynaturally we cannot admit the “soft impeach- 

t” with respect to architecture. 

here are, of course, the lean years to be urged in 

use of the last few exhibitions; but this does not 

sain very satisfactorily the hanging of designs of 
jlings erected some fifteen years ago, though the 
sity of recent work may help to account for 
eacceptance of several exhibits whose presence 

iid be as perplexing as that of the fly in amber 

(for the inevitable supposition of an unexampled 

‘th of good designs. A show would have been 

ily possible if the committee had followed their 

jessed intention of excluding photographs! That 

‘as not a wise intention is now demonstrated by 

soverty of the drawings in number and (generally 

eking) in quality also. Save for the magnificent 
=u set of water-colours, to which reference was 


; 


made last week, there is hardly a first-class drawing 
in the room. What American and French visitors, 
accustomed to Beaux-Arts standards, must think of 
the exhibition as a whole is dismal to conjecture. It 
is a hard saying—but the truth must be told—that, as 
a collection. this exhibition does no credit to British 
architecture. It is not enough that there are some few 
examples—hardly a score—-of quite excellent work. 
'o be truly representative, the exhibition should 
comprise several rooms crowded with work reaching 
the highest standard, and should be entirely innocent 
of mediocrity. : 

Why were photographs formerly excluded? And 
why was there any disposition to exclude them again ? 
It may be suspected that hitherto the committee have 
been too much inclined to judge the entries as if they 
were pictures rather than as designs for buildings. This 
would explain not only the artist’s inveterate hatred 
of photographs, but the rejection, in past years, of 
many excellent designs, and the admission of many 
bad ones. Now that the architectural personnel of 
the committee is so greatly strengthened, we may 
hope for drastic reforms in this and in other particu- 
lars. Obviously, the new leaven has not yet had time 
to work; but we shall expect to find next year’s show 
a thoroughly representative collection of architec- 
tural designs that have been currently conceived, and 
sent in new from the mint, not taken down from office 
walls where they have been fading away for ten or 
fifteen years. Then the hang'ng committee should, 
by an heroic effort, succeed in shedding some of their 
inveterate obsessions. They should not sniff at 
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NATIONAL HOUSING SUGGESTIONS: FIG. 10. 


4 . ; re i a ave . > icoher i 2 centre 
| symmetrical roofs the eaves should be at the same level. Another good point to note in this example is that the eaves she er as ar ? $ 
4n at the end; thus the rain-water gutter can be kept close up to the eaves instead of dropping away throughout the length, as wou b 

necessary with straight eaves. 
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photographs, which they hate because of an early 
tradition that the camera threatened the brush, but 
should suffer them gladly, and give them a room to 
themselves. Nor should frames be obligatory, at any 
rate for the drawings, which not only look more busi- 
nesslike on strainers, but in that form will be much 
more numerously sent in for exhibition. It is quite 
otherwise with respect to a painting, which looks the 
better and will sell the sooner for a frame of which 
the cost will be covered by the selling price; but, as 
we said last week, the architect does not sell the design 
he exhibits, and the framing is an expense and a bore 
—both of sufficient magnitude, in very many 
instances, to turn the scale in favour of abstention. 
To give the exhibition a fair chance, the framing and 
glazing regulations must be abolished, except for 
photographs. 

In the Architectural Room there are, in spite of 
educational developments—or 1s it because of them, 
and because it is as yet uncertain how they shall be 
embodied ?—only two schools. Messrs. Horace 
Field and H. Dighton Parsons show a rather spirited 
if somewhat conventional essay in school Gothic, 
with as central. feature a sturdy tower over an 
archway, and the customary castellations. It is a 
dignified design, avoiding the anemic shallowness 
—“scragginess”’ the profane call it—that ordinarily 
besets school Gothic, which, it would seem, dies 
hard. The other school building—“ Secondary 
Schools at -Kettering,’’ by Messrs. Gotch and 
Saunders—is one of the very few designs here for 
which one can feel whole-hearted and_ unstinted 
admiration. French influence is perceptible in the 
upper part of this beautiful facade; but it owes most 
of its character to the row of nicely spaced columns 
forming a small loggia—a feature that should be 
more frequently employed in school-fronts if only 
for its sheer utility as a shelter. Messrs. Gotch and 
Saunders are to be congratulated on producing the 
ideal school-front. It is full of charm, and will no 
doubt be widely imitated. 

There are about a dozen designs of churches, “all 
exactly alike, with sturdy stunty towers,’ a lady 
visitor was heard to say. Of course, they are not 
that. The “Model of War Memorial Church” (Sir 
EF. L. Lutyens) has a campanile that is “more than 
common tall”: but most of the other churches answer 
fairly well to the lay descript:on. The architects who 
show churches or church interiors are—Mr. A. H. 
Ryan Tenison (design for new church, Shenley), Mr. 
Beresford Pite (English Church, Bucharest), Mr. 
Ronald P. Jones (chapel interior, Magdalen College 
Mission, Somers Town—of a beautiful simplicity), 
Mr. G. H. Fellowes-Prynne (interior, looking east, 
of St. Peter’s, Harrow), Mr. G. Gilbert Scott (Liver- 
pool Cathedral, view from Washington Street; 
churches at Liverpool, Sheringham, Northfleet, all 
revealing close kinship to the cathedral, which is a 
noble enough descent), Mr. Walter Tapper (interior 
and exterior views of a church at the Whiteley 
Homes—a_ particularly strong and_ beautiful 
design), Sir Reginald Blomfield, R.A. (design for 
chapel and approach, British Military Cemetery, St. 
Sever, Rouen—the main feature a fine round tower, 
domed), Mr. H. P. Burke Downing (new tower, Nin- 
held Church, Sussex, excellent in proportions), 
Romaine, Walker, and Jenkins (Emmet Memorial 
Chapel, Kensal Green—Decorated Gothic; and 
restoration of Someries Chapel in St. Mary’s, 
Luton), F. H. Greenaway and J. E. Newberry 
(interior of St. Peter’s, South Wimbledon), Mr. W. 
Douglas Carée (new parish church, St. Helens, 
which with its unusual wealth of panelling, crocket- 
ting, and balustrading, and other devices for avert- 
ing a plain issue, shows “a certain liveliness’’ to 
which we are becoming unaccustomed so far as modern 
church exteriors are concerned, though the flighti- 
ness of Middle-Age churches is proverbial). Mr. 


H. Heathcote Statham (church for the Assam Ra! 
way Company’s Depot, India—a vigorous draw;. 
of a fine Romanesque interior with roof-timbj| 
lovingly elaborated on stout hammerbeam trys: 
which in themselves form a beautiful featy 
Among the ecclesiastical work there are a {| 
designs—none of them of outstanding merit—{ 
coloured windows; and Mr. Geoffrey Webb sho. 
an altar and reredos in the Lady Chapel at Fy 
ford Church; while Mr. Frank L. Pearson has so) 
elaborately carved choir stalls, canopied and 

three compartments tandem-wise to each other, 

Few and evil are the designs in the grand mann 
Captain B. Neville-Smith has an ambitious desi 
for an Imperial Museum and a Monument 
Records of the Great War, but the familiar eleme; 
of which it consists are not very happily relate 
and the screen is too aggressive, if it is not altogett 
superfluous. Tihis is, however, a plucky attempt ai 
the author’s courage in making it is the more esti 
able when one finds that he alone has dared to tack 
so large a subject; for, alas! the very few} 
buildings represented are of too practical a charact 
to afford much play to the imagination. Chi 
among these are—Messrs. John W. Simpson ai 
Maxwell Ayrton’s elegant design for new Gover 
ment offices on Millbank, to which gn infusion 
French grace has been subtly imparted; Mr. W. | 
Car6e’s reconstruction of Allington Castle, Ken 
Mr. Frank T. Verity’s sketch for a theatre am 1 
Charing Cross Road, and the same architect’s hot 
at Hyde Park Corner; Mr. Morley Horde 
National Institute of Agricultural Botany, Car 
bridge; Messrs. Bradshaw, Gass, and Hope’s qui 
noble entrance to the Royal Exchange, Mancheste 
the proposed additions, including a war memori 
hall, to the Leys School, Cambridge (Sir Ast 
Webb, P.R.A., and Maurice E. Webb), which seer 
to yearn for a central unifying feature—say a tow 
over the middle hall; Messrs. H. Percy Adams ar 
Charles Holden’s New Westminster Hospital 
Clapham Common; and the hospital on the Medite 
ranean, designed by Messrs. William A. Pite, So 
and Fairweather. It is astonishing that only thn 
town-planning schemes catch the eye—Mr. Willia’ 
H. McLean’s drawing and model for laying out t! 
city of Jerusalem on ring-and-gridiron principle’ 
Mr. John Murray’s design for improvement 
Central London, which he rather spoils by makir 
his vista subservient to three huge blocks, each wii 
its dome, in the foreground: and Messrs. D1 
Mawson and Sons’ new boulevards for Stepney, E 
in which, per contra, everything is subordinated | 
the vista. 

Roughly speaking, the exhibition disappoints 1 
every respect but the Delhi designs and the domest 
work. The latter could not fail to be interestin 
seeing that it includes designs from nearly all 
masters in that kind. Among them, no one is bett 
represented than Mr. E. Guy Dawber, with h 
serene and stately Nether Swell Manor, his “Bu 
docks,’’ Gloucestershire, and his timbered house ' 
Hampshire. Less ambitious. but extremely good ¢ 
their kind, are the residence and golf club, Cannoc 
Chase, by Mr. Henry T. Hare, P.R.I.B.A., whieh ai) 
illustrated in supplementary plates ito this issue. 

In the sculpture galleries there is so great a deart 
of subjects of definite architectural interest as t 
render unnecessary an extended notice of the colle 
tion. There are no great groups destined for | 
adornment of monumental buildings, although thet 
are innumerable busts for the hall and figurines fort 
mantelpiece. These, generally speaking, show 
high standard of technical merit: which, however. * 
not the most conspicuous virtue of the fine head ¢ 
Anatole France, which owes its excellence to shet 
insight into character. 


J. F. McR. 
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Architectural Causerie 


-EARING of the whims of a country acquaint- 
ance lately, | could not resist going miles 
out of my way to visit his house, there 

ee for myself to what pains he had been 

econstructing the amenities of an old-time 
vtry kitchen. My friend’s house dates from 
eign of George I. ; it is. a cheerful place, standing, 

t its plain coat of brick, some distance from the 

5. It wears that look of square solidity, almost 

yoaching to magnificence, which baffles the 

eoneer to describe. Entering the hall, the stair- 

s claimed my attention. “Plenty of time to see 

»when you have viewed my kitchen, or what I pro- 

» term the common room,” said my friend. Almost 

wtantly I followed him to the back, when my 

sity was further aroused by a room of such charm 
lmost to pass belief. “This was formerly the 
wen,’ my friend interposed, “but I found the 
very and pantry more conveniently placed to the 
ng-room, so I conceived the idea of collecting 
ey item of furniture pertaining to a room of the 

md in order to record features of local interest.” 

vfireplace at this point took my notice; in it stood 

rge basket grate of Gargantuan proportions 
spying the whole hearth. In design it was remini- 
>; of Chippendale Gothic, with features on either 
recalling the transepts of ia cathedral, each replete 

t buttresses and battlement ornament. A settle 

«placed invitingly on one side. On the mantel- 

* Were arranged candlesticks and pottery. A 

«work jack was suspended from a brass arm in 

ssentre, and on the rack over were a number of 

t. The originally fitted dresser was at the 

«ear the windows, the shelves carrying a service 

lason’s ironstone china. There were a few of the 

cnal shelves and brackets in position at the side of 
sireplace, on which I| noticed old books relating to 
sery, Paterson’s “Roads,” tobacco jars with the 

mil Arms, and churchwarden pipes. From the 

ve of the ceiling swung a brass chandelier ..olding 

ere candles. The brick floor was sanded, accord- 

0 traditional usage, and a number of Windsor 

as completed the scene. 

* * * * 

\y friend, an antiquary of distinction, had taken 

1s to make his room exact in every detail. It was 

tly a farmhouse kitchen of two hundred years ago ; 
= the single-handed clock by Avenell of Farnham 
sat home. In addition to the other curiosities, 

*s were arranged curious wooden mills for straw 

ng, machines for lace making, lead trays for the 

vr-pots on the window-sill, a screw press for table 
pins, and a keyboard for a collection of keys. My 
aishment at the distinction of the picture, no less 
the completeness of my ‘riend’s arrangements, 
cd me under a spell. “If this is not Wardour 
et it is very much like it,’’ I ventured. “I knew 
uvould say that,’ was his reply. “Nothing, how- 
>is further from my thoughts than the creation of 
tue character of pseudo origin.’’ In the end | was 
cd to the same conclusion, for my learned friend 
cne of his endeavours to arouse enthusiasm among 

-dcal craftsmen, all of whom were free to visit his 

to study the character of the furniture and other 

jets of utility. “ When the blacksmith is in doubt,” 

‘riend remarked, “he comes to me for the correct 

el for a hinge or a latch; the plumber is becoming 

<pert in leadwork since I pointed out to him the 
ts of the rainwater leads outside; the carnenter, 
€ repairing some furniture for me, became imbued 
ithe idea of supplying the wants of the village, 

can assure you he is making some excellent 
ern furniture.’ “Why, my dear fellow,” was my 

Nratulatory answer, “you are a perfect genius. 


What William Morris failed to do you are accomplish- 
ing without the fact being known outside your own 
circle.”’ Yet, when I come to reflect on it, I do not 
think Morris failed. 

I started out this morning to talk of kitchens, and 
have allowed myself to ramble on to other subjects ; 
it is all very remiss. My excuse is the affection I bear 
the past. Yet lama modern of the moderns. Inven- 
tion affects me as profoundly as the discovery of any 
strange ornament or unusual detail. I can share the 
delight of my friend in his kitchen and collection of 
obsolete oddments, because I believe them to have 
been assembled for my use. Mune, too, the square- 
built house, with its plain-coloured walls, the spacious 
oak staircase, and the marbled hall, no less than the 
brass rim-locks and sashed windows. The title deeds 
are my friend’s. I have no claim upon them; neither 
will I willingly dispute his right to them. Yet I am 
the richer through having seen my friend’s house, and 
carry with me some part of its honesty in my sketch- 
book no less than in my mind. 

* * % 

A chance meeting and conversation with a friend 
who had read my Causerie last week, suggested to me 
a few further items of interest concerning the window, 
and so while on the subject I should like to mention 
a few facts regarding the blank windows and panels 
which confront the student throughout the country, 
and are specially insistentin London. Here are some 
data: The window tax or duty was first enacted by 
William III.in 1695 for seven years. It was increased 
in 1746, 1778. 1784, 1797, 1802, 1804, and 1808 ; was 
reduced in 1825, and finally repealed in July, 1851, 
when the inhabited house tax was _ substituted. 
Thoresby, who kept a diary with Pepysian exactitude 
between 1674-1724, writes, “1710 wasall day attend- 
ing workmen, making up windows, to prevent the 
extremity of an unequal tax. that would else equal one 
in payment with the greatest nobleman.” 

And so from the discussion of sashed windows we 
can continue to talk of immense openings divided 
horizontally into two or three parts, such as the 
curtain windows of Selfridge’s, the great windows 
at the back of Garnier’s Opera in Paris, the two- 
storied windows of ‘the Bibhothéque Nationale 
in Paris, and a host of others. Let there be 
hight, but not too much, or we shall fail horribly. 
In an office building in a narrow street there 
is without doubt need of light, but not at the 
level of the floor. In this case the head of the window 
needs to be kept a few inches from the ceiling, and the 
sill a reasonable distance above the floor. When 
fenestration is exaggerated all sense of human scale 
goes, wall surface is lost, and a leggy screen, part 
glass and part stone, almost a glasshouse, results. 
In the States, windows of abnormal scale are 
seldom countenanced other than for a_ store 
of the dignity of Tiffany’s. When we make 
mistakes in England we ‘blunder badly, in our 
zeal to remedy an evil we produce worse things. If 
we could only alter the absurd laws regarding the 
treatment of wall surfaces greater scope would be 
within the power of the designer. It would be possible 
to treat facades in a tidy fashion and to make them 
more expressive of commerce; the difficulty of sup- 
porting tons of masonry on the knife edge of plate- 
glass shop fronts would be solved. No fear of a new 
and general system of sp:dery building need tbe enter- 
tained, for the character of thousands of buildings 
would continue to be expressed in brick and stone. 
But I am touching on a dangerous top’c, and nervously 
reach for the blotter. AERO, 
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“Daily Express’”’ Model Homes Exhibition 

S our readers are aware, the “ Daily Express” houses, and bungalows from urban and rural areas | 
Model Homes Exhibition, a housing exhibition included in this group. When Dr. Addison inspec, 
on new and original lines, will be inaugurated these models at a private view at the studio of | 
by Mrs. Lloyd George at the Central Hall, on Monday sculptor, Mr. C. H. Mabey, he expressed his appre, 
next, May 19, Dr. Addison, President of the Local tion of their educational value. “They mean so m) 
Government Board, taking the chair at the opening more to me than the plans,” he remarked on + 
ceremony. occasion. (A photograph showing Dr. Addison 
Included among the models to be exhibited are the the act of inspecting one of these models was rep 

following collections: duced on p. 271 of our issue of April 30.) 
L.G.B. model houses executed from plans approved Prize model houses designed by architects ; 
by the Local Government Board. Cottages, small amateurs in the “Daily Express” Housing Comp 
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TYPE OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD HOUSE PHOTOGRAPHED: FROM MODEL MADE FOR THE MODEL 
HOMES EXHIBITION: REAR ELEVATION: HOUSE WITH SOUTHERLY ASPECT. 
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a will form the largest group of models in_ the 
sibition, and in the opinion of Mr. Henry T. Hare, 
» 7.B.A., who, with Mr. W. Dunn, F.R.1.B.A., and 
i A. E. Richardson, F.R.I.B.A., selected tue plans 
en many hundreds sent in “they mark a distinct 
-ance in the evolution of the housing of the working 
isses both in planning and external design.’’ 

abour-saving houses with central heating, 
yented by Mr. Pemberton Billing, M.P. Great 
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interest has been aroused in another exhibit by Mr. 
Pemberton Billing, the “magic stove.” ; 

Expert advice in the furnishing of the post-war 
house will be given to war brides and others about to 
set up housekeeping. A section of particular interest 
to housewives is the hall of labour-saving devices. 


A novel attraction will be the “ Housewife’s Enquiry 


— ise ua 3 : 
Bureau,” where the model housewife will be in attend- 
ance to solve housekeeping problems. 
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A Chance for the Private Architect 


T first sight, opportunities for the private archi- 
A tect under the Government’s national housing 
schemes do not seem of the rosiest hue. Big 
and numerous as are the building schemes contem- 
plated, they would seem so far to be falling chiefly into 
the hands of official architects—men who are either 
engaged entirely by local authorities, ‘by Government 
Departments, or by other official bodies responsible 
for the execution of schemes—or of members of the 
older established firms specially retained by these 
authorities. 

But the Government’s housing proposals do, never- 
theless, offer for the private architect a chance which, 
I think, has up to now been overlooked. A letter 
addressed to a Government Department, of which I 
was privileged to see a copy the other day, was from 
a young architect in the North, and it was couched in 
terms something like these: “I have been asked to 
make inquiries to see whether there is any means by 
which a small group of prospective clients of mine 
can obtain financial assistance from the State for a 
housing scheme which they have in contemplation. 
The houses they would want are, as to size and equlp- 
ment, very much on the lines of certain houses sug- 
gested by the Royal Institute of British Architects in 
their book of prize housing designs, and might, I 
think, quite fairly be called working-class houses.” 
In ren’'y from the Government Department my archi- 
tect friend received a booklet called “Housing by 
Public Utility Societies,’’ on the second page of which 
were these paragraphs :— 

“It will be realised that public utility societies can, 
with the assistance offered, do much to supplement 
the provision of working-class houses by local authori- 
ties. Existing societies, such as co-operative 


RESTORATION OF BOLLING HALL: ENTRANCE 


societies, can extend their scope of operations 
include the provision of working-class houses, a 
new societies may be formed. Suppose, for examp 
thai fellow-workers in a factory or works, or on 
land, or fellow-members of a club or society, or @ 
other group of men or women having some link 
common interest, wish to build houses and to | 
Government assistance in the building, it is throu 
a public utility society that they can most readi 
obtain wt. By this means also an employer may 
enabled to combine with his workpeople in the pi 
vision of suitable houses, and others interested 
enlightened housing reform can be helped to secy 
their object. 

“Thus, the public utility society attains a n 
importance in the solution of the national hous 
problem as affording the readiest channel throu 
which grouns of people anxious to provide workin 
class houses may obtain the help which the Gover 
ment proposes to afford.” 

The booklet goes on to say how these societies m; 
be formed. The procedure, though containing ¢é 
tain pitfalls, is by no means beyond the wit of 4] 
ordinary intelligent architect. 

The result of it all is this--that my Northern frien 
though professionally an architect pure and simple, 

ecoming the prime mover in the formation of 
~ublic utility society on the lines specified by fl 
Government for the promotion of a housing schem 
for which, of course, he is to be the architect. F 
has got a few people together who undertake to pl 
down the necessary 25 pey cent. of the capit 
required for the scheme, provided the Governmer 
supply the other 75 per cent. The society, whic 
monsists of about ten prospective tenants of th 
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MODERN AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE (S&RIES JII.). 


XVII._—HOUSE IN EAST SEVENTY-FIFTH STREET, NEW YORK 


F. BURNALL HOFFMAN, Junr., ARCHITECT. 


OLLING HALL, which. has been 
acquired by Bradford Corporation, 
and, after careful restoration, adapted as 
a museum, was formerly the residence of 


the Bollings of Bolling. The estate 
is mentioned in Domesday Book. 
The Bollings were connected with 
the neighbourhood from about 1200 
to 1560, the estate then passing into 
the hands of the Tempest family. It 


changed owners frequently in its later his- 
tory, and many noted families made the 
old hall their home. It is doubtful 
whether a De Lacy ever lived there, but 
the names of Bolling, Calverley, Tempest, 
Gavrelle, and Lindley appear as resident 
owners, until one day romance came to an 
abrupt end, and for the sake of the ex- 
ploitation of valuable minerals the fair 
demesne passed into the hands of the 
Bowling Iron Company. 

The main centre portion is pure Eliza- 
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bethan in character, and is directly asso- 
ciated with the Tempest family. The two 
wings are evidently of earlier date, espe- 
cially the western one, which has very 
thick walls, and approaches more to the 
castle type than to the domestic type of the 
main portion, The bay window and rooms 
adjoining on the eastern side are compara- 
tively modern, and were rebuilt on 
Georgian lines (after a fire) in the early 
part of the eighteenth century. The new 
bay replaces an earlier one of the same 
character as the existing western one. The 
fireplaces and other internal features in 
this portion are of a much later period than 
those of the central and western portions. 
The main entrance from the north is in the 
centre of an open court between the two 
wings, and has an arched doorway typical 
of the Tudor period, with stone heads and 
jambs. The entrance from the south, into 


a small lobby, leads to stairs, large hall, 
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drawing-room, etc. There are variou 
other subsidiary entrances to ground-flox 
rooms. 

The stone stairs in the small hall ne, 
the main entrance has small balusters ap 
iron newels and a fragment of Jacobea 
carving on string. The other main stai, 
case, serving the west wing, is of oa 
of characteristic Elizabethan form, wit 
wooden newels and balustrade, an 
ramped handrail, finishing in panelle 
framing to landing. The stone staireas 
to the east wing is part of the later ere 
tion, with simple handrail and iron sero 
balusters, in keeping with the nineteent 
century work adjoining. Various othe 
small staircases are mostly between walls 

The south entrance has framed panelle: 
doors, now much dilapidated, with tran 
som and fanlight over, The fanlight con 
tains some fragments of stained glass— 
probably transferred from other positions 
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lassive iron knockers in dragon form are 
, each door. Many internal doors are 
, oak, panelled, in extension of or form- 


flagged and the walls are plastered. A 
large ten-light window, in three heights, 
contains fragments of old glass. A wooden 


g part of, wall panelling. The doors dado rail and skirting, a stone fireplace, 
the later eastern wing are of ordinary with iron dog grate and dogs and iron 
welled type, with plaster over doors in fender, are other features of this apart- 
eorgian style. ment. The gallery is at the first floor 
The ground floor rooms and corridors level along the north side of the large 


hall, and connects the upper rooms of the 
east and west wings. Various bedrooms 
open on to the gz allery, A wooden balus- 


e mostly flagged. The upper floors are 
wood, and also the floors of dnawing- 
om and rooms over cellars. 


The windows in the main portion are trade, with handrail, and moulded base 
we Elizabethan, straight-headed, with and string, together with a metal guard 
ene mullions and transoms,. Those in the’ rail, bounds the gallery and overlooks the 


in hall. 

The drawing-room has a large bay win- 
dow in two heights, with leaded glass, and 
is panelled throughout in oak, in large 
panels, and there are panelled beams to 
the ceiling, the remainer being plastered. 
There is a wooden mantelpiece with 
moulded and carved cornice and frieze, and 
the room has a panelled door matching 
the wall wainscoting. The Bay room on 
the first floor has a large bay window in 


streme western portion are cruder 
wm and finish, and evidently of earlier 
ite. The windows in the later eastern 
wtion have plain stone architraves, with 
shes and bars, and are of the orthodox 
eorgian type. 

The vestibule has a plaster ceiling and 
wnice; wooden dado and skirting; flag 
oor, and circular modelled rim in ceiling. 
he hall is a large apartment occupying 
ie height of two floors. The floor is 
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two heights, with leaded glass. The room 
is panelled throughout in oak, in small 


squares, with painted panels imitating 
maple. The decorated ceiling is a fine 
example of Jacobean modelling, with 
frieze similar in character. The door is 


panelled and matches the wall panelling. 
The chimney-piece is an elaborate example 
of Jacobean work. 

The Bay room on the first floor in the 
eastern wing has plain plastered walls, 
with plaster cornice and ceiling, and there 
is a wooden chimney-piece. The lower 
room under the western tower is a large 
apartment. A small portion has wains- 
cotting, apparently modern, and panelled 
shutters to window. 


Owing to the generosity of the late 
owner, Mr. Paley, this property 
has recently been acquired by the 
Bradford Corporation, and after very 


scholarly restoration by 


Hea .B.A., the Bradford 


careful and 
Mr. Williamson, 


city architect, was formally opened to the 
public in September, rors. 
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THE FUTURE OF ARCHITECTURE: VIEWS OF FAMOUS PAS T-PRESIDENT, 


HE late Mr. William H. White, 
F.R.I.B.A., as secretary of the Insti- 
tute, collated, in an essay that is in 
the loan collection in the Institute library, 
the opinions of past-presidents on the 
future of architecture, and on the general 
trend of architectural policy. Extracts 
from these philosophical views have been 
made by Mr. John Murray, FR BVA’, 
who has kindly sent them to us for publi- 
cation. Some of the opinions expressed 
by Sir George Gilbert Scott were printed 
in our issues of April 23 and the week 
following. In our issue of May 7, 
Professor Cockerell, R.A., Sir William 
Tite, M.P., Professor Donaldson, Mr. 
A. J. B. Beresford Hope, M.P., Mr. 
Thomas Henry Wyaitt, F.S.A., Mr. 
Charles Barry, F.S.A., Mr. John Which- 
cord, F.S.A., and Mr. George Edmund 
Sitreet, R.A., were cited; and the conclu- 
sion of Mr. Murray’s interesting communi- 
cation is now given. 

Sir HORACE JONES, 1882-84.—“‘I hold 
and think that any examination testing 
the scientific acquirements or the maturer 
and readier intellectual qualities of the 
young architect need not militate against 
his artistic and wsthetic powers, any 
more than the scientific training, educa- 
tion and examination of the aspirant for 
military employment need exhaust his 
physical qualities, or his moral ones of 
courage and conduct.”’ 

Mr. EWAN CHRISTIAN, 1884-86.—'* But 
no instruction that can be devised will 
make men architects who have not the 
inborn genius to become so: it may, how- 
ever, make them well instructed practi- 
tioners, and everything that can be done 
towards raising the general standard of 
knowledge must necessarily be in the 
highest degree advantageous. ”’ el -e 
‘That there must nevertheless be e€xcep- 
tional cases is also inevitable, and it is 
in my judgment not undesirable that so 
it should be. There will, I trust, always 
be scme exceptional men, deep students 
and real artists, to whom the ordinary rules 
of examination cannot apply; men of 
genius to whom solitude is the nurse, who 
mnay not see with our eyes, but whose 
presence amongst us would necessarily 
be welcomed: men who, having proved 
their power, could not be asked to sub- 
mit to ordinary rules. There are such 
men now, and there may be more in the 
future, and it would be for our welfare 
to include them all amongst us,”’ 

EDWARD I’ANSON, F.G.S., 1886-87.— 
“When I was a young man my feelings 
used to induce me to think that the only 
really important part of architecture was 
art, and that artistic power was wholly 
an instinct—that, in fact, the highest 
quality of an architect was to be an artist. 
But, depend upon it, art power does not 
suffice to make an architect. The grandest 
effects in architecture have depended quite 
as much upon constructive as upon artistic 
knowledge, . . |. I am therefore an 
advocate for the systematic teaching of 
art, as far as it can be taught, and of all 
those sciences pertaining to the theory 
and practice of building construction. ; 
_. The traditional custom of appren- 
ticing young men to a practitioner whereby 
they can closely follow and assist in the 
work done in an architect’s office is, I 
still think, a right system, advantageous 
to the apprentice if he be worth anything 
at all; but it is far, very far, from being 
enough, and the more often this is 


OF SER Ban 


emphasised by those who occupy the posi- 
tion I have the honour for a time to hold, 
the better it will be for the profession, at 
least until the subject of architectural 
education is better understood than it is 
at present, or until people cease to repeat 
the formula that architects, like French 
cooks, must be born and cannot be made.” 

Mr. ALFRED WATERHOUSE, R.A., 
1888-91.—“We have heard something 
lately of the conflicting terms “ profes- 
sional man” and “ artist” as applied to 
the architect. Now, in my opinion, the 
true architect is both. The higher and 
more systematic education, which we are 
hoping for and getting, will train us in the 
efficient and easy practice of our profes- 
slon—a profession which is open to all men 
of education, intelligence, and industri, 
and one in which the greatest successes 
will attend those to whom, further, an 
artistic perception has been given, and in 
whom it has been carefully cultivated. In 
speaking of an architect as an artist, I do 
not mean that he is to be a clever draughts- 
man merely—far from it. A man may be 
the most exquisite of dra aghtsmen and yet 
be entirely deficient in the critical sense of 
what it is that makes a work of architec- 
ture beautiful. ”’. “The architect, on 
the other hand, can find nothing to do, can 
give no: satisfactory proof of his capacity, 
until somebody comes to him who is will. 
ing to trust him. Consider what that 
trust is. Not only is he entrusted with the 
expenditure of lange sums of money, but 
of money expended in such a Way as to 
affect the comfort, the happiness, often the 
whole tone of the existence, of those who 
employ him. The architect, therefore, has 
to be not only an artist and a skilled con- 
structor, but he must learn to appreciate 
the value of other people’s money; he 
must be considerate, honest, patient, firm ; 
and, above all, he must learn in imagina- 
tion to put himself in the place of his 
clients so as to understand their desires.” 

From the foregoing views it appears to 
be clearly demonstrated that modern 
architecture is an art which cannot 
under modern conditions be satisfactorily 
attained or correctly practised without the 
combination of a full share of scientific 
and financial considerations, 

Having due regard to this truism and 
also to the fact that in the past it has not 
been universally understood and adopted, 
I think it is essential for architects to 
realise now that there is a danger of com- 
parative disaster overtaking private prac- 
titioners in the profession which is known 
as “architectural,” and this would pro- 
bably retard the future advancement of 
architecture in Britain. 

Some adequate remedy is surely neces- 
sary, and I therefore venture to inquire :— 

(1) Is not the so-called supervisor 
(surveyor) architect, whom the public have 
largely patronised, and who, if he knows 
his work, designs and produces fine archi- 
tecture by the aid of science and finance 
combined with business considerations, 
worthy of the high appreciation of the 
architectural world ? 

(2) Would not such appreciation when 
awarded for the best work practically 
coincide with the system of modern eulogy 
bestowed upon such old masters as Inigo 
Jones, Sir Christopher Wren, Sir William 
Chambers, John Nash, and many other 
modern supervisor (surveyor) architects, 
including many distinguished French 
architects ? 


Oy, 


(3) Or, is it to be agreed that an arcl. 
tect who can design good architecture | 
incapable of acquiring a knowledge 
and practising a full share of science a 
finance in connection with the art 
architecture, or if capable, that the 
essentials, which are’ required by i 
public, are unnecessary or beneath {| 
artistic dignity of architectural art, thi 
producing conditions which have recen{ 
received severe strictures from a disti 
guished representative of the Government 

(4) Is not the present time, the eve , 
the great peace, the most Opportur 
moment for some sufficient and guidin 
policy to be clearly defined, and is it t¢ 
much to expect that this might be done | 
the Royal Institute of British Architect 
in connection with the Royal Academy ¢ 
Arts? These two authorities practicall 
succeeded the medizval art guilds, an 
now the developments and responsibilitic 
of a strenuous future lie before ther 
The former was founded in the year 183 
‘““for the general advancement of civ! 
architecture and for promoting and facil} 
tating the acquirement of the knowledg 
of the various arts and sciences connecte 
therewith,’’ and the latter was establishe: 
in the year 1768 ‘for promoting the art 
of design.”’ 

I fear, however, that without the uni 
versal recognition and practice in futur 
by the architectural profession of a ful 
share of science and finance as essential: 
in connection with architecture, — the 
patronage of the architect by the public 
is likely to wane still more in this country 
in favour of other professions less quali. 
fied in architecture, to the lasting detri- 
ment of the art of architecture in Britain, 

More sympathetic unity, and publicity of 
the merits of the general body of archi- 
tects, many of whom excel in art as well 
as science and finance, would probably 
enlighten the public and possibly convert 
the sceptical. 

Perhaps this might be accomplished 
under the auspices of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects by holding periodic- 
ally a great public exhibition of architects’ 
work in all its branches, and it might with 
advantage be arranged also under the 
aegis of the Royal Academy of Arts, which 
was established “for promoting the arts 
of design.”’ 

If this were accomplished I can perceive 
a vision of a Press luminary largely 
patronised by the general public giving 
illustrations and_ artistic, scientific, and 
financial information and criticisms upon 
the designs, etc., exhibited, and upon 
umerous interesting and important pro- 
blems such as architecture in relation to 
every kind of art, science, and finance 
connected with education, the Church, the 
home, hospitals, music, the drama, the 
opera, Imperial, county, and municipal 
governments, agriculture, railways, 
trades, manufactures, monuments, sports, 
etc, 

By some such means, combined with 
the aid of the Press, it would be possible 
for many architects to demonstrate in a 
legitimate way their ability to do the 
services required by the public, including 
art, science, and finance, all of which 
must, in my opinion, be supplied in future 
in a full degree by the architect himself 
if architecture is to remain a living art in 
Britain. 

JOHN Murray, F.R.I.B.A.,, F.S.1. 
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SCOTLAND'S HOUSING BILL. 


'N the House of Commons, on May 5, Mr. 
. Munro, Secretary for Scotland, moved 
he second reading of the Housing 
Yanning, etc. (Scotland) Bill. He said 
‘own Planning, etc. (Scotland) Bill. He 
iid that the report of the Commission that 
ad investigated the subject of housing was 
damning indictment of the existing state 
if things, and that one could only wonder 
vat it had been tolerated, or at any rate 
ecepted, for so long a time by a country 
nat claimed to be civilised and religious. 
“he report revealed a condition of things 

hich was at once a menace to health and 
naffront to decency. In 1911 there were 
29,730 one-roomed houses in Scotland, or 
2.8 per cent. of the total number of ‘houses 
yere; there were 429,354 two-roomed 
ouses, Or 40.4 per cent. of the total num- 
er of houses ; 8.4 per cent. of the popula- 
on dwelt in one-roomed houses, and 39.3 
er cent. in two-roomed houses. In many 
f the houses there were neither sculleries, 
anitary conveniences, nor water. The 
jtuation was bad enough under normal 
onditions, and what it must be in the case 
‘illness or death hon. members could no 
oubt figure for themselves. In _ one- 
oomed houses children under the age of 
ne year died at the rate of 210 per thou- 
and ; in two-roomed houses at the rate of 
54 per thousand. Of existing one-roomed 
ouses in Scotland 50 per cent. were unfit 
w habitation; of two-roomed houses 15 
er cent. were unfit. In all 236,000 new 
ouses were to-day required in Scotland. 


Provisions of the Bill. 


Dealing with the provisions of the Bill, 
1e right hon. gentleman. said its primary 
bject was to secure that as many houses 
s possible conforming with the present 
‘tandard of accommodation, sanitation, 
nd comfort should be built at the earliest 
ossible moment. To secure that end the 
ngrudging aid of local authorities was 
equired. Private enterprise had been 
hown to be unequal to the task, but he 
oped the services of local builders would 


e utilised. The Bill was divided 
te five main oarts: (1) =xThe 
ousing of the working classes; (2) 


own planning ; (3) the acquisition of small 
wellings ; (4) improvement of houses + (5) 
eneral or formial section. The first two 
lauses of the Bill provided that it would 
e the duty of the appropriate local autho- 
ity to consider the needs of the district 
mith respect to the provision of houses for 
ae working classes, and, within three 
ronths of the passing of the Act, to sub- 
ut to the Local Government Board a 
cheme for approval for the provision of 
nose houses. Any such scheme approved 
vust be carried out within such time as the 
cheme provided, or within such further 
ime as the Board would allow. This made 
aandatory what was now merely permis- 
ive ; the “shall” of this Bill took the plaice 
f the « miay ’ in the Act of 1890. He 
ssumed that the vast proportion of local 
uthorities would be found willing helpers, 
ut should there be recalcitrancy or delay 
Mause 3 enabled the Board to carry out 
he scheme and to recover the cost of that 
cheme from the local authority concerned. 
‘ause 4 gave the Board the same power 
‘ath regard to local authorities who 
ailed to comply with the order of the 
Joard as to the carrying out of 
mprovements and rehousing. The Board 
iad, in point of fact, during the war 
arried out great housing schemes for the 


advisers. 


Admiralty, the Ministrv of Munitions, and 
for others who were, directly or indirectly, 
employed in connection with the output of 
materials for the war on sea andi on land 
These schemes had not only relieved the 
shortage of houses, but they had demon- 
strated what the Board could do in case of 
default by any local authority. Clause 5 
gave statutory power to the financial 
arrangements which were proposed to be 
made. A time limit of two years was pzo- 
posed in order to ensure that as many 
houses as possible should be built at the 
earliest moment, and to protect the Trea- 
sury against unlimited liability. At the end 
of that period the whole situation would be 
open to review and_ reconsideration. 
The Local Government Board were giving 
all the assistance in their power to local 
authorities through the agency of an 
expert staff. Under a competition carried 
out at the instance of the Government, with 
the assistance of the Institute of Architects 
in Scotland, a panel of architects had been 
formed from which local authorities were 
recommended to _ select professionial 
A most instructive report had 
been received from a committee of women, 
including working women, upon the best 
type of small dwelling from the house- 
wife’s point of view. Suitable arrange- 
ments had been made with the Ministry of 
Supply in regard to building materials ; 
price lists had been issued to tthe local 
authorities; the arrangements were work- 
ing with great smoothness, and those local 
authorities with whom the Board had been 
in touch avowed that the scheme would be 
most helpful. 


Schemes Already Submitted. 

The following was the position on 
May 1: There had been approved forty-six 
sites submitted by 23 local authorities, and 
the number of houses to be erected on 
those sites was 13,219. Fourteen local 
authorities had abanited town-planning 
schemes, which provided for the erection 
of 10,523 houses. Lay-out schemes had 
been ceeiiten by sixteen local authorities, 
and twenty-seven sites of that character 
had been approved by the Board. The 
sixth clause of the Bill enlarges the borrow- 


ing power in connection’ with housing 
schemes. The next eight clauses dealt 
with the acquisition of land for housing 


purposes, and the power of local authori- 
ties to deal with it. He urged landowners 
to give every facility to local authorities 
to acquire land for the purpose on reason- 
able terms and without restrictive cove- 
nants. The compensation to be paid for 
land upon which there were houses in an 
insanitary condition would be merely the 
value of the land available for develomp- 
ment in accordance with the building regu- 
lations of the locality. Local autho- 
rities would be enabled also to acquire 
houses and make them fit for occupation, 
and to construct streets on the land; and 
te acquire land in advance for the pur- 
poses of improvement and reconstruction 
schemes, even though those schemes had 
not been formulated, Generous terms of 
financial iassistance were offered to public 
utility societies by the Government, and 
the operations of those bodies, he hoped, 
would lessen the burden upon local autho- 
rities, especially in relation to dwellings in 
mining districts. With the approval of 
the Board, local building restrictions, 
which had often hampered building, 
might be relaxed. Experience had shown 
that the present procedure with relation to 


town-planning schemes involved unneces- 
sary delay and expeuse, and Clauses 23-27, 
which would give effect to urgent repre- 
sentations received from various local 
authorities, were intended to quicken and 
cheapen procedure. Under the Act of 
1890 local authorities could advance a sum 
not exceeding four-fifths of the market 
value, which must not exceed £400, of a 
small dwelling in order to enable the occu- 
pier to become the owner. That provi- 
sion had) proved to be a dead letter, and the 
Ball Nncacded to extend the proportion of 
the amount which might be advanced to 
85 per cent. and to raise the limit of value 


to £500. 


A Vital Part of the Measure. 


The last part of the Bill, which was en- 
titled “Improvement of Houses,” he re- 
garded as a vital part of the measure. It 
was peculiar to Scotland. It applied to a 
district other than a burgh certain statu- 
tory provisions which existed in burghs to- 
day with regard to the supply of water to 
houses and the provision of proper sani- 
tary appliances. The absence of any such 
power was one of the chief causes of the 
bad conditions which prevailed in miners’ 
houses. County local authorities were 
enabled to frame by-laws as to houses in 
their area on the same lines as were at 
present in force in burgehs, while Clause 32 
contained a drastic provision which dealt a 
death-blow to the one and _ two-roomed 
houses that had been the curse of the 
country in past years. The clause prohi- 
bited, unless in exceptional cases, the erec- 
tion of houses of less than three apart- 
ments, and prov ides for the regulation of 
any such existing houses. This portion 
of the Bill also enabled local authorities to 
make ‘by-laws ensurine that proper sani- 
tary accommodation should be provided 
for seasonal workers, and in order that the 
agricultural and fishery industries might 
not be injured by any undue stringency of 
these by-laws, the Board, before approv- 
ing them, was enjoined to consult both the 
Board of Agriculture and the Fishery 
Board. 

Such was the Bill. Almost every opera- 
tive clause of it was in the direction, if not 
indeed on the lines, of the report of the 
Royal Commission. That report was at 
once the source and the inspiration. of the 
measure, which he ventured to. present as 
a carefully considered attempt to deal with 
a tremendously difficult problem. He was 
quite willing to consider in committee any 
amendments intended to improve or 
strengthen the Bill, and he appealed to 
the House to join him in producing a 
worthy and effective measure which should 
help him to usher in a better and brighter 
era in their national life. 


The Debate. 


Sir D. Maclean said that the density of 
population in a good housing scheme was 
laid down at not more than sixty to the 
acre. ~ In certain congested areas in Edin- 
burgh it rose to 670 an acre; in Dundee to 
674; and in Glasgow to 7oo. In the report 
of the Commission they had the official 
revelation of the fact that tens of thou- 
sands of people in Scotland were living in 
conditions which no farmer whio had any 
respect for his cattle would keep them in 
a single day. He did not wonder at labour 


unrest. 
Rear-Admiral Adair said the members 
of this new House of Commons 
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were not responsible for the past, but 
what they were responsible for was the 
future, and to get corrected as quickly as 
possible the damnable state of affairs 
which at present existed. Every member 
would do his utmost to assist the Secretary 
for Scotland in undertaking the thuge 
burden which the Bill would entail. If 
the scheme was to be carried out com- 
pletely it meant the provision of upwards 
of 200,000 dwellings of some sort or 
another, of which upwards of 50,000 were 
required in Glasgow alone. 

Mr. W. Graham said that the Royal 
Commission had suggested that the tene- 
ments should not be more than three 
storeys in height, and should not be built 
on the continuous system or in hollow 
squares, and that provision should be 
made for the pavilion type, allowing for 
open spaces. Was it too much to ask that 
these plain and definite recommendations 
should be included in the Bill and not left 
to the possible indifference of local autho- 
rities ? 

Lhe Hygienic Side. 

Other speakers in the debate were 
Mr. Rodger, Colonel Sir A. Sprot, Mr. D. 
Cowan, Mr. J. Brown, and Sir Watson 
Cheyne. Sir Watson emphasised the 
point that in the housing schemes one 
must bear in mind the fact that the posi- 
tion of the houses would be more impor- 
tant from the point of view of health than 
any other condition. At first sight it 
might seem that the essential difficulty was 
overcrowding, but it was not. No doubt a 
certain amount of cubic space was neces- 
sary, and overcrowding entailed the risk 
of spreading disease, but the mere remedy- 
ing of overcrowding would not attain the 
end. The same with sanitation. Merely 
to provide good sanitary arrangements 
and a proper supply of good drinking 
water would not bring about what they 
expected. It would be generally admitted 
that towns were not the only places where 
they had one-roomed tenements and over- 
crowding. These things existed in 
villages. Yet the mortality in the towns 
and villages differed greatly. The aver- 
age rural mortality of children was from 
40 to 60 per 1,000; the average town mor- 
tality was 120 to 140 per 1,000, and in 
industrial towns they had not reduced mor- 
tality materially by their model dwellings. 
If they took towns which were not typi- 
cally industrial towns they approximated 
more to the country mortality. He was 
not “running down’’ sanitation and mea- 
sures against overcrowding ; but what was 
the chief cause of the great difference 
between rural and urban mortality statis- 
tics? The general opinion come to was 
that it was smoke—the noxious elements 
contained in the smoke which was causin 


oO 
fo} 
the trouble. 


To realise that there were 
noxious elements in smoke they had 
only to try and grow plants in 
densely crowded parts of towns, and 
they would see that nothing would 
grow as it ought. If they looked at 
the stones, too, they would see ithat they 
were wasted not by the weather, but very 
often, to a great extent, bv the chemical 
substance in the solid materials that were 
falling from the smoke and the discharge 
from our factories. He had been told by 
botanists that lichen would not grow in 
London, or within two or three miles of 
London. They knew that persons who 
were exposed to the inhalation of solid par- 
ticles developed lung trouble. There was 
a disease known as « stonemasons’ 
phthisis.” The lungs became full of par- 
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ticles, which set up change, resembling 
tuberculous disease. There was _ the 
disease of “miners’ lungs.” Only to look 
at the lungs of town inhabitants showed 
that they were black, hard, and full of 
dense particles, and the great prevalence 
of lung disease in children was the cause 
of many deaths and much illness. It was 
calculated that the amount of solid par- 
ticles that fell in the suburbs of London 
was 440 tons per square mile in the course 
of a year. In Glasgow it amounted to 
1,330 tons per square mile; in Coatbridge, 
a centre of the iron industry of Scotland, 
1,939 tons of solid miatter per square mile 
fell in the course of the year. One could 
imagine the trouble that this caused. The 
very first thing they had to consider in 
their housing schemes was that they must 
get their houses away from such a deadly 
state of matters as was present in the in- 
dustrial towns. To clear the slums and 
build other houses in the slum areas would 
not make any material difference. It 
must be one of two things. Either the 
houses must be put in the country or the 
factories must be taken out of the towns, 
and probably the easiest thing was to put 
the houses in the country. As regards 
areas in the immediate vicinity of the fac- 
tories, they could hardly be used for dwell- 
ing-places ; they must be used either as 
open spaces or for warehouses, preferably 
for the former. 

Mr. Morison, Solicitor-General for Scot- 
land, having replied to points raised in the 
discussion, the second reading of the Bill 
was agreed to. 
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ENTRANCE LODGE, GRASSING 
TON SANATORIUM. 


Grassington Sanatorium was deserih| 
and copiously illustrated im our issues — 
March 12 and 19. The entrance lod! 
shown below comprises, on the grou, 
floor, a large living-room, a parlour, ay 
scullery, bath-room, and other office 
while on the first floor there are three be 
rooms and a boxroom. 


WEEKLY HOUSING RETURN. 


The weekly return of housing progre 
issued by the Local Government Boa; 
for the week ending May 3, contains t| 
following particulars : 

Building Sites. 

Schemes Submitted-——The 117 gj 
schemes submitted by local authoriti 
during the week bring the total numb 
of schemes submitted to 1,096. In 973 \ 
this total the area is given, and it amoun 
to 13,953 acres. The 117 schemes gu) 
mitted during the week were as follow 
and figures denote acres: 

Urban.—Leeds, 179.25; Wolverham; 
ton (four sites), 160.75; Burnley (thre 
sites), 92.66; Bolton-upon-Dearne (tw 
sites), 85.00; Oxford (four sites), 63.16 
Oldham (three sites), 58.50; Altrinchan 
48.75; Coalville (three sites), 38.37; S 
Albans (three sites), 32.60; Pontypoo 
28.20; Thurnscoe, 20.00; Huntingdor 
(two sites), 18.06; Annfield Plain “(tm 


sites), 17.57; Rochdale, 15.55; Ardsley F 
and W., 14.50; Ledbury, 13.73; Hindle; 
10.48 ; Leiston-cum-Six 


12.67; Wardle, 
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well (four sites), 9.70; Prudhoe, 8.23; 
Haverfordwest, 7.49; Windlesham, 7.34; 
Norwich, 7.00; Stourport, 6.76; Ilminster, 
a0, Honiton, 5.73;. Honley, 5.50; 

Featherstone, 5.5; Buckfastleigh . (three 
sites), 5.00; St. Austell, 3.25; Golcar (two 
sites), 2.85 ; Normanton, 1.38 ; Canterbury 
“eight sites), —; Abergavenny (one site), 
—; Battle (one site), —; Colchester (one 
site), —; Mirfield (one site), —; total, 
192.44. 

Rural.—Daventry (five sites), 49.29; 
Pontardawe (seven sites), 41.43; Rother- 
1am, Hemel Hempstead (five 
sites), 23.00; Walsingham (four sites), 
(0.50; Chelmsford, 15.00; Durham (two 
sites), 13.90; Ledbury (two sites), 12.00; 
Wrexham, 9.59 ; Crowmarsh (eight sites), 
,.00; Thrapston (four sites), 4.00; Stan- 
sted (four sites), 3.59; Billericay, 1:00; 
duntingdon, 1.00; Hambledon (two sites), 
—; Geirionydd (one site), —; Gower (one 
ee), —; total, 231.55. 

Schemes Approved.—The site schemes 
ipproved during the week numbered 34, 
‘epresenting 226 acres, bringing the total 
vumber of schemes approved to 413, repre- 
jemting 7,013 acres. The thirty-four 
chemes approved were promoted - by 
wenty-two local authorities as follows, and 
igures denote acres: 

Urban.—Rochdale, _ 15.55; Ellesmere 
ort and Whitby,. 10.25; Staines, 9.00; 
smudhoe, 8.23; Windlesham, 7.34; 
shesham, 5.50; Kirkby-in-Ashfield, 4.50; 
siggleswade, 3.25; Bungay, 2.25; Great 
Jerkhampstead, 1.75; Normanton, 1.38; 
Mretford, 1.29; Cirencester, 1.10; total, 
'T.39. ax. 

Rural.—Daventry | (five - sites), .49.29;5 
*ontardawe (seven sites), 41.43; Wrexham 
two sites), 18.18 -.Chelmsford,: -15.00.; 
Jurham (two sites), 13.90; - Easington 
0.00; Westhampnett, 3.95; Hitchin, 
294; Yeovil, 0.62 ; ‘total, -155.3r. 
Lay-outs. 

Schemes. Submitted.—Lay-out schemes 
submitted by local authorities during ‘the 
veek numbered ten, bringing the total 
jumber submitted to 211.. The ten 
chemes were promoted by the following 
local authorities: © 
Urban.—Baldock, Birmingham, Can- 
tock, Nuneaton, . Prudhoe, - Smethwick, 
stafford, Haverfordwest. ig cay ae ee 
Rural. —Geirionydd, Rotherham, - 
Schemes Approved. — Nine ‘lay-out 
chemes were approved during the week, 
winging the total number to eighty-nine. 
Phe nine schemes were as follows: | 
_ Urban.—Letchworth, Stretford. 
Rural.—Hitchin (six sites); Yeovil. . 
House Plans. bes ae 
Schemes Submitted.—The house plan 
chemes submitted by local’ authorities 
luring the week numbered five, ‘bringing 
he total number of schemes, submitted to 
53, Tepresenting 8,990 houses.. The five 
hemes were as follows; the figures 
lenote the number of houses: 
Urban.—Prudhoe, 100; Stafford, 90; 
daverfordwest, 50; Nuneaton, 30; Can- 
1ock (one scheme), —. 

Schemes Approved.—The number of 
touse plans approved during the week 
yas two, bringing the total number of 
dlans approved to seventy-seven, repre- 
enting 3,449 houses. The two schemes 
vere as follows; the figures denote the 
lumber of houses: 

Urban.—Stretford. Rural.—Yeovil, 5. 

Building Tenders Approved. 

Estimates for the erection of houses 
’ased on provisionally accepted tenders: 

Urban.—Sheffield, 653; Wakefield, 64; 
30lton-upon-Dearne, 40; Chesterfield, 
‘6: Glyncorwg, 14: Holmfirth, 12 ; Wells- 
text-the-Sea, 8; total, 817. 
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rests on it as sketch. 


ENQUIRIES ANSWERED, 


A. A. (Manchester) writes : “I should be 
glad if you could kindly recommend any 
books on town planning.” 

—There have been many publications on 
this subject, but probably the most valu- 
able is the “ Transactions of the R.I.B.A. 
Town Planning Conference,” held in 
London in 1910, published by the 
R.1.B.A., 9, Conduit Street ; “Civic Art,” 
by Thomas H. Mawson, published by 
Batsford, might be usefully consulted, and 
for American town planning reference 
should be made to “ The Planning of the 
Modern City,” by Uelson P. Lewis, pub- 
lished by John Wiley and Sons, but obtain- 
able from Messrs. Chapman and Hall. 

B. 

R. A. F.. (Barrow-in-Furness) writes: 
“ Why is it that we do not hear of the spall- 
ing of the arrises of the abacus of Greek 
capitals through settlement, and what 
measures did the Greeks employ to pre- 
vent it? We know that the capital is 
finished perfectly sharp, and the lintel 
Now, with the tre- 


mendous weight of Greek buildings there 


-must have been settlement, if only slight, 
-and it seems to me that there must have 


been .a great tendency to spall at ‘A.’” 

—The reason is that the stone was always 
very correctly bedded, so as to withstand 
any tendency to spall: and, furthermore, 
the inter-columniation was small in pro- 
portion to the weight of ‘the super- 
structure. 


-- CORRESPONDENCE. 


National Housing. 
StRSs,—It is reported that the Director- 


“General of Housing, Sir James Car- 
michael, estimates that 100,000 cottages 
will be erected within this next twelve 


‘months, and that he has earmarked! 2,000 


million bricks for this purpose, reserving 
1,000 million for other purposes. Now, to 
complete 100,000 cottages in twelve 
months means that all bricklaying must 
be completed in nine months. To do this 
well over 50,000 bricklayers will ‘be 
needed. To deal with other works another 
25,000 will probably be required, making 
a total of 75,000.. How is all this to be 
done with a total available strength of 
42,300? 
DeoJje ROBERTS, ‘A Ri. BoA: 


“Daily Express” Model Homes 
Competition. 

SIRS,—Writing , not as an architect, but 
as one interested in housing, I was 
surprised to find, when looking through 
the illustrations of the premiated de- 
signs submitted in the “Daily Express” 
Model Homes Competition, that points 
which I thought were generally con- 
sidered as essential to good planning 
have apparently been regarded by the 
assessors as of small importance. For 
instance, all rooms, and especially bed- 
rooms, should get direct sunlight during 
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some portion of the day; this also applies 
to kitchens, particularly where gas stoves. 
are provided in sculleries for ‘cooking in 
summer time. While the above require- 
ments may be difficult, if not impossible, 
of attainment in all the rooms in the case 
of houses built in rows, it should be quite 
possible to plan semi-detached houses, 
such as those submitted in Class 3, so as 
to obtain these essentials. 


Taking the first premiated design, 
north aspect, it will be found that the 


kitchen and two of the bedrooms are lit 
directly from the north only. Incidentally, 
a fuel store with 11 sq. ft. floor area is 
absurdly small. In the case of the second 
premiated design, south’ aspect, bedroom 
No. 3 is wholly lit from the north, while 
bedroom No. 4 is much too cramped for 
head . room. The kitchen range is 
awkwardly placed and the lighting to 
same is bad. 

It would be interesting to have the views 
of others on this subject. 


S.- E. M. FIRTH, B.SC., A:M.1.C.E. 


SIRS,—In_ your issue of THE ARCHI- 
TECTS’ JOURNAL for April 30, 1919, you 
published the premiated designs for the 
“Daily Express’? Model Homes Compe- 
tition. This competition may be regarded 
as a considered expression of the archi- 
tectural profession for housing of the 
working-classes of to-day, and as the 
designs have been adjudicated by three 
of the leading architects it may now. be 
regarded as an acme of. cottage plans, 
and it may not be out of place to examine 
these to see if they. fulfil the modern re-~ 
quirements, and if the profession have 
found. a satisfactory solution. 

The observations are based upon a 
general ruling—i.e., that although cottage 
planning to-day is for immediate require- 
ments, it 1s reasonable to assume that 
they will be used for at least three genera- 
tions ahead, and should within reason 
anticipate and fulfil all that would be 
required during that period. 


Class-1. Unskilled Workers’ Cottages. 
—The designs in this class have not 
revealed anything: original, but - have 


perpetuated -many of the evils existing 
to-day. 

(a) Taking the first preroiated design 
with south aspect we find that the 
living room acts as a communicating 
room to the scullery, and- therefore will 
not afford privacy, and is likely to produce 
drafts and inconvenience. (b): = The 
space allotted for the pram under the 
stairs 1s an Inconvenient one, and it is 


questionable if a pram could be 
manceuvred into it. (c) The - staircase 
to the end houses, owing to the’ sharp. 


turn at the top, makes it difficult for 
getting in furniture; and, secondly, that 
it has been known that the working- 
classes die in bed, and no coffin could be 
taken down the stairs in a decent manner ; 
and the fact should not be lost sight of 
that, though they may be _ unskilled 
workers they are in many Cases sensitive 
on this point. (d). The third and small 
bedroom does not contain a fireplace, 
therefore some other means of ventilation 
would be required; and, secondly, only a 


/ 


single bed could be installed with any 


degree of comfort, therefore it limits 
unskilled workers to a family in’ which 


there shall be only one or one kind of sex. 
In the centre houses the area of the small 
bedroom is given as 68 superficial feet, 
being 3 ft. superficial area more than that 
recommended by the Advisory Committee 
on Rural Cottages; and, further, that 
though the Tudor Walters report said that 
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they had not examined this question 
exhaustively, and that these “desirable 
minimum sizes ’’ were proposed for rural 
cottages... (e) One of the. chief draw- 
backs to these designs is that no provision 
is made for the disposal of the bedroom 
slops, except by the disagreeable method 
of conveying same through the living 
room and scullery, which is neither a 
convenient working arrangement nor a 
cleanly or pleasant one. (f) Although 
the designer of these has kept within the 
strict confines of the competition in pro- 
viding a space for shower bath, it is very 
questionable whether this is the thing 
desired, and if it would meet the require- 
ments of the occcupants, and could only 
be used on limited occasions, and even 
then not a very convenient arrangement. 
The second premiated design has 
made shower bath sufficiently large to 
permit a fixed bath being installed. (g) 
None of the designs have made provision 
for general ablution except by means of 
the scullery sink, for I cannot conceive 
that they intend the occupants to carry 
their water upstairs through the living 
room and return the slops in the same 
way through the living room and scullery. 
(h) With few exceptions, none of. the 
internal walls are carried up beyond the 
first floor, therefore the division walls to 
the bedrooms must be carried on the floor 
joists, and of some light construction, 
and the rooms are not sound-proof, and 
the roofs will be expensive in construc- 


tion. (i) The lving room floors are 
constructed, according to the notes of 
materials, of concrete with limestone 


skimming 1 in. thick. This may be sani- 
tary, but certainly would not appeal to 
those occupying the houses, and it is cold 
under the best of circumstances. 

With respect to the plan with north 
aspect the same defects are perpetuated, 
but in this plan a space has been allotted 
for the pram adjacent to the front 
entrance, but how the pram is to be 
engineered into same is a matter of 
imagination, unless the designer intended 
that the pram was to be built in when 
the house was constructed, and to remain 
there as an ornament. 

General.—The designer of these plans 
has given to ft. or more frontage for the 
cottages with north aspect than those with 
soutu aspect, with a different type of 
elevation to each. The plan of the south 
aspect can only be used in such cases 
where there 1s a direct south aspect for 
the south-west end cottages, as he places 
two of the bedrooms with north aspect and 
the other bedroom with a window facing 
west. 

With regard to the second premiated 
design with south aspect, the bathroom to 
the end houses is entered from the living 
room; certainly anything but a con- 
venient position; and for the centre 
houses the pram is placed in a position 
that it would be impossible to manceuvre 
into, and the living room to the centre 
houses is the communicating corridor to 
the scullery and back door; and no provi- 
sion is made for emptying the slops from 
the bedroom chambers, except by convey- 
ing the same down stairs through one or 
more of the lower rooms. 

In the second premiated design with 
north aspect the entrance to the bedroom 
chamber is through the living room, which 
makes it impossible for anyone entering 
this house getting access to any other part 
of the house without. first entering the 
living room, which is not a very desirable 
or satisfactory arrangement. The pantry 
is entered from the living room in the 
centre houses, and food stored there must 
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first be conveyed there through the living 
room. ‘The bathrom to the end houses is 
entered immediately from the hall; this 
cannot be regarded as a convenient posi- 
tion. 

With respect to the third premiated 
design in Class 1, the designer has per- 
petuated the same evil of a sharp turn at 
the top of the stairs, making it difficult to 
get in furniture, and has made the living 
room a means of communication to the 
scullery and back entrance, and the plan- 
ning shows in greater or less degree nearly 
all the latest defects of the first premiated 
design. 

Class 2.—Cottages for Skilled Artisans. 
—Under this class the designer has had 
more scope, inasmuch as a parlour was to 
be provided, thus affording a better oppor- 
tunity of obtaining three suitable bed- 
rooms ; but on examination of the plans it 
will be seen that he has made the living 
room as a communicating room to the scul- 
lery and the back entrance; and he has 
four doors leading from the scullery to 
other rooms, leaving little space for work- 
ing arrangements. The washing copper 
is placed in the bathroom on the ground 
floor, but on a moment’s reflection it will 
be seen that there is little room left in 
which the housewife can perform the task 
of washing, and if she uses the bath for 
this purpose it will be a very trying ordeal. 
The only room on the ground floor that 
has any pretence of privacy is the. parlour, 
and the occupants desiring to use the sani- 
tary conveniences must first pass through 
the hving room. This house also has the 
latent defects as described for the un- 
skilled workers’ cottages. 

The house with north aspect for the first 
premiated design shows the living room 
entered from‘the hall, and the communica- 
tion to the scullery through the lving 
room. The entrance to the scullery from 
the living room to the end houses is placed 
in such a position that should the door 
from the pantry be open it would make it 
very difficult for a corpulent person to 
gain admittance from the living room. 
The scullery, owing to the number of 
doors, only leaves one side of clear wall 
space of a few feet. The angle cupboard 
in the living room next to the chimney 
breast would! be next to useless except as 
an ornament. 

The bathroom is in anything but a con- 
venient position for the comfort of the 
occupants, and the designs for Class 2 for 
the first premiated designs contain many 
of the latent defects as described for the 
cottages for unskilled workers. The 
houses with north aspect have a greater 
frontage than those with south aspect, and 
the elevations do not harmonise. 

The second premiated design in Class 2 
perpetuates the defect of using the living 
room as a communicating room to the 
scullery and back entrance, and the place 
allotted to the pram makes it next to im- 
possible to manceuvre the pram into that 
position. The third bedroom for the end 
houses does not contain a fireplace, and is 
less in area than that recommended for a 
rural cottage. 

The house with north aspect for the 
second premiated design shows a parlour 
with north aspect, and as a result no sun 
will ever penetrate into this room; fur- 
ther, the w.c. to the end houses is planned 
on the south side, and the bathroom and 
w.c. to the centre houses is alsp on the 
south side, and the larders in the centre 
houses have also south aspect. 


The third premiated! design in Class 2 


5) 


like the rest of the designs, shows the posi- 
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tion for the pram as if this were an artic 
that could be deposited like a bag of sugar | 
and the larders to the end houses are fa; 
too small and are ventilated from a lobby 

In the houses with north frontage thy 
parlours ‘have a north aspect, and there 
fore will obtain no sunshine, and two bed 
rooms in the end houses have also a nort} 
aspect, and the bathroom and w.c, ap 
placed south, and are therefore in th 
wrong position, and I notice by referenc: 
to the section that the landing to the stai; 
case makes it impossible to open, the fron 
entrance door, 

Class 3.—Honses for Clerical Workers 
—You only give one design each of the 
three successful competitors, therefore n¢ 
adequate survey can be given on these 
but with regard to the first premiaitec 
design with north aspect, as illustrated 
this shows the four bedrooms on the firs 
floor, and on the section it states “ Storag. 
for trunks, etc.,.in roof”: but how they 
are to be conveyed there is not shown by 
the designer—probably he has read the 
poem of the “Vilage Blacksmith,” anc 
his imagination leads him to believe tha: 
all the occupants of these hhouses will he 
able to fling the trunks through the ceil. 
ing and then call in the contractor to make 
good the damage. The space allotted fo: 
the boxroom on the first floor will hol 
about one trunk, and it is hardly worth 
the trouble of putting a door to same. The 
area allotted for the fuel on the grounc 
floor is so small that I was at first unde1 
the impression ‘that this was intended as 2 
cosy sleeping place for the domestic Gat: 
but, of course, the occupants of such 
houses have the alternative of using the 
cycle space as a coal store. Much of the 
valuable space to the south frontage is 
taken up for fuel and coals, and the back 
entrance could be used for other purposes. 

The illustration shown of the second 
premiated design with south aspect fulfils 
the conditions of the competition, and the 
only drawback, if any, is the entrance to 
the fourth bedroom through the store 
room in the attic. 

The third premiated design in Class 3 
shows the scullery by far inadequate in 
size for any useful purpose, and the fourth 
bedroom shows the bed jambed at one end 
of the room in the manner of a state 
locker ; and the port-hole windows to the 
drawing-room limits the size of a side- 
board, and the garden entrance door must 
hive been placed there for ornament, as 
there is not sufficient head room to get 
underneath the staircase landing. On a 
section a note is put saving, “Space in 
roof”; but this must only be a figure of 
Imagination as no means of access is 
shown thereto. : 

T. STURMAN SMITH, M.Q.S.A; 

25, Cross Street, Manchester. 

[We print these_critical observations on 
the sole responsibility of the writers, whose 
opinions are not ours, and are, in_ their 
turn, open to criticism, or to reply from 
the authors of the plans. We will gladly 
afford space for the discussion of the 
matter, which, at the present juncture, it 
would be extremely useful to thresh out 
very thoroughly. These houses are not yet 
built; and, for the benefit of the many 
non-professional readers into whose hands 
the present issue of this Journal is spe- 
cially likely to fall, it may be remarked 
that the prize-winning designs in competi- 
tions are (more often than not) consider- | 
ably modified for the actual building. 
Assessors do not. profess to pick out perfect 
designs ; they premiate those thiat in their | 
judgment are the least. imperfect.—EDS. 


AJ. 
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INTERESTS IN PARLIAMENT. 
-QUR SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE IN THE 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


A Member's Day. 


People outside the House probably have 
very wrong conception of the way In 
ich a member’s time is spent. They 
4d the debate each morning and imagine 
member's time is principally occupied in 
ting on the benches of the House of 
»mmons, hearing other people speak, and 
iting for his own turn. As a matter of 
+t, under the present rules of procedure, 
\ce the institution of so many Standing 
»mmittees, many members find that it is 
» smaller, and not the larger, proportion 
their time that is spent in the House 
‘elf. Old members of the House tell 
w members “never was there a Parlia- 
ant in which members were so hard- 
wked as the present one.” It may be 
at a new phase of industrial unrest will 
pear inside the walls of Westminster, 
d members of Parliament be found 
king direct action as a cure for this state 
affairs, and insist upon shorter hours 
d higher wages. Many members who, 
se myself, have to find accommodation in 
1e or Other of the London suburbs, havea 
wking day something like the following : 
re train is caught somewhere after nine, 
lich brings him to the House by ten. 
aere he finds waiting for him a batch of 
ters from people inside his constituency 
and outside; communications from. all 
rts of associations and from all parts of 
e world ; frantic anneals to support this 
oppose that legislation, and he is lucky 
he gets through his post—faithfully 
plying to his correspondients—by mid- 
Ve 
Two or three mornings there may be 
mmittees sitting, to which he hurries, 
»ping to finish his letters some other 
ne. The House assembles at 2.45, and 
four he may be called to another com- 
ittee, which keeps him until six. Back 
the House, where he “carries on ” till 
ecry “Who goes home? ” allows him to 
tech a train and reach his home at mid- 
ght: 
The Board of Works. 
It may be some consolation to architects 
10 find their activities being limited by 
e procedure of the Board of Works, to 
10w that the Department—headed! by the 
hief Commissioner—is_ piloting. its. ship 
estimates through the stormy waters of 
e Standing Committee. 
Parliament has queer contrasts! Mem- 
ws who will sit nlacidly and listen to a 
‘oposal to spend hundreds of millions, 
id vote it without turning a hair, will, at 
1other time, when there is a proposal for 
e€ expenditure of two or three thousands 


ily, raise a storm of protest and com- 


ence a debate lasting for hours. 

The Commissioner of Works is unfor- 
nate in having to present his estimates 
the beginning of the Committee’s work, 
hen the impulse and the ardour for 
onomy is young and fresh. During the 
ist week, after the votes for the Royal 
alaces had been passed, the Committee 
‘Tived at the vote for the Houses of 
arliament. This is a vote which always 
\terests members of the House,. probably 
“cause it has more effect on their com- 
mt, as it contains arrangements that may 
* made for studying—or what: perhaps is 
re important—dining. | In: - this parti- 
ilar case the item that aroused interest 
aS a proposal to reconstruct some rooms 
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in the Palace of Westminster for the resi- 
dence of the Lord Chancellor. This item 
had a peculiar interest: it raised subcon- 
sciously the relationshin of the Commons 
to the Lords. More interesting still was 
its relationship to the Lord Chancellor, for 
whom the arrangements were being made. 
Lord Birkenhead is one of the figures in 
Parliament. His career to the highest 
law office of the Crown has been rapid and 
interesting. The House of Lords is en- 
livened, and the Commons dulled, by his 
promotion. To the Labour members on 
the Committee the idea of spending £4,800 
in altering a residence for an officer of the 
Crown with a salary of £10,000 a year was 
distasteful. It is fair to Lord Birkenhead 
to say that it was not at his desire that he 
is taking up his residence at Westminster, 
but to meet the convenience of the House 
of Lords. Unfortunately for Sir Alfred 
Mond, the Committee was able to raise its 
opposition from the level of the merits of 
the particular proposal to the higher 
plane of principle, by the fact that the 
work had already been started before 
sanction had been given. Despite his plea 
and his protests, the Committee ruthlessly 
swept out the item, and the Lord Chan- 
cellor is now left without a residence at all, 
as he thas let his présent house, and; I 
understand, declines with good. reason to 
take up his new quarters until they are put 
in proper order. 


A Happy Lllustration. 


One of the pleasant incidents of last 
week’s Parliamentary life was the open- 
ing of the new’ room allotted for the use of 
the Parhamentary Overseas Association. 
Curiously enough, the necessity for this 
provision arose from the fact that the 
rooms formerly used bv them formed part 
of those which were required for the Lord 
Chancellor's residence under the scheme 
that received its death-blow in the Com- 
mittee on Civil Estimates. 

The Parliamentary Overseas Associa- 
tion has for its purpose the improvement 
of communication between the members 
of the British Parliament and the members 
of the Legislatures of those Dominions 
which, together with this country,, make 
up the British Empire. 

The opening ceremony was an interest- 
ing one ; presided over bv the Lord Chan- 
cellor and attended by the Speaker in their 
capacity as Joint-Chairmen. They were 
supported. by the Canadian Minister of 
Finance, the Australian Minister of 
Defence, and a large body of members of 
both Houses. 

The room is situated on the west side of 
Westminster Hall, and has at some com- 
paratively recent period been taken off the 
area of that hall. The room itself has a 
cove ceiling in oak, with roof lights, and 
through this ceiling comes the foot of one 
of the great trusses of the great hall rest- 
ing on its medizval carved corbel. The 
Speaker very happily seized on this juxta 
position of old and modern work as au 
illustration of the way in which the British 
Constitution presented itself as a combina- 
tion of ancient and modern usages. The 
point was promptly. taken and gained 
force by the contrast presented by the 
Chancellor and the Speaker (who, 
although not in their full robes, still re- 
tained a portion of their official dress) and 
the work-a-day attire of the Colonial 
Ministers. 

The speeches were of a high order. A 
particularly eloquent .address was given 
by the Canadian Minister of Finance, and 
no one ‘could listen to the expressions of 
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loyalty and affection which. passed the lips 
of all speakers without a feeling of pride 
in that great association of peoples, so 
cohesive and enduring, which has stood 
the great strain of the years of struggle 
through which we have passed, and, with 
common sentiment and common ideal has 
pursued unfalteringly the bloodstained 
path that led to victory. It may be that 
some day, and at no distant period, the 
aspiration which was voiced again and 
again at the meeting may be realised ; that 
into being should come a Parliament in 
which, side by side with those elected in 
these islands, would sit representatives 
from all parts of the British Empire, 
shouldering a common burden and dis- 
charging common responsibilities. 
H. BARNES. 


OBITUARY. ~ 
Albert Lewis Guy, F.R.1I.B:A. 

Mr. Albert Lewis Guy, who died at 
the age of sixty-nine,’ was elected an 
Associate of the Institute in 1882 and a 
Fellow in 1904. He served his articles 
with the firm of John Brown, of. Craven 
Street, Strand, and started practice forty 
years ago in Lewisham, having offices also 
in London in: Gray’s Inn. Among his 
works are the Lewisham Girls’ Grammar 
School, St. Mary’s Parish Hall and Insti- 
tute, Sydenham Public Library, Brockley 
Public Library, Northfleet Board School, 
Salisbury Hotel and block of shops, 
Lewisham. He also carried out the Elec- 
tric Parade and some thirty shops at 
Clacton-on-Sea, the Electric Parade. and 
thirty-four shops and the London and 
South-Western Bank at Westcliff-on-Sea, 
and Broadway Buildings, Leigh-on-Sea. 
He was architect of various houses, his 
most recent work being extensive altera- 
tions to Westfield Place, Battle, the seat of 
Major Mullens. His work in Lewisham 
and Brockley is characterised by much 
grace and refinement, and, coming early 
in the expansion of those suburbs, -exer- 
cised a beneficial influence on subsequent 
building. 


Mr. Matthew G. Martinson, Licentiat 
IE IMIS ES 

Mr. M. G. Martinson, whose death was 
announced some time ago, was elected to 
the Licentiateship of the Royal Institute in 
19ro. He was.the youngest son of the late 
Mr. John Martinson, of Bellingham, 
Northumberland, and received his educa- 
tion at the County School, Barnard Castle. 
After serving his articles with Messrs. 
Plummer and Burrell, of Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, he joined the staff of Messrs. Barnes 
and Coates, of Sunderland. He subse- 
quently carried out a good deal of work 
for Sir Charles Morrison Bell at High 
Green Manor. Becoming chief architec- 
tural ‘assistant under the surveyor: to the 
Northumberland County Council, he 
designed the new county offices and various 
police-stations whilst in that office. Early 
in 1913 he was appointed architect to the 
Northumberland Education Committee 
and in this capacity completed the Walls- 
end and Whitley Bay Secondary Schools 


and designed and_ carried out Monk 
Seaton, Newbiggen, Hoxham, and! North 
Seaton Schools. A quick and good 


draughtsman, all his work showed a sound 
grasp of construction. He took a great 
interest in the work of the Northern Archi- 
tectural Association, on which body he had 
served as a member of council. Outside 
his profession Mr. Martinson interested 
himself in Freemasonry and belonged to 
the Percy. Lodge. 
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Housing at. Chafel-en-le-Frith, 

The Chapel-en-le-Frith Rural. District 
Council have decided to erect 138 houses, 
for which some sites have already been 
secured. 

American Houses for Swansea. 

Swansea Corporation Highways Com- 
mittee have passed plans for a num- 
ber of houses to be built on the American 
type, half timber and half plaster. 


Architectural Appointments. 
Mr. Evelyn Hellicar, F.R.I.B.A:, has 


been appointed consulting architect to the 


Rochester Board of Finance, which 
includes portions of the diocese of 


Rochester. 

Captain J.» Wilson “Hays, “RoE. (13), 
A.R.I.B.A., of Wingate, has been ap- 
pointed architect to the Easington Rural 
District Council, co. Durham, in connec- 
tion with the large schemes of housing the 
Council are to undertake in their area of 
the East Durham coalfields. 

City of Worcester Housing Scheme. 

Members of the Society of Architects are 
requested not to take part in this competi- 
tion without first ascertaining from the 
society’s secretary that the conditions have 
been approved by the Council. 


House Shortage at. Carlisle, 

The Carlisle Corporation estimate that 
2,100 houses will be required to make good 
the shortage in the city. A month ago 
thev passed plans for fifty-six dwellings, 
and at their last meeting they sanctioned 
the erection of 300 others. 


Rugby’s Urban and Rural Schemes. 

Rugby Urban Council has decided to 
proceed with a house-building scheme 
which provides for the erection of two 
types of house, one to let at £1 11s. a week 
inclusive, and the other at 19s. 6d. There 
have been hot criticisms at these proposed 
rents. Rugby Rural Council have decided 
to apply to the Local Government Board 
for sanction to borrow £30,006 for the pur- 
chase of land at New Bilton, and the erec- 
tion thereon of fifty-six workmen’s dwell- 
ings atiam average cost of £460. 


Light Hundred Houses for Cardtff. 

The Cardiff City Council has decided to 
build 800 houses. The secretary of the 
Welsh Housing and Development Associa- 
tion, after consulting the census and other 
official returns, draws attention to the fact 
that the city has a shortage of some 3,000 
cottages, whereas the Council proposes to 
build only 800. 

Non-ferrous Materials. 

The following particulars are published 
of the stocks (exclusive of old metal and 
scrap) in this country in possession of the 
Minister of Munitions on May 1, 1Q1Q: 
Copper, 51,130 tons; spelter (G.O-B.), 
20,912 tons; spelter (refined); 7,057 tons; 
aluminium, tons; soft pig lead, 
109,012 tons ; nickel, 2,567 tons ; antimony 
regulus, 4,461 tons. - : 


St. Paul’s Cathedral. 


At least another £50,000 is needed for 
the preservation of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
although £45,000 has already been paid or 
promised to the Dean and Chapter. The 
war had not only delayed very necessary 
repair work, but. had seriously increased 
the price of labour and material, so that 
the original estimate of £79,000 is’ now’ 
inadequate. Each of the eight piers sup- 


11,542 
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porting the dome is to be strengthened, 
and as yet only one is completed. The 
proper repair of these huge pillars is very 
essential for the safety of the building. 


London City Building Developments. 

Deferred building schemes in the’ City 
of London are about to be recommenced. 
For four years and more several large 
blocks of property have remained unde- 
veloped, especially in King William Street 
and Leadenhall Street. It is now 
announced that a fine site in the latter 
thoroughfare has been acquired, and 
shortly a block of business premises will 
be erected. 

Freezing Plant in Australia. 

Freezing plant has been erected on such 
a gigantic scale in Australia that a reser- 
voir containing one million gallons has 
been: constructed to supply the Govern- 
ment refrigerators in Western Australia. 
The reservoir was built of waterproofed 
concrete which stood all the tests, the 
executive engineer expressing his satisfac- 
tion with the economy resulting from the 
use of the powder “Pudlo,” the medium 
employed for waterproofing. 


A Wages Calculator. 


The Library Press announce for publi- 
cation shortly a new “ Universal Wages 
Calculator ” for the use of all trades where 
wages are paid by the hour, for any length 
of working week and any rate of pay. The 
publishers state that this calculator gives 
maximum accuracy and maximum speed. 
The principle upon which it is constructed 
vanquishes the bogey of sudden changes 
in working hours and multiplicity of wages 
advances. 


Blaenavon Town-planning Scheme. 

In response to the advertisement of the 
Blaenavon Urban District Council for 
competitive plans for the laying-out ot 
Elgam Farm-upon town-planning lines, 
sixty-six architects submitted designs, 
which were considered by the Housing 
Committee, with Mr. John Morgan as 
technical assessor. The prize of £100 has 
been awarded to Messrs. Thomas and 
Morgan, 23, Gelliwastad Road, Ponty- 
pridd. 


Dunfermline’s Housing Scheme. 

A housing scheme, consisting of the 
erection of 1,000 houses, will shortly be 
started in Dunfermline. The Town Coun- 
cil will be responsible for the work, the 
preliminary arrangements for which. are 
nearing completion. Proprietors are being 
negotiated with for the purchase of feus, 
and an old brickwork near the city is being 
restarted for the supply of bricks for the 
new houses. The housing famine is acute 
in the Dunfermline district. At Rosyth 
the first contract for the building of houses 
has been completed, and building is-at a 
standstill. 


Employment for Ex-Officers. 

The task of finding employment for ex- 
officers looms large in the public mind to- 
day. The problem depends for its solu- 
tion on the provision of an efficient 
medium by means of which employers can 
get in touch with candidates of the requi- 
site qualifications. The Inns of Court 
Regimental Association, which has a large 
register of ex-officers, providés © this 
medium, and employers and others who 
have vacancies or openings for’men of the 
officer type should notify to this Associa- 
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tion their requirements. The Associati| 
has already been successful in _placi| 
many of its members. No fees ; 
charged, and the increasing co-operaiti, 
which is now being obtained by it fre 
employers is, no doubt, due to the persor| 
methods which it employs. Communi. 
tions should be sent to the Secretary, In: 
of Court Regimental Association, | 
Stone Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, Londc, 
W.C.2. 
Dinner of London Society. 

Sir Aston Webb presided at the fi 
annual dinner of the London Socie; 
which was held at the Royal Adelaj 
Gallery, Strand, London, W:C.” Tm ¢} 
course of his address the Chairman sa’ 
that the map of London showing the ¢ 
velopment proposed by the Society toy 
nearly three years to complete, and cc 
neatly £1,000. They were to a gre 
extent successful in opposing the strengt_ 
ening of the Charing Cross Bridge. Pr 
fessor Adshead, speaking upon “ Roads’ 
said that we ought not to despair of pr| 
viding-150 ft. approach roads in the cent 
ring of London intersected with one gre 
crossway. He would like to see a gre 
eastern road running through Victor 
Park and across Wanstead Flats, neces: 
tating the pulling down of large areas. 


Training Boys for the Building Trade 

The coming activity in the buildir’ 
trade will; in alt probability, demonstra 
the comparative scarcity of. skilled craft 
men in all. branches of building. In i9 
the building trade was slowly recoverir’ 
from a period of depression, and little ciy 
work has been carried out during war tim 
The training of apprentices has therefo: 
been practically suspended, and the’ 
should in the near future be excellent pr 
spects for those possessing the necessai 
qualifications, in all departments of buil 
ing. The Northern Polytechnic Buildir| 
School provides. courses of training f 
lads over sixteen wishing to qualify < 
architects, surveyors, builders, and dec) 
rators. Every opportunity is give 
students ‘of acquiring a -practical knon| 
ledge of the crafts in addition to a soun 
thepretical training. The studios, labor: 
tories, and workshops provide every fac 
lity- for the study of building in all i 
modern developments. 


Housing Competitions in Ireland. 
pAteva Council meeting ‘of the Ulste 
Society of Architects, early in the yeai 
a resolution was passed unanimously di: 
approving of the proposal of the Inst) 
tute of Architects of Ireland to hold 
competition for designs for model house 
in conjunction with the Local Governmen 
Board—the Board providing the premium 
~-on the ground that the Dublin Institut 
is not conversant with the requirements o 
an. industrial area such as Ulster, an 
that the type of dwelling-houses suitabl 
for. the South and West of Ireland woul 
be useless in the North. A sub-committe| 
was appointed to deal with the matter, an‘ 
the secretary was instructed to write ti 
the Local Government Board and lay th 
matter before them, and request that : 
competition should be held by the Ulste 
Society of Architects in conjunction wit! 
the Board under the same conditions a| 
the Dublin competition—the Ulste 
Society being the only. body competent t: 
conduct such a competition, having regar‘ 
to the special requirements of the Ulste 
area. 
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Every fireplace should have a down- 
draught preventing chimney pot, 


“SANKEY’ 


down-draught preventing 


CHIMNEY POT 
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Is a sure cure for a smoky 
fireplace. It makes the fire 
y. burn clear and bright in all 

weathers, and is a perfect 
vs ventilator during summer. 


Stocked in most of the 
principal towns 
throughout the country. 


Established 1857. 


= 


te HEAD OFFICE: 
Essex Wharf, Canning Town, 
London, E.16. 
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HEATING SYSTEM 


FOR PRIVATE. HOUSES; HOTELS, 
OFFICES, HOSPITALS, & WORKSHOPS. 


Our improved method ensures uniform 


heat, even in the largest installation. 


BATH AND HOT WATER 
SUPPLIES ARE A 
SPECIALITY WITH US. 


List Al0 
and 


Estimates 


| Free. 


C, P. Kinnell & Co. 


SOUTHWARK STREET, 
LONDON, S.E.1. 


Foundry: Thornaby-on-Tees. 
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To Painters 
& Decorators 


An Offer 


OU know how it 
helps—to put be- 
fore your client definite 


“A? colour schemes showing 
graphically how the 
rooms will look decor- 


ated as you suggest. 


It saves much discus- 
g sion and experiment and 
“Mr. Brger” made fne Clinches the business 
colours in London tin 1760 . ° 

quickly. No misunder- 

standings—no disappoint- 
ment—for a sample, so to speak, of 
the result has been approved. 


If you are without Studio facilities, make 
free use of Berger Decorative Service. It 
prepares, to the Decorator’s Specification, 
Colour Schemes for him to show his client— 
the little more which helps to secure the 
order. 


These Colour Schemes include, where desir- 
able, beautiful stencil patterns from the 
Matone selection of over 100 original designs— 
plates of which can be supplied ready for use. 


For prompt colour schemes, send particulars 
of work—size, aspect, lighting, furnishings, 
etc.—through any Berger Agent or direct 
to ‘‘Berger Decorative Service Dept., 
Homerton, E.9.” 


There is a Berger paint for eve'y paintable 
surface—each is the best that 159 years of 
colour-making experience can produce—each 
must uphold Berger reputation, thereby guaran- 
teeing satisfaction. 


Colour patterns and particulars of Decorators’ 
materials, specimen colour schemes ard 
cata'ogue of Matone Stenci/s on request to 
any Berger agent, or to: 


Lewis Berger & Sons, Ltd., 


Makers of Matone (flat oil paint) and 
Enamelac (white enamel). 


HOMERTON, LONDON, E.9. 

Branches—Liverpool, Paris, Durban, Cape 

Town, Bombay, Calcutta, Shanghai, Sydney, 
Buenos A’'r:s. 


erger 
aints 


Colours—Paints—Enamels — Varnishes. 
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OUR NEW WRAPPER 
ILLUSTRATION. 


It will be noticed that this week we have 
changed the illustration on the front page 
of the cover of this Journal. This has 
been done in accordance with our decision 
to give, at short intervals, a new drawing 
representative of some specimen of monu- 
mental architecture which will be gladly 
seen in a fresh delineation, and will to 
some extent symbolise the high, standard 
at which this Tournal aims, as well as the 
interests it seeks to serve and to promote. 
No matter how beautiful or dignified an 
illustration may be, it eventually loses its 
interest by constant repetition; custom 
stales it, and that is a contingency which 
we all wish to avoid. Our new design 
represents a specially drawn sketch of the 
Royal Exchange, London. 


THE BRITISH SCHOOL AT ROME. 


The Open Examinations for the Rome 
Scholarships in Architecture, Sculpture, 
and Decorative Painting (offered by the 
Commissioners for the Exhibition of 1851), 
and for the Henry Jarvis Studentship in 
Architecture (offered by the Royal Insti- 


tute of British Architects) due to be held 


in 1915, but postponed on account of the 
war, will be resumed in 1920 under the 
direotion of the Faculties of Art of the 
British School at Rome. The age limit for 
the 1020 competitions will be increased to 
thirty-five years. The last day for submit- 
ting work for the Open Examinations will 
be January 31, 1920. The Rome Scholar- 
ships, value £250 per annum and tenable 
for three years, are open to British-born 
subjects of either sex. The Jarvis 
Studentship, value £200 per annum and 
tenable for two years, is limited to 
students or associates of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects competing for 
the Rome’ Scholarship in Architecture. 
The Commissioners for the Exhibition of 
1851 have undertaken to award, on the re- 
commendation of the Faculties of Art, 
additional travelling studentships, value 
#,100, for meritorious work done in the 
final competitions for their scholarships in 
1920. Particulars regarding the competi- 
tions may be had on application to the 
Office of the British School at Rome, 54) 
Victoria Street, London, S,W.1. 


HOUSING LECTURES AT EXETER. 


During the week-end May 16 to 18 a 
course of lectures on the housing problem 
is to be held at Exeter. The gatherings 
take the form of a school for lecturers and 
speakers on the subject, and a large at- 
tendance is expected. 

A glance at the syllabus of the course is 
sufficient evidence of the fact that no lec- 
turer who attends will have any lack of 
material for his own speeches, for it is to 
be a busy week-end. 

Captain R. Reiss (chairman of the 
executive of the Garden Cities and Town 
Planning Association) will lecture on the 
“General Survey of the Problem.” Mr. 
C. B. Purdon (secretary of the same asso- 
ciation) will lecture on “The Kind of 
Houses Wanted.” 

On Saturday morning Captain Reiss will 
discuss the “Powers and Duties of Local 
Authorities,” and in the afternoon Mrs. 
Sanderson Furniss (member of the 
Women’s Sub-Committee of the Ministry 
of Reconstruction) will speak on “ Housing 
from a Woman’s Point of View.” Mr. 
Purdon gives the third lecture in the even- 
ing on “The Garden City Principle.” 

On Sunday afternoon Captain Reiss is 
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to open a discussion on “ How to Organise 
Public Opinion in a Locality,” and in the 
evening he will speak on “ Public Utility 
Societies.” 


FELLING A FACTORY CHIMNEY. 


Where a chimney stack has to be 
felled in a restricted) space the stones 
have to be thrown from the top, and 
as they are broken in the fall they cannot 
be used again; it is thus expensive and 


slow, whereas it can be done in an hour or 
two when felled bodily. The usual 
method of felling a factory chimney is to 
cut a large hole in the side of the chimney 
—at the base—in the direction in which 
the chimney is made to fall. Stout props 
are then inserted to about half way round 
the circumference, and wood shavings and 
other inflammable matter are then pushed 
in between the props, and the whole, well 
saturated with paraffin, etc., is then 
lighted. When the props are burned the 
chimney falls bodily to about 45 deg., then 
breaks in pieces.—J, BUTTERWORTH. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


Mav 15.—Truro: Monument. 


Designs are invited for a war memorial 
monument proposed to be erected in the 
main street of the city, which is 80 ft. in 
width, a cross to be an integral part of the 
design. Cost to be between £500 and 
£1,000. Designs, accompanied by speci- 
fication and estimate of the cost, to be sent 
to Mr. W. S. Sitwell, Hon. Secretary, 2, 
Princes Street, Truro. 

May 17.—Newcastle-upon-Tyne : Laying- 
out. 

The Housing Committee of the New- 
castle-upon-Tyne Corporation have de- 
cided to increase to 137 guineas the first 
premium in connection with their compe- 
tition for designs in the laying-out on 
garden area lines of a portion of their 
Walker estate, and have further proposed 
to extend to 12 noon on May 17 the time 
for receiving competition designs. The 
premiums to be awarded to the competi- 
tors whose designs are placed first, second, 
and third in order of merit will accord- 
ingly be £143 178., £50, and £25 respec- 
tively, such designs to become the absolute 
property of the Corporation. Conditions 
and plan of the site may be obtained from 
Mr. A. M. Oliver, Town Clerk, Town 
Hall, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, on deposit of 
£1 1s., which will be returned on receipt 
of bona-fide designs. 


Mav 17.— Sutton, Surrey : Hospital, etc. 
Architects desirous of being included 
in. a limited competition for a fifty- 
bed hospital and war monument are 
invited to make application to Mr. H. 


1919. 


Bolton, Hon. Secretary, Sutton Vh 
Memorial Committee, Municipal By} 
ings, Sutton. Each application should, 
accompanied by a brief statement of k 
applicant’s experience in hospital desi, 
Applicants who are not members of \ 
Royal Institute of British Archit; 
should give the name of a Fellow of t 
Royal Institute of British Architects | 
reference. For the selection of comp} 
tors and for the judging of the competit ; 
the Committee have engaged the sery}: 
as assessor of Mr. P. Waterhouse, M.. 
F.S.A.,- F:R-LB.A. 


May.—Okehampton: Sites Play. 

Okehampton Rural District Coy); 
offers a premium of twenty guineas 
the best sites plan for forty houses to 
erected in.Dennis Park, Chagford, |, 
acres in extent, the plans to be sent} 
before June. The successful architect Vl 
be engaged as soon as the approval of , 
Local Government Board can be secu; 
for proceeding with the work. 


Fune 160.—Beverley: War Memorial 

The War Memorial Committee jn, 
designs in competition for a war-‘memor| 
to be erected at a cost not exceed't 
43,000. A professional assessor has “hit 
appointed to advise the committee. F. 
ther particulars of Mr. Lockwood Hunt, 
the Public Library, Beverley, to whom 
signs are to be delivered by June 16, 19. 

No Date.—Baildon: Housing. 

Baildon Urban District Council inv: 
applications from architects willing ; 
submit competitive plans for a housi; 
scheme to provide about a hundred hou: 
on ten acres of land. Competition unc: 
the rules of the Royal Institute of Brit) 
Architects. Names to Mr. J. Benth, 
Clerk to the Urban District Counc, 
Baildon, Yorkshire. 


COMING EVENTS. 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 14. 
Architects’. Benevolent Society, No. , 
Conduit Street, Hanover Square, W.1.- 
Annual general meeting of the subscrib«; 
and donors. Mr. Henry” To aggaai! 
P.R.I.B.A., will take the chair at 3. 
p-m. 
WEDNESDAY, May 14. 
The Liverpool Architectural Societ 
71st Session. Annual General Meeting 


Monpay, May 19. 

Model Homes Exhibition, organised 
the “ Daily Express,’’ to be opened 
twelve noon by Mrs. Lloyd George at t 
Central Hall, Westminster. Dr, Addiso 
President of the Local Government Boar 
will preside. The exhibition remai 
open until June 14, 

TUESDAY, MAy 20. 

R.I.B.A., 9, Conduit Street, W.—Co 
ference on the Condition of the Buildir 
Industry. President R.I.B.A. in t 
chair. Morning sittine 10.45 a.m., afte 
noon sitting 2.30 p.m. 

THURSDAY, MAy 22. 

The Society of Architects, 28, Bedfo 
Square, W.C.1. Paper on “The Trai 
ing of the French Architectural Student + 
the Ecole des Beaux Arts.” By Arth 
Davis, Patron of the Beaux Arts Atelie 
8 p.m. 

THURSDAY, MAy 22. 

The Concrete Institute, Denison Hous’ 
Westminster, S.W.1,— Tenth annu: 
general meeting. - Paper by Profess¢ 
P..- G.-°H. Boswell, -D.Se., “om ae 
Geology of Aggregates and Sands 
(lantern). 
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Public Taste and Architectural Housing 


HE fact must be faced that if we are ever again 
to have a really great architecture in this country 
we shall only get it when those whe control the 

xpenditure necessary to produce it are imbued with a 
onse of the value of great design. Great architecture 
as always been dependent on three factors—great 
npulse, needing monumental expression ; great com- 
iand of material resources; and great power, based 
n knowledge and culture, to use those -resources: 
low this culture was formed, how-this knowledge was 
cquired in the past, we cannot say. In what way the 
raditions of Classic. and Gothic architecture were 
assed on from generation to generation of architects 
; mot fully clear. In what schools their patrons 
sarned to appreciate the qualities that transform a 
onglomeration of bricks and stone into a thing of 
eauty and a joy for ever, is equally obscure. It 
annot be ‘believed, however, that the great archi- 
sctural achievements of the past. were produced with- 
ut the stimulus of appreciation and approbation. It 
; very largely because these stimuli are absent-to-day 
aat we have fallen upon.so comparatively evil a period 
ithe art. This is a period of reconstruction. Is it to 
ea period of renaissance? If in architecture, it will 
nly come when we have succeeded in engrossing the 
ublic mind with the idea that the forms in which the 
uildings appear which are raised to house the myrad 
ctivities of the times are of material consequence. 
In the period between the Renaissance and the 
resent time such architecture of merit as has appeared 
as been due to the fact that some appreciation of 
rehitecture and some knowledge of its value formed 
vart of a polite education. . A world governed by an 
ristocracy and disposing of its resources through its 
gency, had some regard to at-least politeness in its 
rchitectural display. This period of. aristocratic 
‘overnment_ roughly came to an end with the passing 
f the first-Reform Bill, through which we plunged 
nto the Victorian era: This era has been subjected 
o much rough handling by critics, and doubtless 
leserves it all. It was a-period dominated by an 
atense pursuit of material prosperity—a period in 
vhich those rude and vigorous characters who built un 
he great-industrial fortunes of the times.elbowed from 
lace and power those who, whatever their incapacity 
a other. directions: might have been, had at least 
arried on some tradition of elegance and refinement. 
_ All the arts suffered: in the process. Everything 
»ecame at once more elaborate, less elegant. ~ Build- 
ngs, furniture, tapestries, dress, all alike coarsened 
nd vulgarised. Then came the reaction. The 
€action, unfortunately, had a more or less artificia! 
haracter. Confined in its area and somewhat fleet'ne 
n its effect. engendered by no great dynamic force, 
Ising rather in the minds of zsthetes than in the 


| 
} 


| 


| 


it, and to train it. 


great common emotion of the people, it left no great 
deposit on the shores of architecture. 

A new world is being born, the pre-Victorian period 
of aristocratic Government is passed, the Victorian 
administration of the middle classes is following it, 
democratic government is hard upon their heels. 
County Councils which, when they first came into 


being, were the natural field of labour of the territorial 


magnates, are now captured by Labour, and the pro- 
cess is spreading. The great architecture of the 
future will be ‘built at the demand of the people for 
their own purposes and-to their own ideas. No such 
calamity can befall the art of this period as befell the 
art of Rome under the Barbarian Invasion; partly 
because, decadent as Roman art had become, it still 
stood above the level of the present; partly because 
with the new invasion comes, if not fully developed 
and matured taste, yet a great desire for beauty and 
its expression in hfe. 

The writer attended a conference on housing the 
other day,at which were present doctors, lawyers; 
architects, builders, and representatives of Labour. 
The thing that struck him as being most significant 
was that while all the representatives of the profes- 
sional and trading classes there were in the main con- 
cerned with the effect of the housing proposals upon 
their professional and business interests, 1t was left for 
one solitary Labour representative to voice the aspira- 
tion of the people for an expression in the new housing 
conditions of those esthetic qualities which.redeem life 
from sordidness and ugliness, and make our outward 
surroundings correspond to our inward feelings. fi 
is for us who care for these things in architecture to 
seize the occasion, to stimulate this desire, to develop 
How is it to be done? 

Comment has been already made in this Journal on 
the happy conjunction which in this unique period of 
reconstruction had placed a great architect in the chair 
of the Royal Academy, and a hope has been expressed 
that out of that conjunction might come a grasp of the 
possibilities of the present situation which would 
express itself in the production of great architectural 
works commensurate with this supreme passage in the 
world’s history. - Naturally one is pleased, therefore, 
to find that the same thought was expressed, with 


-more felicity. by the Prince of Wales at the Academy 


dinner. In his. speech, and in the’ person of . the 
speaker, the significance of the situation was exposed. 
It now remains. to be seen whether it will be grasped 


‘by those in the profession who are responsible not only 


for safe-guarding the interests of its members, but 
also for raising the public standard of appreciation of 
architecture. 

Can it be fairly said that the Royal Institute of 
British Architects is really rising to the situation? It 


G 
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is natural and proper that matters which- affect the 
material interests of the profession should receive due 
consideration, but architecture, or indeed, any art, 
will never achieve a great place in the public view if its 
votaries are concerned more about their payment than 
their production. That were indeed a narrow and 
humiliating outlook. ; | 

One fully appreciates the interest with which archi- 
tects must watch the narrowing of those fields of 
private enterprise upon which they have largely 
depended in the past. One has the greatest sym- 
pathy for the apprehension expressed that the life may 
go out of architecture if it comes under the regulation 
and control of Government Departments. - Fear has 
been expressed that a Ministry of Fine Arts portends 
a Defence of the Realm Act, which would crib and 
cabin and confine all artistic expression. How is 
this danger to be avoided? Only by a development 
in public taste. To establish a Ministry of Fine Arts 
in a State where the public care nothing for architec- 
ture would, indeed, be to invite disaster. 

The outlook is not altogether dark. There are 
gleams upon the horizon. Architectural education 1s 
taking its place where it. should be found—in the 
Universities. _We may hope and work for its develop- 
ment there. It is to be desired that in every Univer- 
sity throughout the length and breadth of this land the 
Chair of Architecture shall become one of the great 
Chairs, and that students who pass through these great 
schools shall emerge with the conviction that the 
expression of life’s ideals and emotions is not confined 
to print and paint, that not alone in prose or verse can 
be recorded those feelings which: lift us from the 
earth. 

In the past the University Extension Movement has 
done something to present architecture historically to 
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the public. What is needed is to cultivate not only 
the sense of admiration and reverence, but to produce 
the belief that architecture is no dead thing, but 
living outcome of the needs of society. | 

One of the greatest and most promising enterprise; 
of the present day is to bring the scope and atmosphere 
of University life within the range of working-clas: 
attainment. This is being done in many centres. 
Thousands of men and women, many of whom ar 
destined to become leaders in the working-clas; 
control of the community, are being imbued with the 
value of literature, music, and, to some extent, the 
creative arts. It needs ‘be that architecture should h« 
presented to them as a subject worthy of their study 
Is it too much to hope that an enlightened Board 0! 
Education may be induced to include some conceptior 
of the study of the great principles governing archi. 
tectural design within the curriculum at least oj 


secondary schools? We all desire to see the day 


when the men and women of the future who rulk 
England shall at least have not less interest in archi. 
tecture than did the men who governed England ir 
the past. 

A. last word: What is to be the relation of the Roya 
Institute of British Architects and its country associa. 
tions to such a movement in education? Is there tc 
be a real link between them and the Universities; 
Will they throw themselves heart and soul into thi: 
enterprise? Will they realise that if architecture ir 
the schools is to be ithe presentment of a living subjec; 
and not the tale of a dead past, it will only be if 
between the men who are practising it in the pursuit o! 
their profession and the men who are expounding it: 
traditions and enunciating its principles is the closes! 
personal contact and the deepest sympathy? 

‘H. BARNES. 


NOTICE. 


OUR SPECIAL HOUSING ISSUE. 1 


Next week's issue, dated May 28th, will be a special double number, devoted mainly to housing schemes. These will be copious! 

illustrated, and there will be numerous articles by well-known experts, dealing with the housing movement from various foints o, 

view. The issue will also contain a further notice of the Model Homes Exhibition at the Central Hall, Westminster. The pric 
of this double number will be sixpence. 


Two and Twenty Millions for Works of Construction. 


PTC HE cheeriest news that the building industry has 
had for five years was elicited in committee in 
the House of Commons last Thursday, when 

Mr. Illingworth, the Postmaster-General, explained an 

estimate of £525,000 for the “rebuilding of the 

General Post Office,” as the newspaper reports phrase 

it, though what is in contemplation is accommodation 

for the Accountant-General’s Department; and Sir A. 

Mond accepted a reduction of £100,000 on the vote 

of £736,700 for the Ministry of Labour, Employment 

Exchange, and Insurance Buildings in Great Britain. 

This projected expenditure of more than a million 

sterling on Government buildings has, quite obviously, 

a value greatly in excess of the figures quoted; for it 

is the signal for a general movement all along the line. 

Government has now set the potent example for which 

everybody had been waiting—not only other public 

bodies, which, as a rule, follow the Government prece- 
dent as who should “say ditto to Mr. Burke,” but also 
countless private owners who were awaiting some sort 
of authentic lead. Now that a beginning has been 
made, the movement will rapidly develop force and 
volume, and the building industry will soon enter upon 
the busiest epoch of its history. These schemes for 
Government buildings, however, are infinitesimal 
compared with the expenditure involved in the pro- 
visions of the Electricity Supply Bill, which empowers 
the Treasury to issue out of the Consolidated Fund 
sums not exceeding £20,000,000 required for the 
construction of power works. Enterprise on so heroic 

a scale on the part of responsible authorities is certain 

to give courage to private owners who were hesitating 

to take the plunge. 


Nomination for the R.I.B.A. Presidency. 


It will not, we trust, be out of order to congratulat 
Mr. John W. Simpson on his nomination to the presi. 
dency of the R.I.B.A. ; and in all sincerity the Institut 
is to Ibe congratulated on securing so worthy < 
successor in an illustrious line. For in Mr. Simpsor 
are united the scholar, the artist, and the man of affairs 
a combination that we should have thought very rar 
if it had not been seen repeatedly in eminent officers o 
the Institute. As a claim to the high honour of thi 
presidency. it could not have been advanced in fulle 
measure than in the present instance. Mr. Johi 
Simpson is the son of an architect, the late Mr. Thoma 
Simpson, of Brighton. Many distinctions have com« 
to him from abroad. He is Officier de l’Instructit 
Publique, corresponding member of the Society 0 
French Architects, and secretary of the Internationa 
Permanent Committee of Architects. He was Vice 
President of the R.I.B.A. in 1908-9 and 1911-12, an 
Secretary-General of the Town-Planning Conferenc 
held in London in 1910; and he is a member of counci 
of the British School at Rome. Among his best 
known works are the new buildings at Haileyburn 
College and at Lancing College; Roedean Schoo! 
Brighton; Art Galleries for the Corporation 0 
Glasgow; the Cartwright Memorial Hall, Bradford 
and several hospitals. His design for new Govern 
ment Buildings at Millbank is now on exhib'tion at thi 
Royal Academy. He is architect to the Hon. Societ 
of Lincoln’s Inn and to the Royal Society of Painter 
in Water Colours. Personal compliments are fo 
avoidance; yet there can be no harm in add‘ng tha 
Mr. Simpson will assuredly carry on the courtlies 
traditions of the chair. 
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VICTOR ROUSSEAU, SCULPTOR. 
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ARCHITECTURAL DRAWINGS AND SKETCHES. 


XL.—ARDENRUN PLACE: GARDEN FRONT. 
ERNEST NEWTON, R.A., F.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT. 
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ARCHITECTURAL DRAWINGS AND SKETCHES. = XLI.— UPTON GREY MANOR. 


ERNEST NEWTON, R.A.. F.R.I.B.A.. ARCHITECT, 
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British War Medal Design: Competition Award. 

The design of the British war medal to be issued 
, commemoration of the present war was left to the - 
hoice of a committee, in 1917, consisting of eminent 
epresentatives of the Royal Academy, the Royal 
society of British 
jculptors. the 
tritish Museum, the 
jational Gallery, 
ad the Royal Mint. 
+ was decided thit 
ne design should be 
hrown open to 
ompetition among 
yrominent artists. 
ind invitations 
vere issued to 
‘inety-six probable 
ompetitors. In re- 
ponse to these invi- 
ations designs were 
ubmitted by fifty- 
me artists. These 
jJesigns were sub- 
nitted to the com- 
nittee, and _ the 
vorks of the follow- 
ng artists were 
judged to be the 
-hree best in order 
of merit: (1) Mr. 
Wm. McMillan, 
14A, Cheyne Row, 
Chelsea; (2) wr. 
Chas. Wheeler, 2, 
Justice Walk 
Studios, Chelsea; 
fer, C. L. G. 
Doman. 18. Bonne- 
ville Road, Clap- 
ham Park. 

Mehese three 
prize-winners have been awarded monetary prizes of 
£500, £150, and £75 respectively. Mr. McMillan’s 
jesign, which we here reproduce, will be the one 
adopted for the reverse of the medal. 

The Chateau of St. Germain-en-Laye. 

The decision of the French Government to house 
the Austrian peace delegates under the hospitable 
roof of this palace of the French kings has just been 
made public. The town of St. Germain-en-Laye 
forms one of a ring of towns just outside Paris; it 1s 
near Marly, Maisons Lafitte, and Versailles, and 
boasts a forest of regal scale. As far back as the 
twelfth century the healthy situation, no less than the 
excellent hunting obtained in the district, caused it to 
vain favour in the eyes of the French kings. A 
fortress was built on the site by Louis le Gros in the 
year 1108-1137 to command the arm of the Seine in 
the valley below, but this building was demolished 
together with later additions when Francis the First 
indulged his passion for building, and directed 
Cambiges to erect a fanciful structure in brick and 
stone. It was within the walls of the present chateau 
that the nuptials of Francis the First and Claude, a 
davghter of Louis the Twelfth, were celebrated. 

During the closing years of the sixteenth century, 
when the drama of the Catholics and Huguenots occu- 
pied attention, the grimly fantastic castle presented 
the appearance it has in Du Cerceau’s drawing. Anne 
of Austria lived within its arcaded walls, and in 1638 
the cannon were fired to announce the birth of the 
prince who was destined to become Louis the Four- 
teenth. After the death of his mother the young 
King retired to St. Germain to escape the intr’gues of 
Richelieu as well as the uncongenial atmosphere of 
Paris. His excursions to the small chateau at Ver- 
sailles in time gave expansion to higher thoughts, 
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and led to the creation of Mansart’s magnificent 
mountains of stone. _ While Versailles was. still 
far from completion, James the Second and such 
of his retainers as preferred exile with their master 
to obscurity under Dutch William accepted the hos- 

pitality of the Grand 


Monarch, and 
formed a munor 
court, where .in- 
trigues and fruitless 
plots were  con- 
ceived. We next 


hear of the palace 
in connection with 
Napoleon the First, 
who turned it into a 
school for training 
cavalry othcers, and 
after his abdication 
it became a muli- 
tary prison. Such 
is a brief summary 
of this grimly fan- 
tastic yet romantic 
home of lost illu- 
sons. It underwent 
a complete restora- 
tion on the lines of 
the original plan in 
1862, the final 
touches being given 
as recently as 1908, 
so the place should 
at least be in fit re- 
pair to receive the 
vanquished. The 
dour, forbidding 
chateau is dissim:lar 
to other castles of 
the period; it lacks 
imaginative 

grouping of Cham- 
bord; it has none of the delicacy of Blois; the French 
pavilion roof is absent, Italian balustrades and seml- 
circular cupolas taking the place of slate slopes treated 
after the fashion of military tents. The charm of St. 
Germain lies in the character of the streets and houses. 
The spirit of romance haunts the groves of the 
adjacent forest, while the palace castle itself appears 
ghostly, even in the sunlight, as if the Bastille had 
been resurrected. 


THE SUPPLEMENTARY PLATES. 


Monument of the Gratiiude of Belgium to England. 
N this fine monument M. Victor Rousseau has 
achieved the sculpture for which Sir Reginald 
Blomfield, R.A., has designed the architectural 
setting. A site opposite Cleopatra’s Needle, on the 
Victor.a Embankment, has been provisionally selected 
for it. 
Ardenrun Place and U pton Grey Manor. 

“ Ardenrun’’ is to.so great an extent a standard 
type of stately English home that the general view of 
it is probably the most familiar of illustrations ol 
modern work. Not quite so well known is the cerenely 
beautiful garden front of which we reproduce as one 
of our plates the clever drawing by Mr. F. L. Griggs. 
Upton Grey is perhaps the: most intensely admired 
specimen of modern “ timbering and t ling” anywhere 
to be found. 

Design for Cottages. 

This design for a group of four cottages of two 
distinct types may be characterised as neat, prim, and 
inoffensive in elevation. 

Design for a London Fire Office. 
As this design, the subject of this week’s double- 
age plate, was prepared by Messrs. Richardson and 
Gill, FF.R.LB.A., it must be left to spe ak for itself. 
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Street Decoration—_or Desecration 


By CROSSLEY DAVIES 


s ESS, Muddle, and Make-Believe,” a famous 
phrase during the war, also applies. to-the 
sort of street decorations we are likely to get 

for the Peace celebrations in London. 

“Art is long and life is short,’’ is the motto of 
Whitehall. “here is no time to do anything,” they 
say, “so why do it? Art is long—so.. why bother 
about art? Art has plenty of time to look after itself.” 

Britain’s greatest pride is its silent Navy; its 
greatest curse 1s its silent Whitehall. 

Britain’s art is greater than Britain knows—but 
greater still is the Unseen Hand that thrusts it down 
into obscurity. 

We have fine artists among us, but we do not know 
how to use them. 

In the days of the Stuarts, Inigo Jones and 
Christopher Wren designed the street decorations in 
London. Who 1s going to do it for us in this year of 
Peace? Who? The answer is—a Government 
Department! Officially we are assured that artists 
will be consulted—but the last word lies with Wh‘te- 
hall. 

The Grand Panjandrum decides—and thereby 
hangs-a tale. He awoke the other afternoon with a 
start. It was half-past three. He had overslept half- 
an-hour—half-an-hour that should have been spent 
looking after the welfare of his standard roses and 
supervising the work of his three gardeners. So he 
was annoyed, and his annoyancé was not lessened by 
the entrance of a messenger into the splendid apart- 
ment, where, in the service of the State, he slept daily 


from ten to noon, and two to three. More work is de, 
by sleeping than this world wots of. 

“ What do you want?” snapped the Grand Panj: 
drum. .“Can’t see anyone to-day; tell them to ¢ 
to-morrow—before ten or after three.’’ This was 1, 
Panjandrum’s little joke. Those who called befy. 
ten did not see him, as he was warned of their cal] - 
arriving in the morning; and those who called af. 
three in the afternoon found that he had gone fort 
day. 

“Sorry, sir,’’ said the Messenger. “But the gent. 
man says it’s urgent.” 

“ Urgent!” shouted the Chief. “Urgent! Dey 
mention that word here. It’s not done in a Gove. 
ment Department. The word is absolutely barred, 

“It’s about Peace Day,” added the Messenger. 

“Peace Day!” thundered the Mighty One. “Pea 
Day! Why, it’s at least three weeks off. Tell him! 
come and see me in a fortnight’s time.”’ : 

Hardly had he delivered this ultimatum befe: 
General Public appeared in the doorway. 

“What was that, sir? Come and see you ina fo. 
night! Nonsense, I’m going to see you now, $ 
down and listen to me.’’ 

The General is apt to be peremptory at times, ail 
it is the Grand Panjandrum’s chief virtue that | 
knows when to humour the old gentleman. 

“ Very well. General,” was his reply. ~ Of cours 
Pll see you. You must excuse my seeming rudene, 
It was the fault of the messenger—stupid fellow, }. 
ought to have told me it was you. Had I been to 
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Chimney stacks with large Oversailing courses give the cap a clumsy appevrance,. 
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ou would naturally have received immediate atten- 
ion. Always glad to see you, my dear General. 
And now, what can | do for you?’’ 

The General, still angry, banged his fist on the 
able. “What can you do for me?” he shouted. ‘I 
ike that. What 1 want to know is what you are 
lomg—not what you can do. Peace Day 1s about 
hree weeks off. What is being done about it ?” 

“ Ah,” said the Grand Panjandrum. producing a box 
f the finest cigars from a drawer marked “ Hospi- 
uity—General Expenses Account.” “Ah, that, my 
ear General, is having my undivided attention. At 
his very moment a committee is about to be appointed 
9 deal with that.’’ 

“Good,” grunted the Genera! soothed by a first- 
lass cigar. “But what are you doing about street 
lecorations ? ”’ 

“That matter is in the hands of the committee.” 

“And may I ask who are the committee and if any 
itists are members?” 

“No, sir; no artists, I believe, are on the committee. 
You see it’s a departmental matter, and we can’t have 
mitsiders on the executive; but any suggestions any 
utists may have to make——particularly if they are 
riends of yours, my dear General—will be most 
avourably considered. Moreover, I can assure you 
hat no expense will be spared. You can trust me to 
see to that. Now, General, I know you will excuse 
ne. Jama very busy man.” 

-And the General, accepting a second cigar, with- 
lrew. 

Ringing the bell, the Grand Panjandrum summoned 
he Messenger. “In future,’ he ordered, “I am out 
f General Public calls. Tell him I am busy arranging 
Peace Day—and see that Peace Day is not mentioned 
n this office again for the next two weeks.”’ 

That, at least, is my impression of the way things 
ssually go when a Government Department takes 
charge. 


Sep 


The latest date on which the Peace with Germany 
will be signed is, we are now told, June 15. That 
leaves us less than a month in which to prepare for the 
inevitable celebrations. And so far, apparently, little 
or nothing has been done. ; 

It is the old story. In the Academy this year is a 
painting with the title, “The eleventh minute of the 
eleventh hour of the eleventh day.” The tragedy of 
the eleventh hour in that case is1eal enough, but in the 
case of Whitehall it is a tragi-comedy, which, like 
some of the Oriental plays, goes on from day to day. 

_ The worst of it is that in the matter of street decora- 
tions time is the essence of the contract. No scheme 
fine enough for the occasion—the greatest in recorded 
history—can be properly prepared in a hurry, but if a 
start on the right lines be made at once something 
worth doing might be achieved. 

How should it be done? I can best answer that by 
telling briefly how, on the last occasion when London 
made holiday—the Coronation—it was attempted. 
We formed a committee, consisting of Mr. Frank 
Brangwyn, Sir W. B. Richmond, Professor Lanteri, 
and Professor Moira, with myself as secretary, to 
draw up a scheme. These four distinguished artists 
offered their services gratis to the Westminster City 
Council, the authority responsible for the decoration 
of the Coronation route. 

The offer was made in ample time—February 7. 
The main ideas were that unity of design and colour 
scheme should be preserved throughout, and that 
different parts of the route should be so treated as to 
represent in symbolical form the various States and 
Dominions of the Empire. 

What happened? One month later the artists’ 


‘committee was told that various schemes would be 


considered. ‘They asked for an estimate of the cost 
per mile, and pointed out that “no scheme which 


included large columns and arches would be con- 
sidered.”’ 
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The best result is obtained by the use of a thin brick and a reduced projection on the cap. 
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This was not encouraging, but even though it meant 
competing with contractors the artists sent in a scheme 
to meet the Council’s conditions, together with a 
generous offer by Mr. Paul Turpin, a well-known 
decorator of London, to carry out the work at cost 
price. Moreover, our committee offered to find 
£3,000 extra to make a finer scheme if the Council 
accepted our offer. 

The result was that the Council accepted the design 
for Piccadilly alone, did not reply at all to our offer of 
£3,000, and allotted the rest of the route to four 
different contractors. 

But the agitation did good. It swept away the old 
and ugly Venetian mast and paper flower idea, and it 
may mean that this time artists will be consulted and 
their schemes adopted without silly restrictions. 

There are obviously certain basic requirements in 
street decoration. First, of course, the design should 
ht the occasion. It should represent by artistic 
symbolism the ideals behind the celebration. The 


next is the need of colour harmony and the massing o 
colour at commanding points. 

Another important point is that the form of the 
decorations should be suited to the architecture o 
the streets. Where the buildings are irregular, fo; 
example, the decorations should supply the architec. 
tural symmetry which is lacking—or at least conceal it 
The garlands or columns should have a processiona 
value. They, like the procession, should sweey 
along. The decoration of the Peace Processiona 
route 1s no local matter. It is a matter of Empire. By 
it the Empire will be judged. . 

Britain can produce as fine architects and decorati- 
artists as any country in the world. She can have 
their services for the decoration of her streets—or he; 
buildings—when she likes to ask for them. 

London’s streets have been aptly named the Street: 
of Adventure. Let us not with our Peace decoration: 
make them Streets of Misadventure—and of Mess, 
Muddle, and Make-Believe as well. 


“Daily Express” Model Homes Exhibition: First Notice 


HIS original housing exhibition, engineered by 
the proprietors of two powerful newspapers for 
the public benefit, was opened on Monday, the 

19th inst., by Mrs. Lloyd George. the Right Hon. Dr. 
Christopher Addison being in the chair. From every 
point of view the exhibition is an unqualified success ; 
no more appropriate building and no better position 
could have been selected for the purpose. The Central 
Hall recalls the communal labours of the most 
famous Wesleyan. The avowed:: object of the 
exhibition is to bring the question of model homes, 
comfort, and efficiency, no less than devices for 
economising domestic labour, before the general 
public. Through the medium of the recent competi- 
tion organised by the above-mentioned newspapers. a 
great service has been rendered to architects and the 
mass of lay opinion, for the majority of Englishmen 
have a very hazy idea of architecture in the truest 
meaning of the term, and a still more confused idea 
regarding the professional standing of the individual 


architect. The trade have not been forgotten, 
and nearly every known attribute of domestic 
architecture is represented in a series of attrac 
tive side shows. There are original types ol 
windows, patent cupboards, stoves, and furniture 
Mr. Pemberton Billing’s stove and model houses form 
an exhibition within an exhibition. The visitor can 
examine the merits of new materials for construction 
he can discuss questions of cost with experts, he can 
witness stoves and boilers in operation, and from the 
variety of exhibits can gather information of great 
value. From a study of the plans of the exhibition 
published in this issue of the Journal, some idea can 
be gathered of the excellence of the arrangement of 
the models and stands, which of itself speaks 
eloquently of.definite planning. 

Whatever may be said or written concerning the 
perfect home is open to debate, for perfection in 
architecture is not to be obtained; there is always 
some minor difficulty to be overcome in the designing 
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xf a small house where economy of cost, no less than 
f space and material is a determining factor. The 
esult must invariably be in the nature of a compro- 

c. 
«4 view taken of the subject, it will be understood 
hat the present show: rises to a very high standard 
adeed. All the designs show some regard and feel- 
ag for local tradition. There are types" of houses 
sted to every county and suburb in England. . The 
rick and tile of Kent are represented, the brick and 
ougheast of Hertfordshire, Bucks, and Cambridge, 
he brick of the Fen District, and the stone and rough- 
ast of Cornwall. It is a pleasant relief to notice ’the 
implicitv of the designs, both as regards the treat- 
nent of elevations and the plan conceptions, for the 
rabled serrations of the outer suburbs have no place 
‘n this architectural collection. 

We propose to deal with the principal exhibits in 
egular order next week, but take this opportunity of 
joting that the majority of the excellent scale models 
jave been prepared under the direction of Mr. Mabey 
ind Messrs. Higgs and Hill, of Lambeth. 

In Mr. Pemberton Billing’s section of the exhibition 
he central stove causes a flutter of excitement, but his 
ngenious model houses fail to inspire confidence in the 
ninds of those who understand the elements of house- 
slanning. Mr. Pemberton Billing has evolved a 
yatent material for the construction of floors and walls ; 
ne even applies this material to furniture; he has 
nyented an efficient fourway stove, and he has 
jevoted considerable energy to the making of models. 
3ut unfortunately his plans are very primitive. The 
central stove does not admit of elastic planning; in 
onsequence bedrooms open directly off living rooms 
and off each other. Corridors, it is true, are conspicu- 
sus by their absence, but the disadvantages will be 
ybvious to all with discerning eyes. A lamentable 
ack of architectural sense pervades the external 
ispect of his models and provides entertainment for 
the artist. It is hard for the amateur to realise how 
‘ar general conception influences the plan; even some 
architects opine that a plan determines the external 
‘or the external aspect first suggests itself in the mind 
ippearance ; yet a little reflection proves the contrary, 
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of the designer, the plan being instantaneously read 
into the operation. Finally, during the adjustment 
of the problem, both plan and elevation are blended 
subconsciously and concurrently. This is a rough 
explanation of the term “architectural sense.’’ 

A very distinguished company attended the opening 
ceremony, many prominent Members of Parliament, 
architects, engineers, and builders being present. Mrs. 
Lloyd George and Dr. Addison made a close inspec- 
tion of the exhibits, and expressed great satisfaction 
regarding the character of the designs and models. 

We feel sure that public interest in this highly 
successful and extremely well-organised exhibition 
will result in an overwhelming daily attendance, for 


the concurrence of the event with the moment is 

unique. 

THE DESIGN OF STEEL STRUCTURES.* 
By ALBERT S. SPENCER. 


HE Theory of Structures embraces the-applica- 
tion of mechanical principles to determine 
the stability and strength of structural units 

and of the units acting as a complete structure. 
These principles may be applied mathematically or 
graphically. The mathematical method is generally 
the simplest when the structure is rectangular in out- 
line and when the external forces are normal to the 
exposed surface of the structure, whilst the graphical 
method is the simplest for structures having an 
angular exterior outline or when the external forces 
are angular to the structure. The principal points 
to be considered are: — 


(1) So to arrange the outlines of the structure 
as to reduce its resistance to wind pressure 
to a minimum and at the same time limit 
the force-moment of the wind. 


(2) The superimposed loads, or applied loads, 
should be kept down to the minimum con- 
sistent with safety. 


* Extracts from a paper read at the eighty-seventh ordinary general meet- 
ing of the Concrete Institute. 
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(3) To examine the structure as to its stability 
and to endeavour to eliminate any possi- 
bility of distortion or displacement. 

(4) To calculate the magnitude and nature of 
the stresses in the various units. 

(5) To determine the sizes of the units so that 
each will safely resist the greatest stress 
that can possibly be set up. 

(6) Where force-movements exist, to distribute 
the material in any unit so as to create the 
maximum economic resistance moment, and 
also by introducing where possible such 
units as will enable the whole structure to 
have the maximum resistance moment. 

(7) To take advantage of the variable unit 
resistance of the constructive materials. 

(8) To select such sections and materials as are 
readily obtainable and are economical. 

(9) To arrange the members and the connections 
in such a way as to allow the direction and 
centre of action of the resistance force to 
coincide with that of the applied force. 

‘The procedure generally adopted for the graphical 
determination of stresses is as follows :— 

(1) Draw a line diagram of the triangular framework 
to a suitable scale representing lines drawn through 
the centres of gravity of the various members. (2) 
Calculate the amounts of the applied forces. (3) 
Indicate the position, direction, and amount of each 
force by means of an arrow. Note that these forces 
must only be applied at the intersection of the 
web members with the booms. (4) Number the 
line diagram, allotting one number to each space 
between any two external forces, and also one to each 
internal space. The numbers should start say, at 
the left-hand side, and progress in numerical order 
round the external forces, reactions and internal 
spaces. Set out the polygon of external forces to a 
suitable scale, beginning with Force 1, and so on in 
numerical order, noting that each line representing any 
force must be set off in the direction in which the force 
acts. (5) Before the polygon of external forces can 
be completed it is necessary to determine the amount 
and direction of each reaction. This problem may 
be solved graphically by constructing a polar diagram 
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and a funicular polygon or (and this is often t: 
quickest method) by the method of moments. (: 
The location of the reaction point enables the polyg, 
of external forces to be completed, and the stre. 
diagram can then be drawn, commencing at the poi; 
where the number of the unknown forces does n. 
exceed two; then follow the numbers in numeric! 
order. Ihe proof of the correctness of the diagrai: 
is in the closing of the last line. 
The author then dealt with determination 
sections, gave formule for resistance momen) 
showed various charts, and concluded with a pra 
tical application of the theory of structures, whi. 
opens with a useful protest against over-elaborati: 
of mathematics :—“Of the two principal aspects | 
structural design (he says)—theoretical and pra 
tical—the latter has not been so well treated as ti 
former, probably owing to the reason that litera 
ability is rarely attained by the practical design: 
until late on in life, by which time he is general 
absorbed in the commercial side of the business ar 
has no inclination to tackle the laborious task 
placing his experience at the disposal of the young: 
generation. To anyone conversant with prese 
drawing-office practice it is apparent that there is. 
wide gap in our system of technical education, sin 
the majority of our young engineers obtain only 
superficial knowledge of the_vital principles of tl 
theory and of its practical application. The prima: 
reason is probably due to over-elaboration in math 
matical reasoning. Mathematical reasoning is ¢ 
abstract method, and the young engineer is t 
early presented with the problem of assimilatir 
concurrently two lines of thought; and his struggl 
in the intricacies of mathematics obscure the impo 
tant mechanical principles, a knowledge of whi 
is really tue end desired. The whole of the theo: 
necessary to determine the stresses in structure 


which are statically determinate can be taught vei 
simply, certainly much more simply than at presen 
and by this process the young engineer would } 
able to concentrate on the end desired, and his visic 
would not be so much concentrated on the meat 
to the end. He would get such a grounding in fir 
principles that he would never forget them.” 


LHe eARCHLLECTS: 


Architectural Causerie 


AST Friday morning, when turning into Pall 
Mall from St. James’s Street, I encountered a 
gentleman gazing at the range of clubs in 
_ evident admiration, for he waved a walking-stick 
rhythmically and now and then appeared to trace full- 
size profiles of cornices in the air, muttering to him- 
self meanwhile. I knew instinctively that this 
character would prove friendly to my advances, so 
_ without hestitating I tapped him on the shoulder. He 
wheeled immediately with uplifted cane, remarking, 
“gad, sir, you have disturbed me in the midst of my 
architectural thoughts; who are you?” “An 
admirer of clubs, sir, and one anxious to discuss their 
origin with such an enthusiast as your goodself.’’ I 
soon became oblivious of everything, such was the 
smoothness of the stranger’s conversation and the 
variety of anecdotes at his command. Some of these 
you shall hear. 
* * * * 
“Clubs are meeting places for people desiring social 
‘intercourse, congenial surroundings, and good cook- 
ing. If they are in Pall Mall or St. James's Street so 
much the better, for the habitué moves in the centre of 
‘things. Dr. Johnson designates a club as signifying 
‘an assembly of good fellows under certain condi- 
tions’ ; another definition applying to the present day 
is ‘an association of persons subjected to particular 
rules.. The modern club has become a sort of society 
clearing-house in which members sort themselves into 
cliques; no longer are such gatherings ruled by 
boisterous humour, neither is it possible to fight duels 
by candlelight. Solid comfort. discreet servants. and 
reasonable living replace the gossip and chccolate of 
‘the century before the last, and, according to the 
dignity of the establishment, we find them to be 
repositories of the Peerage, the Services, Politics, and 
the Arts, resembling in the aggregate a Metropolitan 
Forum.” 
I allowed the stranger to run on, and then ventured 
a remark concerning Elizabethan clubs. Here he 
became loquacious. “Very little is known of clubs 
previous to the seventeenth century, for men of wit 
generally met at a familiar tavern. I have only to 
mention the Boar’s Head as an example. But eighteen 
years before the threat of the Armada a number of 
men met at the Mermaid Tavern in Friday Street, and 
at a later date this club was frequented by the poets— 
Shakespeare, Beaumont, Fletcher, Raleigh, Seldon, 
and Donne. Rare Ben Jonson belonged to, the club 
which met at the Devil Tavern, while the King’s Head 
Club, noted by Dryden, was a Whig centre, the mem- 
bers of which sported the emblem of a green ribbon. 
Milton, it is said, instituted the Calves’ Head Club 
about the time when Cromwell dictated affairs, the 
members being either Independents or Anabaptists, 
with the avowed mission of celebrating the triumph of 
free principles over ‘kingly tyranny,’ and to com- 
memorate the death of Charles the First. At first 
there was no fixed place of meeting other than a 
house near Moorfields, where an axe hung up in a 
room was respected as a memento of the passing of 
the monarch. 


_ “They were trenchermen, rejoicing in bills of fare 
_ consisting of immense dishes of calves’ heads dressed 
in divers ways, by which symbols they represented 
the King and his friends who had suffered in the 
cause; a large pike with a smaller one in his mouth, 
as an emblem of tyranny ; a cod’s head typical of the 
King; a boar’s head with an apple in its mouth, and 
other symbolical dishes. At the conclusion of the 
repast one of the elders presented an Ikon Basilike, 
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which with great ceremony was burned upon the 
table while the anthems were singing. After this 
another produced Milton’s celebrated Defensio 
Populi Anglicani, upon which all laid their hands and 
took oath to stand by and maintain the same, after 
which a calf’s skull filled with wine was brought in 
and the memory of fallen patriots solemnly toasted. 


*% + 3 st 


“The Royal Society, which held meetings at the 
premises built by Wren in Crane Court, was in reality 
a club, Out of the gatherings of the learned mem- 
bers was formed the Vertuosis Club, in order, as a wit 
observed, ‘to propagate new whims, advance 
mechanic exercises, and to promote useless as well as 
useful experiments.’ They met at a tavern in Corn- 
hill tc experimentalise, and conceived plans for carry- 
ing the vure air of Hampstead into town by means of 
pipes afiter the fashion of the wooden conduits of 
Hush Middelton. This club claimed the invention 
of the barometer, for Tompion the clockmaker pro— 
fited by the advice. 

“There was another club, ‘The Knights of the 
Order of the Golden Fleece,’ who held their gather- 
ings at the tavern of this name in Cornhill, and at a 
later date removed to the Three Tuns, Southwark. 
The members of this club were guzzling citizens and 
’Change brokers who had a penchant for claret. The 
entrance fee was eighteenpence. and a characteristic 
nickname was bestowed on each member, as Bards, 
Buffaloes, and other eccentrics do to this day. 
While the wits and the brokers caroused at 
leisure the master carmen, lightermen, the Bullings- 
gate porters, and the watermen were not backward in 
following the example of their betters. The Surly 
Club, a kind of debating society, was formed, and 
meetings held at the Billingsgate Dock, with language 
sincularly appropriate. There was an Atheistical 
Club, meeting at a tavern near Westminster Abbey, 
frequented by libertines. It was recorded that a wag 
broke up the assembly of rakes by appearing clothed 
in hide and sporting a pair of horns, with the addition 
of burning sulphur, the design being aided by the 
landlord. Nothing anmears to have been heard of the 
choice company after this. 

% x % 2% 


“ Another assembly was the Split Farthing Club, 
conducted for the entertainment of miserly merchants,. 
traders, ani needy cits, who held weekly meetings 
to further their nefarious ends, to encourage specula- 
tion on a ruinous scale, and to quarrel over the 
division of the smallest coin of Oueen Anne’s Mint. 
The Ugly Face Club derived its name from one 
Hatchett, a notorious usurer with a nose of rare size.. 
Another institution, called ‘The Broken Shonkeepers” 
Club,’ was designed for the members to proclaim their 
sndividual rectitude and rail at the persecution of their 
creditors.” 

While the curious stranger had been recounting his 
store of knowledge the hands of the clock of St. 
James’s had moved on an hour, the guard had been 
changed, and passing policemen had looked upon us 
with suspicion. “Sir,” I ventured, “Tam loth to break 
away from you, but urgent affairs await me in Tothill 
Street. I should like to meet you again to hear more 
of your anecdotes. I am afraid, however, | shall 
only be able to talk to you of the merits of Barry and 
Burton and the profiles of crowning cornices.”” We 
eventually agreed to meet at the same spot about the 


same time a week later. 
AERQ 
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N this competition more than 3,500 
designs were sent in, and both the 


number and the excellence gave the com- 
mittee of judges more trouble and at the 
same time more technical pleasure than 
they had anticipated. They could not get 
through the work in the time first allotted. 
For the purposes of the competition the 
country was divided into four areas: the 
Northern, Midland, and Welsh Industrial 
Areas, and the Southern and Midland 
Counties Rural Area; ane a prize of £500 
in each section, or ooo in all, was 
offered to the arc Stel who produced 
designs best and most suitable in them- 
selves and most nearly in line with the 
architectural traditions of the several 
districts. 
Among the 
who were to decide on the merits of the 
four prizes, two women were included, 
that the essential “domesticity ” of the 
10omes might not be neglected. Unfor- 
tunately one of them, Mrs. Barton, of the 
Co-operative Union, was compelled to go 


SEVEN “ASSESSOLS OF 


judges 


o America soon after the competition 
started. One other judge fell out at the 
end. Mr. Seebohm Rowntree, whose 


name is a household word wherever work- 
men dwell, was prevented by ill-health 
from being present when the final awards 


were made. The following were the 
original assessors: Professor Stanley D. 
Adshead, F.R.I.B.A., Professor of “Town 
Planning, London’ University; Mr. E. 
Guy Dawber, Hon. Sec., R.I.B.A.:-Mr. 
Courtenay M. Crickmer, F.R.I.B.A.: Mr 


B. Seebohm Rowntree; Captain R.. L. 
Reiss, Chairman of Garden Cities and 
Town Planning Association : Mrs. Sander- 
Furniss, Labour Party; Mrs. E. 
3arton, Co-operative Union. Following 
are their awards: 


Son 


The £500 prize in the Northern Indus- 
trial Area is awarded to Mr. Horace L. 
Massey, A.N.Z.I.A., 15, Hereford Build- 
ings, Church Street, Chelsea, S.W. In 
the Midland Industrial Area the £500 
prize goes to Mr. Evelyn Simmons, Licen- 
tiate R.I.B.A., and Mr. Leslie Glencross, 
A.R.I.B.A., 10, Gray’s Inn Squane, W.C., 
competing inconjunction. Inthe Southern 
and Midiand Counties Rural Area the 
£500 is awarded to Captain Arthur C. 
Martin, F.R.I.B.A., 90, New Square, Lin- 


coln’s Inn. W.C. Designs entered in the 
Southern Area by Captain H. T. B. Bar- 
nard, West Kent Yeomanry,  23b, 
Grosvenor Mans‘ons, S.W., and Captain 
C. Upcher, M.G.C., 6, Upper King 
Street, Norwich, were very highly com- 
mended by the assessors. 

In the Welsh industrial area the 
assessors did not consider that a suffi- 
ciently high standard had been attained 
by any of the competitors to justify them 
in making an award, 

Great latitude was allowed to the 
designers in many ways, and no particular 
material was insisted on. But a list of 
special requirements, including the num- 
ber of rooms and certain conveniences, 
was laid down in each division. As a little 
mpdel of specification and what may be 
called architectural thoughtfulness, the 
“Daily Mail” quotes the “foreword ” of 
the design for the Midland Industrial 
Area: 

“ The aim of the accompanying designs 
is to form a harmonious and! balanced 
scheme of two blocks of four cottages on 
either side of a road running from east to 


west. The cottz ges are pl inned to obtiain 
the maximum Sines of rooms with a 
sunny aspect. 
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(WORKERS’ HOMES) COMPETITION: AWARDS, 


“Each house has a separate back 
entrance giving privacy to gardens, access 
in case of the centre houses being gained 
through a central passage four feet wide, 
the space over being utilised in bedrooms. 
All rooms are eight feet high from the 
floor to the ceiling throughout, and the 
dimensions are based on the figures given 
in the Tudor Walters Report. 


The ground floor plans throughout are 
arranged with living-rooms and sculleries 
adjoining for convenience of service. 
Parlours are separated from these by 
entrance lobbies; the shapes of these 
rooms and the positions of doors, windows, 
and fireplaces are arranged with a view to 


the comfort of 
sinks, draining 


the users. The scullery 
boards, and coppers are 
grouped with a view to their use in con- 
een for washing. Coal stores with 
sunk floors adjacent ‘to the back doors and 


north lighted larders are entered from | 
sculleries. Spaces for perambulators | 
bicycles are provided in all oe 4 
where possible a store for garden tools 
other implements. 

“The first-floor plans through 
embrace three bedrooms,  bathroc 
separate w.c., and linen cupboard. € 
boards with adequate hanging space ¢ 
extending the full height of the rooms . 
provi ided in all bedrooms. The wee. 
bedroom floor is considered essential 
only in cases of illness but for conveni) 
disposal of household slops. 

“The forms of bedrooms, positions 
doors, windows, and fireplaces, have he 
studied with a view to convenience 
furnishing, 

“The scheme is considered suitable 
the needs of industrial workers in the d. 
trict of Leicester.” 
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“DAILY MAIL” 
DESIGN, NORTH ASPECT, 


IDEAL (WORKERS’) HOMES COMPETITION: FIRST-PREMIATED 


IN THE NORTHERN INDUSTRIAL AREA. 


HORACE L. MASSEY, A.N.Z.1.A., ARCHITECT. 
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FIRST-PREMIATED DESIGN, SOUTH ASPECT, IN THE MIDLAND 


A.R.1.B.A., ARCHITECTS. 
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Board of Works. 

The scrutiny of the vote for public 
works and buildings continues. We have 
at length been told something of the new 
buildings that are to be erected on the site 
of the old General Post Office at St. 
Martin-le-Grand. This site was bought in 
1824 for about £300,000. It is valued to- 
day at £527,000, which I think is a modest 
figure, being a little over £50 a yard on a 
total area given to us of 10,499 yards. The 
City of London is to pay £126,000 for the 
portion which is to be thrown into the 
street for widening purposes. What the 
area so disposed of is I was not able to 
obtain, as the information was not in the 
possession of the Minister. The new 
scheme was prepared before the war, 
which suspended building operations, and 
the Committee were on this occasion, 
therefore, presented with an increase over 


Dearer Building. 

The Chief Commissioner presented some 
interesting figures to support his estimate. 
According to his information, bricks 
obtainable before the War at 25s. per 
thousand now cost gos. per thousand ; 
cement has increased in price 98 per cent., 
timber 160 per cent. The cost of elec- 
trical installation has gone up 100 per 
cent., sheet glass 153 per cent., switches 
33 per cent., the whole being merged in 
the increase of the original estimate from 
£215,000 to £525,000. The site and build- 
ing together will therefore cost close upon 
one million pounds. Sir Alfred Mond 
endeavoured to cheer us by the informa- 
tion that, prior to the war, the office 
accommodation for Government Depart- 
ments in Whitehall cost £268 per head, 
and as the scheme in question works out 
to {270 per head, it was argued that the 
increase on war prices had been met by 
economies in other directions. 
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Architectural Interests. 

The Committee in its passion for 
economy could not be diverted to an inte- 
rest in the architectural merits of a scheme 
which is to cost £1,000,000. Colonel 
Bowles urged the importance of ensuring 
that the proposed new building should be 
worthy of the site that it is to occupy, but 
the question of “ elevations ” was brushed 
contemptuously aside by the Member for 
Derby as being something which, in the 
urgent necessity for economy, should not 
take up the attention of the Committee. 
This attitude is fairly typical of the House, 
where architecture is regarded as being a 
frilling that in days of economy like these 
is a luxury that must be dispensed with. 
I suggested to the Chief Commissioner 
during the discussion that, as _ other 
Ministers were finding it advisable to asso- 
ciate consultative councils of experts in the 
work of their Departments with them, that 
it might be of advantage to him if he pur- 
sued a similar policy. The suggestion 
was met. in a very friendly spirit. Sir 
Alfred Mond has, 1 believe, a genuine 
interest in good architecture, and I hope 
that the policy I suggested, and to which 
he told me he had already been giving 
consideration, will develop into a very cor- 
dial and sympathetic relationship between 
the architectural bodies of this country 


and the Government, through the Office of 


Works. 
The Irish Housing Bill. 

The Irish Housing Bill has been before 
the House this week. It is a measure 
drawn up very much on the line of the 
measures applying to England and Scot- 
land. The Attorney-General suggested 
that the Irish were getting better terms 
than we were on this side of the Channel. 
The statement was, of course, received by 
Irish members’ with incredulity. I 
received a communication from the Royal 
Institute of Irish Architects, who, in 
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ARCHITECTURAL AND BUILDING INTERESTS IN PARLIAMENT 


By OUR SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE IN THE HOUSE OF 


COMMONS 


common with the Royal Institute of 
British architects are anxious to see that 
architects—many of whom are pow 
being demobilised to find! their businesses 
gone to the four winds—should have 3 
share in the carrying out of housing 
schemes. No English member intervenes 
lightly in an Irish or Scotch debate, but 
I discussed the question with Sir Maurice 
Dockrell and Captain Redmond, who both 
of them put in well-worded and effective 
pleas for the proposal. From what one 
can see, the matter will be dealt with 
sympathetically in Ireland, where they 
have the advantage of precedent, and will 
be carried as far as it is possible for the 
Government to take it. 


Architects and the English Housing 
Scheme. 

I had an interesting talk with Dr. 
Addison on the question of the employ- 
ment of architects on the English housing 
scheme. He is thoroughly sympathetic 
and quite open to the necessity of securing 
really good designs. No better proof could 
have been given by him of this than the 
appointment of Mr. Raymond Unwin as 
Chief Architect in the Housing Depart- 
ment. We must appreciate, however, the 
difficulties of the position. The Minister 
has to deal with innumerable local autho- 
rities, and has to secure their hearty co- 
operation. His business is to get the 
Houses as well designed as it is possible to 
get them ; but, above all, to gét them, and 
in many cases where schemes are being 
prepared by the officials of the local autho- 
rities, there is really no adequate ground 
for turning them down because they hiave 
not been entrusted to outside architects. 
Here, again, as in the House, the real 
thing that architecture is up against is the 
need for the education of the public; to 
that we must devote our attention. At least, 
architects may be assured, both inside the 
House and at the Local Government; 
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ard, everything that can properly be 
ne is being done to impress on those re- 
ynsible the necessity for getting adequate 
-hitectural systems in their work. 
Westminster Roof. 

Juring the last week or two a curious 
yur has pervaded the Palace of West- 
ster, a scent resembling ether gas, 
ogestive that painless extraction was 
ong on at a colossal scale. The truth 
5 that a preservative was being applied 

the timbers of Westminster Hall, 
ich had, I am informed, to be adminis- 
‘ed by workmen protected by gas masks. 
ne cost of this work has been under 
gsideration. The reconstruction was 
“mated to cost £60,000. Of this sum 
j0,000 has been expended, and it is 
ped to finish the work within the esti- 
jite. H. BARNES. 


mee RI.B.A. RECORD OF 

HeNOUR : SIXTY-FIRST LIST. 
Fallen in the War. 

Doe, Edgar Herbert, private, Royal 

rks Regiment (Probationer), son of Mr. 

erbert W. Doe (A.), died on October 1, 

18, of wounds received in action in 

‘ance. 

Taylor, Martin Bartley, private (Stu- 

mt). Killed in action in Palestine. 


feeoeA. PRIZES AND 
STUDENTSHIPS, 1920. 


The competitions for the prizes and 
udentships in the gift of the Royal Insti- 
te, which have been in abeyance during 
ie war, have now been revived, and 
ypies of the pamphlet giving full parti- 
lars may be obtained from the Institute, 
rice sixpence. Candidates who under 
ie age limit were eligible in 1915 are 
igible for the competitions for 1920. This 
yncéssion applies to all candidates irre- 
yective of military service. For the 
urrent year the value of the following 
rizes and studentships involving travel 
as been increased by 50 per cent.: Soane 
ledallion, Pugin Travelling Studentship, 
wodwin Bursary and Wimperis Bequest, 
Jwen Jones Travelling Studentship, Tite 
'rize, Henry Saxon Snell Prize. 

The Essay Medal and _ twenty-five 
uineas, open to British subjects under the 
ge of forty years, will be awarded for the 
est essay on a subject of architectural 
nterest, which may be chosen by each 
jompetiter for himself. Competitors are 
‘xpected to make a useful contribution to 
nowledge by accurate research, so that 
he essays can be accepted as authoritative 
tatements on the subjects dealt with. 
Sandidates in the Final Examination com- 
yeting for this prize may submit their 
sssay as the thesis required under Divi- 
ion (F) of the programme (see Kalendar. 
). 430). 

The Measured Drawings Medal and 
wenty-five guineas, oven to British sub- 
jects under the age of thirty years, will be 
warded for the best measured drawings 
nade by the competitor of any important 
quilding—classical or medizeval—either in 
the United Kingdom or abroad. Candi- 
dates may apply to the Records Committee 
for guidance and direction as to subjects. 

The Soane Medallion and £150, open to 
British subjects under the age of thirty 
years, will be awarded for the best design 
for a bridge over a river, with covered foot- 
Ways. The design is to include the lay- 
ing out of the approaches and _ the 
treatment of the space between the bridge 
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and an important public building which 
closes the vista on the north side at a dis- 
tance of 1,ooo0ft. from the centre of the 
bridge. Provision must be made for em- 
bankment and roadways on both sides of 
the river. The winner of the medallion 
has to study abroad for at least six months, 
and must furnish satisfactory evidence of 
his studies in the form of measured draw- 
ings and sketches. 


The Pugin Studentship (Silver Medal 
and £60), open to members of the profes- 
sion (of all countries) between the ages of 
eighteen and twenty-five years, and in- 
tended for the study of the medizval 
architecture of Great Britain and Ireland, 
will be awarded to the competitor who sub- 
mits the best selection of drawings and 
testimonials. Special value is attached to 
perspective sketches done on the spot ot 
an explanatory rather than a_ pictorial 
nature, and to measured drawings. The 
winner of the prize has to devote a tour of 
not less than eight weeks to the study of 
medizeval architecture in the United 
Kingdom, and to furnish the Council with 
an illustrated paper descriptive of his tour, 
together with his measured! drawings, 
sketches, etc. 

The Godwin Bursarv (supplemented by 
the Wimperis Bequest): A Silver Medal 
and {97 1os., intended for the study of 
modern architecture abroad, and open to 
British subjects without limitation as to 
age, will be awarded for the best selection 
of practical working drawings (the com- 
petitors own work), or other evidence of 
special practical knowledge and testimo- 
nials. The winner is required to spend at 
least five weeks abroad in the investigia- 
tion of modern planning and modes of 
construction, drainage, water supply, 
ventilation, and other sanitary arrange- 
ments, and must, before December 31, 
1915, deliver to the Council an illustrated 
descriptive report of his researches. He 
may confine his enquiries and report to 
one building only if of sufficient import- 
ance. 

The Owen Jones Studentship (Certifi- 
cate and £150), founded for the encourage- 
ment of the study of architecture, more 
particularly in respect to ornament and 
coloured decoration, and open to members 
of the profession under the age of thirty- 
five years. Candidates must submit testti- 
monials, with drawings, some of which 
must be from existing buildings and from 
other examples, exhibiting their acquain- 
tance with colour decoration and with the 
leading subjects treated of in Owen Jones’s 
“Grammar of Ornament,” together with 
an original architectural design treated in 
colour decoration. The winner has to 
devote a tour of at least six months’ dura- 
tion to the improvement and cultivation of 
his knowledge of the successful applica- 
tion of colour as a means of architectural 
expression, and during his tour must pre- 
pare a drawing of a subject in coloured 
decoration for presentation to the Insti- 
tute, the subject to be specified beforehand 
by the Council from the itinerary of his 
tour: if a particular subject be not pre- 
scribed, the Council reserve to themselves 
the right to select any drawing from 
among the studies made during his tour. 

The Tite Prize (Certificate and £45), 
open to British subjects under the age of 
thirty years, will be awarded for the best 
design for an open loggia, with library 
over, in the Italian style, according to the 
methods of Palladio, Vignola, Wren, or 
Chambers. The loggia is to be 150ft. 
long by 35 ft. wide, open to a garden on 
the south, and with windows, etc., it 
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desired, on the north side, which may be 
considered as surrounded with trees, but 
not near enough to exclude light. The 
winner is required to study in Italy for at 
least four weeks, and give satisfactory evi- 
dence of his studies there in the form of 
measured drawings and sketches. 

The Henry Saxon Snell Prize (Certifi- 
cate and £90), founded for the encourage- 
ment of the study of the improved design 
and construction of hospitals, of convales- 
cent homes, and of asylums for the aged 


and infirm poor, will be awarded to any 


member of the architectural profession 
(who may associate with himself any mem- 
ber of the medical profession) who pro- 


duces the best design for an asylum for 


200 aged and infirm poor. The successful 
candidate will be required to spend not 
less than five weeks in a tour either in the 
United Kingdom: or abroad, to study, 
examine, and report on the type of build- 
ing for which he has won the prize, in the 
place or places he undertakes to visit. 

The Henry Jarvis Studentship, value 
£200 a year, tenable for two years at the 
new British School at Rome. Candidates 
must be British subjects and either Asso- 
ciates or registered Students of the Royal 
Institute. The competitions for the 
Studentship will be held in conjunction 
with the competitions for the Scholarship 
(tenable for three years at the British 
School at Rome) offered by the Royal 
Commissioners for the Exhibition of 1851, 
and will be conducted under the direction 
of the Faculty of Architecture of the 
British School at Rome. Candidates must 
be prepared to go through two competi- 
tions, of which the final will be held about 
three months after the first competition. 
Candidates will be entitled to compete 
more than once in the first competition 
until they have gained the Studentship or 
are debarred by the age limit. Three 
months will be allowed for the preparation 
of designs, reckoned from the date of the 
publication of the subject with conditions. 
From the candidates who have competed 
in the first competition the Faculty of 
Architecture will select not more than ten 
candidates for the final competition. The 
candidate placed highest in the final com- 
petition will be awarded the Jarvis Student- 
ship, unless being also qualified for the 
Commissioners’ Scholarship he elects to 
take the latter, in which event the Jarvis 
Studentship will be awarded to the candi- 
date placed next on the list. 

The Grissell Prize (Gold Medial and ten 
guineas), for the encouragement of the 
study of construction, and open to British 
subjects who have not been in practice 
more than ten years, will be awarded for 
the best design for a water tower (to be 
constructed in any material) to hold 50,000 
gallons, on high ground, to supply a town. 

The Arthur Cates Prize (forty guineas), 
founded for the promotion of the study of 
architecture, more especially in relation to 
the application of geometry to vaulting, 
stability of edifices, and design, is open to 
British subjects who have passed the Insti- 
tute Final Examination at one sitting. 
Candidates must submit not less than two 
sheets comprising one of studies of sub- 
jects of Classical or Renaissance, and one 
also. of mediceval architecture, accurately 
drawn in perspective, and also not less 
than two sheets of detailed stifdies in rela- 
tion to the application of geometry to 
vaulting and stability of edifice. 

The Ashpitel Prize (books value £10), 
awarded to the student who distinguishes 
himself most highiy in the final examina- 
tions of the current year. 
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TESTS TO DETERMINE STRENGTH OF BRICKWORK | 


N the course of revising their building 
by-laws, the City of Toronto Building 
Department selected bricks from the chief 
sources of supply and! had them tested. 
The bricks selected were not the best 
manufactured by the different companies, 
but the type that was commonly used as 
backing bricks. Only in 1a few instances 
were hard facing bricks chosen. The 
results, and the methods of ascertaining 
them, are of obvious value and importance 
to all brick-users. 

It was found that absorption entered 
into the strength of brick in compression. 
Bricks having an absorption of 12 per cent. 
and under were on an average of about 38 
per cent. stronger in compression and 85 
per cent. stronger in bending than the 
average brick absorbing more than 12 per 
cent. of moisture. 

After preliminary tests, it was thought 
adyisable to try to arrive at a relation 
between the individual brick and brick laid 
up in piers. A representative from the 
department therefore selected one of the 
poorest types of brick from one of the lead- 
ing manufacturers, who gave enough 
bricks to build fourteen piers of different 
heights, the object being to derive a curve, 
if possible, that would give the strength of 
brick piers for different heights. It was 
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of about three months, as this was con- 
sidered the least time that the walls would 
be called upon to take their full load. It 
was also decided to build! the piers in both 
lime and cement mortar of the following 
mixtures: Cement mortar, one part Port- 
land cement, three parts of sand, and one 
quarter part of hydrated lime, all by bulk. 
lime, mortar, one part lime to three parts 
of sand. 

Tihe piers were laid up during the month 
of June by an experienced _ bricklayer. 
They were 85 in. square in plan and were 
built so as to represent a portion of an 
ordinary brick wall, one brick thick, 
bonded by headers every sixth course, 
according to common practice in the city 
of Toronto. In constructing the pier an 
effort was made to obtain a class of work- 
manship neither better nor worse than 
would be expected from men of ordinary 
skill. The crushing strength of indivi- 
dual bricks and of cubes of mortar 6in. to 
a side (the latter at an age of approxi- 
mately three months) are as follows: 
Modulus of rupture of individual bricks, 
165 lb. per sq. im.; crushing strength of 
individual bricks, 1,000 lb. eie SG. ita, 
crushing strength of lime mortar 235 lib. 
per sq. in.; crushing strength of cement 
cubes, 1,835 1b. per sq. in. 
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200,000-lb. Richelie testing machine jy 
Strength of Materials Laboratory at 
University of Toronto, under the dires. 
of Peter Gillespie, Esq., Assoc. Prof 
of Applied Mechanics. Each pier | 
built on a plate of 4-in. steel, 13 in, sq. 
as a base, and capped in plaster of P| 
In addition to the crushing strengt] 
each pier the amount of shortening dv 
load and the lateral deflection, if any, ° 
obtained. 

As mentioned before, the investiga 
was to determine, if possible, the rela 
between strength and slenderness, and 
that reason values of the ratio of lengt 
diameter lying between 1.4 and 12.5 1 
provided for in the programme by van 
the length from 1 ft. te oft. AlgameSe 
bricks, including mortar joints, avera 
3 in. in depth. 

Referring to Fig. 1. it will pele 
that points have been plotted! for diffe 
ratios of 1/d and then a straight line 
mula has been plotted for the cement pi 
namely : 

p = 828—34 1/d. See straight line A 

where p = ultimate pressure per sq. 

1 = length of pier in inches. 

d = thickness of piers in inches. 

A parabolic curve has also been plot. 
making the curve tangent at 1,00C 
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fl brick) and the least crushing strength 
) pier No. 5, whose slenderness ratio 1s 
) = 5.7 and crushing strength per sq. In. 
3570 1b., oF pret 
h=1000—180 Vi/d. See curve “B,” 
fx, 1 No. 2. 
“ will be noticed that the straight line 
Apasses through the point plotted for pier 
§. 4, having a crushing value of 560 lb. 
yr sq. in., and the point plotted for pier 
». 7 having a crushing value of 780 lb. 
yr sq. In. . 
The piers built in lime mortar will now 
i} considered. 
Referring to Diagram No. 2, straight 
te C has been drawn through the point 
ptted for pier No. 14, having a crushing 
flue of ssolb. per sq. in., and then 
ough point plotted for Pier No. 13. The 
juation for this straight line is 
p=, 620— 50 1/d. 

A parabolic curve, p = 760 — 190 Vv i/d 
s been passed through the points plotted 
r piers No. 14 and No. 13. 

ohnson, Bryan, Turneaure, in “ Modern 
‘amed Structures, Part III., suggest a 
rabolic equation for the strength of 
lumns and by referring to Fig. 1, it will 
«seen that it agrees well with tests. 

Load deformation curves have been 
otted, and from these the modulus of 
asticity (E) of the masonry was found. 
The area beneath the curve is a measure 
the work done in producing failure, and 
this when done be divided by the volume 
‘the pier, the result will be analogous to 
ie common “co-efficients of resilience.” 
his is used to measure the capacity of 
ie material or structure to resist shock, 


Load-Oeformafion Curves 


A A 
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or p? 
R=— where 
2E 


R =the ultimate resilience per unit of 
volume. 

p = strength of the material, and 

E =the modulus of elasticity. 

For the twelve piers observed, this co- 
efficient has been worked out in inch 
pounds per cubic foot, with the following 
as the values: 


Pier Mortar Resistance to Shock 
1 Cement 955 in. lbs. per cu. ft, 
2 do. 950 do. 

3 do, 1075 do. 
4 do. 970 do, 
5 do. 1215 do. 
6 do. LO60 do. 
i Average 1040 do. 
8 Lime 565 do. 
9 do. 525 do. 
10 do, 645 do 
11 do. 715 do. 
12 do. 867 do, 
13 do, 630 do. 
Average — 650 


The resistance to shock is 60 per cent. 
greater where cement mortar is used than 
where lime mortar is employed. 


Crushing Strength. 
The following table gives the observed 
values of the crushing strength for the 
fourteen piers tested: 


Cement Mortar Lime Mortar 
Pier Strength Pier Strength 
1 550 Ibs. per sq. in. 8 340 Ibs. per sq. in. 
2 540 do. 9 350 do, 
3 630 do. 10 420 do. 
4 560 do. il 410 do. 
5 570 do, 12 340 ao. 
6 580 ao. 13 300 do. 
7 780 do. 14 550 do. 


The average strength of the cement 
mortar series is nearly 60 per cent. greater 


32000 +— } 
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than the average strength of the lime 
mortar series. 

These tests were witnessed wholly or 
partially by Messrs. Sykes, Carter, and 
Steen, of the City Architect’s Department, 
city of Toronto. 

The test records follow: 

Pier No.1. 

Tested September 25, 1918. 

Age, 105 days. 

Height, 

Mortar, cement. 


9 ft. ol4 in. = 36 courses. 


E = 294,000 lb. per sq. in. 


Strength = 79,600 lb. per sq. ft. = 550 Ib. 
per sq. in. 1/d = 12.5. 

Load, lbs. Deformation, inches 
000 .000 
2,500 O08 
5,800 .032 
10,000 056 
13,800 079 
18,200 094 
22,800 120 
27,600 134 
32,700 163 
38,600 : 196 
41,200 failed 


Pyer NG. 2. 
Tested September 28, 1918 
Age, 108 days. 
Height, 9 ft. of in. = 36 courses. 
Mortar, cement. 
E = 264,000 lb, per sq. in. 
Strength = 77,800 Ib. per sq. ft. = 540 lb. 


per sq. in. 1/d = 12.5. 
Load, lbs. Deformation, inches. 

000 .000 

1,200 .000 
10,800 068 
20,800 -119 
29,400 160 
38,000 208 
40,200 failed 
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Pier-iNa.3: 

“Tested October 3, 1918. 

Age, 108 days. 

Height 5 ft. 7% in. = 22 courses. 

Mortar, cement. 

E = 330,000 lb. per sq. in. 

Strength = g1,000 lb. per sq. ft. = 630 lb. 
per sq. in. 1/d = 7.8. 


Load, lbs. Deformation, inches. 

000 -000 
4,600 -012 
14,200 036 
24,600 .066 
32,200 .087 
40,800 .114 
47,000 failed 


Pier No. 4. 

Tested October 7, 1918. 

Age, 112 days. 

Height, 5 ft. 714 in. = 22 courses. 

Mortar, cement. 

E = 284,000 |b. per sq. in. 

Strength = 81,ooolb. per sq. ft. = 
560 1b. per sq. in. 1/d = 7.8. 


Load, lbs. 


000 -000 
1,600 .005 
10,700 037 
21,600 .063 
29,800 .092 
38,600 129 
41,800 failed 


Pier No. 5. 
Tested October 8, 1918. 
Age, 112 -days. 
Height, 4ft. 1 in. = 16 courses. 
Mortar, cement. 
E = 234,000 lb. per sq. in. 
Strength = 82,700 per sq. ft. = 570lb. 
per sq. in. 


1/d = 5.7. 
Load, Ibs. Deformation, inches. 

000 -000 

800 000 
10,400 .032 
21,000 .059 
31,000 .084 
37,200 103 
42,600 failed 


Pier No. 6. 
Tested October 8, 1918. 
Age 112 diays. 
Height 4 ft. 1 in. = 16 courses. 
Mortar, cement. 
E = 276,000 lb. per sq. in. 
Strength = 83,700 Ib. per sq. ft. = 580 Ib. 
per sq. ft. 


1/d = 5-7- 
Load, Ibs. Deformation, inches. 

000 -000 

2,200 -005 
13,000 -033 
20,000 045 
30,000 071 
38,000 090 
43,200 failed 


PLer Now 7 

Tested September 25, 1918. 

Age, 107 days. 

Height, 12%in. = 4 courses. 

Mortar, cement. 

Crushing strength = 58,000 lb. = 112,000 
lb. per sq. ft. = 780lb. per sq. in. 

E was not determined. 1/d = 1.4. 


Pier No. 8. 
Tested, September 26, 1018. 
Age, 107 days. 
Height, 9 ft. %in. = 36 courses. 
Mortar, lime. 
E = 215,000 lb. per sq. in. 
Strength = 49,200 lb, per sq. ft. = 340 lb. 


per sq. in. 


1 de— Soares 

Load, Ibs. Deformation, inches, 

000 000 

1,600 .012 

7,200 -042 

12,000 .073 

14,200 .091 

17,800 118 

21,600 . 156 
25,400 -207 failed 


Deformation, inches. 


Pier No. 9. 

Tested, September 27, 1918. 

Age, 108 days. 

Height, 9 ft. = 36 courses. 

FE = 208,000 lb. per sq. in. 

Mortar, lime. 

Strength = 50,000 lb. per sq. ft. = 350 lb. 
per sq. in. : 


1/d = 12.5. 
Load, Ibs. Deformation, inches. 

000 000 
2,000 016 
9,400 .062 
15,200 106 
20,000 144 
25,800 failed 


Ptr V0. 10, 
Tested, October 1, 1918. 
Age, 110 days. 
Height, 5 ft. 714 in. = 23 courses. 
Mortar, lime. 
E = 242,000 lb. per sq. in. 
Strength = 60,500 Ib. per sq. ft. = 420 lb. 
per sq. in. 


1/d = 7.8. 
Load, Ibs. Deformation, inches. 
000 - 
3,000 .012 
8,200 030 
16,800 .054 
21,800 -079 
31,200 failed 


Piero. a7; 
Tested, October 2, ror8. 
Age, 111 days. 
Height, 5 ft. 7% in. = 23 courses. 
Mortar, lime. 
E = 214,000 lb. per sq. in. 
Strength = 59.300 lb. per sq. ft. = 410 lb. 
per sq. in. 


1/d = Ginte 
Load, lbs. Deformation, inches. 
000 i 

4,600 .022 

10,600 042 

19,000 .078 

24,200 105 
30,600 failed 


Pier No. 12. 

Tested, September 21, 1918. 

Age, 94 days. 

Height, 4 ft. 3 in. = 16 courses. 

Mortar, lime. 

E = 119,000 lb. per sq. in. 

Strength = 49,600 lb. per sq. ft. = 340 lb. 
per sq. in. 


1/d = 5.6. 
Load, lbs. ~ Deformation, inches. 
000 -000 
4,500 -023 
9,500 .048 


IRISH AND SCOTTISH HOUSING 


BEFORE PARLIAMENT. 
Trish Housing Bill. 

In the House of Commons last week 
(May 13), Mr. Macpherson (Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland) moved the second read- 
ing of the Housing of the Working Classes 
(Ireland) Bill. He remarked that the 
Housing problem of Ireland in the past 
had been largely rural, three-quarters of 
the houses being rural houses, whereas in 
the other countries of the United Kingdom 
three-quarters of the housing meant the 
industrial homes of the people in the very 
large centres. Nothing had been so re- 
markable as the success of Irish rural 
housing. Within a comparatively short 
time 50,000 houses had been built, and 
were dotted! all over the country, filled with 
a contented population who did the agri- 
cultural work of the land. The housing 
problem as it affected Ireland’s large cities 
was more difficult. A recent computation 
was that in any case 50,000 houses should 
be built in Ireland, and almost as many 
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more should be restored and made hal 
able. The financial proposal he wisheg 
submit to the House was that any urt 
area with a rateable value which was ] 
than £200,000—and only Dublin and R 
fast haidi rateable values which were hig) 
—should borrow from the Treasury 
necessary amounts for their build} 
schemes. Dublin and Belfast were + 
only cities which would have to go to ; 
open. market for their homes. | 

As far as Belfast was concerned thy 
should be no _ difficulty, because ; 
deposits in the local banks amounted 
£56,000,000. In Dublin the case y 
different. Out of every thousand of ; 
population 340 lived in one-room te 
ments, and. the rates were 6s. 11%4d. in | 
pound. He hoped Dublin would be aj 
to find the money in the open market, | 
if it could not he would! have to appros 
the Treasury again. The Governm 
further proposed to give a 100 per ce 
subsidy by the payment of 50 per cent. 
the loan charges, in addition to a furtl 
payment which would equal 50 per ce 
of the management and upkeep 
the housing. In other words, for ev 
pound of rent charged and, collected - 
the houses now being built or being 
paired, the Government would pli 
another pound. In connection with 1 
carrying out of schemes, the Lo 
Government Board had already issu 
letters to the local authorities explaini 
what the schemes should be, a 
the local authorities would be co 
pelled to submit schemes  befi 
April, 1920. He proposed in Commiti 
or on report to include in the Bill the p, 
visions dealing with slum property whi 
hadi been adopted for England and Sc 
land. According to the acquisition — 
Small Dwellings Act, sums of £400 mig 
be advanced for the purpose, but if it w 
desired he would approach the Treasu 
with a view to getting the sum increas 
to £800. There was no doubt that ho 
ing was an urgent problem in Ireland, a 
he would be glad to get the Bill throw 
as soon as possible. 

The Bill was read a second time. 

Scottish Housing Bill. | 

The House went into Committee on t 
financial resolution of the Housing, To. 
Planning, etc. (Scotland) Bill. 

Mr. Munro, moving the resolution, sa 
it was hoped to build 13,000 houses 
Scotland in 1919-20 ; 26,000 in 1920-21, a 
26,000 in 1921-22. He had put doy 
£50,000 as the probable charge on t 
Exchequer for the first year, but many 
the factors were so uncertain that it W 
impossible to do more than guess. | 

Sir D. Maclean expressed the hope th 
in regard to the financial provisions of t 
Bill his right hon. friend and his depai 
ment would do their utmost to see th 
every possiblé effort was put forward | 
public utility societies, including co-oper 
tive societies. Properly backed by ti 
Government, many such societies wou 
take almost immediate steps instead | 
waiting for the rather slow and form 
method of a public body. 

Colonel Greig contended that the publ 
utility societies took the place of the en 
ployer in the erection of workmer 
houses, and thus removed what. tl 
workers regarded as a great grievance. 

Mr. W. Adamson, moving an ameni 
ment, explained that the Labour Part 
objected to the gift of privileges to publ 
utility societies or private individuals 
two reasons: (1) Such people should not I 
in a position to make a profit out of publ 
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«; (2) the buildings erected by them 
| ultimately belong to these societies 
lividuals. 

-s amendment was negatived, and the 
ation was agreed to and reported to 
Jouse. 


B.A. REVISED SCALE OF 
2ROFESSIONAL CHARGES. 


}a special general meeting of the 
-A., held on May 12, a resolution to 
, a revised scale of charges was passeidl 

large majority. Its main provision 
ncrease the architect’s general fee to 
, cent.—comes into force at once. As 
Y rather delicate issues are involved, 
‘serve comment pending an opportu- 
Nor considering the matter in all its 
ngs. 


——_ 


IEKLY HOUSING RETURN. 
Building in Progress. 

le weekly return of housing progress, 

id by the Local Government Board, 

lane week ending May 10, contains the 

jving particulars: 

| Building Sites. 

‘semes. Submitted.—Fifty-two ~ local 

irities submitted for approval during 

week 147 site schemes, comprising 

thly 1,714 acres, of which 1,463 are in 

in areas and 251 in rural. The 147 

mes were as follows, and the figures 

ite acres : 

lban.—Sedgley, 420.0 (two sites) ; Not- 

ham C.B. 191.25 (two sites); Felling, 


»; Cheltenham B., 118.47; Northamp- 
.B., 83.50 (three sites): Wrexham B., 
bh; Whickham, 35.0 (two sites); Seia- 
| Harbour, 26.63; Birkenhead C.B., 
3 (two sites) ; Hetton, 24.0 (two sites) ; 
leorrwg, 24.0; Clevedon,- 25.75; 
idesdon, 22.9; Aberdare, 22.0; Neston 
|Parkgate, 20.0 (two sites); Keighley 
li9.0; Perry Bar, 18.0 (five ’ sites) ; 
iknall Torkard, 17.0; Royal Leaming- 


iSpa B., 16.78 (two sites); Cleator 
ir, 14.6; Brentford, 13.50; Seaton 
wal, 12.0; Kenilworth, 12.0; Filey, 


8 (two sites) ;. Bexhill, 11.42 ; Baldock, 
|; Sheffield C.B., 10.0; Lewisham 
tes.50; Higham’ Ferrers B:, 8.55; 


mes B., 3.66; Congleton B., 1.68; 
¢quay, 1.20; Surbiton, 0.56; Stow- 
‘ket, — (two sites); Holywell U.D. — 
i site); Malton U.D., — (one site) ; 


ibridgeworth U.D., — (one site) ; total, 
7. 

lural.—St. Ives, 58.50 (twenty sites) ; 
dngton, 52.59 (five sites); Eastington, 
-one site); Bingham, 35.05 (five sites) ; 
'peth, 25.63 (seventeen sites); New- 
Wy, 15.92 (fifteen sites); Havant, 14.55 
leen sites) ; Havant, — (one site) ; Don- 
ler, 14.0; Warmley, 11.95; Chapel-en- 
‘rith, 9.25 (three sites); Stroud, 6.50; 
itingford, 3.70; Erpingham, 2.0 (two 
sy Eaton Socon, 1.660; Swansea, — 
i: sites) ; Hawarden, — (one site) ; total, 
5.30. 

chemes Approved.—The site schemes 
jroved during the week numbered 
inty-three, bringing the total number of 
vh schemes approved to 435, represent- 
17,163 acres. The twenty-three schemes 
je as follows: 

Irban.—Aberdare, 30.80 (two sites) ; 
trrow-on-the-Hill, 19.0; Coalville, 17.79 
(9 sites) ; Alton, 11.69; Mansfield Wood+ 
lise, 10.0; Chippenham B., 8.22; 
‘chester B;, 6.37; Higham Ferrers Bis 
5; Neath Town, 4.70; Totnes B., 3.66; 
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Thurmaston, 3.26 
1.25 Newquay, 
total, 124.05. 

Rural.—Langport, 8.86; Hungerford, 
5.77; Luton, 3,24; Yeovil, 2.72 (two sites) ; 
Horsham, 1.0; total, 21.59. 

Lay-outs. 

Thirteen local authorities submitted 
during the week lay-out schemes, bringing 
the total number of such schemes sub- 
mitted tc The thirteen schemes were 
as follows: 


(two sites) ; Brackley B., 
1.20; Surbiton, 0.56; 
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Urban.—Clay Cross, Cleator Moor, 
Dewsbury C.B., Ealing B., Irlam, 
Leicester C.B., Rhondda, Saltash B., 


Stockton-on-Tees B., Stroud, Swindon B. 
Rural.—East Stow, Lanchester. 
Schemes Approved.—T he lay-out- 

schemes approved numbered three, bring- 

ing the total number of such schemes ap- 
proved to ninety-two. The three schemes 
were as follows: 

Urban.—Linthwaite. 

Rural.—Yeovil (two sites). 

House Plans. 

Schemes Submitted. — House plan 
schemes were submitted during the week 
by seven local authorities, representing 
1,455 houses, and bringing the total num- 
ber of schemes submitted to 155, represent- 
ing 10,651 houses. 


PROPOSED NEW GOVERNMENT 
BUILDINGS. 


In the House of Commons, on May 15, 
the Standing Committee to whom has been 
referred the consideration of the Civil 
Service Estimates, resumed the considera- 
tion of the estimate of £525,000 for the re- 
building of the General Post Office. 

Mr. Illingworth (Postmaster-General) 
stated itthat the building which was to be 
erected was wanted for the Accountant- 
General’s’ Department, which was now 
scattered! up and down London. Its staff 
of 3,000 people was housed at present in 
nine separate buildings. It was not pro- 
posed that the building should cover the 
whole of the vacant site, which had been 
valued at £550,000. The City of London 
wanted part for street widening, and for 
this purpose they were prepared to pay 
£120,000. It was necessary that this 
building should be put up with the least 
possible delay. 

Colonel Bowles said he recalled 
magnificent old building, and_ he 
anxious to know whether the buildings 
would be worthy of one of the most valu- 
able sites'in London. 

Mr. Illingworth said he had seen the 
plans, and, although not responsible for 
them, he considered the building suitable 
to the district, and a credit to the site. 
They would be built of stone. 

Sit A. Mond (First Commissioner of 
Works), explaining the increase in the 
estimates, said bricks had got up from 25s. 
to gos. per 1,000 ; one item of material had 
increased. by 187 per cent., cement 98 per 
cent., timber 160 per cent., electric light 
installation roo per cent., and labour 100 
per cent. 

The vote was agreed to. 

On the vote of £736,700 for the Ministry 
of Labour, Employment Exchange, and 
Insurance Buildings in Great Britain, a 
discussion was raised on the item of 
£164,200 for new works, alterations, addi- 
tions, etc. 

Sir A. Mond said a large programme 
which had been put forward had been 
postponed, and the whole question of the 
future of the Labour Exchanges was under 
investigation. He was able, therefore, 
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himself to move a reduction of the total 
vote by £100,000. 

This reduction was agreed to. 

A reduction of £50,000 on the new works 
vote was moved by Major Newman, who 
objected to the enormous increase in the 
cost of the housing accommodation of the 
Labour Ministry. Progress was reported 
on the understanding that the Minister of 
Labour or a representative should be in- 
vited to attend the next meeting and give 


a statemenit as to the increased cost. 


fWhile, as observed in our Editorial 
Notes and Comments, it is good to hear 
of this extensive renewal of building acti- 
vity, there is an aspect of the matter that 
is much less propitious. We certainly 
share the anxiety exnressed by Colonel 
Bowles as to whether the buildings for the 
Post Office will be worthy of their magnifi- 
cent site, and Mr. Illingworth’s reply on 
this point was by no means reassuring. 
We gather from it that the designs have 
been prepared officially. Clearly they 
should have been obtained in an open 
competition.—Eps. A.].| 


GARDEN CITIES AND TOWN 


PLANNING ASSOCIATION. 


Mr. Cecil Harmsworth, M.P., Under- 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
presided last week at a largely attended 
luncheon at the Holborn Restaurant in 
the honour of Mr. Ewart G. Culpin, for 
the past fourteen years General Secretary 
of the Garden Cities and Town Planning 
Association. The occasion was a presenta- 
tion to Mr. Culpin in recognition of his 
services to the housing and town planning 
movement on his leaving the association 
to take up professional advisory work in 
housing and town planning. 

Mr. Harmsworth warmly eulogised the 
work of Mr..Culpin' as secretary of the 
movement from its early obscurity to its 
present position of a world force. Its suc- 
cess was largely due to Mr. Culpin, who 
had brought to it what might be called a 
religious fervour and enthusiasm. From 
his close personal connection with him he 
knew that no more devoted or capable 
exponent could have been found. Mr. 
Culpin had organised tours and visits on 
the Continent, in America, and in Austra- 
lasia, and if to-day Mr. Howard's prin- 
ciples found world-wide acceptation it was 
because of Mr. Culpin’s advocacy. He 
expressed the most cordial wishes of that 
body individually and as a whole for his 
further success in his own special sphere 
as the leading expert on housing matters, 


not merely here but internationally. Mr. 
Ebenezer Howard followed. He thought, 
perhaps, the greatest of Mr. Culpin’s 


achievements was the founding of the 
International Association, which contained 
the germs of unknown good to the world. 
He welcomed Mr. Culpin’s change of work 
as the natural sequence of his acknow- 
ledged position as an authority upon 
matters of housing and town planning. 
Mr. Harmsworth presented Mr. Culpin 
with an album containing views of the 
various garden cities and garden suburb 
schemes with which he had been connected 
and also a purse of money. 

In reply, Mr. Culpin said the work had 
always been a vocation rather than a 
labour, lightened and made a pleasure by 
the unfailing goodwill and assistance of 
the members of the association. He was 
lad to be able now to carry into effect the 
principles they had so often discussed 
together. He warmly thanked them alk 
for their goodwill and their gifts. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


“Civilisation and Architecture.” 

Sirs,—Certain statements in the article 
on “Civilisation and Architecture” in the 
issue of the Journal dated April 30 should 
not go unrefuted. Mention is made. of 
“the overthrow of Rome in the fourth 
century,” but this did not occur until the 
fifth century. The emperor Theodosius, 
who reigned from 379 to 395, united the 
eastern, and western portions of the 
Empire under his rule, and his successor, 
Honorius, who left Rome for Ravenna, 
had reigned fifteen years before the plun- 
dering of Rome by the Goths took place. 

It would be well if the writer of the 
article read 1 Cor. xi. 29. In’ St. Augus- 
tine’s Confessions, which were written 
about the close of the fourth century, are 
found the words: “ . She begged that 
we would remember her before Thy altar, 
.» whence, as she knew, is dispensed 
that Holy Victim, whereby the handwriting 
that was against us is blotted out... .” 

It is probable that Romanesque should 
be substituted for “Roman” in the third 
word of the quotation from M. Dieulafoy’s 
work. 

That movement, to which has been 
given the misnomer of _ Reformation, 
retarded the development of true Renais- 
sance architecture in England. The re- 
fined work of the Italians employed here 
in Henry VIII.’s time was supplanted 
later by that of the Dutch and Germans, 
who designed in a coarse manner, and it 
was only when Inigo Jones, who lived in 
communion with the Holy See, made a 
return to Italian models that the English 
Renaissance in architecture was brought 
back to the right path. M. R. La S.-K. 

[This letter has been forwarded to the 
writer of the article, who sends the follow- 
ing reply: 

““Rome had lost her exclusive position 
in the Empire; the realms she had con- 
quered no longer in any real sense 
belonged to her.. Rome had become an 
unsuitable residence for the head of the 
Empire.’ (Professor A. J. Grant.) This 
situation and the causes, internal and 
external, which led to it, I characterised as 
the overthrow of Rome and not the sack of 
the city by Alaric, a subsequent event in 
the chain. I think the context makes this 
clear. . The error of writing Roman for 
Romanesque I am glad to take this oppor- 
tunity of correcting.—THE WRITER OF 
THE ARTICLE.” ] 

The RJI.B.A. Elections. 

SIRS,—In view of the imminence of the 
R.I.B.A, elections of - the Council and 
Standing Committees, it behoves the elec- 
torate to scan with care the list of attend- 
ances published in the current number of 
the ‘‘ R.I.B.A, Journal.” 

In a few cases (applying, by the way, 
practically only to the Associate class) 
members have been absent owing to their 
service with the Forces, and this, of 
course, is sufficient reason for their non- 
attendance. Leaving out deceased .mem- 
bers and presidents of allied societies who 
are ex-officio members of Council, the fol- 
lowing represents the attendances :— 

Att.ex. Att. not ex. 


soZ% of sof of 
; R Meztings, Meetings. 
Gouncil, i 2itc eee II sya” Bia) 
Literature Standing 
Committee  .).0...5 SS aacer eke 
Art Standing Committee 6  ... i4 
Science Standing Com- 
MPIDULULEE Se | rye eee ee 7 12 
Practice Standing Com- 
INUCLES “ Y Feeah eRe eee II 10 
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Art, science, and literature particularly 
appear to be of little interest to the execu- 
tive of the Institute, the attendance regis- 
tered at these meetings being truly 
lamentable. 

It is regrettable that the Council con- 
tinue to include on their house list names 
of members who absolutely ignore the 
work of the Institute, and the general 
body should take advantage of election 
time to throw out all these drones. 

It is recommended, therefore, that the 
members of the Royal Institute when 
registering their votes should do so with 
the list of attendances before them. Regu- 
lations should be made that an attend- 
ance at less than 50 per cent. of the meet- 
ings should automatically debar a member 
from serving on the council or commit- 
tees for three years, unless, of course, 
arising from circumstances over which he 
has no control. “AGE QUOD AGIS.” 


ENQUIRY ANSWERED. 


A.R.I.B.A. (Golders Green) writes: “I 
should be very glad if you could give me a 
definite opinion or references to any deci- 
sion on the following point, viz.: Does the 
clause in an ordinary form of agreement 
between landlord and tenant to the effect 
that ‘the tenant agrees to keep the inside 
of the said premises, including glass in 
windows and all internal fittings and fix- 
tures in good and tenantable repair during 
the tenancy, and so deliver up the same at 
the end thereof, fair wear and tear being 
allowed and damage by accidental fire 
being excepted,’ include making good the 
damage done as the result of a burst waiter 
pipe? — I*would point out that the house 
has been occupied by the present tenant for 
four and a half years, during which time 
the landlord has been put to no expense 
Whatever, and now that a burst pipe has 
occurred and damaged a ceiling and 
several wall papers, the landlord refuses 
to make good the damage dione, and has 
informed the tenant that under the above 
clause in the agreement he (the tenant) is 
alone responsible.” 

—Undoubtedly the landlord is right in 
his contention. The tenant hired the 
house in its then present condition, and 
has undertaken to keen it in order inter- 
nally so long as he holds it. In the 
absence of an express covenant to do so, no 
landlord (of a house of this class) meed do 
any repairs at all. ase ts 


COMING EVENTS. 


THURSDAY, May 22. 

The Society of Architects, 28, Bedford 
Square, W.C.1. Paper on “The Train- 
ing of the French Architectural Student at 
the Ecole des Beaux Arts.” By “Arthur 
Davis, Patron of the Beaux Arts Atelier. 
8 p.m. 


The Concrete Institute, Denison House, 


Westminster,. S.W.1.— Tenth annual 
general meeting. Paper by- Professor 


P. G. H. Boswell, D.Se., om: “The 
Geology of Aggregates and Sands” 
(lantern). 

‘Alhambra’ Theatre, Leicester-square, 


3 p.m. Mr. Raymond Unwin, F.R.I.B.A., 
on “Housing Schemes at Letchworth, 
Hampstead, Well Hall, and Gretna.” 
Tickets, 3, Gray’s Inn Place, W.C. 
SATURDAY, MAY 24, 


Close of the Exhibition of Cottage 
Furniture at the L.C.C. Shoreditch Tech- 
nical Institute, Pitfield Street, N.1. 
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EXHIBITION OF WAR MEMORIA) 
AT THE VICTORIA AND > 
ALBERT MUSEUM. | 


The first section of the Exhibition | 
War Memorials will shortly be held int 
Victoria and Albert Museum. This ex. 
bition is being organised under t! 
auspices of the Royal Academy W. 
Memorials Committee, with the CO-ope) 
tion of the staff of the Museum and th 
of the British Institute of Industrial A 
In addition to memorials of the pi 
(mainly from the Museum collection 
this exhibition will include example: 
selected by the committee—of memori: 
executed in recent times by deceased a) 
living artists. It is hoped to cover eve 
category of decorative art and craft wi 
which memorials might be concerne 
not with the view of providing desig 
which mav be copied or slavishly repeate 
but rather of guiding the taste of ¢) 
public in the selection of suitable desig 
and of qualified artists; the intention. 
also to suggest the various forms whi 
memorials may suitably take. Speci 
sections will be devoted! to lettering ai 
the literary form of inscriptions. | 

It should be understood that the repr 
sentative exhibition of projected desig: 
is reserved for the October exhibition | 
the Royal Academy, but designs for de 
nite memorials already in hand, or aho 
to be executed, will also be admissible f; 
the Museum Exhibition. : 

A bureau of information will be set 1 
for supplying visitors and applicants wi 
information regarding memorials, artist 
and craftsmen; a_ special selection « 
books and photographs will be availab 
in the Museum Library for consultation. 

In view of the great importance of tl 
subject, the committee trust that antis 
and craftsmen, and; all those who have ; 
heart the interests of British art, will len 
their aid in making this exhibition ful 
its purpose, not only by actual contrih 
tion of material, but by communicatin 
information and suggestions as to appr 
priate designs. | 

Works in any class of art or craft whic 
may be suitable for memorials, e.g., com’ 
plete works in sculpture or architectur 
crosses, decorative paintings or tablet: 
brasses, stained glass, rolls of honour i 
vellum, etc., tapestry, embroidery, woul 
be admissible for selection by the com 
mittee. But, asa general rule, space wi. 
not permit of the reception ef larg 
executed works; exhibits in such ease 
should mainly consist of models, designs 
or photographs. Each work or desig: 
must be accompanied by the name of th 
artist. Special. committees will be ap! 
pointed by the Royal Academy Committe: 
for selecting the exhibits from the work 
sent in. Schemes which are wholly 0} 
largely utilitarian would not come withi 
the scope of the exhibition. - The com 
mittee reserve the right to withhold any 

object from exhibition without giving then 
reason for so doing. i | 

All communications should be addressec 
to the Director, - Victoria and Albert 
Museum, and marked, “War Memorial: 
Exhibition,” and intending exhibitors: wil 
be sent forms and labels on application. 
It is hoped that the exhibition may be 
open towards the end of June. As the 
time is very short, it is important that all 
applications for forms should be sent in 
not later than May 3r. 

[We are glad to note that a special selec 
tion of books and photographs will be 
available for inspection.—Eps. A.J.] 
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| EXHIBITION OF - COTTAGE 
| FURNITURE. 


n exhibition of cottage furniture at the 
..C, Shoreditch Technical Institute 
pprises a complete set of furniture for 
‘yeroomed cottage, including a living- 
sn, parlour, and three bedrooms. As 
sas possible, the guiding principles in 
struction have been lightness with 
rngth, fitness for use, comfort, anid) ease 
snoving and cleaning. Consideration 
- also been given to the cost of produc- 
,. Non-essential details, such as a 
svice and pediment on the wardrobe, 
se been discarded, whilst wooden 
Ywer knobs and racks for mirrors have 
sa used in place of brass fittings. The 
/ting of the two bedroom sets has been 
ie by the students of the L.C.C. Brixton 
yool of Building, and is purely an 
seriment in the use of a medium which 
, long been neglected as a “ finish” for 
jaiture. The colours and the “combed ” 
terns suggest ‘a wide range of possible 
wlications of a simple process which 
ierto has been confined to poor imita- 
jis of oak or maple in graining. 
dving - room. — Types of 
jssers, and tables are shown. They are 
ined brown and polished. The chairs 
» made of birch, with thin wood nailed 
screwed on to the curved back and front 
ais to form a “drop” or concave seat. 
lis type of seat is strong, clean, and 
safortable. A loose cushion adds to the 
wnfort. The backs of the chairs are 
vied in design for the sake of experi- 
ant, the chief object being to suggest a 
sng, pleasant-looking chair, easy to 
ist and without too much of the 
‘itchen ’”’ brand about it. The table with 
» drawer, fitted with movable partitions, 
umodelled on the ordinary type, minus 
ty “turned” legs, and with a little more 
sipe to the top. The second table is a 
lle costlier in construction but more 
jeresting in design. A clock-case, a tip- 
t coalbox, and a bookcase complete the 
Ss 
Bedroom No. 1.—This may be called 
t best bedroom. The furniture is made 
i birch, kauri pine, and whitewood, and 
iquite suitable for oak construction. The 
\rdrobe can be dusted on the top anid 
t2 floor cleaned underneath. The panels 
of “ three-ply ” grooved into framing, 
<d the whole thing is light and easy to 
pve. The washstand has a piece of 
holeum fixed to the top, a splash curtain 
ir the back and a “tambour” shutter in 

jace of doors to the cupboard. The chest 
| drawers includes a cupboard with a 
‘ding rack for hats or bonnets. This 
‘pe of chest has been suggested as a 
‘eful article in a living-room where it is 
‘ual to have either a bureau or a chest of 
awers. The dressing-table has a wooden 
‘pport to the mirror in place of the screw 
mtre. The bedstead has the ordinary 
on fittings. This set has been left in 
e “white” but it could he stained, 
umted, enamelled, or polished in its 
“esent colour, according to desire. 
Bedroom No. 2.—This set has been 
ade in deal. The construction is 
pecially adapted for painted work, and, 
tough strong and firm, is cheaper. than 
se methods used in the first set. All the 
tticles stand up from the floor. The 
drmer washstand is a simple. alternative 
) the other.one with doors. The mirror 
_ hung to a frame fixed to the chest of 
tawers. Four colours have been used in 
le painting, although the combing can 
e done with two only. 
Bedroom No. 3.—This set is a little 


chairs, 
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smaller than the last-named. The ward- 
robe has one door only, and the wash- 
stand has a curtain. to the cupboard 
instead of two doors. The mirror on the 
chest of drawers is movable, and is sug- 
gested as an alternative to the ordinary 
type with scroll supports and centre-screw 
fitting. 

Parlour.—\t. is assumed that the small 
cottage parlour is to be a room for rest 
and quietude. .The two “easy” chairs 
with adjustable backs have been made to 
the lowest possible cost. 

All the furniture has been set out and 
made by the elder boys in the Technical 
Day School from designs prepared by Mr. 
P. A. Wells, head of the cabinet making 
department of the L.C.C.~ Shoreditch 
Technical Institute... The curtains, bed- 
spreads and chair cushions were prepared 
and made by girls in training under the 
supervision of Miss H. J. Plowright, Lady 
Superintendent of the Institute. 

Through the agency of the Design and 
Industries Association -the Council hias 
given permission for the designs to be 
used for commercial nurposes, on condi- 
tion that manufacturers name the source 
from which the designs are obtained. 


GLASGOW HOUSING AND 
HEALTH EXHIBITION. 


We are informed that excellent progress 
is being made with the arrangements for 
the Housing and Health Exhibition pro- 
moted by the Corporation of the City, of 
Glasgow, which is to be held in the Kelvin 
Hall of Industries, Glasgow, from Wednes- 
day, October 8, to Saturday, October 25. 
Accommodation’ for. stands is being 
quickly taken up, the success of the show 
being now a foregone conclusion. Great 
interest is being. taken in the enterprise by 
architects throughout the country, and 
there is little doubt that the various com- 
petitions, for which £6,000 is to be 
awarded in prizes and premiums, will 
evoke considerable enthusiasm. A sum of 
£4,000 will be given for the most meri- 
torious working plans, models, drawings, 
and descriptions submitted for: (a) Hous- 
ing proposals suitable for the require- 
ments of the industrial population within 
the city ; (b) the internal arrangements of 
fittings, equipments, and furnishings pro- 
posed for such buildings ; (c) proposal for 
renovation, reconstruction, and _— for 
removal of unsatisfactory or insanitary 
dwellings ; (d) a treatment of long lines of 
tenements in crowded streets, and pro- 
viding open spaces for children’s play- 
grounds ; (e) suggestions for the provision 
of temporary housing accommodation 
during period of renovation. 

The remaining £2,000 will be expended 
in the acquisition or the preparation of 
the following essential aids to the 
thorough investigation of housing in the 
city: (a) Contour relief models of the 
whole city of Glasgow and surrounding 
area, showing the natural elevation of the 
surface of the ground on both sides of the 
River Clyde, wide streets and buildings 
marked thereon: (b) sectional contour 
relief models of larger scale than the fore- 
going of the different sections of the city, 
and particularly of the congested and slum 
areas; (c) large scale coloured contour 
maps of the city area- prepared. from ordi- 
nary survey maps; (d). aerial photographs 
of the city, with the buildings therein as 
these are at present, and particularly of 
congested and slum areas. All competitive 
exhibits, models, maps, drawings, plans, 
photographs, etc., will be on view at the 
exhibition. 
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It has been decided by the Committee 
of the Glasgow Town Council, who are in 
charge of the arranmements, to invite 
representatives of all the local authorities 
throughout the country to the exhibition. 
The invitation is sure to be accepted by 
those public bodies directly interested in 


the housing question, and this should add 


to the importance of the enterprise. 


ARCHITECTS’ BENEVOLENT 
SOCIETY: 
The annual general meeting of the 


Architects’ Benevolent Society was held in 
the rooms of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects on the 14th inst., Mr. Henry T. 
Hare, the president, in the chair, and 
among those present were Sir Charles 
Nicholson (hon. sec.), and Mr. R. Dircks 
(secretary). 

After the President had read the annual 
report, which was adopted, the Council for 
the ensuing year of office was elected as 
follows: President, the President R.I.B.A. ; 
Vice-President, Mr. Reginald St. Aubyn 
Roumieu; ordinary members, Messrs. 
Edwin T. Hall, Henry Lovegrove, Sir 
Ernest George, Osborne C. Hills, H. D. 


Searles Wood, Sydney Perks, Arthur 
Crow, George Hubbard, Tee ee Collewtt. 
Banister F. Fletcher. Campbell Jones, 


E. C. P. Monson, Herbert Shepherd, E. J. 
Sadgrove (representative of the Society of 
Architects). 

A cordia’ vote of thanks was passed to 
Mr. Hilton Nash for his services as hon. 
treasurer. A similar vote of thanks was 
passed to Sir Charles Nicholson as Hon. 
Secretary, and both gentlemen were re- 
elected to their respective offices for the 
new session. A vote of thanks was also ac- 
corded to the hon. auditors, Mr. Herbert 
Shepherd and Mr. W. Henry White. 


COMPETITIONS. 
RJI.B.A. Notice to Architects. 

The R.1.B.A. Competitions Committee 
warn members against taking part in 
limited’ competitions which involve ' the 
spending of public money where the condi- 
tions do not accord with the R.I.B.A. 
Regulations for Architectural Competi- 
tions. The corgmittee consider it to be 
the duty of members, in the interests of 
the profession, i forward to the Secretary 
R.I.B.A. in such cases a copy. of the con- 
ditions without delay in order thiat action 
may be taken to get irregular conditions 
put into proper order. 

Ruislip Housing Competition. 

The R.I.B.A. Competitions Committee 
request architects who have been invited 
to compete in the above competition to 
withhold work upon their designs until the 
conditions have been brought into confor- 
mitv with the R.I.B.A. Regulations for 
Architectural Competitions. 

Members of the Society of Architects 
are requested not to take part in this com- 
petition, or to withhold their designs until 
they are notified that the conditions have 
been amended to conform to the regula- 
tions adopted by the Society. 

May 30.—Buxton Memorial. 

The local committee of the Buxton War 
Memorial invite designs for architects and 
others for a suitable memorial to take the 
form of a monument, not to exceed £500 
and, £1,000. respectively, inclusive of plac- 
ing into position on site chosen. Designs 
and. prices to be lodged with Mr. J. M. 
Scott, hon. secretary, Information Bureau, 
Buxton, by May 30. 


Resumption of Practice. 
Mr. F. W.. Skipper has -resumed his 
practice as an architect and surveyor at 
55, London Street, Norwich. 


St. George’s Hospital Rebuilding. 

It was stated at the annual meeting of 
the Governors of St. George’s Hospital on 
May 15 that the proposal to sell the hos- 
pital and rebuild elsewhere, made before 
the commencement of the war, had been 
abandoned, and a decision come to to re- 
build the hospital on the present site. 


Industrial Conferences. 

A series of conferences on industrial 
questions at the House of Commons under 
the auspices of what is known as the In- 
dustrial Group, were begun last Monday. 
In these conferences consideration will be 
given to various important questions re- 
lating to industrial and commercial matters 
which are now before the House. 

Conversions into Flats. 

Such is the pressure on housing accom- 
modation all over London, says a_ well- 
informed writer in the ‘‘ Daily Telegraph,” 
that those people who are able to secure 
large houses and the labour and material 
to turn them into flats are doubtless em- 
barking on a sound paying proposition. A 
certain amount of this work of conversion 
is already in hand, and it is evident that 
there is more to follow. 


Parliamentary War Memortals. 

The memorial to members of Parlia- 
ment, which is being executed by Mr. 
Bertram Mackennal, R.A., and is to be 
placed in Westminster Hall, is of Gothic 
design, to accord with the existing screen 
against which it is to be placed. It will be 
22 ft. high and 1oft. wide. The central 
figure will be Eternity standing under a 
Gothic arch, around which will be 
grouped the patron saints of the four king- 
doms. A statement that this. memorial 
is a memorial to members of both Houses 
of Parliament is not quite accurate. Only 
a limited number of members of the 
House of Lords subscribed to the West- 
minster Hall memorial, and the Peers 
decided subsequently to erect a memorial 
of their own to the Peers and sons of Peers 
who have fallen in the war in the Royal 
Gallery of the House of Lords. 


Rembrandts for the Louvre. 

The veteran painter M. Léon Bonnat, 
Director of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, has 
presented to.the Louvre a rich eighteenth- 
century album containing ninety’ Rem- 
brandt drawings. Many years ago (says 
“The. Times’’ Paris correspondent) he 
purchased the album from an English 
collector. It then contained forty draw- 
ings or sketches, to which M. Bonnat has 
since added fifty others, collected patiently 
one by one. The interest in the collection 
will be obvious when it is mentioned that 
the collection contains sketches for the 
famous “Night Watch.” studies of Rem- 
brandt’s wife and mother, and some admi- 
rable landscapes. 


Council Workers’ Hours. 

At a meeting of the Joint Industrial 
Council for Local Authorities’ Non- 
Trading Services (Manual Workers) 
(England and Wales) the following resolu- 
tion on maximum hours of work was 
unanimously adopted: “That it be a re- 
commendation to all local authorities that 
the working week for day men and women 
(manual workers) in non-trading depart- 
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ments shall not be more than forty-seven 
hours, exclusive of meal times. That any 
change in hours implied by this resolution 
shall not entail any loss of pay. That this 
resolution shall come into operation as 
and from the last pay-day. in May. That 
the question of a one or two break day be 
left for local settlement. Thiat in no case 
where a smaller number of hours are 
worked shill that number be increased.” 


War Use of Museums and Hotels. 

In the House of Commons on May 13, on 
a motion for adjournment, Lieut.-Colonel 
Sir S. Hoare called attention to the con- 
tinued occupation of the London museums 
and art galleries by staffs of Government 
Departments. The First Commissioner 
of Works (Sir A. Mond) admitted that 
staffs had been little diminished-since the 
armistice. One of his difficulties in trying 
to deal’ with the situation was that when 
one department came to an end a new 
department sprang up to take its place. He 
mentioned that the staff of the Ministry of 
Pensions had been increased by 5,000 to 
deal with the increased work arising out of 
the demobilisation of the army. The prin- 
ciple upon which he was proceeding was to 
evacuate hotels first and museums and’”art 
galleries next. 

Architectural Appointments. 

Messrs. Bettington and Son, Palace 
Chambers, Hereford, have been appointed 
architects to the Leominster Rural Dis- 
trict Council, Herefordshire. 

Mr. James Kerr, architect, Lanark, is 
planning the housing scheme for Sanqu- 
har Town Council; and at Buckhaven. 
Mr. G. Charles Campbell, Methil, is archi- 
tect for the Town Council. For Buck- 
haven (Fifeshire), the erection of 250 
houses at a cost of £100,000 is contem- 
plated. There are large new coal mines 
in. the vicinity. For Leven, Fife, the 
architects are Mr. A. C. Dewar and Mr. 
A. D. Haxton, and they are preparing 
plans for the Local Government Board. 
Mr. H. A. Newman, Cupar, has-been 
appointed architect under the housing 
scheme for Alloa. 


Acquisition of Land Bill. 


In the House of Commons on May yz, 
Mr. H. A. L. Fisher, resuming the 
adjourned debate on the financial resolu- 
tion of the Acquisition of Land (Assess- 
ment of Compensation) Bill, said the 
Government had ordered a White Paper 
containine all the facts and figures to be 
printed and circulated to members of the 
House on the subject. It was proposed 
that eight valuers should be appointed 
under the Bill and that they should receive 
a salary of £3,000 per annum. Sir Donald 
Maclean questioned whether, as the White 
Paper referred to had not been circulated, 


it was advisable to proceed with the reso- 


lution.. Mr. Fisher, in reply to ‘a further 
question, said that the terms of employ- 
ment of these valuers would be a matter 
for discussion when dealing with the Bill 
itself. All that arose out of the financial 
resolution was- £3,000 multiplied by eight. 
The question was then farther adjourned. 


A Chemical School for Cambridge. 

At a meeting of the Senate of Cambridge 
University last week the Vice-Chancellor 
read the following extracts from a letter 
from Mr. R.'Waley Cohen, of St. Helens 
Court, Great. St. Helens, London :-— It 
has. been an immense pleasure to me to be 
able to write to Professor Pope and tell him 
that the British oil companies have agreed 
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when it arose.—The report was agreed to 
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to join together in a scheme for endow} 
a chemical school at Cambridge, 7 
Burmah Oil Company have agreed to « 
tribute £50,000; the -Anglo-Persian ( 
Company, £50,000; the Anglo-Saxon Pet 
leum Company, £50,000; and Lord Co! 
dray and the Hon. Clive Pearson betwe 
them £50,000, making the total of £200, 
which is required. Mr. Deterding, w 
has taken a very great interest jn ; 
scheme from the beginning, has offered 

5200,000 into guineas by addi 


make the £ 
a personal contribution of his own 
£10,000.’’ The Vice-Chancellor express 
the thanks of the University for this m 
magnificent gift. Mr. Cohen is a me 
ber of the Cambridge Appointments Boa; 
and is one of the largest employers of Ca; 
bridge talent. ' 


GOVERNMENT OFFICES IN TE 
PARKS. | 


In the House of Commons on May } 
on the Report of Supply voted in Star 
ing Committee, on the vote for the Roy 
Parks and Gardens, Mr. Hogge asked ¢ 
First Commissioner of Works when t 
public parks were again to be free for 
pleasure of .the public and when ¢ 
utilitarian and hideous buildings whi 
had been set up in some of them were 
be removed, He particularly instanced ¢ 
case of St. James’s Park, in the heart , 
and one of the most beautiful in, Londo 
—Sir D. Maclean asked whether pla 
had been formed by the Office of Wor 
for the disposal of the material that wou 
be available when -the buildings we 
cleared away with the view to getting tl 
market value for it. They had hea 
that the Minisiry of Shipping was to | 
removed from St. James’s Park, and | 
asked what steps had been taken for tl 
removal of the material.—Sir A, Mon 
First Commissioner of Works, admitt: 
that the question was important, but sa 
that, unfortunately, he could say ve 
little on it. The question of dealing wi 
contracts was still very difficult, and | 
was difficult, therefore, to contempla 
when the temporary buildings in tl 
parks would be dealt with. What he he 
done up to the present was as far as po 
sible to induce the military authorities — 
clear out their no longer needed work 
He had been endeavouring to get them © 
free Kensington ‘Gardens of the Camo: 
lage School and to restore it to its pristir 
beauty. He was also in communiecatic 
with the War Office about the militar 
operations in Richmond Parl, and als 
with regard to Regent’s Park, which we 
largely occupied by the Army Post Offic 
and the Aeroplane Department. But eve 
now they were so pressed for accommodé 
tion that he had reluctantly been com 
pelled to erect more huts in Regent 
Park. If it would give any comfort h 
would say that they were making plan 
which would enable them to clear out 
number of the large: staffs from Centre 
London to the periphery, and as th 
schemes: matured he hoped to get all th 
departments housed there. But. he coul) 
not give a-date; it would be useless t' 
expect any substantial- progress with th 
buildings this year. The question © 
material had not come up. It was a ques 
tion whether he would have to deal wit! 
it or whether it would be a matter fo 
the Ministry of Supply. From analog) 
of what had happened he would say tha’ 
the Ministry of Supply would probably bi 
the authority to deal with the questior 
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The Revised Scale of 


THE R.1B.A~ has been hitherto undoubtedly a 
conservative body. Doubtless this attitude has 
| had a steadying influence even in the days of 
ildest Neo-Gothic Komanticism, but qualities that 
tay have been virtuous half a century ago are not even 
espectable at the present time, when every criter1on 
nd new standards of value are being set up. 
The Institute, however, appears to be realising that 
ew combinations are being made, new methods are 
1 the air, and that things social and economic are not 
kely tc be as easy-going in the future as in the past. 

It is possibly due to these impalpable influences that 
he R.I.B.A. made a move the other day which, from 
ome points of view, is one of the most serious steps it 
as taken in recent years. 

The old 5 per cent. rate of remuneration has gone 
yy the board, and a minimum of 6 per cent. is to take 
splace. It was perhaps too much tto expect that the 
ecision upon this important question would be unant 
1ous, but there was a good majority in a fairly large 
1eeting. 

It was interesting, by the way, to study the attitude 
f various members present at the meeting. Votes 
vere given light-heartedly on both sides; truculence 
vas carefully modified, and bourgeois sat cheek by 
owl with hedging respectability, whilst many mem- 
lers were immersed in small details which were insig- 
aficant when compared with the somewhat tremen- 
lous matter at issue. 

_ This is not an exaggeration when it is realised that 
. definite step of trade, or shall we say professional, 
mionism was being made analogous to that taken by 
ur friends the plumber and his mate when they 
emand better pay per hour. 

_In both cases there 1s, rightly or wrongly, the same 
eeling that the old rate does not give sufficient oppor- 
unities for living. In \both cases the same economic 
wessure is found to be irksome; in both cases it 1S 
elt to be better that the demands should be made 
imitedly rather-than individually. 

Up to this point the analogy seems relevant and 
xact, but beyond this there are differences. 

_ The plumber knows very well that the community 


aust have good plumbing, and that there is no one 


0 do it but himself, that by withholding his services 
te can bring pressure to bear upon the community. 
_ In our present materialistic civilisation the architect 
—in common with poets, painters, dramatists, and 
ainisters of religion and others who supply services of 
. spiritual rather than of a material nature—cannot 
lo this; on the contrary, he often runs the risk of 
veing sweated or left in the lurch. 

To a considerable extent architects themselves are 
sponsible for the position in which they find them- 
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Professional Charges 


selves, as they have never taken any concerted and 
regular steps to educate the public about the nature 
ot their services. 

The public, therefore, hola architecture in light 
esteem, and regard payment for architectural services 
as a luxury rather than as a necessity. 

We forget, however, this was not always the case ; 
in fact, it is a point of view of comparativelv recent 
development.” In the eighteenth and the early 
days of the nineteenth centuries a fastidious aris 
tocracy were able to impose a sound architectural 
sense upon the community, which the later and less 
edugated plutocracy were unable to continue. In 
the democratic phase upon which we are entering 
there seems to be no one left ‘but the architect able to 
re-create a common architectural sense of values. 

But as a step towards establishing a new tradition 
as regards the fee; which architects think they ought 
to receive it is essential that the better education of the 
public should be undertaken. 

Undoubtedly this is ‘a matter for the R.I.B.A. and 
the allied societies, who might very well establish a 
strong. committee for propaganda, whereby, per 
chance, the Cimmerian darkness of the masses of this 
country may be enlightened. 

Further, it is of quite as great importance that the 
profession do’stand with a united front, or 6 per cent. 
will be a dead letter. 

The social and economic sense of the present-day 
architect is no more advanced than that of the 
engineer and cotton operative of fifty years ago, when 
for lack of coherence among themselves and adherence 
to an ideal their attempt to raise their standard of life 
was a failure. 

It is probably a pity that the operation of the new 
scale of charges was not delayed for twelve months, 
as was suggested at the meeting. during which the 
internal situation could have been solidified by obtain- 
ing the adhesion of the minority, who do not see eye 
to eye with the majority, for however much the 
middle-class architect may shrink from working-class 
methods, it is undoubtedly true that when once trade- 
union principles have ‘been adopted, the existence of 
the blackleg in any number is fatal. “is 

Loyalty to the aspirations and ideals of the majority 
is the only way to success. If, however, it 1s suggested 
that no adoption of trade-union principles is contem- 


plated, then the new scale of professional charges will - 


descend to the level of amere pious opinion, and many 
architects may be able to congratulate themselves in 
the future upon the amount of work they have, which 
has been obtained possibly because they have no 
scruple in undercutting their fellows. 

VERNON CROMPTON. 
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Notes and Comments 


The Housing Bill: Effect of Amendments. 


HE Committee stage is often deadly to a Bill that 
has passed its second reading without material 
alteration. Bills have been known to come 

through Committee in such a deplorable condition that 
their former friends refused to recognise them. The 
Housing Bill seems to have got through the ordeal 
without much detriment. The schemes for new houses 
must specify the average number per acre. [he terms 
of financial assistance already announced have been 
incorporated in the Bill. The compensation payable 
for slum property compulsorily acquired is to be 
reduced where rehousing on the site is necessary, and 
the amended Bill apportions the reduction among all 
the owners of slum property in the area cleared. 
Housing authorities are empowered to sell as well as 
to lease both land and houses, and the land may be 
used either for the erection of working-class dwellings 
or for general development as a ‘building estate, e.g. 
by a public utility society. Further, local authorities 
are empowered, with the consent of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, to contract for the purchase or lease of 
working-class houses built or to be built. The clause 
dealing with tenement houses has been extended and 
remodelled, and, in particular, it prescribes a high 
standard of sanitary and domestic accommodation for 
each family. and is designed generally to secure the 
primary conditions of health, decency, and safety in 
such houses. The clause enables existing houses 
occupied by more than one family to be regulated in 
these respects, and the conversion of single houses into 
tenement houses to be controlled. Some of the new 
clauses added to the Housing Bill considerably 
increase its effectiveness. Any necessary relaxation 
of leases in connection with the conversion of larger 
houses into several tenements may be authorised by 
the County Court, where, in the opinion of the local 
authority, changes in the character of a neighbourhood 
make this desirable. As an emergency provision 
power is given to local authorities during the next two 
years, subject to safeguards, to consent to the erection 
of buildings in accordance with plans approved by the 
Board, notwithstanding the local by-laws. Where the 
local authority refuse consent an appeal may be made 
to the Local Government Board. ‘This clause extends 
the provision originally in the Bill as to the relaxation 
of restrictive by laws. Loans may be granted by local 
authorities to owners wishing to reconstruct, enlarge, 
or improve their houses so as to make them suitable 
working-class dwellings, up to a maximum of half the 
value of the property mortgaged for the purpose of the 
loan; and ‘the amount which the Public Works Loan 
Commissioners may lend to private persons for erect- 
ing working-class dwellings is increased to 75 per cent. 
of the value of their property.’ The disadvantages of 
concurrent jurisdiction in London between the L.C.C. 


A GROUP OF COTTAGES NEAR: NEWPORT, MON. 


and the Borough Councils are dealt with by an alloca. 
tion of functions satisfactory to both sides. Lastly, twe 
important provisions have been added in regard te 
Town Planning. The first, which is immediately 
operative, enables the Local Government Board te 
require any local authority to submit a town-planning 
scheme and carry it out; and further enables the Boarc 
to authorise the County Council to act or themselves 
to act when the local authority fail. The second, the 
operation of which is deferred, makes it the duty of the 
Councils of all boroughs and urban districts with a 
population of 20,000 or upwards to submit within three 
years from January I, 1923, town-planning schemes foi 
their areas prescribing the main outlines of the future 
development of their area in accordance with regula 
tions to be made by the Central Authority. 


The R.I.B.A. Conference on the Building Industry : The Dawz 
of a Brighter Day. 

Foz many years this Journal has persistently advo: 
cated closer association and greater freedom of 
conference of all the units of which the great building 
industry is made up, and always we have insisted that 
the Royal Institute was the proper authority to 
inaugurate the new movement. We are therefore 
particularly gratified to record that the beginning 
which was made on May 20, when the Institute got 
together a.conference that was sufficiently representa- 
tive of “all the talents,’’ was rich in promise for the 
future solidarity of the constituent elements of the 
industry. Of the many papers read, there was hardly 
one that was not the product of special experience 
and shrewd reasoning. It was generally agreed (to 
quote the neatly phrased summary of the situation by 
Mr. E. J. Hill, the president of the Institute of 
Builders) “that our great industry cannot successfully 
cope with the large volume of work which the war has 
held uv, or with the large schemes of housing and 
extensions necessary, without more mutual co-opera- 
tion and a more sympathetic understanding by all 
concerned.” He thought that an effectual step towards 
that consummation would be some measure of inter- 
training between young architects and young builders 
—the former should do a little work at the bench, the 
latter should spend a short time in an architect’s office. 
This arrancement should be prolific of good, but it 
could only be systematically sustained by a joint con- 
sultative Board such as that resolved upon at. the 
conference. Extraordinary pressure on our space 
compels us to withhold for the moment any further 
comment on a movement that ought to inaugurate a 
new and prosperous era 1n the building industry. 

Limited Competitions. 


The limited competition may have merits. Save 
one, they are inconsp‘cuous. It certainly has serious 
disadvantages. They are very obvious. In an open 


WALTER ROSSER, M.S.A., ARCHITECT. 
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ypetition, the heartburning and grumbling insepar- 
» from rivalry may possibly begin with the 
jitions, gather force with the announcement of the 
.ssor’s name, and culminate in a crescendo of bitter 
» plaints when the awards are made known and it 1s 
ised that there are more blanks than prizes. Ina 
ted competition, the discontent begins instanter— 
-among the architects selected, but among those 
) have been fatuously left out, and thereby 
rived of even the melancholy consolation of finding 
‘nselves among the “also rans.’’ Now, the sole 
ng grace of the very invidious limited competi- 
-, in which six or a dozen men of mark are arbi- 
aly chosen, always by an incompetent committee, 
Jubmit competitive designs, is that the men invited 
-paid for their trouble, or receive at least enough to 
-nburse their outlay on tracing-cloth and postage. It 
‘n irresistible enticement when thrown into the same 
of the scale with the universal gambling instinct, 
. the sporting chance of giving one’s peers a beat- 
or (because of amarked defect in the taste of the 
assors) taking one from them. 


Science Buildings for Bangor University. 


\ Welsh correspondent of the “Liverpool Daily 
+” declares that bitter resentment has been aroused 
‘Wales by the invitation of “some half-dozen”’ 
thitects to submit designs for a block of science 
dings as an addition to Bangor University, the 
-evance being that not one of the men invited is a 
‘ishman. Thus we get a strong decoction of race 
ding in a cup that would have been sufficiently bitter 
vhout it; aloes added to quassia. Assuming that 
| charge is true, we do not see that the National 
‘roes’ Memorial Committee can have any possible 
jidow of a shade of excuse for ignoring Welsh 
shitects. According to the correspondent who 1s 
atilating this grievance, the case for the defence 1s 
‘iat there was no Welsh architect who had done such 
ik.’ In rejoinder, the correspondent takes up a 
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line of reasoning that is more cogent than relevant, 
delightful in the reminiscence, but dubious in the 
application. “If,” he says, “such an argument had 
always ‘been the principle of competitive architecture, 
Elmes would not have built St. George’s Hall, Scott 
would not have designed the Liverpool Cathedral. and 
the London County Council would have had to elimi- 
nate Knott from the list of competitors for their 
County Hall. These were all young men, but men 
of genius, whom the Memorial Committee would have 
bluntly denied even the opportunity of . showing 
whether they could design a block of buildings in 
harmony with the Bangor University edifice.” 


Open Competitions. 


That is not an argument for the invitation of Welsh 
architects. It is bigger and better than that—it is, 
constructively, a plea for open competition. Inc1- 
dentally, it- brings out the only virtues of open com- 
petition—that it discovers the young men who, but for 
such opportunities as came to Elmes and Scott and 
Knott, might have remained obscure—might never 
have had an opportunity of showing what it Was in 
them to do. On this ground, and for its comparative 
freedom from arbitrariness, we have always favoured 
the open competition as against the limited. Further, 
while admitting that art is cosmopolitan, and cannot 
Ibe bounded by the Usk, nor even by the Irish Sea, 
we must confess to considerable sympathy with 
national and even with local feeling. It is meet and 
coneruous that a Welshman should design a Welsh 
memorial building; and as for the insinuation that 
there are no Welsh architects equal to the occasion, we 
do not wonder that is is hotlv resented, seeing that 
there are no finer modern buildings in the kingdom 
than some that have been designed within recent 
years by architects who at least bear intensely Welsh 
names. We trust that it is not too late for the Bangor 
Committee to vary its policy in such a manner as at 
least to give Welsh architects a fair chance. 
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Housing from the Town Planner’s Point of View 


By PROFESSOR PATRICK ABERCROMBIE, M.A., F.R.1I-B.A. 


E are so used nowadays to the loose coupling 
together of housing and town planning, a 
practice which was first definitely established 

by the Housing and Town Planning Act, that it 1s 
useful occasionally to separate these two subjects and 
call to mind the fact that they are not different expres- 
sions or terms for the same thing. The Housing and 
Town Planning Act occasionally surprises people 
when they come to have a closer acquaintance with it, 
and discover that it really might just as well have been 
presented to Parliament as two separate bills; and it 
will be noted that several of the town-planning modifi- 
cations introduced in the Housing Bull at present 
before Parliament have only a remote connection with 
Housing. By this, of course, it is not meant to be 
suggested that town-planning is not concerned, as 
the chief, and ultimately its most important, function, 
with the improvement of the material existence of the 
inhabitants of a district, and that their houses or 
housing arrangements constitute a first charge upon 
the fund of improvements. But the converse by no 
means holds good—namely, that satisfactory and 
efficient housing alone means, as a result, satisfactory 
and efficient town-planning. 

It is nothing new to assert that a skeleton or outline 
scheme’ of town-planning should have preceded the 
gigantic housing activity which is about.to cover some 
50,000 acres with model houses, gardens, and local 
- playgrounds ; and it is melancholy to think how easy it 
would have been for the Reconstruction Ministry 
during the last two years of war to have got together 
the necessary material, in the form of a survey of 
national Resources and Deficiencies, upon which to 
base such a plan of national Development. By this 
means the first stage of this plan might have been in 
hand in time to influence the distribution of houses. 
The Ministry of Ways and Communications should 
have been already created, and should have had its 
traffic schemes for the whole country well advanced ; 
the Ministry of Health should have formulated a com- 
prehensive policy for the destruction of slums and for 
the adequate housing of the country in general; the 
Board of Trade should have been ready with’ its 
scheme for industrial expansion, founded on the loca- 
tion and distribution of electrical energy. If the pro- 
duction of such a gigantic national Development plan 
appeared likely to take too long, and to be in danger 


of delaying the production of houses, it might h. 
been quite possible to have issued an interim rep 
containing what might amount to a negative devel 
ment jplan. By this is meant a plan showing 
different districts (particularly those great conglom< 
tions of towns in the Clyde Valley, South Laneash 
the West Riding, South Wales, and round the me} 
polis) any areas which it would appear were not lik 
to be affected by these major lines of developme 
and which were therefore free to be used for hous 
and similar more local purposes. That this is not 
idle or far-fetched contention may be shown from 
actual example—namely, the Clyde Valleys] 
Ross Young, the well-known Scotch town-plann 
expert, recently illustrated a map in the “ Town P] 
ning Review,” showing what frontages to the Ch 
should be most stringently reserved for an imeyita 
expansion of ship-building yards, and he pointed | 
that, looked at without regard to these wider u; 
many such sites would appear to be admirable 
housing schemes. It is possible that energetic 2 
far-seeing local expert opinion may prevent sucl 
thing happening on the Clyde; but is it not likely th 
mutatis mutandis, in the absence of such warnn 
well-meaning local authorities may build admiral 
designed (and it must not be forgotten, terribly cost 
housing schemes on the sites of future collieries, wh 
‘when worked will cause the houses to’ tumble do 
through subsidence; or in charming valleys ‘lke | 
old Don Valley at Sheffield) which in a few yea 
time will be required for purely industrial purposi 
or, again, in such a way as to block some very nec 
sary main arterial road connection ? 

It is therefore not sufficient to insist that 1 
housing schemes, now about to be built, shall be me 
porated later in local town-planning schemes. 
obligatory town-planning were introduced, under | 
Housing Bill, though it would achieve nationa 
certain safeguards, and prevent the possibility of { 
speculative building, when it returns, returning W 
its old drawbacks, it could not be constructive enou 
or have a wide enough vision, provided that t 
schemes relied upon purely local knowledge in th 
production. 

The Minister of Ways and Communications, if 
is soon appointed, and if he gets to work withc 
delav. may be able to introduce some coherency 1 
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al planning, ‘but only along the lines of communica- 
-n, Though it may sound.a bold suggestion, there 
»uld be advantages in turning the Housing Commis- 
sners into Regional Development Commissioners, 
sd chareing them with the production of outline 
nemes of development for their districts in order 
at they may have some idea as to how the housing 
jemes, now (being prepared, were fitting into their 
2. 

No mention has been made of one of the most 1m- 
rtant objects which a general development plan 
wuld secure, and which is most likely to be lost sight 
by piece-meal housing scheme methods ; that is, the 
vision of open spaces other than the purely local 
nygrounds which housing schemes will presumably 
‘tain. A district such as South-East Lancashire 
ould have its combined park system framed on lines 
sgilar to those of the Metropolitan District of Boston, 
which thirty-eight separate local authorities partici- 
‘te. With wild moorland so accessible to many of 
2 least attractive of our industrial towns, it should be 
issible to schedule, at no great cost, a series of 
tural reserves and other open spaces which would 
‘sure healthy recreation and a suply of fresh air for 
ie growing population. The Housing:Commissioners 
‘ll already be able to see the effect on such a district 
the new housing schemes, and it would be only the 
‘xt natural step to schedule the future open spaces. 
nese latter, again, are intimately connected with the 
vening up of new traffic routes; the plan recently 
jepared by the Civic Survey for Greater London 
‘owed the inaccessibility to transport of very large 
ingues of land stretching towards the closely built up 
rt of London; there should therefore be a means of 
‘quiring parts of these at a moderate cost before the 
4nister of Communications raises the value of the 
nd by his system of new roads. 

Housing schemes, in a word, however gigantic they 
‘e, can only be looked upon as one side of national 
econstruction : and an endeavour should be made at 
iis late hour in the more industrial areas to look at 
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their provision from a regional as well as from a local 
and national political point of view. Nothing need be 
done that would delay the building of houses if the 
policy of the negative plan were adopted and if the 
Housing Commissioners were enabled to increase their 
operations and to take a regional town-planning, or 
development, point of view in considering the sites and 
disposition of the larger schemes. Further, the 
Minister for Ways and Communications should be 
appointed as soon as possible. and whether the supply 
of electrical energy is taken out of his hands or not he 
should be required to have so intimate a knowledge of 
the probable industrial development that he might 
prevent before it is too late mistakes in the location of 
housing schemes. 

Nothing has been said about the site planning of 
housing schemes themselves. This, which is frequently 
and erroneously termed town planning, is likely to 
attain a very high level in many of the schemes which 
are being prepared by first-rate experts. In many 
cases it will probably be sufficient for a site planning 
expert to lay out the land and give general advice on 
the house grouping. planning. and such-like matters, 
the carrving out of the scheme being Jeft to. local archi- 
tects. Indeed, with Mr. Raymond Unwin in supreme 
control of this side of the work, there should ‘be every 
probability of setting up throughout the country 
standards of suburban development which will become 
models for the future growth of our towns. But this 
site planning, of enormous imvortance as it is, must 
not be confounded with town planning, and it is in the 
wider aspects of the latter that there seems to be con- 
siderable danger of the housine schemes falling short 
of that degree of perfection which we all of us hope 
for in the new world that has been prophesied to come 
into existence at the close of the war. . 

[In complving with our request to write this article. 
Professor Abercrombie has, we are sure, made vet 
another considerable addition to his many valuable 
contributions towarcs the clearer understanding of 
the true inwardness of housing. ] 
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Avoidable Waste in Cottage and Small House Building: Wallin 


By PERCY J. WALDRAM, F.S.1. | 


HE walling of a small house is an item of the 
greatest concern to the designer at the present 
time. Bricks are the most scarce of all building 

materials, and substitutes for them, such as stone, cob, 
concrete, or slab work, are either expensive, unsatis- 
factory, or are comparatively new and untried. | 

Possibly a good deal might be done by reverting to 
the eminently sensible methods of the builders of the 
typically English frame houses, who also were short 
of bricks and found stone expensive. They concen- 
trated their loads on to a framework designed ad hoc, 
utilised the great weight-carrying capacity of posts 
driven into the ground, and formed the remainder of 
their walls as a weather-resisting skin of materials 
sufficiently non-conducting to insulate the interiors 
against ordinary changes of temperature. It is a 
significant fact that many of their houses, now several 
centuries old, are to-day comfortable residences. The 
structural details of their buildings might with advan- 
tage be studied at the present time. Our modern 
method of designing walls to carry loads indifferently 
well throughout their length, with continuous founda- 
tions, 1s essentially wasteful. 
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FIG. 1.—EFFECT OF SHAPE AND SIZE ON RATIO OF 
ENCLOSING WALLS TO SPACE ENCLOSED. 


But whatever be the system of walling adopted in a 
small house, it will always form a heavy item, account- 
ing probably for 30 per cent. to 40 per cent. of the 
total cost, and the /ength of walling required for a 
given plan is a matter of considerable importance. 

Every unnecessary foot run of brick walling means 
a foot run of extra trench digging, concrete, footings, 
damp course, facing and pointing, plastering, skirting. 
roofing eaves, and guttering in addition to the wall 
itself. The designer would therefore be well advised 
to recognise continually the fact that comparatively 
small differences in the main dimensions may affect 
very substantially the total run of walling required to 
enclose a given floor space. 

The arithmetical rule which governs the relationship 
between wall surface and space enclosed is simply that 
the more closely any rectangular enclosure approxt- 
mates to a square, and the larger its dimensions the 
shorter wrll be the length of wall required to enclose 
a given area. . 

Thus a square building with g in. walls, 20 ft. by 
20 ft. inside (Fig. 1), requires 83 ft. run of walling to 
enclose 400 square feet of floor space. But an oblong 
building 25 ft. by 16 ft. requires 85 ft. run of walling 
to enclose the same space. If the building were 28 ft. 
6 in. by 14 ft. (399 sq. ft.), 88 ft. run of walling would 
be required—an increase of over 6 per cent. 

Difference-of size is a factor in economy even more 
potent than difference of shape. For example, a 
square building Io ft. by ro ft. encloses 100 sq. ft., and 
requires 43 ft. run of 9 in. walling per square of floor- 
ing enclosed. But an oblong building 20 ft. by 10 ft., 
with 9 in. walls, in spite of its uneconomical shape, 
would require only 31 ft. 6 in. run of walling per square 
of flooring enclosed ; whilst a square building 20 ft. by 
20 ft., with 9 in. walls, requires 20 ft. 9 in., or less than 
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half that required to enclose the same area in a smal 
building of the same shape. 

It will be seen from Figs. 2 and 3 that even { 
obvious economic advantage of sharing a long pai 
wall between two adjoining houses is not sufficient 
overcome the loss due to shape and size. The econon 
advantage of party walls increases with the number 
houses in a terrace, but the arrangement shown 
Fig. 3 demands a greater length of walling per hor 
for the narrow-fronted houses, even when the leng 
of the terrace is extended indefinitely. 
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FIG. 2.—WALLING REQUIRED FOR BLOCKS OF TWO 
COTTAGES 400 SQ. FT. AREA. WIDE AND NARROW 
FRONTAGES, 


The question naturally arises as to why the lo 
narrow-fronted house should be so popular wi 
suburban builders, who are seldom guilty of econom 
errors. ‘! i — 

It is due primarily to the fact that only of late yea 
has it been recognised that the main lay-out of buildi 
land is a task calling for the highest possible ski 
engineering and architectural. Too often, in the past, 
has been regarded as a very simple matter well with 
the capacity of a totally unskilled vendor, a solicitor 
clerk, or at best an evening overtime job for son 
poorly paid draughtsman whose training and fitne 
for such work was probably commensurate with h 
salary. 

Opportunities of saving wasteful frontage were los 
and local by-laws demanded roads of a uniform at 
often unnecessary width and construction, irrespecti 
of the probable.or possible traffic, thus increasing tl 
cost of development, and finally the cost of tl 
developed “estate ’’ was exploited up to its utmo 
pussible figure. 

As a result the speculating builder was faced wi 
the problem of securing adequate rental value fro 
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FIG. 3.—DEVELOPMENT OF 100 FT. FRONTAGE—WIDE 
AND NARROW FRONTAGES? | 
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ynecessarily expensive plots fronting on to unneces- 
wily expensive roads, and generally his best plan, 
jancially, was to crowd as many houses possible on 
,a given frontage. 

It is possible, tor instance, to build on a 1oo ft. plot 
uur houses, average 25 ft. frontage each, as in 
ig. 3. But in most cases it would be a more attrac- 
ve policy. monetarily, to get in six of an average 
ontage of 10 ft. 8 in. each. The first cost of each 
suse in walling would be higher for the same floor 
yace per house than in the larger fronted houses ; but 
ie floor space would probably be reducea. In any 
ise, each of the narrow-fronted houses would occupy 
ss of the expensive plot, and would be chargeable 
ith a smaller proportion of the heavy contingent 
ibility of road-making costs. It could therefore be 
jd for less, or let at a lower rental with the risk of 
smpties” spread over six possible lettings instead of 
ur. In consequence it would, in all probability, 
ypeal to a class of potential tenants more numerous 
1d more likely to be tempted to “buy” a leaschold 
suse without expert advice, clearly to the profit of the 
yeculator, although the desire to “ own ”’ a new house 
:a price which takes no account of the capitalised 
yst of compulsory repairs is by no means confined to 
jose who can only afford a low rent. 

The inconvenient and unhealthy narrow-fronted 
ouse, with its inevitable back addition, is not a cheap 
it a wasteful method of enclosing floor space. The 
aly conditions which give it a fictitious economic 
lyantage are extravagant road charges, building land 
alues unduly inflated up to the values of crowded 
‘eas, and the high cost of building by speculators on 
orrowed capital. 

Under the conditions of reasonably inexpensive 
uilding sites skilfully laid out with reasonable roads, 
ad contract building, it would have little or no 
sonomic advantage. A restriction upon the number 
fF houses to the acre would render it impossible, 
ecause the designer would then be free to plan with 
svard to structural economy, as distinct from return 
pon a speculative investment in expensive building 
nd. 

[Other articles, in which Mr. Waldram deals with 
stails of avoidable waste in cottage building, appear 
ithe Journals for February 12 (introductory), March 
yand April 2—the two latter dealing with extensive 
sonomies that could be effected by giving closer 
tention to roof design. | 


THE SUPPLEMENTARY PLATES. 


As this Special Housing issue of the Journal will no 
doubt come into the hands of many who are not yet 
counted among our regular readers, it may be useful 
to explain (what, however, is easy to infer) that the set 
of Supplementary Plates presented this week is not 
wholly typical of those which appear in an ordinary 
issue. Usually the subjects are much more varied ; the 
general aim being to show noteworthy examples of 
current or monumental architecture, British or foreign, 
or of architectural details, or of sculpture, ornamental 
ironwork, furniture, or other objects of architectural 
interest. These plates are issued loose in order that 
when a series is complete the plates in that series can 
be gathered into neat portfolios (supplied iby our 
publishers) for storage and study. Appropriately 
enough, though not with the pictorial effect of an ordi- 
nary set, our plates this week refer more or less closely 
to phases of housing design, not excepting Messrs. 
Richardson and Gill’s farmhouses at Dartmoor. (For 
brief description, see page 377.) For a description of 
Messrs. Dunn, Watson, and Curtis Green’s concrete- 
block-built cottages at Chepstow. see page 372. It 
may be added—still for the information of new 
readers—that a brief critical comment always accom- 
panies the plates to which it is appropriate. 


ANOTHER SPECIAL HOUSING NUMBER 
NEXT EWEEK: 


So great has been the interest shown in our 
announcement of a Special Housing issue, that we 
have received for it a superabundance of materials ; 
and, owing to the great pressure on our space, we have 
been compelled to hold over several valuable articles, 
many illustrations, and a large number of notes on 
materials, etc. Next week we shall incorporate as 
‘many as possible of these in a further Special Housing 
Number. We had announced that Professor Adshead 
would contribute a Foreword to the present issue ; but 
the Professor’s many engagements prevented the 
fulfilment of this project. Professor Adshead’s partner, 
however, Mr. S. C. Ramsey, kindly deputised for the 
head of the firm, contributing the admirable article on 
page 363. Our weekly “Architectural: Causerie’’ is 
among several regular features which this week have 
been temporarily suspended. 
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R.LB.A.: CONFERENCE ON THE CONDITION OF THE BUILDING INDUST) 


CONFERENCE to consider the pre- 
sent condition of the building indus- 
try was held on Tuesday, May 20, in the 
galleries of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, Conduit Street. Mr. Henry T. 
Hare, President of the Institute, presided, 
and delegates were present from the fol- 
lowing bodies and associations: The 
London County Council, Royal Institute 
of British Architects and its Allied 
Societies, Society of Architects, Surveyors’ 
Institution, London Chamber of Com- 
merce, Institute of Builders, London 
Master Builders’ Association, Quantity 
Surveyors’ Association, National Federa- 
tion of Building Trades Employers, 
Labour Conciliation and _ Arbitration 
Board, National Federation of . Building 
Trades Operatives, London Trades 'Coun- 
cil, Garden Cities and Town-Planning 
Association, London Association of Master 
-Decorators, Clerks of Works Association, 
National Association of Operative Plas- 
terers, Operative Stone Masons’ Society, 
Slaters’ and Tilers’ Society, Association of 
Master Heating Engineers, Society of 
British Gas Industries, Society of Wood- 
Cutting Machinists, Builders’ Labourers’ 
Union, Paviors and Street Masons, Opera- 
tive Bricklayers’ Society, Society of Car- 
penters and Joiners, Operative Plumbers’ 
Association, House Painters’ Society, Glass 
Blowers’ Society, Furnishing Trades’ 
Association, Association of Master Monu- 
mental Masons, Pressed Brickmakers’ 
Association, Stock Brick Manufacturers’ 
Association, Timber Trades Federation. 
Dr. Addison, President of the Local 
Government Board, formally opened the 
Conference. He remarked that he need 
not say how much the Government looked 
forward to receiving the support and 
assistance, 1n connection with its housing 
programme, of the great professional 
oreanisations, which stood at the head of 
the architectural, the surveying and engi- 
neering professions. From the information 
at his disposal, he was quite clear that the 
hearty co-operation of the municipal engi- 


neer, the surveyor, and architect was 
essential to rapid progress. Anything 


which those organisations could do to 
remove avoidable delays would be render- 
ing a great service to the country. From 
the list of papers to be read he gathered 
that the subject would be dealt with from 
a practical standpoint, particularly from 
the point of view of the cost of building, 
and the delays which might be attendant, 
partly due to the cost and partly to other 
matters. There was a great flood of pro- 
posals coming along, and in many cases 
where they had approved a_ building 
scheme, for various reasons, often con- 
nected with the high cost, a considerable 
period elapsed between the approval of 
the contracts by his Department and the 
actual commencement of the work. He 
thought that wages were not of the first 
importance so long as they got the output, 
and he believed that some understanding 
arrived at between the trades concerned, 
whereby they would get the maximum out- 
put, was essential to relieve the housing 
situation, especially in getting over the 
difficulty of the high cost. He hoped that 
some suggestions would be put forward as 
to how the different trades concerned could 
get together, and, if possible, evolve some 
working understanding with regard to the 
national housing scheme. Having regard 
to the present high cost of materials and 
labour, unless they could get a big output 
it would be quite impossible to satisfy what 
Was an urgent national demand. In the 


face of the high cost of labour and of mate- 
rials there must be unanimity of opinion 
as to the importance of securing a ereater 
output. He was glad to say that in a con- 
siderable number of cases housing schemes 
were beginning. Might he ask that their 
profession would devote its mind not only 
to securing as far as it was able that the 
new houses were good to look at and good 
to live in, and also as free as possible from 
features which meant an _ unnecessary 
cost, but that they would turn their atten- 
tion to the reconstruction of houses in some 
of the crowded centres. He would like the 
Conference to consider the best method of 
reconstructing such houses, in order to 
relieve the pressure’ in large centres of 
population. They were, he feared, apt to 
think purely in terms of new houses, and 
that, of course, was the final remedy, but 
for some time to come—certainly in 
London until they had a different factory 
system and an improved system of trans- 
port—it was certain that a very large 
number of people would have to live in the 
great centres of population. There were 
acres of streets comprising a very large 
number of most unsatisfactory houses, 
which could be made much better habita- 
tions under the powers they were obtain- 
ing under the new Housing Bill, and he 
sincerely hoped they would receive the 
assistance of architects in evolving prac- 
tical suggestions as to the best way of 
dealing with those areas. In conclusion. 
Dr. Addison expressed the earnest hope 
that practical and immediate results might 
arise from the Conference. 

Mr. Hare then took the chair and pro- 
posed a vote of thanks to Dr. Addison for 
his opening speech. 

The vote was carried with acclamation 
and briefly acknowledged by Dr. Addison. 

The rest of the morning was devoted to 
the reading of papers, of which short sum- 
maries here follow: 


The Present and Future Effect of 
Government Housing on Prices and 
Employment. 

By Major H. BARNES, M.P., F.R.I.BA. 

Major Barnes said that Dr. Addison had 
appointed a Housing Commissioner in 
each district of the country, with an archi- 
tect, a surveyor, an engineer, and two 
representatives each of masters and men, 
under him, appointed by their respective 
associations. He hoped that the union of 
these societies would not be a merely 
temporary measure. The arrear in the 
supply of. houses was altogether about 
875,000, so that 200,000 a year must be 
produced for the next four years, which 
was twice as great as any pre-war output. 
In consequence, everything in relation 
would be doubled, and prices, if uncon- 
trolled, would soar. 

The three factors in the problem were: 
Land, materials, and labour. 

For land, twice the yearly number of 
houses were to be built, with twelve houses 
to the acre, so that about six times the 
normal amount of land would _ be 
demanded, which would sell at enormous 
prices unless the Government controlled 
it. The rise in the price of materials was 
notorious, and the Ministry was deciding 


to control the supply of bricks, stones, ~ 


slates, tiles, cement, and pipes. This 
policy was justified by the fact that sup- 
plies could often be obtained only with the 
assistance of the Government. In the cost 
of timber, the 
place owing to its shortage, but now it 
would be forthcoming from Scandinavian 


greatest rise had taken ' 


countries, and _ substitutes 
adopted wherever possible. 

The supply of labour was, perhaps 
most difficult problem. The deman 
skilled labour, which had been red 
during the war, was enormous. After 
demand had been realised and the 
years of special output passed, there 
then come the problem of employin 
these men. 

Lastly, building for the next five ; 
was to be a Government enter 
Major Barnes thought that it Ww 
remain. so, and that the provisio 
houses for the working-classes 
become a national charge. 


The Competitive Contract Sysi 
Should it be Retained, Abolishe 
Modified ? 

By F. H. A. HARDCASTLE, A. RvR) 

5.1 

Mr. Hardcastle said that a man 
posing to build desires to know: 

(t) What he is going to have. 

(2) When he may expect to have it, 

‘>) What he will be called upon to 
for it. 

For (2) and (3), no answer @ 
present conditions could be given, 
there had been substituted instead 
prime cost plus profit system, wW 
involved interference and suspicion, u 
which effort decreased, since work 
had no incentive to be industrious. ¢ 
petition, on the other hand, was a spi 
further effort. It had been attackec 
wrong in principle, but, after all, 
instinct of competition was rootec 
human nature, and entered even our 
sports, from cricket downwards. 

That contractors might compile 
mates which could be depended up 
neither allowing too much nor too lit 
he suggested the insertion into cont 
of the clause: “In the event of any al 
tion in the price of materials or the w 
or conditions of labour, the contract } 
shall be varied accordingly.” 

Again, in the question of liquid 
damages for delay it should be possibk 
the building-owner to put the contre 
on proof before the arbitrator that he 
carrying out his order as quickl 
possible. Lastly, the method of mez 
ing work for bills of quantities, shoul 
regularised, whether from the work 1 
or from drawings; for at present 
signification of the items varied great! 

All these points, said Mr. Hardea 
were in the interest of building owl 
architects, and contractors alike. 


Industrial Relations of Arch 
Builder, and Workman. 
By EDMOND J. HILL 
(President of the Institute of Build 

Mr. Hiil said that in dealing with 
matter he would divide the subject 
three sections: 

(1) Past.—The relation between ai 
tect and builder was one of confide 
In modern times the builder and work 
had been separated, and the empl 
onlv dealt with trade union officials. — 

(2) Present.—The architect and bw 
stood in the same relation, but the rela 
between builder and trade union offi 
had improved, since they had had freq 
conferences during the war, and a gr‘ 
of confidence had resulted. 

(3) Future Conditions.—The fu 
would produce a closer union bety 
architect and builder. And the confer: 
between the two institutes would bring 
architect more into touch with the W 


would 
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en’s organisations. All employers and 

yeratives would have to belong to their 
spective trade organisations, and pro- 
vbly architect, builder, and workman 

yuid confer on questions concerning the 
aft. He suggested that the training of 

e young architect should include a 

riod in the workshops, and the training 

the would-be master builder, a period 
an architect’s office. 

As regards the builder and his work- 

en, a_ better understanding should: be 

rived at, and, if possible, a system of 
yment by result, or profit-sharing, apart 
em wages, should be introduced. The 
fluences governing the life of the wage- 
yrmer were at present: (1) The trade 
yion. (2) Legislation—the Factory Acts, 

e. He suggested that works committees 
1 the lines of the Whitley Report would 

ve the worker opportunity of bringing 

s views before the management. The 
gestion of contract was one for the 
1.B.A. and the Institute of Builders to 
‘ttle, so that close relation between 
jilder and building-owner could be main- 
ined, which was impossible under the 
resent unstable condition of the contract 
mstem. 

Architects and Builders. 

BY PAUL WATERHOUSE, M.A., F.S.A. 

Mr. Paul Waterhouse suggested that 
vis year of Victory was the time to set the 
ouse in order. There were two features 
1 the machinery of building which he 
ould pass under review: the system of 
smpetitive tendering, and the relation- 
1ip between architect, client, and 
uilder. In competitive tendering the 
heapest builder was generally selected, 
ho did bad work at the bottom price. 
rut all industries competed, and builders 
just compete by giving competitive prices 
yw their articles. The ideal system would 
e for the architect to choose a trusted 
uilder regardless of expense; but even 
e must be paid on a reckoning checked 
vy architect or surveyor, whose prices 
iust be based upon a standard set up only 
y competition; or he must be paid as 
1an ordinary bill of quantities. Another 
eason for the retention of a competitive 
ender was that without it young firms 
ould find difficulty in entering the build- 
ag market ; and prices would be so uncer- 
uin that neither owner nor builder would 
e the gainer. The prime cost and per- 
entage system of payment encourages 
he builder to buy expensively, and the 
milder’s merchant to charge highly. 

As regards architect, client, and builder, 
ach was indispensable. The builder could 
sot do the architect’s work as well as his, 
\or the architect take on the builder’s ; for 
ach would be overburdened. The archi- 
ect, as well, acted as an invaluable 
aedium between builder and client, as he 
jas intimate with the needs of both 
larties. 


"he Mutual Relations of the Architect, 

Builder, and Workman. 

By Harry GILL, M.S.A. 
Mr. Gill held that shorter hours and 
etter pay were now accepted as necessary 
nh the building industry. On the other 
and, clients must have adequate return 
or their money. This could be obtained 
vy mutual effort. The old builders had: 
1) Pride and pleasure in their labour. 
2) Complete harmony between designer 
nd craftsman ; but on turning to present 
Onditions, no such features occurred— 
he outlook was appalling. An unsympa- 
hetic spirit which, in Mr. Gill’s opinion, 
iad been fostered in the great industrial 
entres, existed between designer and 
perative, which must be altered if the 
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building industry was to regain its rightful 
position. An architect often visited his 
work while it was in progress, and thus he 
could come into contact with the workmen, 
These workmen would have more_prac- 
tical knowledge of their trade than the 
architect. Therefore architect, builder, 
and workman should unite together as 
far as their work is concerned. Mr. Gill 
presided over a Conference recently held 
at Nottingham which discussed these 
points. The workmen abandoned for ever 
a policy of “ down tools,’’? and every man 
was to put forth his maximum effort. On 
the other hand, the architects were urged 
to get their schemes matured and special 
goods ordered beforehand. A suggestion 
was made that it was worth the while of an 
architect to assemble the workmen at the 
start and explain to them the object and 
purpose of his designs, in order to give 
them interest in their work. 

The Mutual Relations of the Archttect, 

Builder, and Workman. 
By J. MURREY 
(Secretary of the National Federation of 
Building Trade Operatives). 

Mr. J. Murrey proposed that a joint 
consultative board should be formed from 
the representative organisations present, 
with its objects—first, to standardise a 
form of contract that all should observe ; 
second, to establish organisation whereby 
building contracts could be controlled and 
carried out efficiently ; and when standard 
working conditions had been settled, to 
see that these were generally observed. 

He was told that the building trade was 
stagnant because of the excessive cost of 
the work, caused by the high wages 
demanded by the operative ; but it was the 
Government which, by its profit on cost 
system of contract, had inflated the cost 
of building: the operative was relatively 
worse off now than he was before the war. 
It was partially true that the operative 
had restricted output, but could he be 
treated on a more equal basis, given a 
share of control in the industry, be 
brought to realise that responsibility 
rested. on him, and, in reurn, paid well, 
he would respond heartily. If the clerk 
of works, the contractor’s foreman, and 
the operatives’ representative could labour 
conjointly, the best would be got from 
everyone, and output would be immensely 
increased. At the present moment every 
unit was working apart, but they must 
unite for the sake of the industry: a com- 
bination of architect, builder, and opera- 
tive would achieve a striking result. 

The Competitive Contract System: 
Should it be Retained, Abolished, or 
Modified? 

By FREDERICK L. DOVE 

(President of the National Federation of 

Building Trades Employers of Great 

Britain). 

Mr. Dove suggested that to obtain a 
true competition, the commodity supplied 
should be the same. This had not been 
the case,.and building work had_ been 
executed too cheaply, with the result that 
every type of worker had been underpaid, 
including the contractor, while the build- 
ing-owner, who was often a _ speculator, 
had alone been enriched. Architects who 
underestimated the cost of their designs, 
and therefore had to eke the money out 
with bad materials, were partially respon- 
sible for the present inequitable system of 
competitive tendering, which had _pro- 


duced scamped and_ badly-constructed 
work. But now that contracting for a 


fixed sum was lunatic, or, at least, a reck- 
less gamble, the Colwyn Committee 
recommended that for the next few years 
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tenders for work should be based on a 
lump sum profit, irrespective of the cost. 

It appeared that three methods of con 
tracting were available for the future. 
The first: A percentage on the cost, which 
had fallen into disrepute owing to Govern- 
ment contract scandals, but ordinarily 
acted well. The second: An agreed sum 
certified by the architect as being a 
reasonable: amount, but without competi- 
tion. In this the contractor frequently 
gained less profit than in competitive 
work, and, owing to fluctuating prices, it 
could not be used at present. The third: 
The system as recommended in _ the 
Colwyn Report, which develops satisfac- 
torily, and may form the basis of future 
contract work. 

The unsatisfactory contract system, Mr. 
Dove said, had given the R.I.B.A. and the 
N.F. great difficulty in devising a form of 
contract fair to all, and he hoped that a 
joint conference would be held at an early 
date to agree upon present-day require- 
ments. § 

(To be concluded.) 


ARCHITECTURAL AND BUILDING 
INTERESTS IN PARLIAMENT. 


By OUR SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE IN THE 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Administration. 

Public interest in the House of 
Commons is centred in the Chamber of 
Debate: here have taken place great 
historic combats, and.no one with imagi- 


nation can enter that room without 
visualising that life-long duel between 
Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Disraeli. But, 


when all is said and done, while here is 
the drama, here the stage and here the 
limelight, it is not within these four walls 
that the real thing is transpiring. Legis- 
lation is the mother of administration, and 
although perhaps at the present moment 
the vast scale upon which administration 
is being carried on is making it a greater 
subject of interest than it was ever in the 
past, it is still probable that few realise 
what industry and activity is set agoing by 
the passage of a Bill through the House of 
Commons and its transformation to an 
Act. 
Housing in the Country. 

The machinery of Government specially 
put up by the President of the Local 
Government Board in the provinces 
speaks again for the fertility of his imagi- 
nation and resource. Realising as he has 
done that this great problem of construc- 
tion is one in which men of different pro- 
fessions and occupations are interested, he 
is setting up in each area and round each 
Housing Commissioner, an Advisory 
Council, on which sits a _ surveyor, 
appointed by the Surveyors’ Institution ; 
an architect; appointed by the Royal 
Institute of Architects; an engineer, by 
the Association of Municipal Engineers, 
and: representatives of employers and 
workmen appointed by the Industrial 
Council of the Builders’ Trade. This is 
a step which should do much to remove 
these causes of friction which would other- 
wise retard the progress of his great 
scheme. For my part, I hope that this 
association of all the great interests in 
constructional work will prove to be not 
temporary but permanent, and that both 
in the provinces and in London we may 
see established such an association of these 
varying interests as shall, regarding the 
great work of construction as a whole, 
be able to agree among themselves as to 
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the relative parts they should play in that 
work, and the share that they shall take 
of the emoluments it brings. This is a day 
in which men are taking larger views of 
things and realising more and more that 
they not only cannot live to themselves 
alone, but cannot work by themselves, that 
we are all factors in a great industrial 
association, and that if we cannot realise 
the common interests of the whole, there 
are at least large groupings into which it 
obviously divides, and that the apprecia- 
tion of our position in these groupings is 
the first condition of the successful work- 
ing of the whole association. 


Difficulties Ahead. 

So far I have dwelt on the steps that are 
being taken to bring the great work of 
housing the people of this country to a 
successful issue. Let me indicate briefly 
some of the difficulties the Minister and 
all those who are associated with him, both 
in London and in the provinces, in Parlia- 
ment and in the local councils, have to 
face. They are not few, and they are not 
slight. There is a tremendous inertia to 
Overcome ; there is a great reaction from 
the struggle of war; fhere is the disloca- 
tion of the industrial organisation; the 
general chaos which follows upon war; 
the rise in prices and in credit ; the restric- 
tions on imports and production, all com- 
bining to complicate - the situation 
and make it more difficult to proceed. 
In all this welter, three  out- 
standing obstacles present themselves to 
be surmounted: three difficulties which 
must be overcome if we are to see the end 
of this. task within a reasonable time ; 
three difficulties to which not only Parlia- 
ment, but the general goodwill and 
common sense of the community must 
apply itself if. this first operation of the 
great work of reconstruction is to be dis- 
posed of. The difficulty of land: James 
the First used used to say, “No Bishop, 
no King”; he might have said if it had 
occurred to him, “No land, no house” ; 
that is the position. Housing schemes 
demand land, and more land than was ever 
required before. We are no longer to 
have thirty, forty, or fifty houses to an 
acre, we are to be restricted to eight or 
twelve. Land must be acquired like most 
other things, by paying for it, and there 
exists in the community a sensitiveness on 
the subject of the payment to be made for 
land. It is unfortunate for landowners, 
and they, not unnaturally, resent it. In 
a day when people pay cheerfully, with- 
out grumbling, greatly enhanced prices 
for food and clothing and amusements, the 
landowner finds it difficult to understand 
and easy to resent what appears undue 
inquisitiveness into the price he asks for 
the land which is to be taken from him. 
Yet the fact remains, and I hear that many 
authorities are holding un schemes await- 
ing for the passage of the Land Acquisi- 
tion Bill into law, believing as they do that 
land. will be acquired more cheaply than 
it can be now. Whether they are justified 
in that belief remains to be seen, but there 
can be no doubt of the urgent necessity of 
passing this Bill into law as speedily as 
possible, so that local authorities maly 
know that whatever its advantages it is 
available, and there is no further induce- 
ment to delay. 


The Difficulty of Materials. 

I have just spent an afternoon in a 
Committee Room listening to a report of 
a deputation which had waited upon the 
Minister of Reconstruction with respect 
to the effect of the restriction on imports 
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on the general trade of the country ; there 
I heard that in many of the’ materials 
wh:ch are vital to housing schemes there 
were operations resulting in the formation 
of combines, rings, trusts, understandings, 
and all those shades of arrangement 
which, whatever else may be their effect, 
have the effect of raising prices against 
the consumer ; in some cases I am told as 
much as 300 per cent. This is a tale that 
is told in many quarters, and I for one 
should be interested to hear directly from 
architects and builders who have expe- 
rience in these matters. Glass, I am told, 
cannot be obtained on order in this 
country without waiting for periods of 
many months, while at the same time the 
import of glass is severely restricted; a 
fact which brings back to my mind the 
statement of the First Commissioner last 
week when he was defending the increase 
in his estimates, and quoted as one reason 
the increase in the cost of sheet-glass by 
133 per cent. There can be little doubt 
that “whatever other object may be 
attained, the restriction on the import of 
timber, glass, and other building mate- 
rials plays a great part in the maintaining 
of the present high prices: and the build- 
ing industry, in common with all other in- 
dustries, will never be in its full healthy 
swing until these restrictions are removed. 


The Difficulty of Labour. 

Everywhere there is an outcry on the 
one side for increased production, and on 
the other side for shorter working hours. 
Side by side with this we have in operation 
the unemployment donation, which is 
said by its opponents to have the effect of 
keeping in idleness and out of the labour 
market hundreds of thousands of men and 
women who would otherwise be engaged 
in useful] work. Into the merits of that I 
do not propose to enter, but it is clear that, 
however readily and cheaply land is 
obtained, however abundant the supply of 


materials, without an adequate supply 
of trained labour the problem — will 
still await solution. That may prove 


to be the real obstacle to progress, and it 
is to that side of the problem that those 
engaged in the building industry, either as 
employers or workmen, must address 
themselves. It is a hopeful thing that in 
this industry, the next largest in this 
country to agriculture, there has been 
formed what is the first industrial council 
in the really great industries. The build- 
ing trade is wonderfully organised, is 
guided on both emplovers‘ and workmen’s 
side by sensible and able men, has been 
successful in maintaining industrial peace 
in a measure unrivalled by almost any 
other industry; and I look forward with 
confidence to the combined wisdom and 
goodwill of both sides ensuring that labour 
shall be plentiful, that it shall.be produc- 
tive, and that it shall be profitable ; and 
with that hope I look ‘forward with con- 
fidence to the future. H. BARNES. 


WEEKLY HOUSING RETURN. 

The weekly housing return issued by 
the Local Government Board: 

Building Sites. 

Schemes Submitted.—Seventy-one local 
authorities submitted 106 site schemes 
during the week. In 162 of these schemes 
the acreage is stated and amounts to 
1,744 acres, of which 1,436 are in urban 
areas and 308 in rural. The 196 schemes 
were as follows (figures denote acres): 

Urban.—Consett, 202.0; Darlington 
C.B. (four sites), 178.0; Barking Town 
(four sites), 168.52; Winchester CBee 
100.0; West Hartlepool C.B. (two 
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sites), 88.0; Hammersmith M.B., 70 
Lewes B., 50.0; Blackpool C.B. (tJ 
sites), 49.0; Rawmarsh, 44.16; Wed 
bury B., 37.14; Wandsworth M.B., 32 
Stocksbridge, 30.86; Kidsgrove, 3 
Market Harborough, 29.21; Chorley 
(three sites), 27.88 ; Malvern, (six sit 
25.78; Kearsley, 24.15; Irthlingboroy 
23.753; Swinton. and Pendlebury | 
sites), 23.72 ; Bolton C.B., 18.39; Birm) 
ham C.B., 16.50; East Grinstead, 15. 
Tunbridge Wells B. (two. sites), 13, 
Old Fletton (three sites), 12.50; Ram 
(six sites), 12.23; Melkshamyumme 
Aspatria, 10.13; Orrell (four sites), 8. 
Braintree, 8.25; Bicester, 8.0. Bia 
Stortford, 7.34; Bilston, 6.40; Worth 
B., 6.25; Littlehampton, 6.11; Tenten| 
B. (five sites), 4.88; Taunton, Big 
Epping, 4.25; 


Whittington and WN 
bold, 3.86; Godmanchester B. (five sit 
3.80; Heath Town, 3.2; Wilton Bigg 
Stanley, 2.75; Knottingley, 2.67; Rom 
B., 2.35; Maldon B., 2.0; Greasbrou| 
1.75 ; Eccles B., 0.57; Richmond B., oy 
Ardsley (two sites); —, Paignton 
sites), —.; East Cowes (one ‘sitejam 
Southwick (one site), —; Stamford B. ( 
site), —; Rhyl (one site), —; Burley, 


’ Wharfedale (one site), —: total, 1,436.2 


Rural.—Shardlow, 
(twenty-one sites), 68.82; Buckiaay 
(eight sites), 22.36; Chipping Neon 
(three sites), 16.0; Malling (twelve site 
12.86; Alresford (seventeen sites), 12.1 
Lanchester (two sites), 9.25; Orsett, 8 
Mitford and Launditch, 6.50; Billerix 
(four sites), 4.01 ; Belvoir (five sites), 3.¢ 
Thakeham, 1.44; Conway, 1.0; Liand 
and Dinas Powis, 0.82: Tenterden (twen 
four sites), —; Cosford (one site), —; tot 
308.11. ; | 

Schemes Approved.—The site schen 
approved during the week number 
eleven, bringing the total approved to 4, 
représenting 7,456 acres, as follows: 

Urban. —Manchester C.B:, " 4op 
Wandsworth M.B., 32.35; Torquay] 
28.0 ; Rushden, 17.97; Beverley B., 14:6 
Baildon, 10.0; “Bracebridge, 9.45; Hyt 
B., 3.90; Paignton, 3.32; Royston, 22 
Bentley-with-Arksey, 0.30 ; total, 171 4 

; Lay-outs. a 

Schemes Submitted.—Nine local autl 
rities submitted fourteen lay-out schem 
during the week, bringing the total mu 
ber of such schemes to 235. The fourte 
schemes were as follows: 

Urban.—Barking Town, Bilston, Hut 
waite, Richmond B.,Rotherham C.B., Se 
ham Harbour. 

Rural.—Belvoir (six sites), Llandaffa: 
Dinas Powis, Sunderland, 


141.0; Chelmsh 


Schemes Approved.—The  followii 
three lay-out schemes were ‘approv 
during the - week, bringing the tot 


number approved to ninety-five : | 

Urban.—Chester C.B., Ealinguam 
Rushden. 

Flouse Plans. 

Schemes Submitted.—Five local auth 
rities submitted schemes during the wei 
representing 772 houses. The total nuz 
ber of house-plan schemes submitted 
150, representing 11,616 houses. ihe fF 
new schemes were as follows, the figur 
denoting number of houses: 

Urban.—Barking Town, 498; Sout 
ampton C.B., 233; Huthwaite, 22. Ric 
mond, 7; total, 760. 

Rural.—Llandaff and Dinas Powis. 

Sckemes Approved.—One scheme repr 
senting 207 houses, promoted hy Bultoi 
on-Dearne Urban District, was apprové 
during the week. The total number < 
schemes approved is seventy-nine, repr' 
senting 3,672 houses. | 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


be Presentatton to Mr. Ernest Newton. 
Jear Sirs,—May I be allowed to express 
» sincere thanks to my friends for the 
siress and testimonial presented to me on 
bir behalf by the President. I value 
pm very highly. Not only because they 
» beautiful possessions, but as tokens of 
; esteem of my brother architects.— 
Surs faithfully, 


ERNEST NEWTON. 
See our issue of May 7, 1919, p. 300.] 


BRITISH WAR MEDAL DESIGNS. 


ND PRIZE:) BY CHARLES WHEELER. 


“Daily Express’? Model Homes 
Competition. 
Dear Sirs,—Your issue of May 14, 1919, 
lishes two letters criticising the pre- 
ited designs of Model Homes Exhibi- 
i, and invites further comment. 
As a non-professional reader, who has 
'd in many different types of houses, I 
\uld be glad to bring the following points 
(notice for further explanation :— 
. Why are all .the living-rooms in 
-S8S 1, as Mr. Smith points out in his 
‘er, to act as a means of communication 
@ither scullery or bedroom? This is not 
‘lonvenient arrangement for carrying of 
wS, €tc., or in case of sickness, and visits 
41 doctor, and can easily be avoided as I 
Iwed in the designs I submitted for this 
ks. If it can be done without sacrifice 
‘increase of space in this, the smallest 
ks of house, it can the more readily be 
lie in the next two larger classes, 

- Is it good building construction to 
iid, as shown in six designs in Classes 1 
| 2, second and third designs, the divid 
(party wall and chimney stack right in 
‘tre and on top of access passage-way, 
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thus throwing this heavy weight on to 
floor? 

3. In Class 2, first design, north. aspect, 
the middle bedroom of centre house seems 
to have the greater part of space wasted 
due to roof slope and the bed intended for 
gymnastics before getting into. The outer 
door in these houses at ends is not shown. 
Perhaps the number of doors already 
clustered there prevents it, or snow and 
rain are not expected to enter. 

4. The roofs shown in all designs are 
hipped at ends. Is this for appearance ? 
As it exposes in several cases long ugly 
chimney stacks, would not plain end walls 
with or without projecting roof be less ex- 
pensive and look as well, at any rate, in 
the labourers’ class ? 

5. No provision appears to be made in 
any design for disposal of ash or refuse, 
and it will accumulate. 

6. Dog-legged stairs, awkward to use 
and to carpet, are quite prominent in 
Classes 1 and 3 in no less than three pre- 
miated designs, 

' The above are drawn attention to as 
suggesting improvement. No doubt a de- 
signer has to forego something at times, 
and one cannot always have it all ways, 
but if what appear faults in internal 
arrangements to the public, though perhaps 
not to a professional, must be put up with, 
then at least one expects external beauty 
would have resulted in more of the winning 
designs. 
A. CLEARY. 


BRITISH WAR MEDAL DESIGNS. 


In our last issue we illustrated the first 
prize design, by Mr. W. McMillan, in the 
national competition for war medal 
designs. We now show those to which the 
second and third prizes were awarded. 


COMPETITIONS. 


Fune 9.—Salisbury ; Laying Out Sites. 

The Town Council invite competitive 
plans for the lay-out of two housing sites 
of about ten acres each. in connection with 
their housing scheme. Premiums of £50, 
£20, and £10 are offered for the three best 
designs, which will be judged by a profes- 
sional assessor, such designs to become the 
property of the Council. A copy of the 
plans and conditions may be obtained at 
the Office of the City Engineer and Sur- 
veyor, Endless Street, Salisbury, on pay- 
ment of £1 1s. deposit, which will be re- 
turned on receipt of bona-fide plans com- 
plying with the conditions. Competitive 
plans must reach Mr. F. Hodding, town 
clerk, Municipal Offices, Salisbury, by 
June 9. 

Fune 10.—Beverley: War Memorial. 


The War Memorial Committee invite 
designs in competition for a war memorial, 
to be erected at a cost not exceeding 
43,000. A professional assessor has been 
appointed to advise the committee. — Fur- 
ther particulars of Mr, Lockwood Huntley, 
the Public Library, Beverley, to whom de- 
signs are to be delivered by June 16, 1919. 


No Date.—Baildon: Housing. 

Baildon Urban District Council invite 
applications from architects willing to 
submit competitive plans for a housing 
scheme to provide about a hundred houses 
on ten acres of land. Competition under 
the rules of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. Names to Mr. J. Bentley, 
Clerk to the Urban District Council, 
Baildon, Yorkshire. 
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COMING EVENIS. 


WEDNESDAY, MAy 28. 


Royal Society of Arts, John Street, 
Adelphi, London, W.C,2.—Ordinary 
meeting, “Glass Making Before and 


During the War.’’ By Harry J. Powell 
(Whitefriars Glass Works). Sir Richard 
Tetley Glazebrook, C.B., Sc.D., F.R.S:, 
Director of the National Physical Labora- 
tory, will preside. 4.30 p.m, 


FRIDAY, MAY 30. 
The Illuminating Engineering Society. 
—Meeting at the House of the Royal 


BRITISH WAR MEDAL DESIGNS. 


3RD PRIZE. BY GC. Ly G- DOMAN. 
Society of Arts, John Street, Adelphi, 
London. A _ discussion on “The Gas- 
filled Lamp and its Effect on Illuminating 
Engineering.” Opened by Mr. F. W. 
Willcox. 8 p.m. 

FRIDAY, MAY 30. 

The Institution of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, Great George Street, Wesminster. 
—General Meeting, 6 p.m. Discussion 
on the paper by Dr. Walter Rohenhain, 
F.R.S.: “The Mechanical Properties of 
Steel, with Some Consideration of the 
Question of Brittleness,” will be resumed. 

MONDAY, JUNE 2. 

R.I.B.A., 9, Conduit Street, W.—The 
fifteenth general meeting (business) of the 
session for the following purposes: To 
read the minutes of the meeting held 
May 26; formally to admit members 
attending for the first time since their 
election. To receive the report of the 
scrutineers appointed to direct the election 
of the Council, Standing Committees, etc., 
for the year of office 1919-20. To proceed 
with the election of candidates for mem- 
bership. 8 p.m. 
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THE WEEK’S NEWS FROM FAR AND NEAR. - | 


Civil Arts Association, 
Mr. Arthur Stratton and Mr, Hanslip 
Fletcher have been elected members of the 
committee of the Civil Arts Association. 


Board of Trade and Timber Supply. 


We are informed by the Board of ‘Trade 
that in spite of the marked shortage of 


yellow pine, this wood is being sold by the ~ 


Government to the merchants at -prices 
which should enable them to supply con- 
sumers on the basis of the maximum 
prices which were in force up to March 31 
last. (Consumers who are asked excessive 
prices should refer the matter to the Tim- 
ber Supply Department, 80, Newman 
Street, Oxford Street, W.1. 


Housir~ Suggestions Invited by L.G.B. 

The President of the Local Government 
Board invites information or suggestions 
as to economical or improved methods of 
construction suitable for small houses or 
any parts thereof, or as to fixtures and 
fittings, Particulars should be addressed 
to the Secretary of the Standardisation 
and Construction Committee, Housing 
Department, Local Government Board, 
Whitehall, S.W.1. All information and 
suggestions will be carefully investigated 
by the committee. 


Offices Wanted for Demobilised 
Architects. 

Many architects are experiencing great 
difficulty in finding office accommodation 
on demobilisation. Those in practice who 
have been fortunate enough to retain their 
offices during the war will be rendering 
a very real service to young demobilised 
architects by letting them, at reasonable 
rent, any spare accommodation they may 
have. Will those able to help in this way 
please send full particulars of what they 
can offer to F. R. Yerbury, secretary, the 
Architects’ Demobilisation Committee, the 
Architectural Association, 35, Bedford 
Square, London, W.C.1 ? 


Prince of Wales and His Kennington 
Estate. 

On Saturday last, the Prince of Wales 
discussed, with delegates from the Lam- 
beth Central Labour Party, the housing 
conditions on the Duchy of ‘Cornwall 
Estate at Kennington. As a result of the 
conference, the Prince agreed that in 
future schemes for housing on the estate 
there shall be collaboration between the 
Lambeth Central Labour Party and the 
officials of the Duchy of Cornwall, that the 
advice of the former shall be asked and 
considered, that new houses to be erected 
shall be larger than the old if possible, that 
in a'l building contracts the trade union 
wages and conditions clause shall be in- 
serted, and that consideration shall be 
given to a proposal that a Duchy of Corn- 
wall Works Department to carry out all 
repairs and building be established. The 
Prince also promised to visit privately the 
derelict sites and houses on the estate. 


The King on Housing. 

In his impressive speech at Sheffield last 
week, His Majesty said: “I am pleased to 
learn that in Sheffield the spirit of concilia- 
tion is manifesting itself in joint confer- 
ences between emplovers and workmen: 
also that your city has not been behind- 
hand in dealing with the pressing question 
of Housing—in which the Queen and I are 
keenly interested. In common with many 
manufacturing towns, you have areas of 
houses that it is desirable to improve at 
the earliest possible opportunity. This 
can best be done by the provision of houses 
in adequate numbers, on sites well laid 


out, with ample gardens, sufficient air 
space, and enough rooms to maintain in 
comfort the average family. I learn with 
pleasure that your conceptions in this 
matter are generous, and your housing 
scheme must be amongst the largest in the 
country. We shall watch with interest its 
progress and speedy development.” 
Mr. Pemberton Billing and New 
Materials of Construction. 
Mr. Pemberton Billing has been so im- 


‘pressed with the number and the variety 


of the materials for building suggested to 
him since the Model Homes Exhibition 
has been open that he decided to make the 
following public-spirited offer through the 
“Daily Express”: “I am willing to pro- 
vide the land and to defray the entire cost 
of building of a number of simple cottages. 
When the cottages are erected, which will 
be in the shortest. possible space of time, 
for the foundations are all ready for the 
first three experimental houses at Hertford, 
and there is a staff of building experts there 
who can begin the work of construction, I 
will provide the fullest facilities for demon- 
stration. The only conditions I make are 
that the materials submitted to me for this 
experiment shall be fire-resisting, weather- 
proof, and durable, that they shall be eco- 
nomical, fairly light to handle, and capable 
of being dealt with by comparatively .un- 
skilled workers. There is one other indis- 
pensable condition. In the event of the 
material being placed on the market, the 
profit must be reasonably limited, and in 
no event will I have any financial interest 
in the substitutes tested.” 


To Speed Up Housing ; L.G.B.’s Urgent 
Letter. 

The Local Government Board has 
issued a circular letter urging local autho- 
rities who have already had housing 
schemes approved to commence building 
operations at once. Attention is called to 
the urgent necessity for the actual erection 
of houses at the earliest possible date, in 
order: (a) To meet as soon as possible the 
pressing need for new houses: (b) To pro- 
vide employment for the considerable 
amount of building labour at present un- 
employed; and (c) to take advantage of 
the good building weather which may be 
expected during the next five or six 
months. The progress of the housing 
scheme will be greatly facilitated if the 
actual work on the site could be begun at 
once, so that building may proceed during 
the summer and autumn months. Coun- 


_ cils are therefore urged to do everything 


in their power to press forward their 
scheme, whether by delegating large 
powers to a committee or by calling special 
meetings of the council. The Board 
would be glad to consider suggestions from 
local authorities for expediting the proce- 
dure adopted by the Board in connection 
with housing schemes. 


Road and Transport Congress and 
Exhibition. 

A Road and Transport Congress and 
Exhibition is being organised by the 
County Councils Association, andi will be 
held at the Royal Agricultural Hall in 
November next. The arrangements will 
to a large extent follow the lines of the 
similar exhibition organised by the asso- 


ciation in 1915, but in view of the impor- - 


tant developments in regard to transport 
it has been decided to pay special atten- 
tion to this branch of the road problem. 
The organising secretary of the congress 
is Mr. S. M. Johnson, secretary of the 


1919. 


| 
County Councils Association, and) 
exhibition will be under the manage 
of Mr. A. F. May, managing direct 
the Municipal Agency, Ltd. Arr; 
ments are being made with a vie) 
securing the attendance of represents 
of the Home Government and the Go 
ments of all the British Dominions, 
invitations are also being extended { 
various local authorities and to all pi 
sional and commercial bodies and soe 
connected with the administration am 
of the roads. 


Royal Institute of Architects of Trel 

At an extraordinary general meetir 
the Royal Institute of Architects of Ir 
the recently amended articles of ass 
tion and by-laws were unanimously 
firmed and adopted, and now be 
operative.. Until December 31 next, 
the sanction of the Board of Trade, 
persons as have attained the age of t 
years, and are employed by a pract 
architect or by Government or p 
authorities, and can satisfy the Co 
that they have received adequate arel 
tural training and experience, and 
engaged in duties solely or mainly 
nected with professional practice, 
eligible for election as members wil 
presenting themselves for the studen 
examination. The Hon. Secretary 
ported the action that had been take 
safeguard the interests of the public 
of the profession under the Housing o 
Working Classes (Ireland) Bill. 
meeting expressed satisfaction at 
clause in the supplemental regula 
issued: by the Local Government Boai 
May 5, in which it is laid down the 
housing schemes should be prepare 
competent architects, and that whe 
local authority may have in their em 
ment a properly qualified enginee 
surveyor the plans. may be prepare) 
him, with the assistance of a comp 
architect. It was considered desirab 
take further steps to secure, as far as 
sible, that, in the event of persons whi 
not members of a recognised architec 
body being so employed, their profess 
qualifications shall not be detern 
solely by departmental, enquiry, 
occurred in the case of the Labo 
(Ireland) Act, 1906. 


BRITISH SCHOOL AT 3am 
SCHOLARSHIP IN ENGRAVIN 


The Executive Committee of the bi 
School at Rome has recently received 
an anonymous source an endowment 
Rome Scholarship in Engraving, t 
offered annually for competition, 
scholarship is worth £250 per am 
and is tenable for three years al 
British School at Rome, 

The conditions of the award have 
drawn up, and the first competition, 
held early in 1920, will be conducte 
the newly appointed Faculty of Engré 
of the School, which consists of : 
Frank .Short (chairman), Mr. Muit 
Bone (hon. secretary), Mr, Frank Bi 
wyn, Mr. D. Y. Cameron, Mr. Cam 
Dodgson, Mr, Charles Shannon, and 
William Strang. 

The term ‘ Engraving ’’ comprel 
all forms of-~hand engraving, both int 
and relievo, and includes, for the 
being, the following processes: Lin 
graving, etching, soft ground etching 
point etching, mezzotint, aquatint, st 
wood engraving, and lithography. 
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ALWAYS the housing problem is with us, because 
the poor are always with us, and because there 
: are so many quite respectable persons who are 
“ynfident that the pivot on which the whole question 
ims is Economic Rent. It is good, no doubt, to 
tidy up’’ in respect of Economic Rent. Nobody 
sally wants to leave it at loose ends. Even the work- 
ig-class tenant would infinitely prefer, as a rule, to 
ay fairly and squarely for what shelter he can get. 
at social conditions had got into such a preposterous 
middle that it became impossible for the worker, 
rban or rural, to pay an Economic Rent. 
“What was to be done? Revise the entire social and 
qdustrial system, with the object of bringing the 
‘orker within reach of an Economic Rent? That 
rere too vast, too dilatory, too roundabout a process. 
Ve could not afford to await its consummation ; rather 
just the landlord wait for his Economic Rent. But 
either could he afford to wait. Naturally enough he 
nthdrew from an enterprise that had become unre- 
‘wnerative. War Bonds were more profitable and less 
roublesome than prospecting for an Economic Rent, 
when starvation wages on the one hand, and the much- 
bused Finance Act on the other, had combined to 
aake its realisation impossible. At length, therefore, 
ve came to the crisis which the war made acute. 
\lready the ‘building of working-class dwellings was 
lickering out; the war extinguished it promptly and 
ompletely. 
_ And so the Government had to step in. Housing, 
i was at length seen, was not a question cf higgling 
yetween landlord and tenant, nor a question of busi- 
iess investment (Economic Rent), nor of municipal 
\ctivity: it was a national question, for the nation’s 
shysical and moral well-being was at stake. We must 
yave more and better houses if we are to have the 
tealthy and contented population.on whose vigour and 
soodwill the nation depends for its commercial and 
ndustrial supremacy, for its power to hold its own in 
he peaceful a- well as in the warlike councils of the 
pees. 
That was not always the self-evident proposition, 
he banal truism it is now, nor did the war first 
stablish the principle. The war merely demonstrated 
he criminal folly of neglecting the earnest exhorta- 
ions of the hot-gospellers of housing who had made 
i passionate pilgrimage through the country preaching 
‘eform wheresoever they could get a hearing: or 0 
nissing the more measured accents. as well as averting 
their eves from the men who practised what they 
preached—the Cadburys, the Levers, and the Rown- 
trees, who gave us Bournville, Port Sunlight, and 
Earswick. These examples of housing as it should be 
—we rather share the objection that has been 
expressed against the use of the term housing. but it 
is undeniably convenient—were at first regarded with 
despair, as the hobbies of millionaires, and not as 
models for imitation. Nevertheless, the influence of 
liberal layout, beautiful design, thoughtful provision 
for social amenity, has been prepotent and inspiring in 
all parts of the world where the public conscience has 
been awakened against the pestilent evils of bad hous- 
ing. Tf these industrial villages, and their congeners the 
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The Expansion of Housing Ideals 


garden cities and garden suburbs, had not excited the 
emulousness of other communities, and had not existed 
as concrete examples to which Mr. John Burns, Mr. 
Aldridge, Mr. Ewart Culpin, could point as proof 
positive of contentions that might otherwise have been 
slighted as the imaginative outpourings of ecstatic 
visionaries, we might have had long to.wait for such 
exemplary housing as the Government has vouchsafed 
the workers at Eltham and elswhere. Beauty and 
amenity might have continued to be persistently 
ignored, as they had long been,.as the vain imaginings 
of pusillanimous minds. But we seem to have been 
emerging from the long, dark tunnel into which art 
was plunged when the railway mania set in and the 
cotton-spinning factory became Such a vile blot on the 
landscape. We seem to have come into the light—at 
least, our engine, our motive force, has, though the 
tail part of the train is ‘still in darkness. 

By those examples Mr. Hayes Fisher (now Lord 
Downham) was also strongly fortified in his campaign 
which resulted in the rather reluctant acceptance by 
the country of the principle—or perhaps it had better 
be termed the expedient—of national housing by 
Government subsidy. That was in itself a remarkable 
achievement; but more remarkable still, and in some 
respects even more satisfactory; was the firm insistence 
on and the ultimate prevalence of the architectural idea 
summarised in the demand for “more and _better”’ 
houses. The Right Hon. John Burns, Mr. Ebenezer 
Howard, Mr. Aldridge, and, until the eve of his 
untimely death, Mr. Thompson, of Richmond, had all 
Kept amenity well to the fore, knowing well its moral 
and ethical value—realising that material and physical 
ugliness begets moral and spiritual unseemliness ; that 
what makes for happiness makes for health. 

Incessant preaching of this gospel has lifted the 
whole subject of housing clean out of the sordid rut 
of utilitarianism into which it was fast sinking. The 
importance to the welfare of the nation of having 


- “model” and “ideal”? homes, rather than mere “ brick 


boxes with slate lids” was never so clearly recognised 
nor so widely admitted as it is to-day. Fortunately 
Dr. Addison. the President of the Local Government 
Board, is as favourable towards the architectural view 
as was his precursor, Mr. Hayes Fisher (Lord Down- 
ham), to whom, however, must be awarded the credit 
of placing in the hands of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects the arrangements for the national competi- 
tion for designs for working-class dwellings, while Dr. 
Addison has shown himself to be thoroughly in sym- 
pathy with the common-sense argument that the work 
of national housing should be supervised by architects 
a view upon which, as our readers are aware, we 
have always strongly insisted. 

Housing Bills for England Scotland, and Ireland 
being now before Parliament, we have thought the 
present moment opportune for devoting Special Issues 
to the subject of National Housing, in order to focus 
sharply the leading features of the movement. So 
great has been the mass of material brought together 
with this object. that we are compelled to hold over 
much of it for a further special housing issue to appear 
next week. jeSeMck, 
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RCHITECIS have as a body made as great 
WSacrifices as any section of the community 
P during the dark years of the Great War, and 
hot unnaturally, looking forward to an active 
ein the reconstruction ot the social fabric. 

he one outstanding question of the moment which 
Wmetes all others as far as architects are concerned 
i what extent they are to be permitted to take part 
Ihe building of the nation’s new homes. There 1s, 
Resthe danger is promptly recognised, a possibility 
ta great number of the new houses will be designed 
Nearried out either by some Government Depart- 
ht @r by the various officials of different Local 
jhorities. 

Yow, it must not be thought for a moment that we 
imying to underrate the great services that have 
Inpertormed by the State officials of the Central 
I iocal Authorities, but we do suggest that they 
Wmet either by training or temperament in the 
Homty of cases, best fitted to give the necessary 
istic expression in the building of these houses. 
Vith regard to the Government Departments, to 
lit extent we are to submit to official architecture 
the future remains to be seen—probably to a much 
dater extent than in the past. 

Rut if we are to get the best results we must know 
names of the men who actually design tne buiid- 
)) The prevailing system of anonymity must go. 
faust be no longer possible for some departmental 
Wamiser to impose his name by means of a rubber 
mp on thousands of designs which are the work of 
i Subordinates. For any great improvement in 
ial architecture the actual designers of the build- 
s must take the credit, or the discredit, of their 
tk. 

he officials of the Local Authorities are in an 
ibgether different position. They have been for the 
ef part selected for their knowledge of municipal 
kiméering; and though many of them are men of 
4e and culture, they cannot, from the conditions of 
ir work and training, approach artistic problems 
im the same point of view as the architect. 

Phe ereater number of municipal engineers and 
ough surveyors are extremely hard-worked men ; 
by have very important functions to fulfil and high 
tponsibilities to the communities which they serve. 
Sbably few people realise to what extent they are 
lebted to the municipal engineer for the comforts 
amenities of their lives. 

ut is it fair to them, when their councils or cor- 
ations. either through ignorance of what the 
fact duties of their officials are, or from a false sense 
economy, try to saddle them with the responsi- 
ity for work which is plainly outside the sphere of 
bir legitimate activities? 

The municipal engineer or surveyor is by his 
imate acquaintance with the housing and land 
‘editions in his area, by his detailed knowledge of 
ter supply and drainage problems, in a unique 
sition to advise his council on all these aspects of 
husing. 

But we maintain that his functions should stop there. 
it he should not be asked, possibly with the help of 
tuned architectural assistants (felicitous phrase!), to 
idertake the actual design of the houses. It would, 
Our opinion, be just as reasonable to ask him to 
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tve a statue of the town’s V.C. with the help of a 
i Iptural assistant, or to paint a portrait of the Mayor 
\th the help of a painter’s assistant. 

For it is inconceivable that this great problem of 
busing can be properly solved if the artistic side is to 

ignored. The prospect of thousands of these 
uses spread all over the country, in many cases 
ming complete new villages and small towns, with- 
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out any regard to esthetic considerations, is appalling. 
We have said above that the functions of the 
municipal engineer should be limited to advising his 
council on the engineering and general principles 
involved in the schemes, but we would go further than 
this, and say that the ideal solution would bea 
collaboration between the engineer and the architect, 
the one supplementing and aiding the other with his 
special knowledge and experience, an active partner- 
SHNEEE SE which both would share the work and ‘the 
nonour. 

It appears to us to be a matter of regret that housing 
reformers who have done so much to bring about a 
sound national conscience on the questi n of ‘ithe 
State’s duty in providing homes for the workers, who 
in their propaganda have always demanded a high 
standard of accommodation and comfort, who have 
always insisted on the great principles embodied in 
what is known as town-planning, should not have laid 
greater emphasis on the need for beauty. They do, it 
is. truc;: admit the need, but they are a little shy of 
expressing it, with the result that many people have 
obtained the impression that as long as the material 
conditions as to the number, size, and arrangement ol 
rooms, the maximum number of houses to the acre, 
Bice are satisfied, zsthetic considerations may be 
safely left to those few cranks and faddists who can 
afford to pay for them. 

The question is not whether we can afford to pay for 
them, but rather whether we can afford not to pay for 
them, assuming that a beautiful building costs more 
than an ugly one—a highly debatable proposition. 

On the introduction of the Housing and Town 

lanning Bill at present before Parliament, it was a 
Labour member who protested against the proposition 
that any of the work of providing houses should be 
left to private enterprise. 

Private enterprise in this country has to a_ great 
extent been associated with jerry-building, though 
jerry-building proper was killed by. the introduction 
of the model bye-laws years ago. 

Those who, like the Labour member in the House, 
are antagonistic to private enterprise because they 
associate private enterprise with jerry-building, are in 
reality, if they only knew it, protesting against jerry- 
designing. 

Whoever heard anything but praise for men like 
the late Mr. Willett, who coupled sound building with 
sound design in his building operations? If we are 
not mistaken, Labour wants the best in housing that 
the united talents of engineer, architect, and builder 
can give, and if it is to be fobbed off with the dull 
créations of officialdom;; Labour will feel it has been 
cheated, and Labour will be nght. 

Fortunately many of those in authority are fully 
alive to the importance of the artistic aspect in connec- 
tion with this housing problem. It is only quite 
recently that the Heir to the Throne, at a representa- 
tive meeting of British artists and men of affairs, 
expressed the hope that art would not be divorced from 
practice in the building of our new homes. 

Dr. Addison, the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, in reply to a deputation of the members 
of the Roval Institute of British Architects, paid the 
-~ofession the compliment of saying that the Central 
Authority were looking to architects to help them get 
out of the habit of building ugly houses for the indus- 
trial classes, and promised that the attention of the 
Local Authorities should be drawn to the desirability 
of employing architects for the work. 

This promise he has fulfilled, and in the last manual 
on Housing issued by the Local Government Board 
+ sets forth—-that a competent architect should be 
employed to design the houses. Se Gicke 
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COMMON FAULTS IN THE 
PREPARATION” OF TOWN- 
PLANNING SCHEMES. 


gps obtain some idea of the enor- 

mous strides that have been 
made in this country in the 
matter of townplanning since. the 
R.I.B.A. held its great conference in 
1910, few things could be more 
instructive than a comparison between 
the development plans now sub- 
mitted by various local authorities and 
public utility societies to the Local 
Government Board for apvroval, and 
those showing schemes carried out in 
the past by private enterprise. In 
this connection, however, it is only 
fair to point out that, whereas in the 
past, it was necessary to obtain an 
economic rent, now, owing to State 
assistance, this is no longer the case. 

The factor that has had the greatest 
influence, apart from the sudden and 
dramatic growth of public interest in 
the matter of housing, is the great 
reduction of the number of houses per 
acre. By this means, the old type of 
street, consisting of unbroken rows of 
narrow-fronted houses, hideous in 
themselves, and rendered a hundred- 
fold more so by reason of their 
agonising monotony, each with its 
projection at the back into a narrow 
unsavoury strip of land, is becoming 
a thing of the past. The frontage 1s 
increased, and all is gathered under 
one roof, with the main ridge running 
parallel to the street. 

In some cases, however, the 
designers are still loath to break away 
from these bad traditions, and persist 
in crowding their houses together, 
writing the word “allotment” across 
their surplus land. Although the 
improvement, even within the last 
few months, has been very marked, 
there are still many faults that are very 
persistently appearing. The treat- 
ment of corners and road-junctions, 
for example, is one that still appears 
to have insufficient attention. An 
idea of massing and balance is often 
lacking ; a road composed entirely of 
semi-detached houses is only one bit 
better than the long rows of adjoining 
houses; it does not go far enough; 
enormous interest is added by setting 
back blocks at intervals, by alternating 
groups of four with groups of two. In 
the matter of roadways the tendency 
is to be too prolific and wasteful. A 
well-laid-out scheme does not consist 
of a series of parallel streets. each 
with their rows of houses backing on 
each other, and separated by strips of 
garden. Often a few “cul-de-sacs” 
joined only by a footpath, leading off 
wide main streets with only a few 
lateral roads, is a far more economi- 
cal and pleasant method of treatment. 
There is still much improvement 
necessary in dealing with contours; 
the methods and possibilities of treat- 
ment of steeply sloping ground is only 
meagrely grasped, although on the 
drawings the contours themselves are 
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A LAY-OUT PLAN FROM LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD MANUAL. 


part shown with meticu- 


o have been almost entirely 
With regard to the houses 
mselves, the subject of aspect 1s 
tly neglected; larders are 
o the north, nor living 
he south, even where this 
wht quite easily have been ar- 
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ranged. Chimney stacks are wasted 
on outside walls, sinks placed in the 
dark, but, needless to say, these 
defects are rapidly becoming less 
numerous. The elevations show a 
marked improvement, and designs 
embodying hideous barge boards and 
sham half-timber are crimes of rare 
In the plans which are 


occurrence. 
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From Manual on the preparation of State-Aided Housing Schemes, and reproduced by courtesy of His 
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shown it will be seen that a real grasp 
of the science of town-planning has 
been obtained, and although these 
plans are perhaps above the average 
of those submitted, they give an idea 
of the great advance that has been 
made in this important branch of the 
housing question, even since the cessa- 
tion of hostilities. Heeb: 
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TYPE OF URBAN HOUSE APPROVED BY THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD. 


Majesty's Stationery Office. 
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Tilbury Urban District Council Housing Scheme 


N the matter of housing the urban district council 
of Tilbury are setting an example which many 
other authorities throughout the country would do 

well to emulate. At Tilbury, owing to the extremely 
rapid development of the district, it may be impractic- 
able for some time to come to do more than provide for 
a proportion of the many hundreds of dock and other 
workers who may desire to make Tilbury their home, 
it will certainly ibe no fault of the local council or their 
engineer and surveyor if those whom it is found 
possible to accommodate have any cause for com- 
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plaint either as regards the:r comfort, conyenienec 
general surroundings. 

An idea of what is being attempted at Tilbun 
supplied by the accompanying plans, which illus{ 
the first part of the council’s scheme completed du 
the early days of the war, and providing three cla 
of dwellings let at 5s. 3d., 7s. 3d., and 9s. 6d, 
week respectively, including rates and taxes, ~ 
roads were laid out on town-planning lines, 
cottages to the number of 150 were erected. 

The total cost of this work was £50,000, and 
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TYPE OF URBAN HOUSE APPROVED BY THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD. 


From Manual on the Preparation of State-Aided Housing Schemes and reproduced by courtesy of His Majesty’s Stationery Office 
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sntractors were Messrs. W. and C. French, of Buck- larger scheme, the layout for which is reproduced 
urst Hill, for the roads and sewers, and Messrs. herewith, and on which it is expected that an early 
srown Bros., of Grays, for the buildings, with Messrs. start will be made. Provision is here made for a new 
). G. Somerville and Co., Ltd., of Westminster, for civic centre, comprising municipal buildings. public 
sinforced-concrete constructional work. — baths, and library and shops, in order that the exten- 
The demand for housing accommodation has been sion may be worthy of the improvements of the Port 
5 great that the council have now approved a much Authority as outlined by Lord Devonport. 
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ERNEST G. ALLEN, F.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT. 


PLANS OF HOUSES AT TILBURY. 
MR. HILL-WILLIS, ENGINEER AND SURVEYOR. 
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Dormanstown: 


HE first 300 houses of this village were built 

during the war by Messrs. Dorman, Long, and 

Co., of Middlesbrough, to house the employees 

at their new works near Redcar, in Yorkshire. The 

village stands on a site open in all directions, perma- 

nently separated from the works by a wide strip of 
common land. 

On the north is the estuary of the Tees, to the south 
are the Cleveland Hills, and some one and a half miles 
in an easterly direction is the small seaside town of 
Redcar; whilst the large manufacturing town of 
Middlesbrough is about seven miles westward. 

As will be seen from the plan, the principal feature 
of the layout is a wide central avenue leading from the 
market-place in the north to a large semi-circular 
village green in the centre, on either side of which is 
the more or less symmetrically composed village, with 
subsidiary tree-lined avenues, forming an enclosing 
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an Industrial Village 


ring, the resultant effect being one of completene: 
and unity. 

A future main road from Redcar to Middlesbrous 
outside the village will form the northern boundary, 
and the entrance from this highway to Dormanstoy 
is through the market square. 

The elevations are almost severely plain, depen: 
ing, as they do, for interest on their grouping, the car: 
ful disposition and proportion of the windows and ¢h 
studied details of the doors. 

These cottages, with their neatly sashed windoy 
and delicately moulded doors, have ‘been designed ; 
sympathy with the prevailing architectural note to b 
found in the older buildings at Redcar and the sma 
county towns and villages of the Tees valley an 
neighbourhood. ‘ 

The elements of these modest and charmin 
Georgian buildings, so characteristic of many of th 
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TYPES “OF HOUSES; 
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Yorkshire villages, lend themselves admifiably to a 
system of standardisation inseparable from any 
modern housing scheme which is to be both effective 
and economical. One of the most interesting points 
in the design of the houses at Dormanstown is the con- 
sistent variation in size between the ground floor and 
Arst-floor windows, resulting, in long horizontal lines, 
vith their suggestiveness of stability and restfulness. 
The appearance of the village. which was built on 
an open plain devoid of a single shrub or tree, is at the 
present moment, as may be eathered from the photo- 
eraphs, rather ‘bleak; but the landscape gardeners 
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are busy at work, and even this summer will witness 
quite a change in its appearance, whilst it will be quite 
safe to prophesy that in a few years Dormanstown will 
be one of the most beautiful industrial villages in the 
North of England. 

The houses already built are pretty equally divided 
between the non-parlour and parlour type, with three 
bedrooms and hot and cold water services to the baths 
and sinks. 

The contractors for the houses were Messrs. Walter 
Jones and Sons, Victoria Street, Westminster, and 
Messrs. Costain Brothers, Blundellsands, Liverpool. 
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Chepstow Housing Scheme 


HE following brief account of the Chepstow 
Housing Scheme is taken from a paper read 
béfore the-R.LB A by” Mr William, Dunn, 

F.R.I.B.A., and Mr. W. Curtis Green, F.R.I.B.A., and 
subsequently published in the R.I.B.A. Journal. 

he site of these houses is about 28 acres in extent, 

and lies just outside the Port wall. It forms a little 
valley, bounded on the northern side by the Port 
wall on the crest of the hill, and on the southern side 
by the wooded heights of Hardwick Court. At the 
top end of the valley there are the houses outside the 
town wali; at the outlet of the valley lies the river, but 
severed from the site by the railway, which crosses the 
valley on a high embankment, and by the Town Meads, 
now the shipbuilding yard. Down the centre of this 
valley there was an old road extending halfway down, 


and beyond that a footpath leading to an archway 
under the railway. The site presented special d fh- 
culties. A speculating builder would select as level a 
site as possible to save expense in underbuilding ; but 
extra cost in that way was repaid in some measure by 
the natural beauty of the place and by the outlook, 
which all round is very extensive over well wooded 
and. hilly country, with the Wye and Severn rivers to 
the south-east, as well as by the advantage of having 
the houses so close to the town and works. [ The latter 
advantage somewhat doubttful. | . 

The width of the streets are 24 ft. and 36 ft., with 
14-ft. and 24-ft. carriageways respectively between the 
curbs.. lhe wider the street the greater the expense 
in cutting and filling on so steep a site. There is very 


little trafic here, and it would seem that in practice 


hese widths are sufficient. The roads are of ordinary 
construction of 8 in. of local stone pitching, covered 
with 6 in. of metalling or ballast, rolled in with local 
gravel and sand. A 3-in. layer of ashes was put under 
the pitching generally. The footpaths are of 2-1n. 
rranolithic slabs, laid on a-‘bed of ashes, and the kerbs 
re of 12-1n. by 6-in. Blue Pennant or Saurian stone 
aid flat). The gutters were laid in tar-mac. 

There are three open spaces—one in the centre of 
the site, to be planted with trees round it, and to be 
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provided with benches, as a village green; one at the 
top end, where the site 1s fairly level, intended for 
bowling greens or tennis courts ; and one—the largest 
—at the lower end, for general recreation ground. 
Part of this is below ithe tevel of the railway, and is 
being filled up to that level. 

The scheme proposes about ten houses to the acre, 
The garden ground to each cottage varies in extent, 
partly by design, as the tenants have not all the same 
time, or the same wish, to cultivate the land. The 
soil is very good, and the tenants already in occupa 
tion have made excellent use of it in growing yege 
tables. For the supply of coals, the removal of waste, 
and to give access to the back doors, by which fhe 
working man enters after the day’s work, back lanes 


.have ‘been formed. 


The sewers are laid on a bed of concrete, and the 
invert of the pipe isin general 4 fit. 6 in. to 5 ft. below 
the surface. If nearer the surface, the pipes have to 
be covered by concrete to prevent breakage ; if deeper, 
expense is incurred in rock excavation, as a loosé rock 
is found a.few feet down. Manholes are placed about 
200 to 300 ft. apart. ‘They are ordinary brick man 
holes with step-irons, and have Adamsez conical man- 
hole covers, which have:no sharp junction between the 
iron and the road material. Road gulleys were put 
at rather less distances apart. There are no ventilat 
ing shafts to the sewers 

It was found that electric lighting, which has many 
advantages, was too expensive, and the houses have 
gas lighting from the Chepstow Gas Company’s mains. 
The company lay the mains in the streets at their own 
charges, as the streets are under construction, and 
the owners lay the services in the houses, Similarly, 
the Chepstow Water 'Company laid their mains in the 
roads, and the owners paid for the house services. 
There is a high pressure on the pipes, and when the 
water waste preventers were selected, a specimen was 
sent to Chepstow to be tested under the actual condi- 
tions before the order was given. The local authority 
fixed the positions of the street lamps and fire 
hydrants. 
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Ina scheme such as this, designed for various classes 
~ workmen, labourers, skilled tradesmen, foremen, 
id clerical staff in a shipyard, there must be some 
iriety in the extent and quality of the accommoda- 
mm. Lhe smallest house has a living-room or kitchen 
‘about 108 square feet area, three bedrooms, a 
ullery with bath, a fuel store, w.c., and larder. The 
rgest so far designed has kitchen, parlour, dining- 
om, four bedrooms, bath with hot and cold water, 
ullery, and offices. It would be economical in many 
ays—in the architect’s labour, for mstance—to use a 
~w types and repeat them all over, but the result 
ould probably be disappointing from the sameness 
f the designs. As to aspect, sun is so important to 
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us in our island climate that we made great efforts to 
get sunny rooms. No architect would willingly put 
houses of the same plan on both sides of a street run- 
ning east and west. It is sometimes recommended 
that the outlines of the cottage should be plain 
rectangles without breaks. These square blocks are 
possibly cheaper, but difficult to make attractive. It 
is not so long ago that a meeting of trade unionists 
passed a resolution objecting to what they called “ the 
brick-box with slate lid” type of house, and as most 
people will share the objection, we might be justified 
in departing from a rigid economy for the sake of 
appearance. Fortunately or unfortunately, we had 
little option here, as the sites compelled us to adopt 
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the irregular form in many cases. The front doors 
open into a small porch; in the larger houses into a 
staircase hall. From this the doors of the principal 
rooms open out, and the stairs ascend. ‘At the backs 
of the houses there is an open porch, in which are the 
doors to the scullery, the w.c., and the fuel store. In 
a few cases in the smaller houses the stair opens from 
the living room instead of out of the front porch. Some 
working-class tenants prefer this plan, as they ‘say 
that the heat of the kitchen fire helps to air and warm 
the upstairs bedrooms, where fires are rarely lighted. 
Every house has a bath; in one or two cases the 
bath is in the scullery, but in nearly all the houses it is 
In a separate room. The hot water is taken by hand 
from the copper close by. The first cost, and the 
cost of maintenance of the plumber’s work in a hot- 
water service in workmen’s houses, was considered too 
great, and in practice this method of supply seems to 
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give satisfaction. Sometimes the copper is in th 
scullery, sometimes in the bathroom, which opens of 
‘the scullery. Each arrangement has its own advocates 
In the larger houses for foremen, who are more care| 
ful and more responsible tenants, the bathroom \ 
upstairs, with a proper hot-water service to the bath 
sink, and lavatory basin. The coppers are indepen, 
dent without brick-setting. The kitchen ranges wer, 
some of the Yorkshire range type, and some of the 
open-and-close fire type. The thresholds are in al 
cases set 21n. above the floor line to allow for doormat 
The ground-floor ceilings are made 8 ft. in the cleay 
as a minimum. 

The external walls are built of two thicknesses of 
4-in. thick ‘solid ‘plain concrete blocks with a 3-in, 
cavitv, with the usual iron ties. The blocks were 
made in Winget block-making machines, of which we 
had two on the works. In the first cottages built, the 
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FIG, 1.—PLANS OF TWO FARM HOUSES: POSTBRIDGE, DEVON. 
RICHARDSON AND GILL. FF.R.I.B.A , ARCHITECTS, 
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eks were each 32 in. long, 9 in. high, and 4 in. on 
kd, except the closers. At the corners, L-shaped 
ycks were used. It was found that the workmen 
sjected to handling such heavy blocks, and in later 
huses the length was cut down to 10 in. The appear- 
sce of the shorter blocks is not so good, and the 
, lls are not so strong to resist settlements, though so 
> we have had no settlements to contend with. 
Sese hollow walls were built direct on the founda- 
‘ns without footing courses. The foundations were 


- cement concrete, 9 in. thick and 2 ft. wide. The 
‘tels had steel reinforcement, varying in amount with 
‘espan. The concrete‘blocks were made on the site of 
-al stone chippings and sand, and it was thought from 
-perience with other blocks in cottages in the West 
6untry that the appearance would be better than that 
The usual cold grey 


-a wall of large pressed bricks. 
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FIG. 3.—FARM HOUSES : POSTBRIDGE, DEVON. 
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textureless surface of concrete walling arises from the 
floating of the finer materials to the face of the wall. 
There was another advantage in this droyved face. 
There was none of the surface crazing which occurs 
in the smooth face, when that smooth face 1s due to 
the floating of the richer and finer materials to the 
surface. The many joints in the wall give it a power 
of expanding and contracting without developing 
visible cracks. In our climate the nights are always 
cool, and concrete does not get heated all through, so 
that there 1s comparatively little temperature effect: 
that little is taken up by invisible cracks in the joints. 
The concrete for the blocks was of go lb. of cement to 
2 cubic feet of sand and 4 cubic feet of stone to pass 
a 3-in. mesh. The sand and stone came fairly well 
graded. The blocks could ‘be used a few days after 
making in ordinary weather. 
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FIG. 3. -BUNGALOW FARM HOUSES : DARTMOOR, DEVON. 
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The partition walls were also made of the same 
blocks, without, of course, the droved face. The 
thickness was 4 in. for bearing partitions, and 2} in. 
for the small partitions dividing sculleries, larders) 
fuel stores, etc. No plastering was done on the walls 
of these sculleries and domestic offices on the ground 
floor. The internal effect is like dressed stone. The 
saving In first cost of plastering is considerable, and 
there are no recurring bills for repairs to plastering 
which absorb so much of the rent. 

This question of economy in maintenance is really 
an important one in workmen’s houses. ‘It had to be 
closely studied throughout. > It would have ruled out 
parapets, bargeboards, and such-like things, which 
cost a lot in painting and repair. The party walls are 
not carried up through the roofs, and there are no 
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bargeboards. The tiles project beyond the gable: 
and the edges are pointed, with a small cement fille 
under the verge. 
The roofs are covered with sand-faced tiles varie 

in colour. These houses are not like houses on 
level site, on which the roofs are seen only in deta; 
_ The floors and roofs were designed to be of ordinary 
timber construction, and the first thirty-one house 
were so built. In later cottages permits to use importe, 
timber for floor joists or floorboards could not b 
obtained, and, after a good deal of consideration 
was decided to use floors of hollow brick, with flat stec 
tension bars, for the first floors. 

The chimney stacks are in red. sand-faced brick 
Picture mouldings are provided in all living rooms an: 
parlours. P inf 


‘First Floor PLAN 


FIG, S—THE MANOR FARM HOUSE, WHITEFORD, STOKE CLIMSLAND. 
RICHARDSON AND GILL, FF.R.LB.A. ARCHITECTS. 
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Housing Schemes in Devon and Cornwall for the 
Duchy of Cornwall 


HE policy of reconstructing the farm buildings, 
cottages, and itenements and the erection of new 
groups of buildings in various districts forming 

art of the Duchy of Cornwall Estates in the West of 
tngland was initiated some five or six years previous 
> the outbreak of war. 

It is the aim of the Duchy of Cornwall to continue 
he distinctive architectural traditions peculiar to 
Jevon and Cornwall for all new buildings erected on 
he estate. The scope of prototypes ranges over a 
eriod covering the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
enturies, good examples of proportion and simplicity 
yeing found as late as the year 1830. The abundance 
f granite and the quality of the Delabole slating for 
ofing are determining factors in the design of such 


buildings. Illustrations are given of the following 
buildings erected prior to 1914: No. 1 shows a pair of 
small farmhouses at Postbridge, Dartmoor. No. 2° 
illustrates a larger type of farmhouse at Bellever, 
Dartmoor. No. 3 shows a bungalow type of farm- 
house at Smallwaters, near Postbridge; the vlan in 
this case has been schemed to admit of lodging 
accommodation for holiday visitors. No. 5 shows 
views and plans of the Manor Farmhouse at White- 
ford, Stoke Clmsland, Cornwall. In this case the plan 
follows a local tradition of the eighteenth century. 
No. 6 (see below) shows general views, exterior and 
interior, together with plans, elevations, and sections 
of the village hall at Stoke Climsland, presented to the 
parish by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, K.G. 
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FIG. 6.—PARISH HALL: STOKE CLIMSLAND, CORNWALL. 
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INSTALLATIONS FOR 


HOUSING SCHEMES. 
By A GAS ENGINEER. 


: O subject has aroused such widespread 
| interest as the Government housing 
seme, and when we consider that there 
talk of erecting, say, 300,000 houses in 
than two years from now, and a total 
shalf a million as quickly as possible, it 
5] readily -be agreed that, there is a 
sendid opportunity for the gas industry 
earry out valuable work for the com- 
mity in providing many of the essential 
ernal features which have been de- 
snded by housing reformers, advisory 
‘nmittees, architects, medical officers of 
ith, etc. For instance, good and 
‘nomical lighting, labour, and dirt- 
‘ing appliances, such as gas cooking 
sves, gas coppers, and gas fires. 


SAS 


it Water Obtainable on Tap to Sink and 
Bath. 
[t is continuously emphasised by all con- 
“ned that it shall be the rule and not the 
xeption for this valuable hygienic neces- 
sy to be a feature of the modern homes 
“working-class people, and as the saving 
‘labour, the prevention of dust and dirt, 
-d the conservation of the nation’s fuel 
2 also to be borne in mind, gas water 


GAS WATER HEATER AND STORAGE 
CYLINDER. 


laters must be fitted to provide, or assist 
1 providing —especially during the 
‘mmer—this eminently desirable service. 


Financial Aspect. 
If the authorities will permit the gas 
dertakings to make really comprehen- 
vé gas installations. such as will pro- 
‘le their tenants with all the modern re- 
(irements that are advocated, it will mean 
‘fairly considerable outlay per house, but 
fere is no question that such expenditure 
vuld be warranted, and would probably 
(mpare favourably with that incurred by 
le installation of any alternate system, 
‘ch as all solid fuel appliances, etc. When 
'e question of the cost of these installa- 
tms arises I think the gas industry can 
Stly claim the indulgence of the 
athorities and ask them to _ bear 
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this cost in the same manner as 
an ordinary landlord or builder would 
do as regards the installation of coal 
ranges, coal grates, etc., in privately 
erected houses. While the gas undertak- 
ing should carry out the fitting work at the 
lowest possible figure, I am confident that 
a thoroughly comprehensive installation of 
gas appliances, as set out in this article, 
would result in such building economies 
being effected that more than the whole 
cost of their installation would be saved. 

I trust I shall be forgiven if I mention 
electricity, but I must point out that money 
is usually provided readily bv-Government 
or local authorities for electric schemes, 
and when they consider the ultimate ad- 
vantages which are attached to complete 


installations of gas lighting, cooking, 
water-heating, and heating systems in 


their housing schemes, they will readily 
agree to benefit the prospective tenants by 
providing and paying for them, not forget- 
ting that, as mentioned above, an apparent 
expense can really be turned into a saving, 
if careful consideration is given to the sug- 
gestions contained in this article. 

It is here assumed that the tenants will 
be supplied by “coin-in-the-slot’’ gas 
meters, but as any gas installation which 
could be looked upon as a satisfactory one 
from the modernised view-points of either 
the authorities or the tenants would be such 
a departure from—and so much greater in 
magnitude than—what might be spoken of 
as a standard automatic “ coin-in-the-slot ” 
supply in the past, the whole thing must 
be considered from a new standpoint. 

It is certain the authorities will realise 
that as they are endeavouring to improve 
the conditions of the working Glasses, they 
must provide and pay for the installations 
as part of the building cost, because the 
tenants cannot be expected to pay for them 
themselves by the usual method of being 
charged by the gas undertaking a certain 
number of pence per thousand cubic feet 
over and above the ordinary price of gas, in 
order to recoup the gas undertaking for— 
or at least provide interest on—its initial 
outlay. Moreover, the ordinary ‘automatic 
rate per 1,000 cubic feet would not meet the 
case from the gas undertaking’s view-point. 
Obviously the tenant will view all labour- 
saving and hygienic appliances far more 
happily and make better and freer use of 
them if he or she does not have to pay what 
they might consider a high price for the gas 
which they consume, or, indeed, perhaps a 
figure almost beyond their means. If the 
authorities bear the whole or greater part of 
the cost’of the installations, leaving the gas 
undertaking to bear less than the average 
cost to them per house for a standard pre- 
payment méter installation, the gas under- 
takings might be persuaded to reduce their 
usual automatic rate per thousand, and 
charge through prepayment “ coin-in-the- 
slot.’? meters, a smaller number of pence 
per thousand cubic feet than is usual for 
such installations over and above the rate 
per 1,000 cubic feet charged to quarterly 
account customers, who pay for their own 
installation, and these few pence per 1,000 
cubic feet might include the extra cost of 
collection, the rent of meter and free inspec- 
tion and maintenance of appliances and 
burners by the gas undertaking, but incan- 
descent mantles to be paid for by the tenant 
as and when required, and repairs to water 
heaters, etc., when necessary, to be paid for 
by the housing authorities, just as the land- 
lord pays for repairs to a coal range, boiler, 
or similar work in an ordinary house. It 
is naturally impossible to set out any fixed 
system as conditions and customs vary 
in different parts of the country, but the 
writer’s general idea in the matter is based 
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on his experience at interviews with archi- 
tects, the Women’s Advisory Committee, 
etc., where he has repeatedly heard wishes 
expressed that the tenants could be enabled 
to make use of gas water heating appli- 
ances or gas fires at a lower rate than the 
usual slot meter rate, while having the 
privilege and convenience of paying for 
their gas in small amounts through such 
meters as and when they require to use it. 

Let me now out more specifically 
what may be looked upon as a compre- 
hensive modern installation suitable 
for such houses as we have in view. 


sel 


gas 


Lighting. 

The gas industry is entitled to claim that 
the most economical and efficient system 
of artificial lighting that can possibly be 
adopted is an installation of modern in- 
verted incandescent gas burners through- 
out, carefully sélected as to candle power 
according to requirements and position. 
These burners should be fitted to very 
plain pendants, etc., as set out in the 
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GAS COOKER ON STAND. 


article entitled ‘‘Gas Installations for 
Housing Schemes,’’ published in ‘‘ Speci- 
fication, 1919, and the fittings to which the 
burners are attached should be positioned 
with due regard to the purpose for which 
the apartment will be used, and the light 
mostly required. If possible a system of 
maintaining the lighting efficiency of these 
burners should be carried out, preferably 
by the gas undertaking, or, failing this, by 
men who work for the estate. Most gas 
undertakings would carry out such periodi- 
cal inspections at a very low rate per burner 
if no inclusive arrangements were made as 
suggested above. 
Cooking. 

A gas cooker of an approved type on a 
stand, with legs at least six inches high for 
ease in cleaning beneath the stove, should 
be fitted in every house, whether a coal 
cooking-range is fitted or not, inorder that, 
at least during the summer months, the 
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housewife will not have to put up with an 
over-heated living-room or scullery, and 
will be freed from the labour and dust and 
dirt which inevitably accompany the use 
of coal. The type of gas cooker fitted at 
the Office of Works housing scheme at 
Roe Green, Hendon, is illustrated on p. 
Sypeh 
Refuse Destruction. 

The unavoidable delays in the collection 
of household refuse during the war may 
well have had a bearing on the severe 
epidemics of sickness which in the later 
stages of the war have ravaged the 
country. It must be remembered that all 
the rules of hygiene set out by medical 
officers of health in connection with this 
subject were broken, viz., the frequent re- 
moval of such refuse, or what they prefer 
most, its complete destruction by burning 
it daily in the home itself. Last summer 
we even experienced the receipt of printed 
requests from the local councils (who, be 
it noted, previous to the war circularised 
the same people with requests to burn their 
refuse) to put some of it aside in separate 
pails for the feeding of pigs. This request 
was carried out by the writer with the ex- 
pected result, an absolute plague of flies. 
" Therefore, as the authorities will pro- 
bably again advise householders to burn 
their refuse (and rightly so), there may— 
indeed, assuredly will—be houses erected 
within town areas where some cheap and 
convenient form of apparatus for the rapid, 
economical, and complete destruction of 
refuse in the summer, when coal fires will 
not be in use, will be welcomed, This will 
more especially apply in the case of large 
houses converted into flats, where there 
will be several refuse receptacles in what 
was once one house, with only one of these 
abominations. 

It is now possible to obtain simply con- 
structed, self-contained gas-fired refuse de- 
structors of a domestic type, and where no 
place for one of these can be found in the 
scullery, it is worthy of note that if a coal 
range is installed, which will be out of use 
during the summer when gas will be used 
for cooking and water heating, a low-priced 
gas-fired refuse destructor can now be pro- 
vided to be readily inserted in the fire-box 
of the coal range, and as easily removed 
when solid fuel fires are again required. 
The coal range flues satisfactorily remove 
the products of combustion and smell from 
the burning refuse when the gas apparatus 
is in use just the same as they do when the 
refuse is burned on the coal fire in winter. 

The apparatus is made in various widths 
and depths, and has adjustable sides which 
permit one of a certain size to be fitted in 
a grate wider than itself, thus ensuring that 
am exact fit shall not be necessary. 


Washing-Copper. 

A gas-fired washing-copper should be 
fitted in each scullery. The fuel cost is 
very small, and the convenience, cleanli- 
ness, and saving of labour is undeniable. 


Water Heating. 
Whether a coal range or grate fitted with 
a back boiler is installed or not, or if in- 
stalled, whether it is fitted in the living- 
room or the scullery, a necessary accom- 
paniment of the gas-cooker will be a gas 
water-heater, otherwise much of the value 


of the gas-cooker as a boon to the house-. 


wife in the summer will be discounted, be- 
cause a solid fuel fire would of necessity be 
used in addition, to provide the hot water 
on tap to sink and bath, which, as men- 
tioned, is one of the chief planks in the 
housing scheme structure, as viewed by all 
the experts. f 


(To be concluded.) 
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THE. .L-G.B.-. ON. BUILDING 
MATERIALS. 


In view of anxiety which has been 
expressed in many quarters as to whether 
building materials: will be forthcoming 
for the many different schemes now being 
promoted, a few facts on this subject, 
which have been obtained by THE 
ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL from the Local 
Government Board, will be of interest: 


Bricks and Brickmaking. 

The question of the provision of build- 
ing materials was taken in hand as one of 
the first measures in the Government’s 
housing scheme, and a special department, 
the Department of Building Materials 
Supply, was established as a branch of the 
Ministry of Munitions, under the charge: of 
a highly expert and experienced practical 
man, Mr. J. E. Drower. This Depart- 
ment reviewed the whole position with 
regard to the supply of essential building 
materials, such as bricks, tiles, stone, 
cement, slate, glass, drain pipes, sanitary 
ware, cast-iron goods, ironmongery, 
joinery, etc. 

The most serious problem was that ot 
bricks. The brickyards of the country 
were all suffering from shortage of labour, 
machinery, and coal. Demobilisation of 
brickmakers was proceeding slowly and 
many clay workers showed some reluc- 
tance to return to their old trade. The 
Department helped the brickyards under 
all these heads, demobilisation was 
speeded up, and the release of more than 
3,000 men from the Army was obtained. 
About 150 yards were helped with coal sup- 
plies specially obtained through the Coal 
Controller, and more than 100 yards were 
helped with machinery and with various 
difficulties of transport. Some 850 brick- 
yards of the country have been reopened. 

Orders for bricks were given out, and 
they now amount to a total of more than 
900,000,000 bricks ; 250,000,000 bricks are 
already in stock, and the brick production 
has attained a rate of 2,200,000,000 bricks 
per annum, or within 10 per cent. of 
normal pre-war output. This is the 
present rate of production, and it is hoped 
to increase it. 

It must not be forgotten that the actual 
stock ot bricks of all kinds in the country 
is considerably higher than 250,000,000. 
It has been estimated by experts at more 
than double this figure, and by others at 
three times this figure, but, owing to 
doubt as to suitability for use of many of 
the stocks, the conservative estimate of 
250,000,000 is maintained for official pur- 
poses, though every day sees an increase 
in the stocks. 

The question of price is, of course, a 
great difficulty with builders. At present 
the market prices are high, and they are 
being well maintained by careful organl- 
sation. The Building Materials Supply 
Committee, nevertheless, have been able 
to make contracts on advantageous terms, 
and promoters of State-aided building 
schemes—such as local authorities and 
public utility societies—will be given the 


. advantage. 


It is difficult to express definitely in 
figures what this saving might amount to, 
but a figure of 10 per cent. to 15 per cent. 
iS not too optimistic. On some materials 
the saving is more. 


Other Materials. ; 
With regard _t0 cement, no great 
difficulty is anticipated in meeting all 


demands. The stocks now in the country 
are. estimated to stand at nearly 200,000 
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tons. The Building Materials Suppl 
Committee have been able to obtaj 
favourable terms as compared with rulin 
market prices. | 

Slates to the, number of more ae 
2,000,000 have already been ordered an. 
satisfactory arrangements made wit 
regard to future supply. In addition to th; 
daily output of slates (which is alread 
more than half of the pre-war output 
stocks of slates in the country amount ; 
more than 25,000,000, of which the greate 
part will be avaiable for State-aide 
housing schemes. + 

With regard to glass,  satisfactor 
arrangements have been made with many 
facturers to supply to the Government’ 
order for housing schemes, as and whe 
stocks are required. It is interesting t 
note that they are British manufacturer: 
and that it has been nossible to dispens 
with foreign importations. 

The stocks of timber in the country ar 
estimated to be sufficient for man’ 
months’ building, and, of course, steps ar 
being taken to ensure that buildin; 
demands do not cause an undue depletion 

Drain pipes, ironmongery, timber work 
such as doors and windows, sanitary war 
and other necessities of house buildin; 
have all been matters for careful organi 
sation by the Ministry of Supply. 

The feeling at the Local Governmen 
Board now is that no housing scheme nee 
be held up for want of materials. In fact 
a special “urgent reminder”’ has been sen 
out within the last few days to all loca 
authorities and others whose housin 
schemes have been approved, urging then 
to begin building forthwith. 

THE ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL has hee) 
favoured with a copy of this circular lette 
of the President of the Local Governmen 
Board to local authorities. It reads a 
follows : 


“Local Government Board, 
“Whitehall, S.W.1,, 
“May 15, 1910. 

“ Sir,—I am directed’ by Dr. Addison ti 
refer to the approval which has been give) 
by the Board to the Council’s proposal 
with regard to their housing scheme a 
(name of district). a 

“Dr. Addison desires me to call th 
Council’s attention to the urgent necessit) 
for the actual erection of houses at thi 
earliest possible date (a) to meet as $001 
as possible the pressine need for nev 
houses, (b) for the purpose of providin; 
employment for the considerable amoun 
of building labour at present unemployed 
and (c) in order to take advantage of thi 
good building weather which may bi 
expected during the next five or st 
months. | 


“The progress of the housing schemi 
will be greatly facilitated if the actua 
work on the site could be begun at thi 
earliest possible moment, so that buildin 
may proceed during the summer an 
autumn months. I am, therefore, to asl 
your Council to do everything in thei 
power to press forward their scheme 
Whether by delegating large powers to é 
committee or by calling special meeting! 
of the Council. The Board would bi 
glad to consider suggestions from loca 
authorities for expediting the procedurt 
adopted by the Board in connection witl 
housing schemes. 

“In many cases it will be found tha 
work on approved sites in connection witl 
the roads and sewers may be commence¢ 
forthwith without the final details of tht 
house plans having been arranged. It is 
often the case, also, that portions of ar 
approved site, such, for example, as abu 
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son existing highways, may be developed 
smediately, and in such cases the Coun- 
- should concentrate on plans which will 
pvide for the immediate erection of 
huses on such portions, so that the 
jard’s approval may be obtained and 
mtracts actually let at the earliest 
»ment possible. The Board will be glad 
expedite approval of proposals of this 
sure from local authorities, and they are 
xing the Housing Commissioners to 
rider all the assistance possible in the 
pitter. 

‘T am to ask you to inform the Board 
+soon as possible whether your Council 
a take action on the lines indicated, and 
date on which it is likely that the 


sual erection of the houses can be 
jgun.” 
THE HOUSING BILL IN 
COMMITTEE. 


The Housing, Town Planning, etc., Bill 
; May 14 by Standing Committee “ A” of 
iz House of Commons: has now passed 
trough Committee, and hopes are enter- 
ned that it will be possible for the third 
jading of the measure to be passed before 
fs Whitsun adjournment. 

Dr. Addison said that the Government 
ished to extend the scope of Clause 19, 
\ich dealt with by-laws respecting houses 
(ided ‘into separate tenements. Section 
' of the original Act enacted that local 
ithorities should require a standard of 
jusing fit for human habitation, yet there 
ire thousands of houses shockingly un- 
fted for habitation. It was clear that no 
jliance on general phrases was enough 
sidance to local authorities, and in deal- 
ig drastically with some owners of pro- 
jrty local authorities must have specific 
qidance rather than general phrases 
4uich they. would have to interpret for 
iemselves. It was best to take power to 
jescribe standard by-laws dealing with 
ié minimum requirements for proper 
ccommodation. For this purpose it was 
joposed to re-enact certain provisions of 
jevious Acts, rather than to refer to pre- 
ous legislation. The powers given under 
ie first section of the clause should, the 
Overnment suggested, be: : 
(a) For fixing and from time to time 
‘rying the number of persons who may 
<cupy a house, or part of a house which 
ilet in lodgings or occupied by members 
(more than one family, and for separa- 
bn of the sexes therein ; 

(b) For the registration and inspection 
(such houses ; 

(c) For enforcing drainage and promot- 
ig cleanliness and ventilation of such 
uses : 

(d) For requiring provision adequate for 
le use of and readily accessible to each 
imily of—(i) closet accommodation, (ii) 
‘ater supply and washing accommodation, 
ii) accommodation for the storage, pre- 
jration, and cooking of food; 

(e) For the keeping in repair and ade- 
wate lighting of any common staircase in 
ch house ; 

(f) For securing stability, and the pre- 
jntion of and safety from fire; 

(g) For the cleansing and redecoration 
‘the premises at stated times, and for the 
‘wing of the courts and courtyards: 

And any such by-laws, in addition to any 
‘her penalty, may prohibit the letting for 
feupation by members of more than one 
‘mily of any such house unless the same 
ve complied with, subject in the case of 
uses so let or occupied at the time when 
‘ich by-laws come into force to the allow- 
ice of a reasonable time for the -execu- 
mn of any works necessary to comply 
‘erewith. 


and the clause was added to the Bill. 
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In Section 2 they provided that where 
the immediate landlord was unable to 
carry out alterations, the local authority 
could call upon some person of more sub- 
stantial character behind him to do so. 
The amendments also prescribed that the 
local authority, in the event of the failure 
of these persons to carry out the altera- 
tions, might themselves do so and recover 
the cost. Where a local authority failed 
to make by-laws, the Local Government 
Board could compel them to do so. In 
many cases neighbourhoods altered their 
character and ceased to be fashionable. 
There were substantially built houses, 
which were gradually being let off in tene- 
ments. There were conditions in the 
covenants, in many part of London, for 
instance, which prohibited alterations re- 
quired by the by-laws. Under this clause 
the, Government provided that, in order to 
comply with the by-laws, the conditions of 
the covenant might be set aside so far as 
they prevented compliance with the by- 
laws. Where a landlord had the condi- 
tions of his lease so set aside or where the 
local authority had done the work for him, 
or where it was done by the superior land- 
lord, rules might be made for a charging 
order to be made on the premises for collec- 
tion of the necessary charges. 

Amendments embodying the proposals 
referred to by Dr. Addison were agreed to, 
(See 
also p. 350.) 


“DAILY EXPRESS” MODEL HOMES 
EXHIBITION : SECOND NOTICE. 


The opinion of everybody who visited 
the exhibition at the Central Hall, West- 
minster, was that for distinction and taste 
it was a triumph of organisation. 

The first part of the ceremony took 
place in the large hall, which was prac- 


tically filled with a distinguished 
audience. Dr. Addison, who presided, 
said it would be nothing short of dis- 


astrous to allow the country to be covered 
with houses which coming generations 
would censure as monuments of ugliness. 
He was confident that this exhibition 
would do something to arrest bad taste. 
It was important to keep an open mind 
regarding new methods of building, new 
types of materials, and so on, and build 
without delay. He was glad to make the 
announcement that in various parts of 
the country a start had at last been made. 
Nothing would satisfy popular opinion 
but the fact of houses being built imme- 
diately.. It was not reasonable to expect 
that within two or three months they 
would get that great movement under 
way, but still, time was precious, especially 
with weather like the present, and he 
hoped the exhibition would do something 
to encourage and stimulate the authorities 
concerned. The Government was deter- 
mined to get the Housing Bill through, 
for houses were needed, and every at- 
tempt was being made to remove the 
obstacle of obsolete by-laws. There was a 
great measure of enthusiasm throughout 
the country. They wanted it to result in 
the laying out of roads, getting drains 
made, and in building the houses. 

Mrs. Lloyd George, in declaring the 
exhibition open, said it ought to remind 
us that we are wanting more houses for 
the people of this country. Such a re- 
minder ought not to be necessary, but 
unfortunately we were very forgetful. “I 
think,’’ she said, ‘‘ people who dwell in 
comfortable houses in this country ought 
not to be allowed to forget those who are 
not in such comfortable circumstances. A 
house fit to be a home is an essential in 
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this reconstruction work which we are 


going to begin.’’ If they believed in one 
man one vote being a sound policy, one 


house one family was equally sound. She 
thought the house of the future would be 
better to look at than had been thé rule in 
the past. The ideal house would involve 
a maximum of comfort with the mini- 
mum of work. 

The meeting then adjourned to the ex- 
hibition in the lower halls, and visitors 
began to circulate round the stalls and side 
shows. Both architects and the general 
public expressed delight at the beauty of 
the models of housing designs. These 
models are antistic triumphs in them- 
selves, and reflect credit on the craftsmen 
who made them, Messrs. Higgs and 
Hill, Mr. Mabey, Messrs. E. J. and H. T. 
Bradford, and Messrs. Jackson and Sons 
were responsible for the larger models. 
All the premiated designs were reproduced 
in our issue of April 30. This week we 
show the winning design in each class. 
The assessors—Mr. Henry T. Hare, 
Ree Beas. Mr._ William Dunn, 
F.R.I.B.A., and Mr. A. E. Richardson, 
F.R.I.B.A.—report as follows on Mr. 
McBeath’s winning design: “An excellent 
plan, extremely economical, and entirely 


without waste space. Every problem 
appears to have been considered and suc- 
cessfully dealt with. The elevation is 


eminently simple and practical.” 

Some of the exhibits are of considerable 
interest, and should prove useful to those 
in search of methods for simplifying the 
domestic arrangements of the home or of 
cheaper methods of construction. Under 
the former heading we would draw atten- 
tion to an extremely efficient and simple 
vacuum cleaner, simple both in operation 
and in method of manipulation, which is 
manufactured by the Rex Import Com- 
pany. The Interoven stove is so well 
known that it needs but little mention. Its 
chief advantage lies in the varied functions 
which it can perform, and in its small 
coal consumption. The Davis Gas Stove 
Company show many interesting types of 


gas-heated apparatus in the form of 
geysers, ranges, and boilers. The ex- 


hibit of the British Commercial Gas As- 
sociation is of particular interest, com- 
prising a model of a Local Government 
Board cottage complete in every detail, and 
fitted throughout with gas apparatus for 
cooking, heating, lighting, and destroying 
refuse, the whole to the scale of an inch 
to-the foot. A valuable geyser is shown 
by the Parkinson Stove Company, its par- 
ticular merit being the rapidity with which 
it heats the water. This firm also exhibits 
a “New Cottage” water-heater, which is 
specially designed to meet the modern re- 


quirements of labour-saving and 
economy. The ‘“ Prince of Wales ”’ range 


and mantel register combination is an ex- 
ample of labour-saving ingenuity which 
should be of great service. It combines 
the kitchen range and parlour fireplace. 

Messrs. Fawcett have an interesting 
stand showing examples of their patent 
construction (see p. 384), and of their 
Edwardian chimney pots, which are con- 
structed to prevent smoky flues. The 
advantage of a casement window which 
can be cleaned from the room without 
any risk must be apparent to all. Such 
an-arrangement both in wood and in 
metal is shown by Messrs. Hunter and 
Hyland, Ltd. Messrs. James Gibbons, at 
their stall, have a model of their ingenious 
sash window, which admits of simple 
cleaning. 

Technical Journals Stall is No. 11 on the 
ground floor, where inquiries respecting 
our publications are invited. 


HOUSING MATERIALS AND RESOURCES: FIRST NOTICE 


This information has been compiled in full confidence that it will be of great practical va.ue to Architects, especially those who, during 
the years of war, may have got out of touch with the practical side of their profession. 
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To keep its professional readers constantly im touc/ 


with material resources 1s unquestionably one of the most useful functions thal a technical journal can fulfil at all times; but it wile by 
admitted that the present, when the interest in everything that pertains to Housing is at its height, is a most opportune moment jor bringing 
to notice the materials and accessories for which the magnitude of the immediate demand will be without parallel. Our enquiries for 
information have met with so overwhelnung a response that we are compelled to hold over a large number of notices for next week's 1SSUe, 


which will also be a Special Housing Number. 


It will of course be understood that the notices given are inserted without prejudice ic 


articles that have been held over for want of space, or that may have been accidentally or otherwise excluded. The claims are those of the 


WALLS, PARTITIONS AND ROOFS. 


B.R.C. Fabric. 
The British Reinforced Concrete Engi- 
neering Co., 1, Dickinson Street, 


Manchester, manufacture a steel wire 
mesh for the reinforcement of slabs and 
surtaces of all kinds. It consists of main 
reinforcing wires, made from drawn mild 
steel wire of high tensile strength and high 
elastic limit, spaced at about 3 in. apart, 
these main wires being held in an abso- 
lutely fixed position by means of light 
wires crossing the main wires at intervals 
of about a foot and electrically welded to 
them at all points of contact. This mate- 
rial is supplied in rolls 7 ft. wide and 
240 ft. long. 


Expanded Metal Sheets and Lathings, 
and Exmet for Brickwork. 


Expanded metal has been used exten- 
sively in the construction of cottages, 
houses, recreation, and other buildings in 
connection with garden cities. Expanded 
steel sheets are specially suitable for re- 
inforcing concrete in foundations, floors, 
roofs, tanks, and the like, and for such 
work diamond mesh expanded steel of the 
respective maximum sizes is supplied 
in sheets ready for use. Expanded 
metal lathings are made from mild steel 
sheets, and in several thicknesses and 
meshes. They form an ideal key for 
plaster in ceilings, solid and hollow parti- 
tions, exterior walls, and other plaster- 
work. Exmet is specially suitable for re- 
inforcing brickwork, concrete block-work, 
partition slabs, asphalt, etc. It is manu- 
factured from mild steel of 20, 22, and 24 
gauge in 23-in., 7-in., and 12-in. widths 
and is supplied in standard coils, con- 
taining 270 or 75 feet lineal. On the 
several fields of war, as well as at home, 
reinforcement for concrete, lathing for 
plaster, Exmet for brickwork, were called 
into service for the construction of 
munition factories, military hutments, 
aerodromes, temporary buildings, garden 
city and other cottages, and so forth, Ap- 
plication for samples, prices, etc., should 
be made to the Expanded Metal Co., Ltd., 
York Mansion, York Street, Westminster, 
London, S.W.1. ’Phone: Victoria 8809. 


Hy-Rib Construction. 


Hy-Rib has in the past been used very 
extensively in connection with concrete 
walls, floors, roofs, partitions, etc., and to- 
day is even in greater demand because of 
its utility and adaptability, and because it 
permits of very rapid erection. This self- 
centering reinforcement can be used in 
connection with either structural steel, 
timber, or reinforced-concrete framing, to 
which it is securely fastened by means of 
plate clips or staples, or built in pieces of 
14G wire. Particularly during the past 
four or. five years, Hy-Rib has been used 


respective vendors, 


because of the necessity of obtaining 
speedy erection, which with this material 
can be carried out to quite a substantial 
degree by unskilled labour. The erec- 
tion of Hy-Rib walls, which are fire- 
resisting, weather-proof, etc., is both 
simple and rapid. Apart from this speed 
of erection, Hy-Rib is being adopted very 
largely all over the country at the present 
moment in the housine schemes, because 
it does away with the necessity of using 
expensive timber shuttering, and it also 
gets over the difficulty of the brick 
shortage. Address, Trussed Concrete Steel 
Co., Ltd:, Cranley Gardens, S.W.1. 
Phone: Kensington 1049. 


King Building Blocks, etc. 


These partition and ceiling slabs and 
blocks are a sound, convenient, and 
economical means of rapid construction, 
both for internal and external work. Made 
of breeze concrete and pumice concrete, 
they may be obtained in several varieties 
and sizes. The complete manufacturing 
plant can be sent to any district, and local 
materials may be used where available. 
Partition slabs are made in the following 


‘thicknesses: 13.in,, 2 ins, 23 /in,, 22 in,, 


3 in., and 4 in. (hollow) and keyed for 
plastering. Blocks: 2 in., 23 in., and 
3 in., smooth both sides, no plastering re- 
quired, Ceiling slabs: § in., 2 in., 1 in., 
Iz in., and 13 in. Pugging slabs and 
blocks from 1 in, to 6 in. Lathing: & in. 
and # in: King pumice concrete parti- 
tion slabs are 2 in., 23 in., and 3 in, thick 
(solid), and 4 in. thick (hollow or solid). 
The stock size is 3 ft. long by 1 ft. high. 
Breeze concrete partition slabs are made 
to the same size and thicknesses. All are 
admirable for taking nails and screws. 
Address, J. A. King and Co., Bridge 
House, 181, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
‘Phone: Central 773, City 2218. 


Fhilmil Steel Lathing. 

This material is made by Messrs. Hiay- 
wards, Ltd., 187-201, Union Street, South- 
wark, S.E.1, in sheets 72in. by 24in., and 
72in. by 18in., which are easily cut. It 
is made in various patterns, some of 
which are specially adapted for ceilings 
and for forming partitions. They use, it 
is claimed, the minimum of plaster, as 
only the necessary amount to form a key 
comes through the interstices. ’Phone: 
Hop. 3642. 


Fohnson’s Steel Wire Lattice. 

Messrs. Richard Johnson, Clapham, and 
Morris, Lever Street, Manchester, manu- 
facture steel wire lattice for floors, roofs, 
decks, etc., in sheets up to 7 ft. wide and 
of any required length, or in rolls up to 
200ft., and any width up to 7ft. The 
main tension wires can be made to run 
either longitudinally or transversely. A 
light and cheap form, known as “C 


pattern,” made in any length up to rooft, 


and any width up to 6ft. This firm are 
the proprietors of the well-known “ Lattice 
and Keedon” system of reinfonced 
concrete construction. 


Winget Blocks and Slabs. 


Hollow or solid concrete building bledks 
and slabs are made very rapidly and 
economically by means of the Winget 
machine. This comprises. a mould box, 
with hinged sides and ends, carried in the 
machine frame hung in trunnions, cores 
being bolted to a fixed bed-plate under the 
pallet to form the bottom of the mould- 
box. Blocks of any required Size, shape, 
texture, or face are made, including 
squint qudins’ and! curved blocks, 
springers and arch-blocks, sills, copings, 
cornices, partition slabs, bricks, air-duets, 
drain-pipes, floor tiles, rebated blocks to 
form door and window reveals—in fact, 
every type of constructional unit, hollow 
or solid, that can be required. The 
machine is portable, speedy in action, and 
extremely simple to operate. A minimum 
output equivalent to 420 ordinary bricks is 
guaranteed, but in practice this is very 
greatly exceeded, outputs equivalent to 
650 to 1,000 ordinary bricks being usually 
obtained. The inside face of walls built 
with these blocks is so even that only 
one thin coat of plaster is “me 
quired, and in man country cottages 
as well as in stables, barns, workshops, 
engine sheds, and similar buildings, a coat 
of distemper is sufficient, dry, and saml- 
tary. These block-making machines have 
been of immense service in rapid building, 
and have already played a prominent 
part in the national housing schemes. 
One Winget machine, it is claimed, makes 
sufficient blocks in three and a half days 
for a two-storey cottage covering am area 
of 400 sq. ft. Messrs. Winget issue 
several handsome booklets in which their 
system is fully described and copiously 
illustrated. Address, Winget, Ltd., 25B, 
Victoria Street, S.W.1. ’Phone: Victoria 
8334-5. . 


Uralite and Asbestone, 

Uralite is supplied in sheets up 
to 6 ft, by 3. ft., and of Sevmmn 
thicknesses from 7-64 in. to 3 in, Con- 
sisting of asbestos fibre cemented by 4 
mineral glue, it is superlatively fire-resist- 
ing, is unaffected by damp, gases, or acids, 
does not warp, crack, or shrink, and is a 
non-conductor of heat. It is easily and 
readily fixed to wood or steel framework, 
and can be had in white, red, or grey. It 
is largely used by Government depatt- 
ments and by public authorities. Asbestone 
is an eminently fire-resisting roofing. 
material, made from asbestos and cement 
by a patented process, and is supplied dn 
the form of tiles (9 in. by g in., 12 in. by 
12 in., 16 in. by 16 in,, 18 in. by 18 im, | 
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; 24 in. by 24 in., the standard thick- 
ys being 3-16 in.) or of sheets made up 
6 ft. by 3ft., and from 5-32 in. to 1 in. 
ik, Roofs may be covered either with 
} tiles of the sheets, the latter being 
sable for factories, engine-sheds, and 
vustrial buildings generally. They are 
wily fixed either to wood or to steel 
tens. In the latter case, soft lead or 
per nails are used, and are bent round 
| battens. A building may be con- 
sicted entirely of Asbestone (except, of 
“irse, the framework) ; and the material 
be obtained in lengths up to 6 ft. and 
t. in length for use in weatherboard 
Whion, giving the structure a neater 
Searance than that presented by sheets, 
sich, however, are made in several 
Jes up to 8 fit. by 4 ft.; 6 ft by. 34 tt: 
‘n= another useful size. Address, The 
fitish Uralite Co., 8, Old Jewry, E.iC.2. 
‘sone: Central 1783. 


Vulcanite and Rexilite. 


The use of flat roofs has attracted con- 
erable attention in connection with 
fusing schemes, and is worthy of still 
ore. Not only does a flat roof give a 
<2ater working, sleeping, and living area 
/the rooms below, but its own uses are 
anifold as playgrounds, drying-grounds, 
jomenades, flower-gardens, and many 
jer useful or pleasurable purposes. 
Itent Vulcanite Roofing forms a perma- 
int roof covering to flat roofs of wood or 
crete construction. With the former a 
pst even temperature iis obtained, 
aking the top rooms warm in winter and 
‘ol in summer, instead of the great in- 
myenience caused bv variations in tem- 
jrature under zinc flats. As applied to 
merete roofs, the roof covering is not 
jjured by expansion or contraction, 
ttlement, or other disturbances, and 
sere the lowest prime cost is to be con- 
dered Rexilite Roofing, as applied to 
‘ncrete can easily be applied by local 
bour. 

The damp-coursing specialities manu- 
ctured by Vulcanite, Ltd., are so well 
n0wn that they hardly require comment. 
he Reliance brand of lead and bitumen 
ump-course has been strongly recom- 
ended by the Institute of Hygiene. 
ower in cost, the P.V. brand of Vulcanite 
heet Asphalte for damp-course is never- 
ieless so well esteemed that it has been 
sed entirely for the Belfast City Hall and 
ther important buildings of importance. 
or use under slates the Compressed Vul- 
anite Bitumen Sheetings, which are. in- 
dorous sarking felts, are extensively em- 
loyed. Owing to their compressed 
ature, they do not harbour ‘dust: or ver- 
iin, as sarking felts frequently do. 
Vhere houses are to be erected in exposed 
ositions, and are likely to be subjected to 
wuch rainfall with driving winds, it is 
laimed that Standard Asphalte for filling 
avity walls ensures a wall that is impreg- 
able to all damp under whatever condi- 
ions, while the tenacious bond of this 
sphalte poured in the cavity in a boiling 
tate creates a bond stronger than would 
e obtained in ordinary brickwork. 
iddress, Vulcanite, Ltd., 118, Cannon 
treet, E.C. ’Phone: Bank 5532. 


: Calno Board. 


Of Calno Board the basic material is a 
pecial fibre, chemically treated to render 
t fire-resisting, the fire-resisting solution 
eing applied during the process of manu- 
‘facture. When thoroughly impregnated 
vith this solution, the fibres are brought 
0 a homogeneous state bv the addition of 
i mineral cement, which acts as an effec- 
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tive “binder.” The product of these and 
subsequent processes is a sheet or board 
of excellent finish, and capable of being 
wsed decoratively as well as structurally 
for panelling, as well as plain linings and 
partitions. As to the fire-resistance of 
these boards, two certificates of severe 
tests have been issued by the British Fire 
Prevention Committee, who publish a full 
account of the tests in their Red Book 
No. 192. As a result of the more formal 
of these tests, Calno Boards have been ac- 
corded classification under the “ Univer- 
sal Standards” in Class A. They are also 
certified by the Institute of Hygiene. 
They are British made, being manufac- 
tured by the Thames Paper Co., Ltd., 
Purfleet, Essex. ; 


Fiberlic Wall Board. 

Fiberlic Wall Board is made from 
exceptionally strong and tough fibrous 
roots. It is not made of ground wood or 
paper stock, and, owing to its great 
strength and toughness, will not warp, 
split or crack. The pure root fibre is first 
chemically treated tc make it vermin- 
proof and sanitary. Then it is put 
together in layers, with a fireproof air- 
tight cement between the layers to form 
the complete Fiberlic wall board. The 
finished board is surfaced so as to be 
readily adaptable to the most approved 
and artistic forms of decoration. Its use 
in every sort of building has proved its 
high qualities. It specially lends itself to 
varied panel schemes of decoration, of 
which several are shown in the firm’s leaf- 
lets. It is a substitute for lath and 
plaster, and is simply nailed on to stud- 
ding, or on to the joists of ceilings, the 
joints being covered with fillets or mould- 
ing strips. It.is not put together with 
asphalt or pitch or other inflammable ad- 
hesives, and is unaffected by atmospheric 
changes. It is manufactured by Messrs. 
MacAndrews and Forbes, Ltd., 2, Broad 
Street Place, London, E.C.2, who publish 
full instructions for its most effective use. 
’Phone.: London Wall 1472. 


Poilite Tiles and Sheets. 

Poilite, manufactured bv Bell’s United 
Asbestos Co., Ltd., has for its constituents 
Portland cement with asbestos, the latter 
being employed in_ its fibreised form, 
known as mineral flax, serving the. pur- 
pose of an aggregate, thereby increasing 
the initial strength of the cement tenfold. 
“Pojlite” is produced in specially 
designed rolling mills, in the form of 


layers or films of cement and asbestos unl- 
formly distributed and interlaced so as to 
constitute a species of tough woven fabric. 
The layers adhere so firmly to each other 
that, after reaching the mature stage, a 
Poilite asbestos cement sheet is found on 
fracture to be void ofall stratification or 
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lamination. Poilite is produced in the 
form of: (a) Corruguated sheets; (b) 
diagonal tiles; (c) flat sheets. (a) The 


corrugated sheets are best adapted for 
covering with economy of labour and 
framing the roofs and external walls of 
large engineering and factory buildings, 
railway running sheds, breweries and the 
like, and they can be as readily fixed to 
steel angles as on to timber purlins. (b) 
The standard diagonal tiles are specially 
suitable for roofing domestic buildings. 
Consequent on the high hydraulic pres- 
sure to which these tiles are subjected 
during the process of manufacture, they 
may be considered for all practical pur- 
poses non-absorbent, and their economy 
of application and maintenance is the 
highest attainable. (c) Flat  Poilite 
sheets are adaptable for external and in- 
ternal wall linings, also for the lining of 
ceilings and partitrons and for panelling. 
Being fire-resisting Poilite is approved by 
city and borough surveyors and by British 
and Colonial assurance companies. The 
accompanying illustration shows a small 
house built with breeze-slab walls. The 
ceilings and roof slopes are finished inside 
and out with Poilite flat sheeting, and the 
roof is covered with Roman type tiles and 
standard Poilite tiles. This form of con- 
struction makes the house damp-proof, 
rot-proof, and vermin-proof, and fire and 
weather-resisting. Address: Southwark 
Street, S.E.1. ’Phone: Hop 4040. 


Dinorwic Slates. 
Messrs. Davies Bros. (Newport), Ltd., 


London Wharf, Newport, Mon., are 
agents for Dinorwic (Velinheli) Slates. 


They are produced in a variety of colours 
and sizes and are of extreme durability. 
Messrs. Davies also supply enamelled 
tiles adapted for use in fireplaces, minimis- 
ing very considerably the labour which 
these fittings usually entail, or for bath- 
rooms and sculleries, and it is now gene- 
rally recognised that this particular form 
of walling has great hygienic advantages, 
apart from the very important point of 
labour saving. 


Fibrent Sheets and Slates. 

Fibrent, the registered trade mark for 
asbestos cement sheets and slates (manu- 
factured only in England) formerly termed 
Fibrocement, is a form.of concrete or re- 
inforced cement, the mineral fibres ful- 
filling this function of reinforcement. The 
cement used is the highest grade British 
Portland, and the fibre is asbestos: of the 
best quality specially selected for the pur- 
pose. The slates are very light, their 
weight when fixed being about 20 Ib. to 
the square yard, thus assisting in great 
economy in roofing , construction, as the 
rafters may be centred at 24 in., the slates 
being securely fixed at all corners to light 
battens, or direct to tongued: and grooved 
or rough boarding. The sheets may be 
had either corrugated or flat. Address, 
British Fibrocement Works, Erith, Kent. 
’Phone: Erith 809. 


Ruberotd. 


Ruberoid has for its base a fibrous mate- 
rial, which is thoroughly saturated and 
then coated with Ruwberoid compound, 
which is non-oxidising, and is unaffected 
by weather, time, or the fumes of acids or 
alkalies. The resulting material is _pli- 
able, light, flexible, non-absorbent, non- 
porous, and suitable for use in all 
climates. While it is essentially a perma- 
nent roofing, it can be rapidly fixed ; and, 
in regard to boarded roofs, it can be laid 
at the same’rate as the board's are applied ; 
and_as all flashings-and.gutters, etc., can 
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be worked in Ruberoid, this reduces the 
number of trades employed in connection 
with the roof by eliminating the metals. 
It consequently ensures quicker comple- 
tion of the work. The material, being 
light in weight, is portable, and large 
quantities are easily handled. It reaches 
the work ready for use, and does not re- 
quire any painting when laid. It can be used 
throughout a range of buildings, irrespec- 
tive of the shape or nitch of the roofs, 
being equally adaptable to sloped, curved, 
or flat roofs. Flat roofs occur as well as 
sloped or curved roofs; this is a point 
worth noting. It is made in four thick- 
nesses. It is laid on 3/-in. or 1-in. close- 
butted ‘boarding ; each length should! over- 
lap the adjoining length 2 in. It may be 
had in grey, red, or green. Address, 
Ruberoid Co., Ltd, 81-3, Knightrider 
Street, E.C. ’Phone: City 9880. 


Rok Roofing. 


Rok Roofing is made of the highest 
grade of wool-felt by Messrs. D. Anderson 
and Son, Ltd., saturated’ or impregnated 
with an elastic waterproofing compound, 
which does not dry out or evaporaite in any 
climate, as it contains no oils or volatile 
matter, and there is in it nothing of an 
organic nature. It is acid- and alkali- 
proof, white ants will not attack it, and it is 
an excellent non-conductor. It is suitable 
for pitched, flat, or circular roofs, and’ is 
made in four thicknesses—1%4-ply for sark- 
ing, lining, and temporary work ; 1-ply for 
a light but permanent roof: 2-ply for per- 
manent buildings, such, as bungalows and 
factories ; and 3-ply for special conditions, 
such as severe climate, or the presence of 
chemical fumes and gases. A grade of 
Rok called Rokalba is covered on one 
side with a layer of asbestos to meet the 
requirements of local authorities. Address, 
Old Ford, E. ’Phone: East 3214. 


Roofing Felts and Pipe-coverings. 

Messrs. F. McNeill and Company, Ltd., 
patentees and manufacturers of asphaltic 
roofing felts and of Slagbestos, have been 
established since 1833, and they claim to 
be the original patentees of asphaltic roof- 
ing felt. For industrial purposes, the roof- 
ing of works and factories, and for under- 
slating and roof lining, McNeill’s felts 
have been used very extensively in this 
country, and have been exported all over 
the world... McNeill’s asphaltic roofing felt 
was, and is, made of flax fibre, but the 
more recent varieties of roofing are made 
of high grade raw felts, which are manu- 
factured from rags impregnated with pure 
bitumens, which resist extremes of tem. 
verature and are unaffected by climatic 
conditions, Of these, Lion roofing is the 
highest in excellence, of which over 20,000 
miles have been supplied to the British and 
Allied. Governments during the recent 
Great War.  Slagbestos, the other main 
manufacture of F. McNeill and Company, 
Ltd., is the perfected form of slagwool, a 
pure mineral fibre resembling cotton or 
animal wool in appearance, and.made of 
iron slag. This material is absolutely in- 
combustible, and is the best known in- 
sulator of heat and cold, and is at the 
same time fireproof. Slagbestos is ex- 
tensively used for cold storage insulation 
and for fireproofing buildings, and for the 
insulation of heat on the ships of the 
Royal Navy. It is also made up in 
various forms for use in building con- 
struction, Among the other products 
manufactured by F. McNeill and Com- 
pany are patent pipe coverings for the pro- 
tection of pipes from freezing or the loss 
of heat, dry hair felts for sound deaden- 
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ing and for thermal non-conductivity, and 
pure bitumen sheeting for rendering 
waterproof concrete or brickwork con- 
structions in connection with waterworks. 
Address, F, \MecNeill and Co., Ltd., 
Spencer House, South Place, ...C. 
’Phone: London Wal! 4388. 


Lrontte and Cement Slurry. 

Ironite and cement, slurry, which is 
being very extensively used for coating the 
walls, roofs, etc., of aircraft sheds and 
other buildings constructed of breeze 
blocks, concrete, brickwork, etc., in place 
of rendering, thus saving an enormous 
cost, is obviously applicable to housing. 
The slurry mixture should consist of 25 
Ibs. Ironite flooring (which is a_ special 
kind of Ironite for mixing dry with 
cement) to every 75 lbs. Portland cement, 
to be thoroughly well mixed whilst dry 
and then applied in the form of a thick 
slush mixture with a brush. It is claimed 
that, if properly applied, Ironite slurry will 
render breeze blocks, concrete, brickwork, 
etc., absolutely watertight at less than half 
the cost of cement rendering. For roofs, 
coats are recommended; but for walls 
one coat is usually sufficient. Approxi- 
mately 1 lb. of Ironite and 3 Ibs. cement 
will cover one square yard. About 12 
million yards of the walls of aerodromes 
and other Government buildings have been 
treated with Ironite and cement slurry, 
which is specially suitable for housing 
schemes, as it saves all the cost of render- 
ing and makes a far better job. Ironite 
Flooring forms one of the toughest and 
most wearproof floors conceivable and is 
also dustless, waterproof, and grease- 
proof. It is being very extensively used 
for industrial buildings, and is obviously 
qualified for service in dwellings. Address : 
The Ironite Company, Limited, 11, Old 
Queen Street; Westminster, S,W.1. 
’Phone: Victoria 5618. 


MISCELLANEOUS “SPECIALITIES: 


Mon’ lithcrete—Rolled Steel Foists 
Combined with Concrete. 


‘“Mon’litherete ’’ is the scientific treat- 
ment of an ordinary British standard sec- 
tion of rolled steel joists combined. with 
concrete, the concrete being reinforced be- 
tween the rolled steel joists by twisted steel 
bands or rods. The rolled steel joists 
have rhomboidal shaped openings sheared 
from the web through which the concrete 
and reinforcing bands or rods pass, thus 
forming a monolithic floor of concrete. 
This treatment of rolled steel joists was 
thought out by the late Mr, Mark Fawcett, 
and in conjunction with Mr. Brett A. 
Elphicke, the present managing director 
of the Fawcett Construction Co., Ltd., the 
invention was perfected and brought to its 
present state of efficiency. Prior to the 
war it was extensively used for all classes 
of buildings, and now that the use of steel 
is no longer controlled Mon’lithcrete is 
apparently to be in greater demand than 
ever it was. For long spans up to 28 ft., 
such as a hospital ward floor, where a flat 
ceiling is essential, it has been largely 
used, and for heavy floors requiring a safe 
working load up to 4 or « cwt. to the foot 
super, there are many examples. Just 
now, however, we are more interested in 
its adaptability for use in forming cottage 
bedroom floors. Taking a room 12 ft. 
Square, we note that only 4? in. by 12 in. 
Mon’lithcrete joists aré required, thus 
dividing the space between walls into four 
bays each of 3 ft. Breeze concrete is filled 
in between the joists, taking a bearing at 
sides in a chase in the wall or on a corbel 
course. The floorboards are nailed direct 
to the concrete, andthe underside is 
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plastered. If brick, stone, or ballast C0) 
crete be used, wooden fillets are bedded ; 
the concrete to take the floor nails. Tt 
overall thickness of floor is 6 in, ; 
somewhat less if the upper surface of t} 
concrete be screeded off to take a linoleus 
finish. We are informed that the cost « 
the reinforced Mon’lithcrete joists, inch 
ing the twisted steel bands, for a roo! 
12 ft. by 12 ft., is under £4, which bring 
it into competition with a timber floo 
The floor is rigid, simple, and rapidly p: 
up. Address, Fawcett Construction Co 
Ltd., 47, Victoria Street, S.W.1. ’Phone 
Victoria 5846. 


DOORS AND WINDOWS. 


Fittings for Doors and Casements. 


The firm of Robert Adams, of 3 and : 
Emerald Street, Holborn, W.C.1, at 
specialists and manufacturers of a variet 
of fittings which will interest those con 
cerned with housing. These fittings jn 
clude various types of door-springs wit! 
check action (the ‘‘ Victor ’’), fanligh 
openers, which include the ‘‘ Caledonian ' 
and ‘‘ New Century ”’ pattern, a type wel 
suited for fanlights of private houses, an 
a variety of other simple types designe 
for the same purpose. This firm are als) 
specialists in all kinds of fittings for ex 
cluding rain and weather from casement 
and doors. The ‘‘ Impervious ” sectio: 
is largely used for this purpose. Thi 
firm also manufactures casement bolts 
stays, and fasteners in great variety, suit 
able for all requirements, as well as loci 
furniture and finger plates of brass, bronze 
wood, etc.; also door and window fitting: 
in malleable and cast iron, and simple anc 
suitable sections of metal casements 
’Phone: Central 829. 


Doors and Windows. 


Parkes’ Patent Safety Cleaning Casemen 
Hinges prevent window-cleaning acci: 
dents, as casements thung on these can bh 
cleaned with perfect ease from the inside, 
This firm have also intented a slam catch 
thumb latch, with a sliding bolt to bolt 
bedroom doors from the inside. Doors 
having this fitting are certain to catch, 
however hard they may be slammed, and 
there are no knobs to work off or to pull 
off as in the case of ordinary rim latches 
or rim locks, for which reason they are 
much more durable than these last-named 
articles. | Window and door furniture of 
all kinds are made by this firm—Sarhuel 
Parkes and Co., Ltd., Pretoria Works, 
Willenhall. 


Shuttering for Concrete Construction. 


The Climbing-Steel Shuttering Co., 515, 
Queen’s Road, Sheffield, have introduced 
a simple method of shuttering in which 
light bolstered galvanized plates are used, 
and, starting at the bottom, they are 
ingeniously made to travel up to any 
height without being detached from the 
wall. The firm are prepared to. license 
the system to responsible authorities or 
firms, for house building only, at a small 
sum per house. (The rights for use in 
general constructional work have already 
been acquired by a firm of conorete 
specialists. ) 


Cabot’s Sheathing and Deafening Quilt. 

Cabot’s sheathing and deafening quiltis 
manufactured by Mr. Arthur L. Gibson, 
of Radnor Works, Strawberry Vale, 
Twickenham, and of Glasgow and Man- 
chester. Houses lined with this quilt, i 
accordance with the common practice 10 
the ‘United States’ and Canada, are 
warmer in winter and cooler in summer 
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an houses not so lined ; and, in addition 
.its value as an insulator against heat 
sd cold, the quilt is an efficient sound- 
‘Adener. . 

it. consists of a felted matting of eel- 
ass (Zostera Marina), held in place 
hween two layers of tough manilla 
sper by “ quilting.” The long ribbon- 
le fibres of eel-grass cross each other at 
-ry angle, and form within each layer of 
it innumerable minute cells of “dead 2 
|, making a soft, elastic cushion which 
'a wonderfully effective non-conductor. 
lis a yard wide, and is put up in rolls 
staining 250 sq. ft. Among many testi- 
wnials to its value is one from Mr. 
|dyard Kipling. ‘Phone: Richmond 


Coatostone and Coato-Roughcast. 


‘Coatostone’”’ and ‘‘ Coato-Rough- 

st? deserve notice as materials suitable 
-be used in housing schemes. Coato- 
‘me is a brush treatment, and unskilled 
jour can be employed. For surfaces 
oh as concrete, left from s' uttering (or 
ntering), or walls built with hollow tile 
cks, or plaster slab partitions, etc.—in 
it, any face that is fairly smooth and 
aight—can with considerable economy be 
‘atostoned instead of plastered. It is a 
yorative material in itself, and papering 
‘ild be saved. The cost would certainly 
exceed half the cost of ordinary 
aster. Coato-roughcast A is suitable for 
y porous or rough surfaces where there 
‘a good grip or key, such as brickwork, 
‘crete, breeze-slabs, etc. It is sent out 
‘powder form, and is mixed with water 
»the consistency of stiff thick paste, 
jplied with trowel or brush, and stippled 
‘th sponge to depth of relief desired. 
(ato-roughcast C is suitable for external 
‘igheast on smooth surfaces, such as 
rinted work, stucco, plaster, terra-cotta, 
»., also for a decorative relief treatment 
‘friezes, panels, etc., either internally or 
sernally, This material is sent out 
‘xed ready for use, and is applied with 
»rush. It is stated that a weather-resist- 
is and artistic covering can be obtained 
ith one coat of either of these materials. 
‘dress, the Coatostone Decoration and 
lanufacturing Co., 10-12, North Mews, 
ay’s Inn, London, W.C.1. ’Phone: Hol- 
[rn 43; Central 2366. 


Cutirass Products. 


Cuirass product No, 1 is an anti-corro- 
se and acid resisting paint. This paint 
i not subject to atmospheric influence ; 
fevents rust, and does not oxidise; it is 
icommended for painting gutters, pipes, 
diron railings. Being a very high non- 
inductor it prevents electrolysis, which 
cuses deterioration much quicker than 
(mp. Cuirass roofing product No. 5 is a 
slid roofing to be applied hot, with the 
(iirass solvent (No. 9), on old tarred felt 
lofs, on concrete, corrugated roofing, and 
{t roofs. Its function is to make leaky 
iofs waterproof. Cuirass Product No. 6 
ia liquid roofing which may be applied 
dd. It is recommended for corrugated 
lofing, concrete, and wood roofing where 
{e joints are closed. Cuirass Roofing 
1). 7 consists of paper felt rolls. Cuirass 
loduct No. 15 is a cheap but effective 
«mp-course. All these products havea 
utural elasticity, preventing cracking, 
ad they-are not affected by the frost or 
‘e sun. Cuirass Product No. 10, an oil 
jeservative, is superior to creosote in that 
‘hardens the surface of the wood, and is 
»t affected by atmospheric influence, will 
%t oxidise, and indefinitely prolongs the 
€ of wood. Address, 39, Victoria 
(reet, S.W.1. ’Phone: Victoria 5238. 


cement and sand for rendering. 
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MAKING’ THE HOME 


DAMP-PROOF. 
Messrs. Callender’s Specialities. 


Even a model home may have its draw- 
backs,.for the house may be or may: be- 
come damp. A _ good dampcourse is 
essential, and an extra pound or two ex- 
pended in this direction is in every way 
worth while. Callender’s ‘‘ Ledkore ”’ 
(lead and bitumen) dampcourse, sent out 
in roll form, is of established. reputation, 
but even with a good dampcourse .there 
may be walls exposed to driving rain which 
will manifest signs of damp and ruin 
valuable wallpapers. A speciality which 
can cure damp walls, and save the un- 
sightliness of stained and. blackened wall- 
papers, is known as “Protex’’ black 
carbon emulsion, another of the products 
of Messrs. Geo. M. Callender and Co., 
Ltd., 25, Victoria Street, S.W.1. ’Phone: 
Victoria 4642. 

Prufit and Prufitol. 

Messrs. Rogers, Welch and Co., Ltd., 
the manufacturers of Prufit and Prufitol, 
have produced these materials as a substi- 
tute for the German material Ceresit and 
Ceresitol, with which they are absolutely 
identical in composition, being manufac- 
tured under licence by H.M. Board of 
Trade. Prufit is a paste which readily 
becomes mixed with water for gauging 
Prufit is 
used for the prevention of damp in cellars 
or foundation work, and to form damp- 
courses and roughcast or concrete tanks 
of whatever size. While rendering cement 
and concrete absolutely impervious to 
water, even under great pressure, it does 
not in any way affect the strength of the 
material. The firm show a pressure test 
in which a 2-in. slab of cement mortar 
mixed with the waterproofer supports a 
column of water 5 ft. high without the 
slightest sign of percolation, though a 
pressure of 34 lb. per square inch is sus- 
tained. 

-Prufitol is a transparent liquid for coat- 
ing the outside of buildings to render them 
impervious to driving rains. - It does not 
remain on the surface, but enters the pores 
of the stone, brick, or cement work, and 
forms a waterproofing film about 7 in. 
beneath the surface. Hence it does not 
alter the texture of the materials, and 
there is no fear of the waterproofing 
medium scaling or flaking off through the 
action of frost or variation of temperature. 
Prufitol is much used for protecting con- 
crete or brickwork from the ravages of 
climate. Prufit and Prufitol are manufac- 
tured by Messrs. Rogers, Welch and Co., 
Ltd., Phipps Bridge Works, Merton, S.W. 


Pudlo. 

Pudlo is a powder. which, when used 
with Portland cement, makes concrete and 
mortar waterproof. To indicate its possi- 
bilities in connection with housing, it may 
be stated that Pudlo is. utilised for the 
following purposes, among others: (1) 
Facing with a 14-in. thickness of water- 
proofed cement to concrete blocks. A 
machine has been invented which does 
this in the course of manufacture ; (2) flat 
cement roofs, (3) horizontal and vertical 
damp-courses, (4) floatings to floor 
concrete to prevent rising dampness ; (5) 
roughcast and stucco; (6) lining wells to 
prevent pollution. The Pudloed cement 
rendering may be given either inside the 
structure or outside, and a thin coating of 
Pudloed cement prevents rising dampness 
on floors. A timely and useful booklet 
(Circular. No. 15) describes fully, and 
gives specifications for, three methods of 
waterproofing cement blocks—namely, 
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by applying a thin Pudloed. cement 
facing; .by the use of a thick 


facing of waterproofed granite concrete of 
a dense mixture; and by plastering 
(rendering) porous concrete blocks with 
Pudloed cement mortar.’ The exterior 
renderings -may be finished with rough- 
cast, sand-dash, stone and pebble dash, 
plain stucco, or lined stucco. The. book- 
let includes also a section entitled “Some 
Uses of Pudloed Cement for Cottage 
Building.” Pudlo is manufactured | by 
Kerner-Greenwood and Co., Ltd., King's 
Lynn. Telegrams: Greenwoods, Lynn. 


HEATING AND LIGHTING. 
K.C.B. Artisan Range. 

The K.C.B. Artisan Range, fitted with 
Brixol fire, is stated bv the manufac- 
turers to be the one recommended by the 
Women’s Housing Sub-Committee. It is 
generally supplied in conjunction with the 
firm’s hot-water service, from which the 
ordinary storage tank is omitted, a large 
boiler tank being fitted at the back of. the 
fire in the range. With’ this system there 
is no loss of heat, as the storage for hot 
water is always in contact with the fire, 
whereas with the cylinder system the 
cylinder is really in constant contact with 
cold air. It is claimed that the K.C.B. 
system is a highly economical one for cot- 
tages, and that it is very efficient, and will 
give a hot bath every thirty minutes with 
a comparatively small fire in the kitchen 
grate. The range is fitted with a patent 
fire, which ensures slow and perfect com- 
bustion. It is so arranged that no dust 
falling from the fire escapes into the room, 
A radiator can be fitted in the parlour, also 
from the same fire. Address: K.C.B. 
Foundry Co., Ltd., 120b, Mount Street, 
Grosvenor Square, W.1. ’Phone: May- 
fair 2081. 

Kalor Coke-fed Boiler. 

The Kalor coke-fired boiler for domestic 
hot-water supply, manufactured _ by 
Messrs. Robt. Jenkins and Co., Ltd, 
Rotherham, is designed to stand in a 
kitchen, and forms an excellent adjunct 
to the gas cooker, enabling the house- 
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holder to do without the coal-fired range. 
The top is conveniently arranged so that 
it may be used for warming plates, etc. 
A falidoor at the front, when lowered, 
reveals the bright fire, and at the same 
time forms a rest for flat irons, or for 
Dutch-oven, toasting, etc. An open or a 
close fire may be had at will; and a loose 
ashpan provides for the easy removal of 
ash, all sediment falling below the 
firebars. Broken gas coke is the fuel for 
which the boiler -is designed, but when 
the fire is bright it may be used as a 
domestic refuse destructor. Any kind of 
combustible refuse may be mixed with the 
coke. Size No. o is specially designed to 
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meet the requirements in small dwellings. 
The advantages of this boiler are thus 
stated—(1) hot water day and ‘night; (2) 
use of coal not necessary; (3) any refuse 
may be burnt; (4) hardly any labour in 
cleaning and stoking. 
Messrs. Fohn Wright and Co.’s Heat- 
ing and Cooking Apparatus, 
Messrs. John Wright and Co., Essex 
Works, Aston, Birmingham, have pre- 
pared several booklets with the special 
object of showing the applicability of their 
apparatus to national housing plans and 
problems. They call attention to the ad- 
vantages of gas-heated apparatus - for 
cooking, warming, and hot-water supply, 


and select from the many types of appara-. 


tus manufactured by them such as are 
peculiarly suited to the equipment of 
working-class dwellings. These include 
Wright’s Eureka, Empire, and Bon- 
jour cookers; the Merlin gas grates, with 
patent firefront and patent injector 
ventilator, which grates are made in a 
large range of artistic designs to suit 
every class of room; the Sun boiler, which 
is a combined water-heater and storage 
tank, which can be either connected to a 
range boiler -or used independently, and 
has a patent automatic valve to control 
gas consumption and prevent waste; the 
B.T.U. hot-water circulator; the B.T.U. 
combined water-heater and storage tank; 
and the Gyp and Arab gas-heated wash- 
ing coppers. Messrs Wright issue half-a- 
dozen booklets, in which they illustrate 
many types of cottage ranges, heated 
either by coal fires, by gas, or by the 
two in combination. " London address: 
19-21, Queen Victoria Street, London, 
E.C.4. ’Phone: Bank 5610. 
Heating and Hot Water Supply 
(National Kadiator Co.). 

Hitherto in small houses the. kitchen 
range boiler has been usually the main 
source of hot-water supply, but in larger 
buildings the advantages and economy of 
an independent coke-fired boiler have long 
been recognised. | These advantages can 
just as readily be enjoyed in the smallest 
dwellings by installing, for instance, an 
Ideal domestic boiler. These boilers are 
suitable for the humblest cottage, the 
smallest size, No. 9-D, having a maximum 
capacity of thirty-four gallons of water 
hourly at bath temperature with a fuel 
consumption of about 3 Ibs. of coke. They 
occupy very little space, and can usually 
be connected to existing hot-water pipes. 
Radiators to warm the rooms can also be 
connected if desired, the average fuel con- 
sumption for the whole heating season for 
a room, say, 14 ft. square, being only 
about 10 lb. of normal gas coke per day. 
The comfort and convenience of an ample 
supply of hot water and well-warmed 
rooms free from draughts, smoke, ashes, 
and fire risk, are self-evident. If the ap- 
paratus is installed when the building is 
erected, chimney flues, rates, over- 
mantels, etc., being then omitted from the 
rooms fitted with radiators, little, if any, 
extra initial cost is incurred. The makers 
of the Ideal boilers and radiators are the 
National Radiator Gov titd Hull, whose 
London showrooms are 4239 and 441, 
Oxford Street, W. ’Phone: Mayfair 2153. 


Acetylene Lighting. 

Where a cheap public lighting service is 
not available, a good petrol gas-lighting 
system is a great boon. The generator 
can be installed in any convenient out- 
house, gives a constant suoply of pure 
and clean gas, and owing to its perfect 
combustion does not darken the decora- 
tions or even soil the cooking utensils on 
the stove. Many houses of different sizes 
are being fitted up by Messrs. Spensers, 
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Ltd., of 53, South Molton Street, W.1, 
with a copper cylinder in a convenient 
position, from which hot water can be 
drawn off in the bath-room, kitchen or 
lavatories, and a full-size cooking range 
can be used in the summer time, so that 
coal fires can be entirely dispensed with. 
Messrs. Spenser’s install electric light as 
well as petrol gas generating plants. 


Acetylene Light Installations. 

Imperial Light, Ltd., 123, Victoria 
Street, London, S.W.1, issue a catalogue 
in which they show a number of illustra- 
‘tions of their plant, and of important 
houses in which it has been installed. An 
acetylene installation, they say, consists of 
three principal parts: An acetylene plant for 
producing, washing, and purifying acety- 
lene; the piping in which the acetylene is 
carried from the plant to the area where 
the light or heat is required; the fittings, 
which are the wall-brackets, pendants, 
heating stoves, etc., fitted with burners in 
which the gas is consumed. There are 
numerous designs of acetylene plants. 
They all consist of some arrangement for 
bringing the water and carbide into con- 
tact with one another, which can be done 
in two ways: The carbide-to-water process, 
in which there is a volume of water and 
an arrangement to drop the carbide into 
this water either by hand or automatically ; 
or the water-to-carbide process, in which 
there is a charge of carbide and an arrange- 
ment to bring water in small quantities to 
it. In the drip type the water is brought 
into the carbide holder through a tap or 
feed which is mechanically controlled by 
the rise and fall of the gas bell. This type of 
plant is more generally used than any 
other, as the water supply is under perfect 
control and there is consequently a mini- 
mum of over-generation, even with a vary- 
ing consumption, and the plant is easy to 
re-charge. ’Phone: Victoria 3540. 

Lhe Willett Light. 

This air-gas system for country houses, 
etc., is manufactured by Mann, Egerton 
and --Co., Litd., of Norwich, — Ipswich, 
London, etc, The satisfactory lighting of 
a country house, church, farm, shop, or 
other building, where there is no public 
service of gas or electricity, or where such 
service is above the average cost, requires 
consideration from many points of view. 
It is claimed that one of the most suitable 
systems for lighting a country house, 
either at home or abroad, is ‘‘ The Willett 
Light.” It is brilliant, yet soft to the eyes, 
perfectly steady and quiet. It is clean 
and odourless, non-poisonous and non- 
explosive, does not injure pictures, hang- 
ings, mirrors, etc., nor blacken the walls 
or ceilings. It is obtained from motor 
petrol (No, 1), as used-in cars. Specific 
gravity .720. Ordinary fittings, pendants, 
brackets, movable table lamps, as with 
coal gas, but special burners and incan- 
descent mantles are used. The generator 
is simple in construction, and is made of 
the best materials, all the essential worlx- 
ing parts being of brass or gunmetal, 
Cooking and heating apparatus can be 
seen at the firm’s showrooms. 

Address: Mann, Egerton and Co., Ltd., 
The Willett Building, Sloane Square, 
London, S.W.1. Tele. : Victoria 3910. 


Electric Light Fittings. 

One of the advantages which electric 
light has over other illuminants is that the 
fittings can be simpler, more dignified, and 
less expensive than with other light sources. 
For a room of minor importance, plain 
well-shaped glass bells are sufficient, and 
are available in quite pleasing forms. For 
the more important rooms, the simple 
semi-indirect bowl makes a dignified and 
handsome fitting, which lénds itself to the . 
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modern room with its white ceiling ; 
light coloured walls. . Messrs. Simg 
Conduits, Ltd., have considerably’ 
veloped this particular business, and ‘| 
be pleased to make suggestions for ; 


kind of electric light fittings, simple 

ornate. | 
Address: Garrison Lane, 

*Phone: Victoria 535. 


PAINTING AND DECORATING. 


Modelling, Carving, and Fibrous Plas, 
Decorations. 

The work of the sculptor and craftsm) 
is more of a necessity than a luxury 
every model home, and the modeller c 
provide just that little touch of relief a 
ornament which gives to architecture | 
charm and sparkle. The firm of E. J. a 
A. T. Bradford, 62a, Borough Road, S.E 
have earned during the last fifty years 
architectural carving, fibrous plaster ¢ 
corations, and craftsmanship a high 1 
putation. Amongst their later specialiti 
are the smaller garden seats and orn 
ments, sun dials and fountains in ston 
marble, wood, or bronze, and as no hos 
is complete without a garden so every pe 
fect garden can be enhanced by these adc 
tions. In the ‘“ Daily Express”? Mod 
Homes Exhibition Messrs. Bradford ha 
three 3-in. scale models for the Amate 
Class of Houses. One is in plaster, 
second in three-ply wood, and the third | 
cardboard. We understand that Messr 
Bradford are taking up architectur 
modelling as a speciality. ’Phone: Hc 
2384. 


Birmingha 


Housing Paints. | 

Three special housing paints, man) 
factured by Messrs. Lewis Berger an 
Sons, Ltd., Homerton, London, E.9, ai 
as_ follows :—Matone: A washable, lea 
less, flat paint for use on interior wal 
and ceilings. It produces a velvet-smoot 
yet perfectly “mat” finish, and gives a 
artistic, restful effect. The hygient 
value of Matone is considerable, as it | 
really washable and can be scrubbed wit! 
out injuring or spoiling the surface in an 
way. Pompeian Paint—a high-glos 
finishing paint, for inside and outsid 
painting. It has excellent body an 
obliterative power and. a_ fine enamé¢ 
finish. Lustro: An oil varnish stain whic 
stains and varnishes at one operation, an 
produces a beautiful and durable finish 
giving the effects of natural wood. Lustr 
stable colours are due to a specially stron; 
pigment foundation which retains the dis 
tinctive beauty of finish. ’Phone: Dalsto} 
500. (Lo be concluded.) 
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(ASBESTOS JOINTLESS FLOORING) 
FOR 

OFFICES, FACTORIES, WORKSHOPS, HOSPITALS, 

SCHOOLS, CHURCHES, PRIVATE HOUSES, Etc. 


DURATO is hygienic, dustless, vermin and damp- 
proof, fire-resisting and non-conducting, 

DURATO is specified by the War Office, Metro- 
politan Asylums Board, and by leading 
Government and private Architects. 

DURATO can be laid on existing floors of wood, 
concrete, iron, stone, or any solid 
foundation. 

DURATO floors laid over twelve years can be in- 
spected by arrangement, thus establish- 
ing its reliability and durability. 

Established 1905. 


All work guaranteed. 


Write for full particulars : 


THE DURATO ASBESTOS FLOORING 
COMPANY, LIMITED, 
Union Hall, Union Street, Borough, London, S.E.1. 


Agent for Scotland : ANDREW W. ALLAN, 121, HOPE ST., GLASGOW. 


Telegrams : “ Durasflor, Sedist, London.” Werecigesh: UE. S. SPENCER, ECs, 
Telephone: Hop 1965. " (A. D. CHESTER. 


dyews- Hawks] 


Andrews-Hawksley Patent Treads fea 
—as solid as British Oak, 2 
as firm and as lasting. 


Literally so, for in the construction of 
these Treads only old-seasoned Battleship 
Timber Oak is used. 

These Treads are in use the world over. 

Their Durability has stood the test of 
the heaviest and most continuous traffic. 
They will be found on most of the principle 
Railway Stations, etc. 

Where Silence and good appearance 
are likewise desirable, they are always 
chosen. Windsor Castle, Sandringham, 
many Government Offices, Public Build- 
ings, etc , are fitted with these Treads. 


Architects should specify HAWKSLEY’S 
No. 2 Pattern TREAD (Four Times Rever- 
sible) wherever traffic is exceptionally 
heavy. They are practically everlasting, 
each surface giving many years’ wear. 

Full particulars from 

ANDREWS-HAWEKSLEY TREAD Dept. . 
HUGHES, BOLCKOW & CO. Lia., 
Battleship Wharf, BLYTH, Northumberland. 


PATENT TREADS Ey. 


To Painters 
& Decorators 


By eae clients 
know that 
painted interior 
walls are better in 
every way than 
papered or dis- 
tempered walls— 
better style, more 
artistic, cleaner, 
healthier, and more 
Be durable. But they 
ee ee think, perhaps, they 
colours in London in 1760. are m or e co S tl y. 


They are not. 


The prime cost plus repair cost of a Matoned 
wall, for instance, is less than the prime cost 
plus repair cost of a papered or distempered 
wall—because Matone is fadeless, washable, 
and practically permanent. 


As for appearance, there is nothing to 
surpass a2 Matoned wall with an applied 
Matoned Stencil—of which there are over 
100 exclusive designs. You can paint exist- 
ing wall-papers—if in good condition—with 
Matone. (Ask for Matone colour folder). 


There is a Berger paint for every paintable 
surface—each is the best that 159 years of 
colour-making experience can produce—each 
must uphold Berger reputation, thereby guaran- 
teeing satisfaction. 


Colour patterns and particulars of Decorators’ 
materials, sent on request to any Berger 
agent, or to: 


Lewis Berger & Sons, Ltd., 
Makers of Matone (flat oil paint) and 
Enamelac (white enamel). 
HOMERTON, LONDON, Beg: 
Branches—Liverpool, Paris, Durban, Cape 


Town, Bombay, Calcutta, Shanghai, Sydney, 
Buenos Aires. 


Colours—Paints—Enamels—Varnishes. 


Decorators without Studio facilities are invited to make 

free use of Berger Decorative Service, which prepares, to 

Decorators’ Specification, colour schemes — including 

original stencil designs — for submission to clients 
when estimating. 
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-abundant supply of electricity ”’ within their area. 
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ELECTRICAL NOTES. 


The National Power Scheme. 

The Electricity Supply Bill, which was introduced in the 
‘House of Commons by the Home Secretary, embodies an 
“important part of the Government’s reconstruction — policy. 
‘Under the measure—the text of which is now issued—it is pro- 
posed to establish a central body of five Electricity Commis- 
sioners, and a number of District Electricity Boards, whose duty 
it will be “to provide or secure the provision of a cheap and 
) Pending the 
setting up of the District Boards, and for two years thereafter, 
the Board of Trade, in consultation with the Commissioners, 
will be empowered to construct generating stations, main trans- 
mission lines, or other works, and for this purpose an aggregate 
of £20,000,000 will be nleced at its disposal out of the Consoli- 
dated Fund. When the Ministry of Ways and Communications 
is established, the powers of the Board of Trade under the Bill 
will be transferred to that Department. 

It is provided that the chairman of the Commission shall be 
appointed by the Board of Trade; two Commissioners are to 
hold office for such term as that department may fix, and the 
others are to hold office during His Majesty’s pleasuré, In dis- 


-charge of their duty of promoting, regulating, and supervising 


the supply of electricity, they are authorised to conduct experi- 
ments for improving methods of supply and to appoint an 
advisory committee to assist them in generally improving and 
developing the electricity resources of the countrv. 

After holding local ‘inquiries, the Commissioners may by 
special orders create districts for the purposes of the Act, and 


constitute and incorporate for each such district a district 


electricity board consisting of representatives of local authori- 
ties, companies, and persons who are authorised undertakers 
within the district, or large consumers of electricity within the 
district, of Labour, and of any Councils, not being authorised 
undertakers, who agree to afford financial assistance to the 


“board. 


Every district board must provide or secure the provision of a 
cheap and abundant sun~" of electricity within their district, 
and to that end they are given powers, subject to the control of 
the Commissioners, with respect to— 

(a) The acquisition of generating stations. 


(b) The acquisition or user of main transmission lines of any 
authorised undertakers. 

(c) The supply of electricity within their district (including the 
construction of generating stations, main transmission lines, 
and other works required for the purpose). 

(d) The acquisition of the undertakings or parts of the under- 
takings of authorised distributors and power companies. 


£20,000,000 for New Stations. 

On the application of any district board the Commissioners 
will have power by order to require any authorised undertakers 
to give such reasonable facilities for the supply of electricity as 
may be specified in the order, including the provision of new 
works, and if any undertakers are unable or unwilling to comply 
the Board of Trade may order the transfer of the undertakin 
to the board, or confer on the board power to supply electricity 
within the area. 

The Board of Trade is empowered, after consultation with the 
Electricity Commissioners, at any time before the establishment 
of a district board for any area, and for two years after the 
establishment of any such board, to construct any generating 
station, main transmission line, or other works, and exercise any 
other powers of a district board. The Treasury may issue out 
of the Consolidated Fund sums not exceeding £20,000,000, 
required for the construction of any such works or the acquisi- 
tion of land for that purpose, or for providing working capital 
for such works, on such terms and conditions as_ to interest, 
repayment, and otherwise as the Treasury may think fit. At the 
expiration of the two years, or earlier, the works will rest in the 
district board. Pending the establishment of the boards, exist- 
ing undertakings may be required to co-operate in working. 

Prices charged by a district board are to be such that their 
receipts on income account will be sufficient to cover their 
expenditure on income account (including interest and sinking 
fund charges), with such margin as the Commissioners may 
allow. The latter may regulate prices with a view to securing 
that the benefit of any reduction in the cost of electricity or in 
the capital employed shall ensure to consumers. 

District boards are authoriséd to borrow for the payment of 
the purchase price of undertakings acquired, and the '(Commis- 
sioners are authorised to lend to boards or undertakings sums 
aggregating £25,000,000 if funds cannot otherwise be raised on 
reasonable terms and for this purpose to issue electricity stock. 
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Housing Principle and Practice 


“MHE nation wants more houses, and some of the 
houses will be erected in the near future. Yet, 
while the workmen are engaged in building we 

rst continue to take counsel about the manner of 

fir building, we must insist wpon the necessity of 

‘| further discussion concerning the principles which 

avern domestic architecture. It may appear to 

me, however, that we have already had enough 
rds, and that now is the time for deeds. But we 
1y recognise the urgent need for action without 
uuming that it is too late once more to reflect upon 
spends. Nobody, of course, would wish to cry halt 
(the operations which are already maturing. ‘The 
larth of houses is so great that such town-planning 
semes as are immediately practicable, even if their 
alts are rather flagrant, should be put into execu- 
in with the utmost dispatch. And clearly there 
ssuld be no cessation in the work of those who are 

-ercising their thoughts upon the difficult problems 

sacerned with the provision of labour and building 

terials. Still, it is incumbent upon us to preserve 
sne of our strength for another kind_of intellectual 
tivity, which is also very important, but has less to 

i with the particular than with the general. 

What is the precise nature, then, of the philosophic 

jalysis that architects are invited to undertake ? The 

aswer to this enquiry can be very briefly stated, and 
ieasy to comprehend. »The analysis is the simplest 
pssible, for it is nothing more than the separation of 
te subject from the form. Everything in the world, 

ery act or creation has these two elements, and a 

lilure to distinguish between them may have practi- 

dl consequences of a most unpleasant kind. For 

istance, even if a man devotes great skill and perse- 

‘“rance to the attainment of some aim he may still 

jure both himself.and others unless he first make 

‘re that his aim is a good one. _ If he neglects this 

Ovious precaution he will be in the same category as 

{e bad painters of whom Whistler wittily remarked 

fat “ Their virtue is industry and their industry 1s 

‘ce.’ The purpose of what we do belongs to the 

abject, but the style of our doing it belongs to the 

mm, and it is obvious that on all occasions the first 

{ these should have priority over the second. 

Let us see if this philosophic principle has any /bear- 

le upon the question of housing. Now, the building 

f several hundred thousand new cottages is contem- 

lated, and, according to the present programme of 

evelopment, the vast majority of these cottages are 

» be self-contained dwellings arranged either in the 

mi-detached formation or else in small groups. The 

esign of the individual cottage has been made the 
tbject of mrolonged inquiry, and many types have 
een evolved. A good deal of thought has been 


| 
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expended upon the determination of the best plan. 
Ought we to have a parlour as well as a kitchen? 
Must the bath be in the scullery, or can we alford a 
separate bathroom? Can we place the window ‘so 
that light should fall obliquely from the left-hand side 
of the cooking-range? Is it possible, by putting the 
larder under the stairs, to save a few cubic feet of 
space? And where are we to store the coal? Such 
are the questions to which answers have ‘been impera- 
tively demanded. The inquiry is finished. What 
can be said upon this topic has already been said. Is 
not the public a little tired of 1t? Do not architects 
themselves weary of the smallness and complexity of 
a problem of which even the best solution cannot 
inspire them with much artistic enthusiasm ? How 
eladly would they embrace the opportunity of design’ 
ing dwellings united in compositions of greater scale 
and dignity, if they were assured that the social needs 
of the people could be conveniently and economically 
satished thereby. 

Suppose that after a hundred thousand houses have 
been built, some one claiming to be representative of 
an important section of. public opinion should say, 
“We do not want to live in these self-contained houses 
at all, for they do not give expression to modern 
standards of living. The old-fashioned cottage was 
associated in our minds with the idea of household 
drudgery. It was called the prison of the housewife. 
Nevertheless, some of the objectionable characteris- 
tics of the old manner of building have been repro- 
duced in the new. Of course, we acknowledge that 
the very best type of cottage has been devised. But 
whatever improvements be introduced into the self- 
contained dwelling, it will always remain an uncom- 
fortable place for those of us who cannot afford to 
keep servants. The cottage 1s out of: dates ss Lis 
imaginary criticism may be perverse and ill-conceived, 
yet perhaps it may be well to take account of it and to 
consider whether it be associated with any construc- 
tive policy. . 

Of all the social factors which provide an occasion 
for new developments in domestic architecture, the 
entry of women into industry, business, and the pro- 
fessions is the most important. Not only. must.we 
erect dwellings for those who have little time for 
domestic duties, but also for those who have no 
‘nclination for them. “The women of the younger 
generation will not be satisfied with a manner of life 
which suited their mothers and grandmothers. Their 
attachment to the home is not likely to be diminished, 
for the home will be made more attractive to them by 
the new conditions; but they will decline to be slaves 
of a dull repetitive routine which tires the body with- 
out stimulatine the intelligence. And an arrange- 
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ment which benefits women will benefit men also, for 
both alike stand to gain by such co-operative measures 
as will increase the comfort of their household. The 
solution of the problem obviously seems to le in the 
provision of certain communal conveniences to which 
the owners of the separate dwellings should have 
immediate access. Of course, the individual homes 
and such rooms as are common to the group must be 
in one and the same building. It is of little advan- 
tage if the common dining-room or the nursery, in 
which the mother wishes to leave her young children 
in safe custody when she goes out. should be half a 
mile away. Within certain limits the larger the groun 
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the greater will be the number of communal conyer 
ences which can economically be supplied. 

By all means let us ‘build semi-detached cottag, 
for those who like them. But there are others, ar 
their number is perhaps destined to increase, who ¢ 
not like them, and we should make provision for the. 
people also. If we fail to do so there will be one mo. 
example of how a great practical misfortune was ¢) 
outcome of a philosophical error, and it will be sq. 
of us that, although we built industriously we did n 
build very well: for in our hurry to get to the for, 
we did not properly investigate the nature of o 
subject. A. TRYSTAN EDWARDS. | 


Notes and Comments 


Housing as a Fashionable Craze. 

O intense and so practical an interest in housing 
has been shown by the King, the Queen, 
and the Prince of Wales, severally and 

jointly; by the Government, departmentally and 
collectively; by corporations; by housing and 
town- planning associations and garden-city or 
garden-suburb ~ Societies; by- -the* » Press;>- by 
industrial magnates; by the Abou ben Adhems— 
may their tribe increase !—each of whom is actuated 
by no less noble a motive than that of his prototype— 
“Write me, then, As one who loves his fellow-men” ; 
by professional organisations; lby trades unions; by 
property-owners’ associations : by leagues of landlords 
and tribunals of tenantry; and by every lady in the 
land, each of whom thinks she knows much better 
than the trained architect how a house should be 
planned ; so generally and so enthusiastically, we say, 
has the subject been taken up that one almost feels 
inclined to dread a revulsion to the apathy that imme- 
ciately preceded all this strenuous hustling. At any 
rate, it 1s inevitable that housing will become a 
fashionable craze. Society cannot possibly ignore 
an example of Royalty that is so highly exalted de 
facto as well as de jure. We shall certainly get that 
craze; but it will be as harmless and:as ineffectual as 
the other crazes, and the sooner it exhausts its 
frenzied and mostly futile energy, the sooner will the 
way be clear for solid and substantial work. But the 
example of Royalty will be followed with full sincerity 
by those who think and act—who, indeed, are already 
acting, and will now act the more effectually because 
illustrious example can overcome inertia that without 
this magic influence would remain subbornly obstruc- 
tive. Those who think and act will now find doors 
wide open that were formerly tight shut to them, will 
find that brisk alacrity has taken the place of apathy. 
Even the Local Government Board is moving with 
tremendous celerity ; and one of the most remarkable 
féatures of the whole business is that the movement, 
which normally should be peripheral, is now clearly 
centrifugal. To see Government Departments 
exhibiting initiative and a tendency to hustle is an 
amazing portent; but we are living in wonderful 
times, and may yet see even greater things than these 
—possibly a drastic revision of the land laws. and of 
the laws governing the relations between landlord and 
tenant ; which laws, having been made—all except the 
Finance Act—exclusively by the former, are not 
conspicuously fair to the latter. 


The Housing Bill Passed in the Commons. 


That the Housing Bill, of which the third reading 
was accomplished late on the night of May 27, has 
been rushed through the House of Commons there can 
be as little regret as doubt. Deliberation upon it 
could have been easily overdone, and would probably 
have produced more ill consequences than good ones. 
To rush it through was to get it recognised as a really 
urgent measure with which there must be no potter- 


ing and paltering for party or class purposes. Havin 
swallowed the principle (or, as some say, ant 
principle) of State aid, the House was in no mood { 
stick at trifles, or to examine meticulously into detail 
These may possibly form the subject of future amen 
ments, when the country is in a more critical moor 
has more leisure in which to exercise it, and has ha 
experience of the working of the Act. As D 
Addison put it, the test of the Bill‘+has yet to come. | 
has yet to endure the proof of the pudding. Mon 
over, the right honourable Minister was irrefragabl 
right in adding that the administration of the Ai 
“will provide a test of our system of local governmei 
such as we never had before.” He sees, also, the 
potentially the Bill is a great measure of social reforn 
“which, properly worked, will transform the face « 
the country.’’ There are, as we have often take 
occasion to observe, serious disadvantages in th 
necessary rushing-up of houses to wholesale order 
but the vast majority of them will have been designe 
by architects, and that is something for which to b 
devoutly thankful—not for the sake of architects, bi 
for the sake of architectural amenity. 


The London University Chair of Architecture. 

Last Thursday it was announced that at a meetin 
of the Senate of London University held the da 
before, Mr. Albert Edward Richardson, F.R.ILBA 
was-appointed as from September 1 to the Universit 
Chair of Architecture, tenable at University College 
The announcement states that “ Mr. Richardson ha 
been since 1912 architect to the Prince of Wales fo 
the Duchy of Cornwall estates in the West 0 
England. In 1913 he was, awarded the prize fo 
[a design for] rebuilding the Quadrant, Regen 
Street. He prepared the designs for the Scal 
Theatre, and has erected the New Theatre, Man 
chester, and a large number of public buildings an 
private houses. He has lectured extensively on archi 
tectural subjects, and has published a work on monu 
mental architecture in Great Britain and Ireland.” 1 
this excerpt from “The Times” of May 29 we Cal 
add but little, Mr. Richardson’s association in thi 
editorship of this Journal forbidding us to di 
justice to the scholarship, the energy, and the enthusi 
asm which he will bring to béar on the importan 
educational work upon which, we are confident, ht 
will leave a deep impress, even if he does not changt 
its direction and transform its character; for by talent 
temperament, and accomplishment,.he is, we are con 
vinced, the man from whom, at the present moment 
most is to be expected in the matter of reform 
architectural education. A photograph of Mr. A. E 
Richardson appears, in the group of assessors in the 
“Daily Express’? Model Homes Exhibition shown 1 

our issue of April 23. 2 

House Property as a National Trust. : 
Royalty has set an example that may be the begin 
ning of a profound change in the relations betwee? 
landlord and tenant. Hitherto the tenant has beer 
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ply the person who pays the rent. If he does 
¥ woe betide him—all his worldly goods may be 
in from him, and he and his family may be bundled 
tthe street. His argreement, if such it can be 
}d—with his landlord is a most ludicrously one- 
di affair, giving the landlord all the rights and the 
pnt all the duties; which the landlord would 
erly aver quite brazenly to be an equitable distri- 
on of privileges. This ; 
ysidedness made the 
ent hate his house, and 
refore made him com- 
Etively careless — of 
tther it looked well or 
Generally, it was “no 
casking the landlord to 
jaything.” Toapproach 
yon such a subject was 
.provoke insult and 
fumely. Now, the 
pce of Wales, in invit- 
tthe confidence of his 
ims, has set an 
cnple that may be the 
inning of a complete 
iige in the relationship 
yveen landlord = and 
im. It is as if that 
stionship were to be 
‘tleyised ; and in intro- 
ing that reform the 
rice has possibly 
igurated a new era in 
sh house-property will 
eegarded in an entirely 
> light—not as some- 
1g out of which to 
ort a profit, but as 
yething held in trust 
9 the common benefit. 
lt, indeed, is the ten- 
ecy of the Housing 
i; and it is not difficult 
)foresee a time when 
eses will be a national 
it, and private property 
}hem will be forbidden. 


(it is simply impossible MR. JOHN W. SIMPSON, F.R.I.B.A. 


sonceive that housing, 
ang been to a certain 
ent nationalised, will 
ye again revert to its former condition of private 
mership. The Labour Party will prevent that 
ustrophe, if nobody else does. And it is equally 
(ossible to suppose that the present state of unstable 
silibrium between private and public ownershin. or 
eween individual and corporate control, can be long 
i ntained. 


A Better Theatre. 


\pparently the theatre is to be redeemed, physi- 
ay, let us hope, as well as spiritually. For it 1s not 
‘sible that the high aims of the British Drama 
gue can be accomplished in the unregenerate 
lyhouses now prevalent. These may serve very 
‘| for ragtime revue and what has come to be known 
spyjama farce; but a revival of the best traditions 
{the drama connotes inevitably a cleansing and 
tification of the Temple of Thespis. We should 
frefore have greater simplicity and severity in 
4ign, equipment, and scenery. Sybarites -with a 
«chant for padded plush will not be attracted by the 
igramme of the British Drama League, which will 
nlude on its council representatives of the Stage 
iety, the Pioneer Players, the Everyman Theatre, 
| Birmingham Repertory Theatre, and the Insh 
 yers—sincere souls all, who will reform the play- 
“ise as well as the plays, or will perish in the attempt. 


President-Elect, R.1.B.A. 


May they prosper ; for, to tell the bitter truth, decent 
fol have grown sick of the vulgarities and worse of 
the modern play and the all too appropriate housing 
of it; and the theatre building owner who will have 
the courage to commission a real architect to produce 
a theatre from which banality and luxury are ruth- 
lessly banished will deserve well of a community grown 
weary of the reverse conditions and qualities. Much 
is to be hoped for from 
the new national spirit of 
self-reliance and _ self- 
respect that has arisen, or 
should have arisen, as an 
outcome of the great war. 
We should now be less 
eager to imitate our neigh 
bours, especially in their 
vices, of which, in the 
past, one has been an 
overweening regard for 
luxury and comfort in the 
internal equipment of the 
theatre. This -reckless 
imitation of the foreigner 
is merely sham cosmopoli- 
tanism. The real thing is 
more sagaciously — selec- 
tive, less impulsively eager 
to put on record the fact 
that it has had foreign ex- 
perience, and at the same 
time less insular in its im- 
portations—in fact, it 
assimilates what it has 
seen, and adapts it master- 
fully to its own tastes and 
requirements, does not 
accept it with abject self- 
effacement and entire self- 
surrender. It is a matter 
in which our  much- 
vaunted native indepen- 
dence may be very appro 
priately manifested with- 
out immodesty. From 
the days of Marlowe and 
Shakespeare, England has 
never ceased to be a 
stronghold of the drama. 
It was only when we 
began to borrow _ plays 
from abroad that the native drama declined, and 
with it declined also, and even more seriously, 
the design and equipment of the theatre. If a’ 
new drama is about to arise in vigour and purity, it 
must be appropriately housed. Here 1s a chance 
for an architect to embody the new dramatic 
ideals. 


Sanctissima Simplicitas. 


Housing, thank goodness, has its comic aspects. 
There is the old lady in “Punch,” who, being shown 
round the Architectural Room by her nephew, 
expresses astonishment that architects do the “side 
elevations” as well. Much funnier was a paragraph 
that must have been intended to be taken seriously, 
since it was printed in large type in the © Pall Mall 
Gazette.” To be thoroughly enjoyed, it must be 
quoted in full: “ Housing Scandal.—T wo of the Essex 
District Councils who had ready plans for the erection 
of 136 houses are now being compelled to scrap them, 
because they were not prepared by an architect. Why 
the Local Government Board insists upon the employ- 
ment of architects when there are thousands of excel- 
lent designs in existence is a mystery into which Par- 
liament must inquire.” We wish it would. Parhia- 
mentary inquiries sometimes elicit most valuable infor- 
mation, and dispel much ignorance. 
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Comments on the Conference 


by 


HE much-talked-of Conference on the 20th ult., 
under the auspices of the: Royal Institute of 
British Architects, has taken place, and appa- 

rently nobody felt satisfied that any good 1s likely to 
come from it, at any rate for a long time. 

All sorts of platitudes were uttered, many oft- 
repeated stories were told, all with the same purpose 
in view—namely, that of showing why the building 
industry is ina state of quiescence at the present time, 
but the unfortunate part of it all was that there was 
no invitation extended to the special delegates 
appointed by various bodies to speak upon one or all 
of the topics*upon which papers were read in the 
morning. 

The Chairman, early in the afternoon’s proceedings, 
laid it down that speakers should address themselves 
to the various papers in rotation, starting with the 
paper read on behalf of Major Barnes upon “ ‘The 
Competitive Contract System.” It soon became 
apparent that those who wanted to speak did not wish 
to confine their attention to one particular paper; the 
audience called speakers to order, the chairman did 
not, and very soon the discussion drifted into a sort 
of “ go-as-you-please”’ affair, and those who had been 
sent to represent various authorities in many instances 
held their peace, the delegates not being called upon 
at all by the chairman. 

It is strange, but true, that the one paper from 
which it is possible some good may possibly arise 
emanated from a trade union representative, Mr. 
Murrey, who, as I expected he would, greatly 
impressed the Conference with his well-reasoned and 
carefully prepared paper. I think I am right in 
saying that the representatives of the trade unions 
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came out splendidly in the debate, if such a term 1 
be used with reference to the meeting. 

The rule which was laid down that every spez 
should state his name and whom he represented 
having: been universally followed, we were not ; 
to judge some of the speeches as we would have Ji 
and one speaker in particular (who I| have a shr 
idea must have been Mr. Delissa Joseph) addres 
his remarks to a gentleman opposite to him, and c 
not be heard down the room. Sitting close to 
during part of his speech, I was impressed by a g 
deal that fell from his lips, but I am sorry to say 
effect of his speech was entirely lost on the | 
majority of those present. 

Anyhow, the sun shone brightly through the g 
roof, we were all very warm, everyone seemed j 
genial, in spite of the absence of the fragrant wi 
and no harm accrued to anyone. Whether 
resolution which was ultimately passed will, if car 
into effect, be the means of closer union betw 
architect, builder. workman, and client is an 0 
question—time alone will show. 

Now for a little attention to things that mat 
things that gave one food for serious thought. 
foremost of these is a ‘burning question amo 
builders, and that is the growing custom of ten 
being invited without quantities. This is an 
which the federated builders will oppose with all t 
power; why it is suddenly cropping up in all direct 
it is difficult to fathom. Is it because architect: 
public authorities do not trust the quantity surve’ 
and are more inclined to let builders speculate a 
the quantities being correctly taken out by their 
staffs, or 1s it on the score of economy? If 
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atter, is it not false economy? For supposing there 
ire a dozen tenders invited, 1t means that twelve men 
wre engaged upon taking off quantities instead of one, 
and the twelve competitors do not tender upon identi- 
-al quantities. 

I believe { am right in saying that, except in cases 
of very small areas where five or six cottages are to be 
rected, the Local Government Board will not sanction 
he expenditure of public money unless proper quanti- 
ies are supplied. In any case members of the London 
Master Builders’ and Aircraft Industries’ Association 
wre declining to tender unless quantities are supplied. 
ind it is to be hoped that no respectable firm will fall 
nto the net of these “out-of-date” authorities, who 
may think they are clever, but who are certainly not 
‘playing the game,” and will find themselves in the 
yosition of having to start de novo when their actions 
ure discovered in Whitehall. 

The next serious matter for thought is the question 
vf cost of any sort of building just now. That the 
20st is excessive everyone knows, and under existing 
conditions the cost will not fall, because the Housing 
schemes which have “caught on” so frantically 
throughout the country are to be assisted by the 
sossessor of the longest purse—namely, the Govern- 
nent. Nearly all the goods to be used in the erection 
of the houses are to be purchased by the Ministry of 
supply through the department set up for that pur- 
pose ; the local authorities are to take the goods from 
‘he department, and the builders will be told the prices 
they will be supplied at, and must add their profit 
when tendering. All very convenient for the builder, 
who will not be troubled with regard to finding where 
ae can best obtain the goods, or with the question of 
‘ransport ; he will notify his requirements to the local 
authority, and there’s an end to his responsibility ; 
should he be able to obtain goods on better terms than 
through the local authority, he can by permission 
Jo so. 

But what does all this delightful simplicity really 
mean? Surely it means that prices will remain at 
their highest so long as the “longest purse” is the 
purchaser. Why need manufacturers or merchants 
cut their prices? The Housing Schemes are of so 
vast a character that all the goods that can be manu- 
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factured will be absorbed by these schemes, without 
any further anxiety on the part of either manutac- 
turers or merchants as to a market for their goods: 

I his being the case, what chance is there of prices 
falling for a long time to come? Private enterprise 
looks lke having the door banged in its face, and 
having to build with the scraps that can be picked 
up after the Housing Schemes have been supplied. 

I'he worst feature seems to be that again the 
country will be flooded with ‘building work under the 
auspices of the Government, with public bodies as the 
actual employers, and at the public co‘t, with the 
usual result that the operatives will not even now be 
brought to see how necessary it is for them to give of 
their best—namely a good output—because, however 
strong the Trade Union leaders may be in favour of 
increased output, the rank and file have not been 
persuaded that work paid for py public money need 
be hurried along in the shape of houses (even 
though they may be for themselves), any more than 
for aerodromes, or filling factories, or other buildings 
erected during the war. 

What a lot one could say wpon this question of 
' output,’ but what is the use of saying it to the wrong 
people? It is to the ordinary workman that one 
should address oneself, and, as I have often suggested 
to employers, it would be a grand thing if alt 
employers of labour would call their employees 
together and have a “round-table” talk with them 
upon the subject; more good would result from such 
heart-to-heart talks between employers and employed 
than all the articles in the world which appear from 
time to time in the Press. Work begets work, and 
the bogey of unemployment would in time disappear 
if only the workman in this country could be induced 
to put his best foot forward and give of his best, 
receiving the best in return, in the shape of good 
wages and conditions. With all the arrears to pick 
up in the wake of a great war, it should be many years 
before the building industry enters into a slack time 
again, if ever. 

A word is necessary upon the subject of the relations 
between architect and builder about which there was 
some talk at the R.I.B.A. Conference. Just as the 
builder and workman have been brought closer 
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together by recent events, and have really begun to 
understand one another, so should the architect and 
builder be brought closer together, for the ultimate 
beneht of the client, who never seems to be “in the 
picture.’ 

What, however, is one to think of a gentleman who 
has the letters F.R.ILB.A. after his name telling a 
builder that there is “no such thing as common equity 
in the building industry,” and that “a man is entitled 
to get his work done in the cheapest manner possible, 
upon his own terms’’? Further, that if one builder will 
not have these terms thrust down his throat, there are 
plenty of others who can be found willing to tender 
upon those terms, one of which is, “that an inspector 
shall be appointed by the builder, but if the builder 
will not so appoint anyone, he, the architect, shall 
appoint one and charge the cost to the builder.” 

Can such conditions as these tend towards good 
feelings between architects and builders? Is not the 
day come when such class distinction between one and 
the other is dead ? 

The case I refer to has been brought to my notice 
only within the last few days, and, although it may 
seem almost incredible, I. can vouch for the truth of my 
statement. I can picture what a pleasant time any of 
those “other builders” will have whilst carrying out 
work under the auspices of so distinguished a Fellow 
of the R.IL.B.A. 

Let us hope that any joint conferences between the 
architects, builders, and workmen will result in such 
conduct on the part of a professional man, a member 
of so distinguished a body, being “ cold shouldered,’’ 
and that the true spirit of harmonious working will be 
set up between all three honourable branches of an 
honourable craft. 
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FRESH LIGHT ON THE COLONNADE 
OF DRURY LANE THEATRE. 


By- ARTHUR , BOLTON, F.S,A., CURATOR, OF SIR (Gum 
SOANE’S MUSEUM. 


HE Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, is such a well- 
known landmark in London, that it may be 
imagined how many a passer-by, interested in 

architecture, has speculated as to the authorship of 
the fine colonnade on the return frontage in Russell 
Street. It has so much of the character of the last 
half of the eighteenth century that it is hard to realise 
that it was actually built as late as 1831. A brief 
account, therefore, may be of interest, giving a clue 
to the origin of this addition to Benjamin Dean 
Wyatt’s Drury Lane, built in 1811-12 in immediate 
succession to the famous Apollo Drury. * latter, 
the masterpiece of Henry Holland, erected 
between 1791-4 for Sheridan, was, alas, ee in 1809, 
The architect himself, Soane’s ‘second master and 
friend, had died in 1806. B. D. Wyatt (1775-1850) 
was the eldest son and pupil of the celebrated James 
Wyatt (1746-1813). He had been educated at West- 
minster and Christchurch, and had acted as private 
secretary to Sir Arthur Wellesley in India and 
Ireland. He appears to have returned in 1802, and 
in 1811 he was living at 22, Foley Place, no doubt in 
order to be close to his father’s house. A model of 
the theatre seems to have been made by his brother 
Philips, because on August 4, 1812, James Wyatt 
writes to Soane, “Should you be ‘disengaged on 
Saturday, after I ‘have been with you, then if you have 
no objection to complying with a very anxious desire 
of my son (Philips) to go to Pall Mall and see 4zs model 
for Drury Lane Theatre. He is extremely ‘solicitous 
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with me that you should see it, and I do hope 
that you will gratify him. If this meets with your 
approbation, shall you have any objection to meeting 
Jack Taylor in Pall Mall and afterwards dining in 
Foley Place? I have made no engagement with him, 
nor ever mentioned the subject, but he a short time 
ago expressed a wish to see’ the model, which he had 
heard of.” 

Jack was no doubt John Taylor, of the “Sun” news- 
paper, a man much interested 1n music and the drama, 
described by Soane in 1832 as “an old and esteemed 
friend.” 

As is well known, Sheridan was excluded from any 
share in the rebuilding of the theatre, which was 
managed by acommittee, of which Samuel Whitbread, 
M.P. (died 1815), was the chairman and moving spirit. 

An Act of Parliament (1810) regulated the opera- 
tions of the Drury Lane Joint Stock Company, who 
were authorised to raise £300,000 in £100 shares. 
They appear to have attempted at first to run the 
theatre themselves, but this not being very successful 
Elliston came in as lessee from 1819 to 1826. Soane 
was connected with the scheme as a subscriber from 
the start, and in 1819 was specially invited to act as 
honorary architect, to advise the committee in regard 
to the various structural changes required by the new 
lessee. 

The first step, after some redecoration completed 
in September, 18109, was the erection of the curious 
portico, on the main front m Brydges Street in 1820. 
A certain Jas. Winston, acting manager for Elliston, 
seems to have produced a drawing of a gaunt 
structure of four isolated square pillars carrying a stone 
beam and cornice, the whole being of one storey in 
height as at present. 

Wyatt’s original intention had been to have a Greek 
Tonic four-column portico of the full height of the 
facade, and this ‘feature was further to be recalled and 
emphasised by a composition of four engaged similar 
columns at the centre of the return front in Russell 
Street. Soane did not care to appear publicly in the 
matter of the Brydges Street porch, but it 1s evident 
that he did all in his power to improve Winston’s crude 
idea. He seems to have suggested that a certain 
James Spiller, whom he occasionally employed chiefly 
as a surveyor, should actually carry out the work. 
Evidently at Soane’s suggestion the square pillars 
were doubled, and he also wished, in addition, to have 
some characteristic wreaths having the value of 
capitals. Compare his well-known design of Mrs. 
Soane’s and his own tomb in old St. Pancras burial 
ground (1816). 

Like most undertakings of this character, the porch, 
required for immediate convenience, was being rushed 
up in a violent hurry, and Soane had no intention of 
being associated with a design he could not fully 
control. 

In a letter of August, 1822, Soane, writing to 
Calcraft, who seems to have succeeded to Whitbread’s 
position, refers to “the paltry, starved entrance to the 
theatre in Brydges Street,” and complains that some 
£137 of the tradesmen’s bills still remained unpaid. 
‘The next stage was that Samuel Beazley, who had had 
theatrical experience, was brought in to reconstruct 
the interior of the theatre, subject to Soane’s 
ane as honorary architect to the committee 

1822). 

Samuel Beazley (1786-1851) was the nephew and 
pupil of Charles Beazley (1766-1829), himself a pupil 
of Sir Robert Taylor. ‘He was born in Parliament 
Street, and had been in the Peninsular War as a 
volunteer. He wrote plays and novels, and built the 
Lyceum Theatre, 1816 (rebuilt after a fire, 1831-4). 
Eventually he seems to have been caught in the rail- 
Way mania and to have erected buildings on the South- 
Eastern Line. He settled in Kent, where he died. 

Soane would appear to have advised in favour of 
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Beazley’s proposal for the internal reconstruction of 
Drury Lane, but as the worix was rushed on without 
any time for the proper approval of plans,’ specifica- 
tion, and contract, he firmly declined to appoint any 
one to supervise the work, as desired by the com- 
mittee, and returned the plans to Beazley, who had 
earnestly solicited his approval. 

About 421,000 seems to have been spent. Beazley’s 
report dated June 1, 1822, has been preserved by 
Soane, and the substance is that: “In the present 
theatre of Drury Lane the stage has constantly been 
found inadequate to any: competition in point of 
spectacle, while the immense diameter of the auditory 
in comparison with the openings of the stage has 
entailed a proscenium of such an extent as to destroy 
the scenic illusion. 

“ At Covent Garden, where tthe diameter of the 
auditory is only 51 ft., the opening of the stage 1S 
42 ft., while in the present Drury Lane the diameter is 
O1 ft., and the stage opening only 35 ft.6 in. I have 
therefore increased in the present proposal the stage 
opening to 40 ft. and reduced the diameter to 51 ft., 
while also lessening the depth of the proscenium from 
18 ft. to 12 ft. The form of the auditorium is altered 
to part of a circle with two portions of an ellipse 
gradually contracting towards the stage so as to lead 
the eye at once to the perspective of the scenery. 
I cannot close my observations without paying that 
tribute of admiration to the form of Drury’ Lane 
Theatre, the beauty of which no one can deny, while 
all must regret that it can never be applied upon any 
but a very confined scale from the width of pro- 
scenium, which is the natural consequence of its 
adoption. 

“The architectural beauties of the proscenium of 
Drury Lane Theatre were removed at the end of the 
first season, because they were prejudicial to dramatic 
effect.” 

The last paragraph evidently relates to Wyatt’s 
original plan of the proscenium, which had quadrants 
carrying on the circle of the auditorium, with set-backs 
as recesses for a fine pair of columns, flanking a stage 
opening of only 33 ft. Evidently these columns were 
removed and the opening enlarged to 35 ft. 6 in., 
which, as has been seen, was still inadequate. 

The effect of the altered shape was to bring the 
audience closer to the stage, while the horseshoe 
shape of the new circles improved the lines of sight. 

Soane maintained an interest in the theatre, and 
always contributed largely to the Theatrical Fund. 
There is, however, no direct evidence of his connec- 
tion with the addition of the Russell Street Colonnade 
in 1831 by Beazley. 

There is a Soane-like touch in the block pedestals 
with rounded faces, and the entablature to the Ionic 
Order is of the Tivoli type. The level of Russell 
Street presented a difficult problem, which has been 
dealt with by keeping the bases of the columns 
uniform, and allowing the plinths to develop gradually 
into a regular block pedestal by the time that the 
bottom level at the Brydges Street angle is reached. 

James Gandon, when confronted with a problem of 
this character, in the additions made by him to the 
Houses of Parliament in Dublin, boldly changed over 
to the Corinthian Order, retaining the same entabla- 
ture. When the critics asked what was the “ Order” 
of his new portico entrance to the House of Lords, he 
replied that it was “the Order of the House of Lords, 
and a very good one, too.” 

It is permissible to speculate whether the “ Scamilli 
impares”’ of Vitruvius may. not cover a confused 
allusion to the possible necessity of adding to the 
length of columns to adapt them to hanging levels. 
The solution adopted at Drury Lane is well enough, 
but will perhaps be thought rather forced from the 
Brydges Street end, where the block pedestal is seen 
in its most pronounced form in an angle view, when 
its lack of sequence becomes most noticeable. 
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The finest feature of Drury Lane to-day is the 
spacious avant-corps of the theatre, the dignified 
Rotunda,* twin staircasees and noble foyer, all 
features due to Benjamin Wyatt, who was in this 
instance inspired by the tradition, and possibly even 
the suggestion, of his father, the architect of that 
masterpiece of the eighteenth century, the first 
Pantheon? in the Oxford Road. 


* 30 ft. diameter, Foyer, 87 ft. 6 ins. by 27 ft. 6 ins. and 31 ft. high. 
{ Erected 1770 2, burnt 1792, and twice rebuilt in a very different form on 
the same site. 


THE »SUPPLEMENGRR Yaar Gadi: 
Design by Frank Brangwyn, R.A. 

R. FRANK BRANGWYN’S designs for street 
decorations have a breadth and dignity that in 
this class of work has never been equalled. 

Nor does he set the decorator an impossible task. His 
designs have materialised nobly, even when the inter- 
ference of officials has robbed them of some of their 
richness. In the present instance the elements are 
quite simple and practical, though in assembly they 
produce a sense of might and grandeur. 


Design for a Bungalow. 

There is here none of the vulgarity that seems 
almost inseparable from the design of bungalows. In 
this instance there is a quiet homeliness, a sweet sim- 
plicity seldom achieved in this class of design. Its 
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character is as far removed from the customary 
rowdiness as it is from the mere prettiness which is 
the common alternative. 


A Palladian Temple. 

Canina’s studies in the restoration of monumental] 
architecture are among the ripest fruits of architec- 
tural scholarship, and therefore are among the most 
potent means of promoting or transmitting it. In the 
present instance the details are, as usual with 
Canina, worked out with sufficient care to be useful 
for adaptation. 

louse near Wolverham pion. 

Mr. Henry J. Hare’s domestic work invariably 
shows an orderliness in the detail that is really a note 
of serenity. One hears much of “logical design,” 
and here we have it—features in correct relative pro- 
portions, and rightly placed, not stiffly formal or 
freezingly correct, but taking their forms and their 
places easily and comfortably. 


Patr of Cottages at Clandon, Surrey. 

We are fortunate in being able to show as our 
double-page plate in this second special housing issue 
a working drawing elaborated with more care than is 
usually bestowed on the designs for cottages. Its 
details will be found equally interesting and useful, 
and Mr. Goodhart-Rendel’s courtesy in giving us the 
opportunity to show it will be warmly and generally 
appreciated. 


HAMPSTEAD GARDEN SUBURB: CORNER TREATMENTS. RAYMOND UNWIN, F.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT. 
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A DESIGN BY FRANK BRANGWYN, R.A. 


Reproduced by Special Permission of the Artist.) 


(Copyright : 
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Architectural Causerie 


S arranged a week or so ago, I kept my appoint- 
ment in Pall Mall with the gentleman whom I 
discovered to be an authority on club life, and 

| now faithfully pen a résumé of his conversation. 

“In the reion of Queen Anne a Jjacobin Club, 
known as the ‘October,’ was fashioned to favour the 
claims of the Pretender. The name resulted from a 
mistake in the wine drawn by the taverner, when the 
members met for the first time, who used their pass- 
word October as the tally, and thus christened them 
while they were deliberating on the name they should 
assume. 


* 


“There was another club, called the Man-Hunters’, 
scnnected with the students of the Inns of Court, whose 
chief delight was to issue forth between the hours of 
‘en and twelve at midnight in small bands, and, select- 
ng a quarry, cause him to run for his life, shepherded 
f possible in the direction of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
where the victim was soundly beaten and stripped to 
us shirt. After some of the members had been killed 
this club appears to have been broken up. There was 
in assembly of lawyers’ clerks, who met in the neigh- 
yourhood of Baldwin’s Gardens, under the title of 
he Mock Heroes, the members assuming the names 
of heroes, the swagger of bravos, and the spirit of 
yuppies.” 

* rg cS % 

The stranger continued his account without pausing 
0 take breath: “I must not forget the Beaux’ Club, or 
uady Lap-dogs’. Club, kept at a tavern near Covent 
garden; the Wrangling, or Hussle Farthing Club, 
consisting of a set of arguing politicians; the Lying 
lub, one of the rules of which was that if any mem- 
er spoke a word of truth between six and ten o'clock 
1e should forfeit a gallon of wine. Bolingbroke and 
jwift and others were members of the Brothers’ Club, 
1oted during the reign of Queen Anne. The Beef 
teak Club held all the public characters of the day as 
aembers, and Peg Woffington, the only lady member, 
vas the president. 


“About the time of the trial of the seven bishops 
he Kit-Cat Club was formed; it owed its origin to 
ather peculiar circumstances. Bocia, a printer and 
okseller, used to resort to a mutton-pie shop at the 
nd of Ball’s Court, Gray’s Inn Lane. Bocia, who 
vecame fond of the owner of the shop, persuaded him 
0 remove near to the Fountain Tavern in the Strand, 
mth the assurance that more distinguished custom 
vould follow. The printer, making himself 
cquainted with several poets and writers, encouraged 
hem to visit the pieman at his new centre, who had 
‘een prepared meanwhile for the visit, and did his 
est to tickle the palates of these gentry with rare 
pecimens of cookery. The club was formed, the 
tinter became president, and certain conditions were 
rawn up. The cook’s name being Christopher, for 
revity called Kit, and the sign of his shop being the 
at and and Fiddle, it was agreed to call the assembly 
1e Kit-Cat. Bocia, in return for the poetry supplied 
tm, published the best of it. and by his commercial 
enius soon spread the fame of the club to the remote 
uarters of London. The origin of the Hind and 
anther, called the ‘City Mouse and Country Mouse,’ 
0k place in this club, and completely established its 
ime, with the result that every wit and poet with 
spirations longed to become a member: in conse- 
uence the pieman’s house became inconvenient, and 

was agreed to remove to the Fountain Tavern, but 
course was still made to the pieshop for edible 
ainties. I was almost forgetting the Literary Club, 


founded in 1764, of which Tohnson, Boswell, Burke, 
Reynolds, and Goldsmith were members, and Sir 
William Chambers was a welcome guest. 

ES * * * 

“Two clubs that are survivals of the eighteenth cen- 
tury are White’s and Brooxes’s: both of which are 
conducted on very exclusive principles, election being 
entirely a question of pedigree. The Union Club 
in Cockspur Street, which makes a graceful bow 
to the equestrian statue of Charles the First, 
started in a small house at Charing Cross, and while 
Smirke was building the new home it was temporarily 
held in Morley’s Hotel, which had just been completed 
by Taylor and Cressy. Boodle’s Club is noted for the 
neat costume and frilling cut in the Adam manner by 
John Crunden. Crockford’s was founded by Crock- 
ford, a poor London fishmonger, who was a frequenter 
of the Turf, but eventually gave it up when he drew 
fashionable London te his club.” 


*% ‘ se “a 


The stranger had all the facts concerning the nine- 
teenth century clubs at his finger tips, and continued 
his excellent account as follows: “The Athenzeum 
is a good club. Decimus Burton designed it. 
The curious thing is it has always been a 
favourite club for leading architects. Perhaps they 
hke the place for its associations, and muse on the 
dignity of Wyatt’s column to the Duke of York and 
the vanished glories of Carlton House. Sir Charles 
Barry’s departure from precedent in the design of the 
Travellers’ caused a change favouring the pure 
Italian, and when he planned the excellent Reform 
Club the French became enthusiastic, and reproduced 
an engraving of the elevation and plans in the ‘ Revue 
d’ Architecture.’ 


_“ The Carlton Club is too pretentious, although its 
lines are faultless; perhaps it is the polished granite 
that offends. I like Sir Robert Smirke’s University 
Club. Arthur’s appeals to me as an expression of 
Hopper’s manner. The Senior United Service Club 
is a dull affair, but it seems to balance the Athenzeum, 
and for that we must be thankful. The Junior United 
Service Club was designed by Nelson, who achieved 
a very successful bay window to a great scale on 
Classic lines. Sir Aston Webb’s alterations have 
greatly improved the general effect. The Conserva- 
tive Club shows how a bow window can be success- 
fully masked. Smirke and Basevi worked very 
happily together on this design. The Automobile 
Club recalls the Admiralty Buildings in the Place de 
la Concorde, Paris, and Sir Reginald Blomfield’s 
Oxford and Cambridge Club combines features of the 
English Renaissance common to the buildings in both 
University towns. The Garrick is frankly an exposi- 
tion of the Italian manner, and is noted for its great 
door.” 

Gradually I led my chance acquaintance to talk of 
all the London clubs, including the City Club in Old 
Broad Street, which Philio Hardwick built after the 
manner. of Peruzzi. Huis remarks were pithy: “The 
clubs have been of considerable benefit to Londoners ; 
they have improved taste, and ornamented St. James’s 
Street until it has become the best thoroughfare in 
London. . What could be better for the perspective of 
a street than a range of magnificent palaces of enor- 
mous scale, especially when the buildings rival each 
other in magnificence ?”’ 

I bade farewell to my gossipy acquaintance and 
went my way musing over his entertaining conversa- 
tion, coming to the conclusion that the age of club life 
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as we know it to-day began after Waterloo. Dr. 
Johnson’s definition of clubs is now no longer applic- — 
able, for clubs stand for something more than meeting 
places for periodical gatherings. In many cases they 
provide the accommodation of hotels, and are town 
residences for bachelors. Some have assumed a 
seclusive character; others are devoted to politics, or 
are frequented by members. of the Services, while 
others exist to promote the interest of literature and 
the stage. Space unfortunately prevents an exhaustive 
description of the minor clubs, so I will conclude by 
saying that this is an omnibus account, and in that par- 
ticular resembles the Automobile Club. 
‘ AERO. 
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Scottish Veterans’ Garden City 


HE site on which the Scottish Veterans’ Garden 
City is to be erected is near Callander. It has 
been laid out to allow for a village green with 

a row Of old Spanish chestnut trees, leaving space for 
small hall, greenhouses, etc. Sewer water and gas 


connections are in the main road, which passes the 


Garden City, and the new roads have grass borders, 
where flowering trees will be planted. 
Walls of cottages are of rough local stone, and the 


‘roofs slated. The architecture is a simple treatment of 


the Scottish style, in keeping with traditions of the 
district. Iwo blocks of six houses each are placed 
on either side of the main entrance to the village- 
settlement, with a simple war monument in centre. 
Other houses are in blocks of two. 

The accommodation is as follows: A, ground floor— 
Living room, 15 ft. by 13 ft.; scullery, 10 ft. by 7 ft.; 


bathroom and w.c., coal closet, larder, etc. First 
floor—Bedroom, 16 ft. by g} ft.; bedroom, 13 ft. by 
II ft.; presses, etc. B, ground floor—Living-room, 
15 ft. by 13 ft.; scullery, 10 ft. by 7 ft. ; bathroom and 
w.c., coals, and larder. First floor—-Bedroom 16 ft. 
by 93 ft.; bedroom, 13 ft. by 12 ft.; bedroom, 11 ft. 
by g ft.; presses, etc. C, ground floor—Living-room, 
15 ft. by 13 ft.; parlour, 13 ft. by 12 ft. ; scullery, 12 ft. 
by 6 ft. ; larder, coalcellar, pantry, etc. First floor— 
Bedroom, 13 ft. by 11 ft.; bedroom, 12 ft. by 11 ft.; 
bathroom, w.c., presses, etc. These dimensions 
might with advantage be extended in accordance with 
the popular demand for spaciousness. 

The Garden Settlement site extends to 84 acres, 
and garden allotments and fruit-growing will be taken 
in hand. The builders are Messrs. Robt. McRobbie 


and Sons, Crieff. 
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Cottages at Kingswalden, Bury, Hitchin 


‘ HIS pair, the first of a considerable private north end. The living-rooms, of course, look south. 
housing scheme upon a large estate, are They are to be faced with brindled Luton bricks, with 
designed on somewhat less economical lines a small amount of stone in dressings at the entrances, 

than most undertaken at the present time. They are and painted cornices, and with roofs of pantiles. A 

to be built upon a site running almost due north and small outbuilding, providing additional space for fuel, 

south facine upon an accommodation road at the etc., is not shown upon the plans. 
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COTTAGES AND CLUB ROOM, 
RAHEEN MANOR, CO. CLARE, 
IRELAND. 


These form part of the improvements 
now being carried out on the Raheen 
Estate (which is situated on the west bank 
of Lough Derg) for the accommodation of 
the estate workpeople. 

In the arrangement of the scheme it was 
necessary to put the outbuildings, together 
with a small plot of ground for each cot- 
tage, in a position that would be screened 
from the park which surrounds the block, 
garden allotments being provided else- 
where. 

A sunny aspect for all living rooms has 
naturally been a final consideration. 

The club room provides a place for 
daily use and recreation for those em- 
ployed on the estate, and where those who 
live at a distance can take their meals—a 
very considerate provision, which could 
with advantage be adopted in similar 
schemes. There should be no consider- 
able collection of dwellings without its 
club room. 

Since the closing down of the Killaloe 
Hall Quarries, that until recently provided 
an excellent slate of pleasing colour, there 
are no satisfactory slates or tiles to be 
obtained in the district; it being desired 
to use local materials, it was decided to 
thatch the roofs, good reeds for the pur- 
pose growing on the property. 

The stone for the walling is quarried on 
the estate, and the whole of the buildirg 
work is being carried out by the Raheen 
Rural Industries, in which the owner is 
much interested. 
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TOC COUiIStEON OF LAND BILE 


NG the last few days, in a Com- 

mittee Room at the House of 
ymmons, without full official report, with 
, interest exhibited by the public and very 
‘le by many members of the House, the 
scussion in Committee of the Bill for the 
sessment of compensation in respect of 
ad acquired compulsorily for public pur- 
se and the costs of proceeding therein 
s been taking place. The proceedings 
ye been of an unsensationa!l and dull 


N.E. Ey 


By MAJOR H. BARNES, M.P., F.R.LB.A. 


character, turning mainly on the exact 
meaning and interpretation of the legal 
and technical terms which are necessarily 
employed in a Bill of this character. It is 


in this persistent and characteristic way 
that the British Legislature is turning its 
attention again to that subject, which in 
all countries and in all times has been the 
pivot on which the life of the nations has 
In the past land has been mostly 
In these days 


turned. 
held for private purposes. 
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COTTAGE AND CLUB ROOM, RAHEEN MANOR. 


we have come to a piquant reversal of his- 
tory. Time is a whirligig and brings 
Strange changes. Five centuries ago 
there was-a great inquisition into titles 
and charters. It was held on behalf of the 
Crown, by the legal profession, two mem- 
bers of which, Dudley and Empson, have 
left their names to bear the reproach of 
a dispossessed people. Within the last 
few months we have seen in this country 
an inquisition into titles again raised, not 
by lawyers on behalf of the Crown, but 
by Labour leaders on behalf of those they 
represent. Whatever may be thought of 
the style and manner of Mr. Smillie’s pro- 
cedure at the Coal Commission, it is a 
fact that cannot be ignored, and marks a 
period in the history of the land tenure 
in this country. : 

We happily, it is to be hoped, passed 
through our violent steps in political re- 
vision in the seventeenth century, and 
may expect, without injustice and hard- 
ship, to readjust to the altered conditions 
and changed views of our times the 
methods by which land is acquired and 
paid for when needed in public interest. 
No one can look abroad to-day and see 
the summary manner in which this ques- 
tion has been dealt with in Russia with- 
out realising that men, if they are wise, 
will recognise the temper of the times, 
and, remembering this, will not exaspe- 
rate public opinion by opposing a _ long- 
delayed and insistent measure of Land 
Reform with technical and_ casuistical 
pretexts for obstruction and _ delay. 
Amongst the general public there is no 
desire to acquire land on terms which 
would not be fair, It may be recognised 


that the possession of land is one which 
has been long acquiesced in and per- 
mitted to be the subject for market deal- 
ings. 


Men have honestly, in many cases, 
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invested in land with a view to receiving 
an honourable return, and there should be 
no desire, as there would be no satisfac- 
tion, in inflicting upon such undue hard- 
ship and sacrifice. On the other hand, 
as has been well said, hard cases make 
bad law, and it must be ensured that 
meshes designed to let small fish through 
are not so weakened as to permit the 
whole catch to escape. 

At the recent election it was announced 
as the Government’s policy that this 
country should be made a home fit for 
heroes to live in. To carry out. that 
pledge it is necessary to acquire very 
considerable tracts of land on which to 
erect houses, and in which to lay out the 
allotments and small holdings that are de- 
manded. It may be fairly said that in the 
past every possible resistance has been 
made to the acquisition of land for public 
purposes. The procedure has been based 
upon the Lands Clauses Act of 1845. 
This Act was passed at the time when the 
great boom in railway construction was 
at its height. It need not be assumed that 
the land owners of this country foresaw 
the great demands that would be made in 
the future for land for public purposes, 
and devised this legal instrument to 
make that demand as difficult and expen- 
Sive to satisfy as it could be made. One 
may, indeed,. sympathise with the land 
owner of the early nineteenth century 
who saw no particular advantage, either 
to the country or himself, in having the 
woods and fields and rivers traversed by 
steel rails. and snorting engines; _ who 
wished - to maintain the privacy ‘of his 
residence, and the uninterrupted enjoy- 
ment of his country pursuits;, who pre- 
ferred the old-fashioned methods of con- 
veyance; who thought. a good horse and 
well-hung carriage ‘infinitely better than 
any vehicle propelled by steam. 

One. need not. wonder that when he saw 
a plan showing this iron road cutting ruth- 
lessly across his land, through his coverts, 
even within sight of his house, that he 
resented what to him appeared not an 
effort designed for national prosperity, but 
merely a grasping attempt to make. profits 
out of an invasion of his rights and privi- 
leges. In such a spirit I think was the 
Lands Clauses Act framed and passed. 

It was designed—though the design 
was not deliberately stated, it may be seen 
—to cause the promoters of a_ railway 
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undertaking to hesitate before laying out 
any new line. The notices that had to be 
given, the delays that had to be faced, 
the risk of eosts that had to be run, all 
operated in this direction. Unfortunately, 
in the course of time, the instrument 
which, whatever justification it may have 
had in defeating enterprises initiated for 
gain, lacked that justification when deal- 
ing with projects that came into being 
with no view to profit, but with a sole eye 
for the public welfare, became the main 
obstacle in hindering and hampering the 
advancement of the general well-being of 
the rapidly rising a Asal ever-growing com- 
munities in our midst. If the measure 
did not delay railway construction—and 
from the fact that railways were aban- 
doned, it may perhaps be argued that the 
supply in any event out- stepped the de- 
mand—the Lands Clauses Act did 
prove to be the means of obtaining for the 
landowner such compensation as served 
to gild the pill he had to:swallow. lt 
was natural, therefore, that in a Parlia- 
ment which for many years after 1845 
was mainly predominated by the land- 
holding interests of the country, every pro- 
posal for the acquisition of land should 
be subject to the procedure of the Lands 
Clauses Act. From time to time the 
hardship and injustice to the community 
af this procedure was realised, and the 
swaying fortune of political parties re- 
sulted in modifications of procedure being 
introduced from time to time in respect of 
the Acts, the result .being that while in 
the main the Lands Clauses Act still held 
the field, still set up. the standard of 
value, innumerable modifications as to 
procedure and costs, and to. some extent 
the basis of compensation, were made. in 
innumerable Acts, all of which tend. to 
increase the complexity and intricacy of 
the questions of land acquisition for 
public purposes. 

The Government now in power were 
faced at the outset, with the position that 
they nct only had ‘to meet and deal with 
the growing public sensitiveness on this 
point, not. only in some way to reassure 
the public that the land of this country— 

maintained inviolate at so terrible a cost— 
could not be held up against the public 
user by private pleasure, but they also 
had to face the practical fact that every 
one of their main measures, the Housing 
Bill, the Land Settlement Bill; the 
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and Communications Bill, aj 
Bill, involved the acq - 
sition of land. Millions of mor 
have to be spent in acquiring lay) 
The business of the Government is 5 
see that what is paid for this purposes 
fair, no more than market price, no le, 
There is to be no confiscation by ta 
public. There is to be no extortion ; 
the owner. That is the task before the. 
To meet their undertakings the Bill 
the Acquisition of Land is framed, and; 
now passing through Committee, At 5 
introduction it was met with the strong. 
criticism on the ground that it only de: 
with one phase of this big question. T}; 
criticism was pressed against it by 1) 
chairman of a committee appointed j in t: 
last Government to deal with the questi; 
of land acquisition. The Commit 
has published two Reports of the mc 
instructive character, and to those w, 
desire an excellent introduction ‘to ft. 
whole subject I commend these repor 
They are accompanied by schedules whi, 
contain an analysis of the principal Ai 
dealing with the acquisition of lan| 
such analysis alone being .sufficient jus 
fication for the appointment of the Co). 
mittee. The point of the criticism w 
that the Bill contained no clause whi 
would expedite the process of acquisitio 
and that it did not deal with the gre 
twin problems of injurious affection ai 
betterment. 

On some hands it may be thought th 
in the necessity for passing this Bill in) 
law as rapidly as possible, the Governme 
were wise -to ‘exclude the last 
great debatable questions from the Bi 
And, with regard! to the first, provisi 
has been made. in the special Bill dealir 
with housing, enabling the Local Go 
ernment Board to take land compulsori 
without public inquiry, therefore withoi 
delay. A similar provision appears in tl 
Land Settlement Bill. The present B: 
is therefore narrowed to the questions: 
fixing a basis for assessment of compens; 
tion ‘and for dealing with the procedure ‘ 
the hearing, and the cost of the procee 
ings. This is the genesis of the Bill, Fi 
its. exodus we have a little while to wai’ 
Storms may still arise and make its pa 
sage through Committee less smoot 
than it appears likely to be. 

In a subsequent article I propose 1 
analyse and examine the Bill. 


Ways 
the Electricity 
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THE R.I.B.A. CONFERENCE: DISCUSSION. 


AST week we published an account of 
4 the proceedings at the morning 
tting of the Conference, held at the 
1.B.A., 9, Conduit Street, to consider 
we present condition of the building 
wustry, at which Mr. Henry T. Hare, 
resident of the Institute, presided. 

The afternoon sitting was devoted to a 
iscussion, which was opened by Mr. 
_B. Chessum, who remarked on the more 
iendly relations which existed between 
nployers and employed in the building 
ade, due to the fact that they were each 
etting to understand the other’s point of 
ew. He said he looked forward with 
leasure to the years that were coming 
hen many of the discords that had acted 
etrimentally to the industry would be 
wperseded by harmony which would give 
etter results all round. As to competi- 
on, he felt sure that they would continue 
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to have it in building contracts under the 
Colwyn system. 

Mr. Young, speaking as a quantity sur- 
veyor, said that builders would be doing 
themselves and contractors a good turn if 
they refused to tender for a job unless they 
had the quantities prenared by a firm, the 
representative of which was either a mem- 
ber of the Surveyors’ Institution or of the 
Quantity Surveyors’ Association. All of 
the uncertainty that existed at the present 
time in tendering was based on the fact 
that one could not be certain what sort of 
quantities he was going to get. In his 
view, the present condition of the (building 
industry, and the uncertaintv of it, was not 


due to any difficulties between architects 


and builders, but to the attitude of the men. 
He had lately been enraged on a contract 
where some 4,000 or 5,000 men were em- 
ployed, which was being carried out on the 


prime cost basis, and! it was really pitiable 
to see how little work the men could do in 
a day. The contractors had done their 
best, and! one suggestion was that, besides 
getting a minimum wage, the men should 
get a bonus on output, but the only objec- 
tion to that was raised by the representa- 
tives of the men. 

Mr. J. P. Lloyd (Operative Painters’ 
Society) said that if the Government had 
left the building trade alone and had not 
muddled things, the present abnormal diffi- 
culties would never have existed. The 
best way to get back to something like nor- 
mality was for the employer to deal fairly 
with the workman, and for the workman 
to deal fairly with the employer. He 
believed that if both sides continued to 
hammer out the question, a solution of the 
present difficulty would be found. The 
competitive contract system was respon- 
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sible for cheap and shoddy work, and often 
led to the employment of incompetent 
men for the sake of ‘cheapness. His 
belief was that they would have to elimi- 
nate not only the unskilful workman but 
the unprofessional builder, and that might 
mean the unprofessional architect too. 

Mr. W. Woodward, in a _ vigorous 
speech, which was freauently interrupted, 
said he thought the contract system should 
be retained, as he found in his long expe- 
rience that it had worked remarkably well. 
In his opinion, the cause of the present 
abnormal cost of building, and of the un- 
certainty which prevailed in the trade, was 
chiefly attributable to what was known as 
“the peaceful persuasion Act,” which 
allowed picketing, which had resulted in 
domineering and tyranny over the honest, 
respectable workman ; and to the fact that 
the funds of the trade unions had been 
taken outside of the law. The difficulty 
was that they could not ensure getting a 
good day’s work from the men. If the 
trade unions decided that a six-hour day 
was sufficient, if, as an architect looking 
after the interests of his client, he could 
guarantee four hours’ honest, conscien- 
tious work, he would be satisfied, but he 
did not believe for a moment he would get 
it. 

Mr. Bourne (Operative Stonemasons) 
remarked that, in connection with tender- 
ing, the bad employer had always been the 
greatest opponent of the good employer, 
as he had been to the working classes as 
a whole. The great evil in the building 
trade, from the operatives’ point of view, 
was the want of continuity of employment. 
If architects and builders could get 
together and find some remedy for that, 
most of their difficulties would ‘be swept 
away. 

The President asked whether it was the 
fact that, concurrently with the high cost 
of materials and the high rate of. wages, 
there had been an unwarranted limitation 
of output? If that was so, it was aggra- 
vating the high cost of building and 
retarding the industry. The employees of 
the Standard Oil Company, of New Jersey, 
had voluntarily decided to increase output 
in the proportion of from 27 to 30. He 
would like to ask whether anything of the 
kind could be done in this country in con- 
nection with the building trade—could any 
of the representatives of the operatives 
make any suggestion on the matter? 


Mr. Bowman (Operative Plasterers) said 
that, in answer to the President, he failed 
to see how the output could be increased 
as far as the operatives were concerned. 
In his opinion, there were too many 
people in the building trade who had to 
make profits. 

Mr. Gayer (Institute of Builders) re- 
ferred to the good work which was being 
done by the federated builders, and said 
he wondered the architects did not try to 
eliminate the non-federated builder from 
their midst. With regard to output, it 
was quite true, as one of the previous 
speakers had said, that one of the greatest 
nightmares that the operatives suffered 
from was want of continuity of employ- 
ment. He suggested that possibly by 
collaboration between architects and 
builders, that difficulty might be got over 
to some extent by their agreeing to defer 
what he might term “luxury ” buildings, 
which could afford to wait until trade 
became slack. 

Mr. Watkins (Nottingham and Derby 
Architectural Societies) referred to the 
American system of building, under 
which, in pre-war davs, despite the high 
wages paid to the workmen, the cost of 
building was no greater than it was in this 
country. That, he said, must either be 
due to better organisation or to better work 
being done by the operatives, and he sug- 
gested that the Institute might send a few 
young energetic men over to the United 
States to study conditions on the spot and 
make a report on their visit. 

Mr. G. M. Butterworth supported Mr. 
Watkins’s suggestion. 

Mr. Gammell said that the question they 
had really met to consider was the present 
condition of the building industry, and 
what were the causes of the uncertainties 
surrounding it. He thought he could give 
one very pertinent reason which arose out 
of an incident that came under his own 
personal observation. Shortly before 
Easter he went over to Woburn Sands to a 
small hotel there and asked the manager 
whether he could let him have a room for 
himself and wife for the holidays. The 
manager told him he could not, as he had 
not got the accommodation, and he said 
that some four months before he had 
written to the firm of brewers who owned 
the hotel, saying that if they would build 
him twenty more bedrooms he would show 
them a return of 500 per cent. on their out- 
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lay. He received a renly stating that t. 
matter had been considered by t> 
directors and they regretted they could r 
act on his suggestion owing to the con- 
tions at present obtaining, and the attitu- 
of the Government with regard to t: 
licensed trade. There was a point whe 
the economic liberty of the subject w; 
being interfered with, and really one cox/ 
not help feeling that the major cause - 
the trouble in this country was that int. 
ference with the economic liberty of ¢. 
subject which had gone on during the |; 
ten or fifteen years. He was in agreeme 
with the President that the Finance Act * 
1909-10 had to be swept out of existence. 

Mr. Delissa Joseph said he agreed wi 
Mr. Hudson that the Finance Act ~ 
1909-10 was the root cause of the prese 
shortage of working-class dwellings. } 
also agreed with Mr. Murrey that the G 
vernment were largely resnonsible for ¢) 
inflated cost of building by the pernicio: 
system they introduced in building co 
tracts during the war known as profits < 
cost. The Colwyn system natural 
appealed to the builder because it gave hi 
absolute security without any risk, where 
it left the employer with no protection | 
to the limit of his liability. Building 
present did not. offer the investor a fa 
return on his capital. He did. not thir 
or hope that wages would fall, but thi 
might look for a fall in materials in # 
course of the next two or three years whic 
would bring the present high cost : 
building down somewhat, although he d 
not think it would ever go as low as it w. 
in pre-war days. They had to realise th, 
building would always be dearer than 
had.been, and until they had had time | 
educate the public to the fact they wou 
have to pay higher rents be was afrai 
they would find a difficulty in getting tl 
investor to put his money in bricks an 
mortar. 

After further discussion, a resolution wi 
agreed to, on the motion of Mr. Perciv: 
M. Fraser, and seconded by Mr. J. W 
Simpson, requesting the R.I.B.A., th 
National Federation of Building Trad« 
Employers, and the National Federatio 
of Building Trades Operatives to set up 
joint consultative board, which should t 
fully representative of the various interes’ 
represented at the Conference, for est: 
blishing better conditions in the buildin 
trade. 
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(From the “‘ American. Architect.”) 


THE TRAINING OF THE FRENCH 
ARCHITECTURAL STUDENT, 


' Ata general meeting of the Society of 
Architects held on May 22, Mr. Arthur 
Davis, F.R.I.B.A., read a paper on “ The 
‘Training of the French Architectural 
Student at the Ecole des Beaux Arts.” 
The lecturer first gave a short history of 
the Ecole des Beaux Arts, which was 
‘founded in 1694, and became a State insti- 
‘tution in 1819. It was the school, he said, 
‘for every form of art. save music, so that 
the young architect treated himself as an 
vartist before everything else. 
’ He took the case of a young man 
between sixteen and eighteen years of age 
‘who, wishing to study architecture, would 
enrol for the entrance examination of the 
Ecole, held twice yearly, and to that end 
\study, for preference, at a preparatory 
atelier. Usually about 300 men competed) 
for entrance, of whom a maximum number 
of forty-five Frenchmen and _ fifteen 
foreigners were accepted. 

Having passed the examination, the 
istudent became a “nouveau” and a 
second-class student at the Ecole, studying 
anchzeology, mathematics, descriptive geo- 
‘metry, stereotomy, perspective, history of 
art, and the theory of architecture under 
the best professors of architecture in the 
| country, while his total expenditure did not 
exceed 50 fr. a month. He was given com- 
plete freedom of movement, his ateliers 
were open day and night, he could work 
when he pleased, and the only laws he had 
to obey were those administered by a com- 
Mittee of senior students, with a Massier 
and Sous-Massier at its head, for the 

Patron only attended occasionally and 
exercised no authority. This arrangement 
gave excellent results. 

. After passing two examinations, the 
student was promoted to the first class and 
could compete for various prizes. 
' Throughout the whole course there were a 
‘multitude of examinations, competitions, 
‘tests, and prizes for which to enter. Of 
‘these the diploma was obtained after the 
‘student had left school, and the Grand 
Prix de Rome was competed for at any age 
under thirty, the competitor being of 

French nationality and a bachelor. The 
/winner of this ~was sent abroad for three 
years at the expense of the Government ; 
‘and it was from the winners that future 

Beaux-Arts patrons were chosen. 

Tt was considered of the greatest import- 
ance that students should acquire practical 

experience as well as theoretical know- 
ledge; and since hours of work at the 
‘Ecole were entirely voluntary, students 
would work for practising architects, 
‘thereby gaining experience and earning 
irom 1.sofr. to 3fr. an hour. This 
‘System also opened opportunities for able 
‘men, who were often helped to success by 
| the seniors for whom they had worked. The 
‘voluntary hours of work at the Ecole also 
‘enabled students to travel and _ study 
jabroad during their attendance; nor need 
they leave until they were thirty. 

In 1906 it was decided to open art 
schools under the Beaux-Arts in the big 
towns such as Lille, Lvon, Bordeaux, 
Marseilles, and Rouen, so that men need 
|not live in Paris and yet could obtain their 
Beaux-Arts training. Another innovation 


‘had been the admittance of women 
‘students, most of whom had_ been 
/Americans. Foreigners were welcomed to 


the Beaux-Arts at all times, and this in a 
great measure accounted for the spread of 
French culture abroad. 

In Mr. Davis’s opinion, the two worst 
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disadvantages of the system were the in- 
sanitary condition of some of the ateliers, 
and the length of time which must be 
taken to complete the entire course, which 
was broken into perforce by conscription. 
But even Englishmen saw that it had tre- 
mendous advantages over our own system, 
and there was now a movement in this 
country to introduce its best features into 
our own architectural schools. 


SMALE HOUSES.” OF, THE. LATE 
GEORGiAN PERIOD.” 


No more opportune moment could have 
been selected for the publication of a 
volume designed to show a wealth of 
model houses. It is rendered more inte- 
resting by the fact that it has been com- 
piled by a practising architect gifted with 
taste and discrimination. It deals with the 


development and expansion of minor 
architecture of the late eighteenth 
century, covering a period of seventy 


years, and reveals for the first time the 
design and beauty of detail associated with 
town, suburban, and country houses of the 
days of discipline. 

Mr. Stanley Ramsey, the author of the 
book, is, as is generally known, one of the 
most active forces in the architectural 
world; he has made the study of his sub- 
ject a congenial hobby, and has, moreover, 
the happy gift of hypnotic suggestion in his 
writings, compelling his readers at will to 
don wigs and macaroni costumes, or to 
emulate the dandyism of Beau Brummel. 

This is as it should be: there is nothing 
like humanised milk to make reticent 
architecture attractive to those who have 
eyes that see not. To-day we live in a 
maze of counter-attractions. Modern con- 
ditions are full of perplexities ; improved 
means of transit assist the bricky tide to 
engulf the beauties of the inner suburbs, 
and what is true of the state of things in 
London applies with equal force to 
country towns and villages in all parts of 
England. 

Hitherto, for some unaccountable reason, 
popular opinion, aided no doubt by the 
refusal of writers on architectural sub- 
jects to trace the vernacular tradi- 
tion to its logical conclusion, has not 
favoured a study of the smaller buildings 
evolved during the second half of the 
eighteenth century. Popular opinion is 
not always trustworthy, it generally 
follows leading thought ten years behind; 
given time, the public can digest ideas, 
but it is not possible to chasten taste at a 
moment’s notice. For the past quarter of 
a century architectural writers have been 
busy directing attention to the merits of 
insular architecture. They have cata- 
logued periods and have earmarked con- 
spicuous phases. In consequence the 
public taste has been improved ; it under- 
stands, vaguely, let it be understood, the 
conventional setting to Henry Esmond and 
the Virginians ; it accepts the Hogarthian 
background, but. so. far it has failed 
to realise the deportment of “Sense and 
Sensibility.” It is one thing to worship the 
full-bottomed wigs of Wren and his school 
and quite another to appreciate and emu- 
late the austere powderings of» Taylor, 
Chambers, Adam, Leverton, and Bonom1, 
as -well-as to sympathise with the Corin- 
thian mannerisms of the Regency. Yet to 
the thinking mind the sequence of the tra- 
dition is undeniable. No particular ex- 
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pression in building, be it local or 
national, stops abruptly at a given signal. 
It may go through a transitory stage ; over- 
lappings are inevitable; but many years 
elapse before all sense of tradition is lost. 
To some extent this explains the flicker- 
ings of traditional vitality to be seen in 
buildings remote from London, erected as 
late as the year of the Great Exhibition. 

Our author, in compiling this exceed- 
ingly fascinating book, has chosen to be a 
creator as well as a recorder, and for this 
reason the book lifts the buildings chosen 
to illustrate the sermon high above the 
dust of the road. The introductory 
chapter scintillates with facts. It is inte- 
resting as propaganda, restrained in style, 
and naturally free from pedestrianism. 

Mr. Ramsey, warming to his exercise, 
says: “ The distinguishing trait of most of 
these Late Georgian houses is a sense of 
order and proportion; nothing has been 
left to chance; all has, been considered 
even to the minutest detail; but, together 
with all this carefullv concealed study, 
there is a spontaneity about them and a 
freshness of conception.” There is a 
beautiful propriety about them which, with 
their air of distinction, reveals them to be 
the residences of a well-bred and cultured 
people. They havea shy beauty, an atmo- 
sphere, as it were, of sunny charm: in the 
refinement of their details and in the 
balance of their parts they are indicative 
of a well-ordered and cheerful community 
which has found the happiest inspiration 
in the building of its homes. They are 
the product of a different age from that in 
which we live—of an age that had some 
regard for the forms and amenities of 
socia] intercourse, a time of leisure and of 
manners, but a period not without its limi- 
tations. 

It is perfectly true that a hundred and 
twenty years ago all sections of the public 
had a keener appreciation of building than 
the majority to-day. Every builder and 
carpenter was an architect in embryo, all 
had recourse to some small book, and con- 
tentedly followed the precepts of Batty 
Langlev or those set out by William Pain. 
Carpenters were capable fellows in those 
days. They were competent to add to 
existing houses on the initiative of a client, 
and they possessed the knack of devising 
porches, staircases, and cupboards with 
the nicety of cabinetmakers. Builders 
were particular for their own sakes regard- 
ing materials, details were standardised, 
and the Carron Company stocked excellent 
firegrates, the design of which. they 
varied to accord with each victory obtained 
over Napoleon. People travelled by 
coach or post-chaise, and were brought 
into touch with country houses near the 
trunk roads. - It ‘was the overweening 
ambition of every shonkeeper in. London 
to possess a country residence three or four 
miles from Cheapside, and ‘everybody had 
a taste for mahogany and’ gérandoles. 
Steam and machinery shaned a’ different 
population. The eighteenth-century spirit 
continued to the time of William the 
Fourth, but after 1837 the old order was 
completely eclipsed. 

Mr. Ramsey’s work shows the magnitude 
of the possibilities attending the picking 
up of the tradition of 1750-1820, and the 
adaptation of its motifs to the problems of 
to-day. For, paradoxical as it may 
appear, the present is strangely analogous 
to the days of George. the Third, and 
although we do not possess a Jane Austen 
or a Bonomi, the younger men, given the 
opportunity, will supply the deficiency. 
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PRACTICAL HINTS ON COTTAGE 
PLANNING. 


By R. S. SCHOLEFIELD? AMI 'G.E.. 
Licentiate RiI\B.A. 


It is very often said of architects that 
they are more theoretical than practical, 
and that when they are about to design 
a house ‘it would be better for them to 
take the advice of the lady members of 
their client’s family (on whom the house- 
hold work devolves) on many points in 
house planning and domestic arrange- 
ments. 

Most frequently the architect who has 
to be responsible for the planning of work- 
men’s houses has been brought up in the 
atmosphere of a good middle-class home, 
where servants have been kept, and thus 
he knows nothing of the trials and tribu- 
lations the average working-class house- 
kkeeper has to endure in an_ unsuitable 
house, and he is not always as cognisant 
as he ought to be of what a workman’s 
house should have provision for, or how 
this class of househoid is usually run. 

It is with these facts in mind that the 
following notes are put together. 

A workman’s home has no servant other 
than one of the family. The wife will run 
the house and do all that is required to be 
done. The junior members of the family, 
probably some of them babies in arms, 
will, notwithstanding the suggestions as 
to public créches and common playing- 
grounds, have also to be thought of and 
provided for; and in any case, all the mem- 
bers of the family will at some time be at 
home to eat and to sleep, whatever be 
the circumstances under which the family 
exists. It may be assumed that the days 
of universal communal kitchens, central 
heating, and of other institutions of this 
kind, are for the perhaps remote future. 

Except the baking of bread, all the 
cooking will have to be done in the home. 
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The washing of overalls, underclothes, 
children’s frocks, and pinafores, with table 
and bed linen, must also be done at home; 
at least as regards the smaller articles, 


since the laundry charges are now so 
heavy that the whole cannot be ‘ put 
out ’’ or sent to the public laundry. 


Further, every family will have a peram- 
bulator or basinette for the younger chil- 
dren, while one or more of the senior mem- 
bers of the. family will possess bicycles, 
and these vehicles require storage. Com- 
monly they get it in the washhouse. 

In country districts, where distribution 
is not so perfect as in large towns, more 
storage room will also be required for coal, 
potatoes, firewood, and for a considerable 
bulk of groceries. Lastly, in any district 
the wife and mother will have charge of 
the younger children throughout the day, 
no matter what part of the housework she 
may be doing at the time. 

Perhaps the biggest thing the housewife 
has to undertake is the washing of 
clothes, and this is sometimes the cause 
of very great discomfort in the home of 
the working man, and even in some 
middle-class houses. The washing of 
clothes should never be done in the 
kitchen, nor even in the scullery, if it be 
possible to have the requisite accommoda- 
tion in an outhouse or annexe to the main 
building. In any case the steam should 
never be allowed to enter the living-rooms. 
Brightly polished pan-lids and clean plates 
are kept on the walls, and these will be 
rusty or dirty if steam is allowed in the 
scullery, unless time and useless labour is 
spent in their temporary removal; and the 
presence of steam from clothes washing in 
the house is unhealthy as well as un- 
pleasant. 

The washhouse will require a set-pan 
for the boiling and a good deep sink for 
rinsing the clothes. Water should be 


laid on to it, but this need not be hot, as 
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the hot water will be supplied from the set. 
pan. Space should be provided for < 
mangle or wringing machine, a dolly tub, 
clothes baskets, etc., and large articles 
such as bed sheets, blankets, and table 
cloths require room in which they can be. 
folded both during and after the washing 
process. ) 

The drying of clothes should never op 
any account be done in front of the kit. 
chen or living-room fire. It may be 
advisable to provide a stove in the wash. 
house. | 

The floor of the washhouse should be of 
bricks or concrete, so that it can easily be 
cleansed with a mop, and there should 
certainly be no going on hands and knees 
to clean the floor, A course or two of 
glazed bricks on the walls just above the 
floor will assist in keeping the dirt from 
the walls. a | 

Some sinks are made deep and in two 
compartments, one for cold and one for, 
hot water, when the washing and rinsing 
can be done without the use of tubs. 

Preferably the stove in the washhouse 
should be heated by gas. When the hus. 
band comes in with a wet overcoat it 
should not be necessary to light a fire to 
dry it; and in fact the alternatives of dry- 
ing it in the heated kitchen or of doing’ 
nothing will be followed. 

There should be a ventilated cupboard 
for holding dirty clothes before the wash- 
ing day arrives, and a drying rack sus- 
pended on pulleys is almost essential. 

The coalhouse should be external to 
the house, since it is frequently necessary! 
to break up the larger lumps, which can- 
not be done without raising dust. The 
dumping of a load of coal, even in bags, 
also raises dust, and the progress of the 
coalman who brings in the fuel should’ 
also be provided for, so that he shall not 
have to go through any part of the house. 

The cleaning of boots and shoes should) 
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be thought of, and the necessity to brush 
off clay and soil somewhere external to 
‘the house. A square yard of covered area, 
with a shelf to receive the brushes, etc., 
will serve the purpose. The dirty boots 
‘should be placed somewhere to dry when 
they are taken off, and possibly an open 
recess in the cupboard next the living- room 
‘fre is the ‘best place for them. 

The scullery need not be very large if a 
separate washhouse is provided. It will be 
required for dish-washing, and will need a 
sink with hot and cold water laid on for 
this purpose. The sink should be of good 


depth, so that ample hot water may be 
used for cleaning pots and pans. A drain- 
‘ing board is essential, and shelves are re- 


quired for cooking-pans and a few other 
‘articles. The pan lids may be suspended 
from hooks screwed into the edge of or 
‘under the shelves. 

A good cupboard for earthenware and 
china pots, cups and saucers, plates, etc. 
will be required either in the kitchen or 
seullery, the exact position depending upon 
the position of the cooking-stove. The 
scullery need not be used for personal 
washing if, as is probable in new houses, 
a bath room with lavatory basin is pro- 
vided elsewhere. In some cases the scullery 
has been dispensed with altogether where 
a large cupboard containing the sink is 
‘provided in the kitchen, and this has been 
known by the writer as a comfortable 
arrangement, though from a_ sanitary 
point of view it is undesirable. : 
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Some housekeepers would prefer one 
larger room in which the laundry, bath- 
room, scullery, and kitchen could be com- 
bined, In this room all the hard and 
dirty work would be in one place. The 
walls and floor should be washable, so 
that they can be easily cleaned. 

For cooking, the old kitchen range using 
coal is fast being superseded by “the gas 
cooking-stove, and as the gas is fairly 
dependable the old cooking-range, with its 
boiler on one side the fire ‘and oven on the 
other side, may not be quite so obligatory. 
But with a large family where only a small 

gas cooker is provided there will be times 
when the coal-burning kitchen range will 
be very useful, if only for keeping food 
hot after cooking. 

The scullery is a good place for a gas 
cooker, provided the apartment is large 
enough to prevent the heat and the smell 
of cooking from being overpowering. The 
crockery cupboard should also be close at 
hand, and the pantry not far away. 

Water taps and door handles, and even 
oven and range fittings, should be made 
of a material that does not re quire polish- 
ing, 

The larder or pantry, sink, cooking- 
range, and coal store, should not be very 
far away from each other. In some cot- 
tages the larder is near the front door, and 
the coal in a shed at the back of the house, 
and, of course, the food and fuel have to 
be brought together for every meal. 

(To be concluded. ) 
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Claim against Architect and Building 
Contractor. 
Mellowes and Co., Ltd. v. C. F. Stevens. 
May 10. Official Referee’s Court, Before Mr, 
Pollock, 


Messrs. Mellowes and Co., Ltd., who 
are sanitary engineers carrying on  busi- 
ness at Victoria Street, S.W.1, and Cor- 
poration Street, Sheffield, claimed from 
Mr. C. F. Stevens, an architect and build- 
ing contractor, carrying on business at 
Colombo, and having London residences 
at Princes Road, Wimbledon Park, and 
Cranley Gardens, South Kensington, the 
sum of £369 6s. od. for work done, and 
materials supplied, at the two London 
residences. 

Mr... T. 
land, instructed by 
Weatherall and Co., 
plaintiffs, and Mr. Lionel Benson, in- 
structed by Messrs. Richardson, Sowerby 
and Co., was for the defendant. 

From counsel’s statement it appeared 
that during the year 1913 the defendant 
had several interviews with Mr. Alfred 
Ernest Rassey, a representative of the 
plaintiff company, who on their -behalf 
orally agreed to do certain work at 
Cranley Gardens and Wimbledon at the 
cost price of the materials used, and the 
lefendant said that the cost of labour and 
materials should not have been more than 
#158 17s. 11d., but the plaintiffs said that 
the three accounts comprising the claim 
were respectively £219 17s. 11d., £146 
18s. 8d., and £2 1os. 2d., making up a 
total of £369 6s. 9d. There was a defence 
and counter-claim for an admitted amount 
of £70, and £91 17s. 6d. had been paid into 
Court. The w ork done differed in charac- 
ter and consisted of a considerable quantity 
of sanitary work, the supply and fitting of 
hot-water apparatus for conservatories ‘and 
ereenhouses, and cold-water supplies. The 
defendant’s evidence, which had been 
taken on commission, he being away in 
Colombo, was that the charges were ex- 
-essive, that certain items charged for had 


Mathew and Mr. A. C. Long- 
Messrs. Johnson, 
appeared for the 


not been supplied, and that others had 
been charged for twice. In one case he 


said that work charged for had been done 
by another firm, who had been paid 
for it. The first work was ordered in 1911 
and carried out in 1912 and 1913, and the 
defendant never disputed his liability until 
the end of 1917, and when he did dispute 
his liability he said he had never received 
an account for the £219 until 1916 or 1917, 
and his view was that the £146 was for 
the whole of the work, and he regarded 
that amount as quite sufficient. It was 
true there was an undertaking given by 
the plaintiffs through Mr. Mellowes, the 
managing director of their London branch, 
that the work should be done at cost price, 
and they accordingly only charged cost 
price, plus establishment charges, without 
claiming any profit for themselves. The 
first order given by the defendant was for 
three tanks. 

The Official Referee : 
tary tanks, I suppose ? 

Mr. Mathew: Milit< iry tanks were not 
thought of at that time; it was before the 
War. 

Continuing, counsel said that there were 
other orders in connection with the water 
supply, such as new mains and hydrants, 
as well as a considerable quantity of sani- 
tary work in connection with the chalet 
in the garden and heating apparatus for 
the conservatories, which included a new 
boiler and steam pipes. One of the 
matters about which there was controversy 
was the running of pipes from the boiler to 
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the radiator in the billiard room, which 
work defendant said had been done by 
another firm. 

Evidence was called on both sides as to 
the value of the work done and the 
materials supplied, the opinions of the ex- 
perts differing materially. In the result 
the defendant admitted the account with 
the exception of an alleged overcharge of 
#38, which he claimed should be deducted 
from the amount claimed. 

The Official Referee in the result found 
for the plaintiff for the full amount 
claimed, and judgment was given accord- 
ingly, with costs. 

Liability for Accident Caused by Pavement 
Light. 
Campbell v. Parnell and Co. 


May 12. Westminster County C urt. Before his 
Honour Judge Sir Alfred Tobin, K.C, 


This case was remitted from the High 


Court. Mr. S. Ford, formerly F.S.I., 
A.R.I.B.A., barrister, instructed by 
Messrs. Griffiths, solicitors, appeared for 


the plaintiff, and Mr. Scanlan, barrister, 
instructed by Mr. Berryman, solicitor, for 
the defendants. The plaintiff, Mrs. Chris- 
tina Campbell (a widow) claimed damages 
from Messrs. Parnell and Co., ladies’ out- 
fitters, of Vauxhall Bridge Road, ‘* for that 
she did, on August 18 fast, when walking 
over the pavement lights in front of the 
defendants’ shop, with a view to entering 
the latter, slip and fall and break her leg.” 
Mr. H. G. Todd, architect, of 277, Re- 
gent Street, W., gave evidence to the effect 
that the glass panes of the lights in ques- 
tion were lar ger than usual, and there was 
a slope from “the shop to the pavement. 
The case was adjourned with a view to 
the defendants bringing rebutting evidence, 
but on May 21 judgment was entered for 
the plaintiff by consent for £100 and costs. 
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COMPETITIONS. 


Society of Architects and Competitions. 


Members of the Society of Architects are 
requested not to take part in any competi- 
tions where the conditions are not in 
accordance with the regulations adopted 
by the Society. Particulars of such com- 
petitions should be sent at once to the 
Secretary of the Society for his informa- 
tion and any necessary action. 


Ruislip Housing Competition. 


We are informed that the negotiations 
of the R.I.B.A. Competitions Committee 
with the promoters of the above competi- 
tion have had a satisfactory result, and 
the clauses of the conditions to which ex- 
ception was taken have been amended to 
bring them into line with the R.I.B.A. 
regulations. The ban upon the competi- 
tion is therefore withdrawn. 


Fune 9.—Salisbury ; Laying Out Sites. 


The Town Council invite competitive 
plans for the lay-out of two housing sites 
of about ten acres each in connection with 
their housing scheme. Premiums of £50, 
£20, and £10 are offered for the three best 
designs, which will be judged by a profes- 
sional assessor, such designs to become the 
property of the Council. A copy of the 
plans and conditions may be obtained at 
the Office of the City Engineer and Sur- 
veyor, Endless Street, Salisbury, on pay- 
ment of £1 1s. deposit, which will be re- 
turned on receipt of bona-fide plans com- 
plying with the conditions. Competitive 
plans must reach Mr. F. Hodding, town 
clerk, Municipal Offices, Salisbury, by 
June o. 
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Fune 16.—Beverley: War Memorial. 

The War Memorial .Committee invite 
designs in competition for a war memoria], 
to be erected at a cost not exceeding 
43,000. A professional assessor has beer 
appointed to advise the committee. Fur. 
ther particulars of Mr. Lockwood Huntley. 
the Public Library, Beverley, to whom de. 
signs are to be delivered by June 16, IQI9. 


No Date.—Baildon: Housing. 

Baildon Urban District Council invite 
applications from architects willing te 
submit competitive plans for a housing 
scheme to provide about a hundred house: 
on ten acres of land. Competition under 
the rules of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. Names to Mr. J. Bentley, 
Clerk to the Urban District Council, 
Baildon, Yorkshire. 


FIREPLACE BY WILLIAM PAIN. 


In a room of modest pretensions the 
chimney-piece affords almost the only 
scope for decorative treatment, and on 
that account it is a feature to which 
especial consideration should be given. 
The example which is shown herewith is 
by William Pain, some of whose door- 
Ways were shown in our issue of 
March 19. Although these designs are per- 
haps somewhat too costly for exact repro- 
duction, they are, by the retention of their 
main features, capable of such judicious 
simplifications as to render them service- 
able to the requirements of the cottage 
parlour. Pain, it will be remembered, was 
an inspired carpenter, whose ambition led 
him on from the execution of other men’s 
designs to the creation of designs of his 
own, with what success this example 
attests. 
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ARCHITECTURAL AND BUILDING INTERESTS IN PARLIAMENT. 


By OUR SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Housing in Whitehall. 


HIS heading does not refer to the 
housing of the Government staffs 
who, in the old days, were supposed, like 
the fountains in Trafalgar Square, to play 
from 10 till 4; it refers to the administra- 
tion of the housing problem in the building 
on the right hand of Parliament Street in 
which resides the Local Government 
Board. Here, without waiting for the 
final stages of the Housing Bill, Dr. 
Addison has set up the machinery by 
which he ultimately hopes to turn out 
houses as he turned out shells, with cele- 
rity and despatch. Over the organisation 
presides Sir James Carmichael, a business 
man who has before him one of the 
biggest business operations ever set in 
motion. The provision of 500,oco houses 
at a cost of something like £300,000,000 is 
a terrible task, and that is his job. He is 
the Commissioner-General, and his head- 
quarters are at Whitehall ; his brigadiers, 
the Housing Commissioners with their 
commands, are spread about the country. 
At headquarters he has associated with him 
Mr. Raymond Unwin, the architect whose 
work on town-planning and housing 
schemes has brought him into the front 
tank of his profession and made his choice 
‘for the post he now occupies inevitable ; 
Dr. Addison could have given no better 
guarantee of his determination to settle 
the housing problem along up-to-date 
lines than by choosing Mr. Unwin to 
direct and control the architectural activi- 
ties that must be engaged on this work. 


FOUR COTTHCES CLASS 1 & 
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Here Dr. Addison, Field-Marshal of the 
Great Campaign, confers weekly with his 
staff, calling reports and demanding 
retur ns, the “production of which stimu- 
lates the energies of his staff and expedites 
the activities of local authorities through- 
out the country. 


Flousing in the House. 

Dr. Addison is not content with ginger- 
ing up his staff; he is gingering up every 
member of the House. What must, I 
think, be a unique example of Ministerial 
energy and determination is shown by his 
institution of a weekly meeting in the 
House of Commons, to which all members 
of Parliament are invited, and at which 
they may get information on the progress 
of the schemes and solutions of difficulties 
which have arisen in their constituencies. 
No Minister was ever less afraid to face 
the music, and his courage merits his 
success, for it can, I think, safely be said 
that no Minister has ever succeeded in 
engaging the hearty and active co-opera- 
tion of members in the administration of 
his department to such an extent. Each 
member is furnished not only with a report 
of the general progress of the schemes 
throughout the country, but also with the 
particular progress in his own consti- 
tuency, and at the last meeting it says 
much for their willingness that they 
accepted without protest the proposal to 
spend some part at least of their Whitsun- 
tide recess in stimulating the local autho- 
rities in their own coustituencies to action. 
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Housing through the House. 

The Housing Bill has got through the 
House of: Commons and will now go to 
meet its fate in the House of Lords. It is 
not anticipated that any great alterations 
will be made to it there, although in some 
minor matters the House of Lords may 
show its determination to have some: say, 
however small, in legislation. If they are 
immaterial they may be accepted, but if 
any substantial alteration is made there 
is sure to be disagreement between the two 
Chambers, which will result in the House 


of Lords finally accepting the view 
expressed by the Commons. 
On the report stage an interesting 


amendment was accepted, under which a 
clause was added to the Bill giving the 
philanthropic and patriotic landowners 
power—which, in cases where they are 
tenants for life they would not have had— 
to present not more than two acres of land 
in any one parish for the purpose of the 
erection of working-class dwellings or the 
provision of gardens. Now this obstacle 
is cleared away we may hope to see many 
such gifts, 


Archttectural Amenities. 

The feature of the report stage was the 
unusual interest displayed by the House in 
esthetic questions. Sir Martin Conway, 
who, whenever he speaks introduces into 
debate all the qualities that can be fur- 
nished by a vivid imagination and fertile 
wit, proposed an amendment, the effect of 
which would be to compel the Local 
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Government Board to take into account 
the architectural amenities of a neighbour- 
hood in which a housing scheme is being 
carried out. He emphasised the import- 
ance of putting into good repair the fine 
old cottages in which our country is. so 
rich, and expressed hope that the cottages 
which are to be erected may be as well 
designed and as well built as those of five 
centuries ago. 


The amendment received very consider- 
able support from Mr. R. McNeill, the 
member for Canterbury ; Sir Henry Craik, 
the member for the Scottish Universities ; 
Major Lane-Fox, the member for Bark- 
ston Ash; Lieut.-Colonel Weigall, the 
member for Horncastle; Mr. Rawlinson, 
the, member for Cambridge University ; 
Major Ward Jackson, the member for 
Leominster; and Mr. Stewart, the mem- 
ber for Wirrall ; and all of these names I 
desire to preserve ‘in a paper devoted to 
the objects they so ably maintain in 
debate. 


Sir Tudor Walters, the member for the 
Brightside Division, opposed the amend- 
ment—not in any spirit of opposition to 
its object, but on the grounds that it was 
not by putting such powers into the Bill, 
but by educating the public, that we should 
get real consideration for architecture. 
This is no doubt the long view, but as 
against it there can be no doubt that the 
insistence by the Local Government Board 
of the need for the zsthetic qualities and 
design will, in turn, play an important 
part in such education. 

Sir Henry Craik was particularly severe 
on some of the monstrosities which have 
been erected, and guillotined the designers 
ot the modern residential mansions which 
have done more harm to succeeding gene- 
rations than many notorious criminals. 
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The whole effect of the debate on this 
point was very useful, and may be the 
beginning of more regard by Parliament 
of the qualities which give real value to 
architectural design. H. BARNES. 


ENQUIRY ANSWERED. 


Architectural Training. 

J. D. G. writes: ‘‘ Would it be possible 
for me to enter the architectural profession 
at the age of twenty-one without having 
served my time if I go to night school or 
have correspondence lessons? If I could 
pass the R.I.B.A.’s examination could I 
obtain a situation without having the 
practical experience ? ’’ 

—The study of architecture is one of 
such magnitude that it cannot be satisfac- 
torily undertaken by means of night classés 


or correspondence schools of whatever 
efficiency. Such schools and classes 
are often quite excellent as far as 
they go, but they should be re- 


garded as supplementary to architectural 
training rather than as substitutes for it, 
In order to make your way into the archi- 
tectural profession it will be necessary for 
you to attend some recognised school for 
a period of four years, the latter two years 
of which might be in the capacity of an 
evening student, so that concurrently you 
could serve the first two of your three 
years’ apvrenticeship, at the conclusion of 
which you should be in a position to 
undertake your final R.I.B.A. examina- 
tion. Few things assist in the develop- 
ment of a natural taste or in the acquisi- 
tion of that capacity for true designing 
more than the study of buildings of re- 
cognised merit, therefore, if possible a 
period of travelling should be devised to 
round off the student days, although a true 
architect remains a student all his life. 
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WEEKLY HOUSING RETURN. 


The weekly housing return issued f 
the Local Government Board states: 

During the week ended May 24 th 
housing schemes that have been submitte 
to the Board for approval were increase 
by 173, bringing the total number ¢ 
schemes submitted to 1,611, representin 
an area of about 22,000 acres. 

Details for the week of schemes sul 
mitted by local authorities are as follows 
Building Sites. 

Schemes Submitted.—In addition + 
the thirty-nine schemes submitted by th 
Huntingdon County Council, 131 scheme 
have been submitted during the week b| 
other local authorities, making a total o| 
170. In 158 of these the acreage is stated! 
and it amounts to 979 acres, of which ye | 
acres are in urban. districts and 262 ij 
rural. Schemes Approved.—Forty sit 
schemes were approved during the week 


_ This brings the total number of scheme 


which have been approved to 484, repre| 
senting 8,164 acres. The forty schemes ani 
as follows: 


Lay-Outs. | 

Scheme Submitted.—Nineteen loca| 
authorities submitted twenty-five lay-ou| 
schemes, bringing the total number ol 
such schemes to 254. Schemes Approved) 
—Six lay-out schemes 


were approvet| 

during the week, bringing the tota| 
approved to: ror. | 
House Plans. | 


Schemes Submitted.—Twelve schemes| 
representing 886 houses,, were submitted 
during the week by nine local authorities, 
Altogether 167 schemes. have been sub-| 
mitted, representing 12,488 houses : which 
is still a long way off from the 500,006) 
required. | 


| 

| 
| 
} 
j 
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GAS INSTALLATION FOR 


HOUSING SCHEMES. 
By A GAS ENGINEER. 
(Concluded from page 380.) 


The Women’s Housing Sub-Committee 
jointed by the Ministry of Reconstruc- 
h, in their final report recently pub- 
ved mention as regards a solid fuel hre 
t ‘‘as much fuel is required to provide 
> gallons of hot water as to provide 
enty.’? In other words, if hot water is 
de On tap at short notice a coal fire must 
burning practically all day, winter or 
nmer, as it is unreasonable to expect 
- housewife to let the fire out and relight 
igain as and when hot water is required ; 
breover, the waste of fuel in the summer 
a coal fire is burning continuously will 
very great. For providing the small 
antity of very hot water (say a pailful) 
and ‘when required for washing 
ckery, scrubbing floors, etc., and a 
iger quantity at a lower temperature for 
thing purposes, there is nothing more 
bnomical as regards quantity of fuel 
ed—and cost of fuel especialiy in the 
inmer—than a gas water-heater; and, 
brefore, 1 suggest that the authorities 
duld install a combination gas water- 
ater and storage cylinder with some 
'm of cut-out system arranged so that it 
possible to heat only the small quantity 
| water for washing-up, etc.,. when the 
th is not required. The storage portion 
‘this apparatus should be joined up to 
's boiler behind the solid fuel fire, when 
sre is one installed, so that an ordinary 
it-water storage cylinder would not be 
quired. Then, in the winter the solid 
ial fire could do most of the cooking, 
arming the room, and heating the water, 
din the summer, when it takes less gas 
‘heat the water because the starting 
Imperature is higher, gas can be very 
ionomically used for heating the water, 
id all the cooking. 
In their report’ the Women’s Housing 
ib-Committee have mentioned a_ special 
's water-heater, which they have seen in 
working-class garden suburb, and as to 
ich the users state that the claims put 
irward for this heater are more than borne 
it in practice. This is undoubtedly a 
he testimony to the.value of gas water- 
haters of the combined boiler and storage 
dinder type, and of this special one 
| particular. The writer has an intimate 
nowledge of this machine, which has a 
hique feature in that rather more than 
ne gallon (say five quarts) of water is 
\pidly and at a low fuel cost raised to a 
ry high temperature. Average tempera- 
ire 150deg. Fahr.; time, eight minutes ; 
is consumption, eight cubic feet. This 
yt water can be drawn at the scullery or 
ath tap, while no circulatory action takes 
ace until a bath is required, the heat 
isses incurred in providing this small 
aantity of very hot water being thus very 
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small indeed, and though the above-men- 
tioned figures are good they are for one 
operation only, starting cold; and subse- 
quent operations are carried out more 
quickly at a lower gas consumption, ‘The 
apparatus has been specially constructed 
because to every ove occasion when a hot 
bath is needed there are very many occa- 
sions in a working-class household when 
just a pailful of hot water is required; in- 
deed, this applies to many other households. 
Therefore, the economic and rapid pro- 
vision of this small quantity of very hot 
water, repeated as many times as neces- 
sary; has been aimed at as the first essen- 
tial, while the machine does not lack any- 
thing which may be obtained from other 
appliances as regards the provision of 
sufficient water for a hot bath when this is 
required. One pattern is made of an open 
type, suitable for cases where the bath is 
on the ground floor, or for flats—either 
newly constructed or reconstructed in large 
houses cut up—and when thus fitted it only 
requires a small automatic cistern fitted 
close by for its cold feed, instead of the 
usual cold water cistern in the roof and 
expansion pipe carried thereto—which ex- 
pansion pipe with this type of the apparatus 
is not required at all. 

It is a combined boiler and_ storage 
cylinder with a total capacity of about 
fourteen gallons, and fourteen gallons of 
water at, say, an average of 130deg. to 
135deg. Fahr. is quite sufficient, when 
diluted with cold, to provide enough 
water at, say, 1oodeg. for a bath of the 
size that will usually be fitted in the houses 
in question. Of course, it can deliver 
hotter water than-this if required, by leav- 
ing the gas burning longer, but the quan- 
tity and temperatures I have mentioned 
are obtainable in thirty to forty minutes 
after lighting up, the times varying accord- 
ing to the starting temperature of the 
water, which materially differs in different 
seasons of the year. I understand the 
above-mentioned result has been obtained 
in twenty-eight minutes in the summer at 
a consumption of twenty-eight cubic feet of 
gas, and in just under forty minutes when 
the outdoor air temperature was at about 
freezing-point, with a consumption of less 
than forty cubic feet of gas. 

A similar machine, with a larger storage 
capacity (about twenty-five gallons) is in 
course of manufacture; and also sealed 
type machines of both small and ‘large 
sizes. 

There are several other patterns of com- 
bined gas-boilers and storage cylinders. 


Heating. 

Gas fire points should be run 
to every room, and a gas fire should be 
fitted in the parlour of each house or flat 
to economise in fuel and fuel cost as re- 
gards the intermittent heating which will 
be needed for such a room. The remarks 
below as regards building economies in 
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bedrooms and system of fitting gas fires 
apply equally well to the parlours. A suit- 
able type of ‘‘ Build-in’’ or ‘‘ Interior ”’ 
gas fire of an inexpensive pattern is useful 
for either parlour or bedroom. 

As regards the bedrooms, the authorities 
ought to consider seriously the inadvisa- 
bility of purchasing the usual bedroom coal 
grates and building the wide and fairly 
deep chimney breasts which are the in- 
evitable accompaniment of these seldom- 
used appliances. They are seldom used, 
not because the majority of working-class 
people would not spare, and cannot afford, 
the small amount of money necessary to 
provide the comfort of half an hour’s 
warmth, night and morning, in cold 
weather, but because of the nuisance 
attached to lighting the bedroom fire, 
carrying coals and cleaning up the mess 
the next day, and because a coal fire can- 
not be turned out half an hour or so after 
it is lighted and the expense stopped, but 
must burn itself out and add to its cost, 
even if no longer necessary. 


It is certain that the authorities. could 
save money in building if they provided, 
say, a gin. by 43in. ventilating shaft in the 
wall, which is all that is necessary to re- 
move the products of combustion from a 
gas fire, and to assist in ventilating the 
room. A tiled backing should be provided 
with a simple, artistic, and cheap wooden 
surround, and against the tiled backing one 
of the modern ‘‘ Build-in ’’ or ‘* Interior ”’ 
type of gas grates or fires (which can be 
purchased very cheaply) should be fitted, 
thus providing additional convenience, 
comfort, saving of labour and. dust and 
dirt for the tenant, while at the same time 
economising in building cost and 
materials; and if the chimney breasts were 
entirely or wholly eliminated more floor 
space would also be available in the rooms. 
A saving could also be effected on chimney 
stacks.. A gas-ring burner fitted on the 
hearth in the best bedroom is invaluable 
for use in time of sickness, or for keeping 
food hot or warming food for the babies. 

In conclusion, I would add that it should 
not be forgotten that the houses which will 
be erected will stand for a long time, and 
therefore adequate and complete gas piping 
systems should be run throughout, and the 
most suitable apparatus should be installed 
when they are being constructed, as the 
expense and disturbance would be very 
great if such work were found to be neces- 
sary at a later date—as assuredly would be 
the case—because it must be remembered 
that the working-classes are becoming 
more prosperous year by year, and, there- 
fore, expect and can pay for increased 
comfort in their homes; while all the laws 
of hygiene demand that they shall be given 
the opportunity to enjoy modern con- 
veniences such as hot water on tap, and 
cooking and heating without the three D’s 
—dust, dirt, and drudgery, which should 
be relics of the past. H. H. CREASEY. 


Models by E. J. and A, T, Bradford. 
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Mrs, Amy Cross, and Wallace McWade respectively 


From left to right, rst, 2nd, and 3rd-Premiated Designs by W. Vaughan, 


THE WEEK’S NEWS FROM FAR AND NEAR. 


Resumption of Practice. 
Mr. Gilbert Fraser, F.R.1.B.A., having 
been demobilised, is resuming practice at 
67, Lord Street, Liverpool. 


Colchester Memorial. 

Lord Cowdray, High Steward of Col- 
chester, and formerly member of Parlia- 
ment for the borough, has given £10,000 
towards the purchase of Colchester Castle 
for the purpose of a local war memorial. 


The Stonework of the London 
Hippodrome. 

The Stone Preservation Co., Ltd., have 
been entrusted with the restoration of the 
stonework of the London Hippodrome, 
where their special. process may be seen at 
work. They are also similarly engaged on 
a large block of business premises in Fore 
Street and Cripplegate buildings, City. 


Steam-Cleaning London Buildings. 

A portion of London, at any rate, will 
present a_ spick-and-span appearance 
when peace is declared. Amongst the 
buildings which the Steam Cleaning Cor- 
poration have received orders. to clean 
down are included, we are informed, 
“The Times” Buildings, Queen Victoria 
Street, and the “ Birmingham. Gazette,” 
Fleet Street. 


Five Hundred Houses for Barking. 

Mrs. Jessie Clarke, one of the newly 
elected Labour members of the Barking 
Urban Council, speaking on the Council’s 
housing scheme, explained that they had 
acquired for their first scheme nearly forty- 
three acres on the Eastbury Estate, and the 
cost of this land would be about £21,575. 
It was proposed to build 500 houses to be 
let at rents from tos. 6d. to 15s. a week, 
and under the Government’s scheme there 
would be a deficit of about £17,200 per 
annum to be met by the Government. 


Liverpool Cathedral. 

At a meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Liverpool Cathedral, held re- 
cently at the Church House, Mr. F. M. 
Radcliffe in the chair, it was reported that 
the Northern Conference of the Building 
Trades had decided to negative the 
demand for a further increase in wages 
as from May 1, beyond the substantial 
advances already granted, during the war. 
As a consequence Messrs. Morrison, the 
contractors for the cathedral, are now pre- 
pared to recommence full operations. 


Bad London Roads. 

An analysis of the condition of the road 
surfaces on the main traffic routes of the 
metropolitan area has been made by an 
expert, who describes the following 
thoroughfares as “dangerous’’ at certain 
points: London Road. Upper Mitcham ; 
Edgware Road, Hendon: Harrow Road, 
Willesden : Upper Woburn Place, W.C.; 
Woburn Place, W.C.; Stanmore New 
Road, Stanmore; Green Lanes, Har- 
ringay ; Chalk Farm Road, Chalk Farm; 
Borough High Street, Borough ; Newing- 
ton Causeway, Borough; Adelaide Road, 
Brockley ; Bromley Common, Bromley ; 
Leavesgreen Road, Keston; London 
Road, Biggin Hill; Harleyford Road, 
Lambeth ; Kennington Oval; Harleyford 
Street, Lambeth; and Colney Hatch 
Lane, N. In the opinion of ‘the same 
expert “very bad ” describes the condition 
of 130 roads and “bad” that of eighty-five 
at various points. In the former list parts 
of Park Lane, Piccadilly, Oxford Street, 
Regent Street, the Albert Embankment, 
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Euston Road, and City Road are included. 
But, after so many years of neglect, this 
list might be almost indefinitely expanded. 


Bell’s United Asbestos Co., Ltd. 

We are officially informed that the direc- 
tors of this company have resolved, in view 
of the audited accounts to December 31, 
1918, and after providing for excess profits 
duty, to recommend to the shareholders at 
the general meeting, to be held on June 5, 
1919, the payment of a balance dividend 
of 1s, 6d. per share on the Ordinary shares 
of the company, and a bonus of 6d. per 
share, which, with the interim dividend 
paid in October last, makes a total distri- 
bution of 15 per cent. for the year, The 
amount to be placed to reserve is £15,000, 
and the amount to be carried forward is 
£9,556 11s. 2d. 

Scottish Exhibition of the Earlier 
Engravers. 

A loan exhibition of mezzotints, line and 
stipple engravings, and colour and topo- 
graphical prints has been opened in the 
New Galleries, Shandwick. Place, Edin- 
burgh. Mezzotints are the principal 
feature, and include plates by the earlier 
engravers, such as Blooteling, John Smith, 
G. White, Faber, McArdel, and others, 
after such painters as Kneller, Lely, and 
‘Ramsay. A. very. rare “Viscount 
Dundee” by R. Williams is among these 
prints. Thereafter are hung examples of 
the beautiful women of the period executed 
by such masters of the art as J. R. Smith, 
Valentine Green, J. Dean, James Walker, 
W. Dickinson, Charles Turner, and 
others, after originals by Reynolds, Rom- 
ney, Gainsborough, Hoppner, etc. Among 
those who have lent engravings are the 
Duke of Buccleuch, Mr. Harry 
MacGeorge, Lord Glenconner, and Lord 


Bute. Ten of the finest vlates after Rae- 
burn are hung, including Sir Walter 
Scott, Lord Newton, and _ Professor 


Robison (Charles Turner), Henry Erskine 
and Henry Dundas (J. Jones), and John 
Gray (G. Dawe). Geddes is well repre- 
sented. The line engravings consist prin- 
cipally of examples of the French 
engravers Nanteuil, Edelinck, Drevet, etc. 


Presentation to Mr. Ernest Newton, R.A. 

On May 19 a dinner was given by the 
Council of the Institute to Mr. Hare, the 
outgoing President, and to Mr. Ernest 
Newton, R.A., on his withdrawal from the 
Ministry of National Service. After pro- 
posing Mr. Newton’s health, Mr. Hare 
handed him an address on vellum signed 
by the R.I.B.A. Council, thanking Mr. 
Newton for the very great services he had 
rendered the profession and the nation at 
large during the war, and handed him a 
silver salver and tankard, the gift of some 
8o subscribers, in acknowledgment of the 
good work which Mr. Newton had done. 
This presentation had been made so that 
he might hand down to his children some 
visible proof of the estimation and affec- 
tion in which he was held by his profes- 
sional brethren. In returning thanks, Mr. 
Newton, with his usual thoughtfulness for 
others, said he considered it only fair to 
express his appreciation of the valuable 
assistance he had received from Mr. Digby 
Solomon in his successful endeavours to 
get building restrictions removed. [Mr. 
Newton’s letter of thanks for the presenta- 
tion appeared in last week’s issue. ] 


Royal Sanitary Institute Congress. 


A congress has been arranged by the 
Royal Sanitary Institute at Newcastle- 
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upon-Tyne from July 28 to August 2, 1g]| 
The congress, which will include genei) 
addresses and lectures, will be presid) 
over by his Grace the Duke of Northu 
berland. The arrangements include t. 
president’s inaugural address, lecture 
the congress on ‘‘ Marine Hygiene ” f 
Deputy-Surgeon-General Sir Robert Hi 
K.C.M.G., C.B., C.V.O., R.N., and “ah 
Heritage of Health,”’ by Sir Robert Phil, 
M.A., M.D., F.R.C.P., F.R.S.E. Sian 
tional meetings will be held for the readii 
and discussion of papers relating to sar 
tary science and preventive medicine, e 
gineering and architecture, hygiene _ 
maternity and child welfare, personal ar 
domestic hygiene, industrial hygien 
Conferences have been arranged among. 
the representatives of sanitary authoritie 
representatives of port sanitary authoritie 
medical officers of health, engineers ar 
surveyors, veterinary inspectors, sanitai, 
imspectors and health visitors. 


| 
| 


THE QUEEN AT THE MODE 
HOMES EXHIBITION. 


The Queen, accompanied by Prince; 
Mary, made a detailed inspection o 
May, 27 of designs for the new houses no| 
on view at the Model Homes Exhibition 
at the Central Hall, Westminster. He 
Majesty was received at the entrance }| 
Mr. A.. W, Rider and Mr. F. Wise, tw 
of the directors of the “Daily Express, 
and Mr. R. H. Curtice, organising seer 
tary of the exhibition. The Royal visitor! 
first of all made a tour of the miniatur 
houses designed by the successful com| 
petitors in the recent “ Daily Express | 
housing competition, and afterward 
passed into the section where the model| 
of houses approved by the Local Govern 
ment Board for the use of the Housim| 
Committees in the national housing schem) 
were displayed. The practical characte| 
of the Queen’s interest in housing matter| 
was indicated by the many questions sh| 
asked, bearing on the height of the rooms! 
the arrangement of the windows, the styl 
of the roofs, and whether brick, concrete) 
or new materials were advised. “Why i) 
there no parlour in the unskillec 
labourer’s house? ’’ was one of the ques 
tions asked by the Queen. In some of thi 
latest designs, it should be explained, thi 
plan of a large living-room with sculler 
has been adopted, but Her Majesty 
appeared to favour the parlour plan. __ 

“Tsn’t it pretty! Just like a doll’ 
house!” was the delighted comment 0 
Princess Mary, when the Royal visitor‘! 
came to the model of the interior of é 
charming Georgian type of house fo 
skilled artisans, completely furnished witk! 
tiny tables, chairs, ete. 


The Queen was greatly interested tc 
hear of the numerous deputations from 
the housing committees of the town, 
urban, and rural district councils which 
have visited the exhibition. Among these 
official visitors were representatives of the} 
Carmarthen, St. Albans, Gravesend, Gos- 
port, Borough of Finsbury, Uckfield, and 
Surbiton housing authorities. 


We are informed that the Queen was | 
much interested in the stand of the Davis 
Gas Stove Co., Ltd., the particular items) 
of attraction being the Davis “Gascol”| 
patent convertible combination gas ane 
coal range for national housing schemes, | 
and the small working model of a new) 
duplex reversible fire which the firm intend 
shortly to place on the market. 


——————— 


HOUSING MATERIALS & RESOURCES: SECOND NOTICE 


his information 


format 


) WALLS, PARTITIONS, AND 
ROOFS. 


Bricks and Tiles. 


‘Messrs. Elliott Brothers, Ltd., Mill- 
‘ank Wharf, Southampton, inform us that 
ey have recently acquired the old-estab- 
shed brick and tile works of Messrs. M. 


H.Blanchard iand Co., at Bishop’s 
Waltham, Hants, and are turning out 
‘wir hand-made and sand-faced roofing 


‘les in increased quantities, also engineer- 
hig wire-cut, red facing, and blue bricks. 


| Beaver Board and Beaver Tile. 

' Beaver board, for panelling walls and 
‘eilings of all classes of dwellings, from 
ottage to mansion, can be applied direct 
nto studdings and ceiling joists. Imme- 
iately the panels are in position they are 
‘eady for painting or distempering, and 
sthe decoration is dry the house is 
eady for habitation, no delay to await dry- 
ag being necessary. Beaver board is 4- 


‘ly, moisture-proof, and sanitary, It will 
hot crack, chip, nor disintegrate. It is 
upplied already sized, which is a consider- 
ible saving of time and labour when 
lecorating. Panel designs of any special 
yeriod can be carried out effectively with 
his material. Beaver tile, being specially 
manufactured for panelling bathrooms, 
avatories, kitchens, etc.; can be treated 
vith enamel, and the surface washed when 
lesired without injuring the board. Highly 
‘killed labour is not.required to fix either 
3eaver board or Beaver tile. Any handy 
man can put it up, and, providing the 
manufacturers’ directions as to fixing are 
sarried out, artistic results can be secured. 
This material has been _ successfully 
adapted as a writing surface (black boards 
and green boards) for school, college, or 
qursery, Address, Beaver Board Co., 
Ltd., 4, Southampton Row, W.C. ’Phone: 
Holborn 1979. 


agis Sheets and Trafford Tiles. 
| #gis asbestos-cement building sheets 
and slates and Trafford tiles have the pro- 
perty of hardening pn exposure. This is 
ue to a natural process of crystallisation 
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in the cement which is deposited on the 
asbestos fibre, forming a material that is 
wholly impervious to the weather, and is 
also fire-resisting, acid-proof, and_ rot- 
proof. Messrs. Turner Brothers’ Asbestos 
Co., Ltd., the makers of these sheets and 
tiles, manufacture very extensively at their 
vast works in Rochdale asbestos-cement 
products for all the various services to 
which this material so happily lends itself. 


Eternit Sheets and Slates. 

Eternit sheets, being constructed of 
asbestos fibre and hydraulic cement, are 
indestructible by vermin or by fire, and 
are non-conductors of heat. They can be 
fixed to studs spaced at 24 in. centres with 
copper or galvanised flat-headed nails 
driven in about 6 in. apart. Joints may 
be filled, stopped, or rubbed down with 
Alabastine or other slow-setting plaster, or, 
alternatively, they may be covered with 
1%4-in. wood fillets, or with Eternit fillets. 
They admit of decoration with enamels, 
graining, panelling, etc. A patent attach- 
ment for fixing the sheets to steelwork has 
been devised. Curved sheets are supplied 
for fitting into angles, etc. Eternit roofing 
slates, composed entirely of asbestos fibre 
and hydraulic cement, are fire-resisting 
and indestructible. The tensile strength 
is 5,781 lb. per square inch, and _ the 
crushing force 8,281 lb. per square inch, 
and their weight on roofs averages 21 Ib. 
per square yard, allowing for 2} in. lap. 
Thus the roof timbers may be of very light 
construction, and the rafters may be 
centred at 30 in. instead of the 15 in, 
usually prescribed for natural slates. They 
are supplied in various shapes, and hence 
can be fixed on boards and battens to 
secure, decorative patterns—diagonal, 
honeycomb, etc. 

Address, G. R. Speaker and Co., 29, 


Mincing Lane, E.C. “Phone: Avenue 
6546. 
Samuel Wright and Co.’s Fireproof 


Partitions and Blocks. 

Crown fireproof partitions satisfy the 
requirements of London County Council 
and District Surveyors and fire insurance 
companies, etc. They are highly sound- 
resisting, and can be guaranteed abso- 
lutely so if built in double thickness, with 
cavity. Particular attention is drawn to 
the fact that these blocks are thoroughly 
dry and well seasoned when erected, thus 
saving the delay attendant on the use of 
large quantities of wet plastering; and 
while they are extremely strong and light, 
they can be easily cut for bonding. They 
give perfect nail-hold, and do not require 
specially prepared door frames or wood- 
work. These blocks are manufactured 


from crushed and screened clinker and 
finest English Portland cement. They 


give excellent key for plastering, and they 
are ‘easily ‘cut for bonding. ~The 
‘“ Hollow ” block, four ‘inches thick, is 
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has been compiled in full confidence that it will be of great practical value to Architects, especially those who, during 
To keep its professional readers constantly in touch 


Our enquiries for 


made in plaster or concrete, and has beena 
used on many large contracts—National 
Gallery, Lloyds Bank, etc., etc. The 
firm make also plaster pugging blocks; 
concrete fixing bricks, for fixing door 
frames, dadoes, joinery, etc. etc., as used 
on model dwellings such as the Sutton. 
Trust, Hampstead Garden City, Royal 
London House, etc. ; and fibrous and fire- 
proof plaster slabs, for ceilings, walls, and’ 
partitions, which are genuine hand-made, 


with a “base” of either canvas or wire: 
netting. Ceilings formed with fibrous 


plaster slabs are never in danger of falling. 
The work. is rapidly executed with dry 
slabs, and the rooms are habitable at 
once. Address: Samuel Wright and Co., 
André Street, Amhurst Road, Hackney, 
London, N.E.. “Phone: Dalston 412. 


DOOR AND WINDOW _ FRAMES 
AND FITTINGS. 


Standard Cottage Steel Window Frames. 

The Crittall Manufacturing Co., Ltd., 
Braintree (London office, 246, High Hol- 
born, W.C.1), have commenced the pro- 
duction of standard cottage windows in 
steel, of which the following specification 
is printed in the forthcoming special 
supplement to the firm’s catalogue: 
‘“ Wrought steel cottage windows, con- 
structed of rolled sections, hydraulically 
straightened and free from hammer marks. 
All corners of frames and brackets for 
fittings welded solid. Casement hung at 
side to open outwards, hung on wrought 
steel pivots (riveted to the frame) with 
gunmetal centres, Fitted with malleable 
iron handle, working on gunmetal pin. 
Wrought steel pegstay, with gunmetal 
knuckle. Painted one priming coat and 
one finishing coat of elastic enamel, stoved 
at 250 deg. Fahr. All necessary lugs and’ 
fixing screws provided, and_ instructions 
for fixing attached to each window. State 
type, number required, and hand.’” 
’Phone: 326-7 Holborn. 


Hope’s All-Steel Cottage Windows. 

Messrs. Henry Hope and Sons, Ltd., of 
55, Lionel Street, Birmingham (London 
office, 59, Berners Street, W.), are manu- 
facturing all-steel cottage windows in 
standard sizes that have been determined 
after consultation with several architects. 
of wide experience in this class of building. 
The range of sizes provides, it is claimed, 
for all possible requirements in an ordin- 
ary cottage or artisan’s dwelling. All the 
joints are welded, and all the fittings, 
hinges, etc., are riveted, providing a prac- 
tically. indestructible window. Hope’s 
patent fittings provide for a wide range of 
ventilation, from.a 1j-in. ovening to a right 
angle; the fittings securely hold the win- 
dow in any position without rattling, The 
installation of the windows is simple, 
as they can be built in as the work pro. 
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ceeds. Greatest speed in building is thus 
obtained, and a perfect joint between the 
steel frame and the walling is obtained. 
The windows are adaptable to any class 
of building material, and that they have 
been standardised in size, etc., does not 
handicap the designer will be seen from the 
design here illustrated, This design, 
which is by the firm’s head draughtsman, 


Mr. Frank Birch, secured the second prize 
in Class 3 of the “Daily Express ” 
Housing Competition and in it Hope’s 
standard cottage windows were shown and 
specified throughout. ’Phone (London): 
Museum 2391. 


The Clutch Pivot Window. 


Messrs. Wm. Moss and Sons, Ltd., 
Loughborough, have provisionally  pro- 


tected the clutch window fitting, which is 
of brass, and simply consists of two 
cylindrical members fitting one inside the 
other, and forms a perfect moving pivot 
similar to the bush of a machine. The 
locking screw cannot be removed by mis- 
chievous fingers, and the fitting is very 
simple, has a neat appearance, and is 
adaptable to vertical or horizontal hung 
casements, enabling the fixing of the case- 
ments to any angle, and the cleaning of 
the outside glass from inside, 


PAINTS, ENAMELS, STAINS, Etc. 
Walldeco and Bituvar Paints. 

Mr. J. C. Bottomley, Brighouse, York- 
shire, describes, in a ‘booklet and in a leaf- 
let, his specialities useful for housing 
schemes. These are the Walldeco paints 
for covering concrete; the Bituvar, an 
acid-resisting and! anti-rusting paint for 
ironwork ; and J.C.B. dry distemper, for 
which it is claimed that it is very useful 
for cottage property, and especially for 
new walls which require a good temporary 
decoration until fit to be properly papered. 
Mr. Bottomley has also a good range of 
decorative paints. 


A Few of Messrs. Robt. Ingham Clark 
and Co.’s Specialities. 

This firm, whose works are at West Ham 
Abbey, Stratford, E., are the manufac- 
turers of Lignitine oil varnish stains, 
which imitate on soft woods the colour tex- 
ture of hard timbers ; Pearline, a white 
japan for high-class decorative work : 
Omnilac, a copal oak varnish: and Lapi- 
cine, which combines the properties of 
wood-preservative, filler, and undercoat- 
ing for paint, enamel, or varnish. Phone: 
East 955-6. 


Reconstruction Paint. 
Messrs. R. Gay and Co., Ltd., announce 
that, recognising that special conditions re- 
quire special materials, they have devoted 
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much time and though tothe production 
of decorative and protective materials for 
the pleasant and lasting decoration of 
workmen’s dwellings. As a result they 
have produced a special oil paint and a 
washable distemper. Reconstruction 
paint is supplied both ground in pil and 
ready for use, and in the latter form covers 
approximately four hundred yards super. 
to the cwt. It is suitable for either inte- 
rior or exterior use, and dries in about 
eight hours with an exceptionally durable 
surface, which withstands repeated wash- 
ing without injury. Reconstruction 
paint can be obtained in a number of ser- 
viceable and pleasing shades, all of which 
are of good covering power and _ easily 
applied. 

Address, Langthorne Works. Stratford 


Market. ’Phone: East 866. 
Enamels and Stains. 
Messrs. .Wm. Harland. and Son, 
Merton, London, S.W., include among 


their special materials for decorators their 
Snowite enamel, which, while easily 
worked as an oil varnish, is very quick 
setting, and dries with a hard, durable sur- 
face and beautiful finish; Harlania, a 
white undercoating of such strength that 
one coat will cover a black background; 
and their scumble stains, which will 
reveal to the utmost the natural grain of 
weod, adding to it a rich effect; or will 
add an artistic surface to painted work: 
or, treated as a glaze over old grained 
work, will heighten and beautify the 
effect. These scumble stains are prepared 
in a great variety of shades; and the 
firm have many other specialities for 
painters and ‘decorators. Phone: Wimble- 
don 45. 


Messrs. Pinchin, Fohnson, and Co.'s 
Special Paints. 

This firm issue several attractive 

leaflets desgeribing their special paints, 


Satinette, Deydol, Hygeia, and Minerva. 
Satinette is an enamel shown on a shade 
card comprising fifty-two principal colours. 
It is also made in gloss-white and flat- 
white. Deydol is a sanitary washable dis- 
temper, needing only clean cold water for 


mixing. Hygeia is a flat wall-finish of 
pure colour tones. Minerva paints com- 


prise pink priming, six whites, and 120 
shades, and it is claimed that they are 
exceptionally smooth, as well as extremely 
durable. The colours are standardised. 
Address, Minerva House, Bevis Marks, 
London, E.C. "Phone: London Wall, 
9916. 
Torbay and Dart Paint Co.’s Specialities. 
This company, whose London address is 
20-8, Billiter Street, E.C.3, issue a booklet 
describing their Novoid, a composition in 
powder form for which a chemical effect 
in making Portland cement waterproof is 
claimed—it permits the adoption of sea- 
shore gravel as an aggregate for concrete ; 
Roxet, a colourless solution for use as a 
waterproof coating for cement, stucco, and 
other surfaces, and as a floor-hardener ; 
Rencrete, a liquid solution, similar in 
effect to Roxet, but carrying a variety of 
shades of colour; Quelle, a preservative 
stain for timber’; and Aurora distemper, a 
sanitary water paint made on a new prin- 
ciple and in all colours, advantageously 
superseding wall papers. This firm is 
erecting a new factory at Acton. 


WOOD PRESERVATIVES & STAINS. 


Fodelite. 

Messrs. Joseph Dee and Sons, 5, Cross 
Street, Manchester, are the manufacturers 
of Jodelite, which has been known for 
many years as an efficient preservative of 
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all kinds of wood against fungus, dry-ri, 
decay, or the attacks of parasitic insec’ 
All woodwork which is exposed to the j. 
fluence of moisture—viz., piles, pole 
beams, and fencing, etc.—requires ty, 
good coats, and a liberal application to ¢. 
cross-cuts, with a wire-bound  brus 
Jodelite dries in the open air in dry, fi; 
weather in about twenty-four hours, 
indoors it is not completely absorbed f 
seven to ten days. _ When Jodelite h; 
been applied to walls, woodwork, ete., th 
are afterwards to be painted or otherwi 
decorated, it should be allowed to dry ar 
be painted with two good coats of gh 
size before the paint, etc., is applied. If 
an excellent preservative of floorings e 
posed to the influence of the weather or { 
damp basements, and these are best pri 
served by first thoroughly painting tt 
joists with hot Jodelite; the flooring itse 
is painted with the material on the sid 
facing the ground. In treating dam 
walls (from outside), dry weather shoul 
be chosen, and three coats given. On 
gallon of Jodelite wil! cover twenty-five t 
fifty square yards, according to the natur 
and surface of the timber. 


Solignum. 

Solignum wood preserving stain shoul 
meet the present need for economy wit! 
efficiency in decoration. The proprietor 
claim that it has greater covering capacit 
than paint, and preserves the woodwerl 
better, as it penetrates well into the wood 
and does not encourage internal decay b 
closing up the pores of the wood, Wood 
work treated with Solignum loses nothin; 
from a decorative point of view, but gains 
as the colours of the woodwork wher 
treated blend with the natural surround) 
ings. The stain is supplied in severa 
shades of brown, green, and red; and ir 
yellow. <A special quick-drying grade is 
manufactured for interior work, and wood. 
work which has been treated can after- 
wards be polished or varnished with ex- 
cellent results, Solignum has already been 
used with complete success on garden 
villages and Government housing schemes. 
The recent report of the Local Government, 
Board on the housing question recom- 
mends the use of some two _ million) 
gallons on three hundred thousand houses 
in contemplation. Address. Messrs. Major 
and Co., Ltd., Hull. ’Phone: Central 


4400. 


Sylvadure. 

The high price of timber sharpens the 
interest in any means of prolonging the 
life of such supplies as are available. A 
preparation called Sylvadure has been re- 
cently produced by Messrs. William 
Maclean, Sons, and Co., of Broad Street 
House, London, E.C.2, which they state 
contains no acid that would injure steel or 
destroy the elasticity of the wood to which 
it is applied; neither will it injure the 
worker or his brushes ; and it is free from 
objectionable smell. Two coats of Sylva- 
dure, the proprietors state, have been 
shown to destroy effectually all germs and 
to preserve the wood from atmospheric in- 
fluences. Owing to its penetrating 
powers, Sylvadure proves, it is stated, of 
effectual value where dry-rot has just set 
in, though it is, of course, preferable to 
apply the preparation to the timber before 
using, and thus prevent the trouble. Syl 
vadure works easily and evenly without | 
heating, and is, it is claimed, extremely — 
economical as a finish for all exposed | 
woodwork, two coats. costing only half as 
much as oil painting. The manufacturers — 
offer to submit sample lots with quotations. 
"Phone: London Wall 3888. 


SANITATION AND HYGIENE. 
A Silent Flushing Cistern. 

‘Allied Industries, Ltd., 6, Crosby Build- 
igs, Crosby Square, London, E.C., have 
oduced a silent flushing cistern which 
fey state meets with the approval of the 
Yador Walters Committee as regards the 
ndardisation of sanitary details, and 
mplies with the Water Board regula- 
ms. Merely closing down the lid of the 
ishdown pedestal operates'a valve that 
juses the water to be discharged at, it is 
nimed, double the ordinary rate of velo- 
y, and entirely without noise. The 
jparatus can be fitted in a few minutes 
existing flush-down pedestals. ’Phone: 
foydon 267. 


Vfygienic Tiles, Plain and Decorative. 
) Messrs. Craven, Dunnill, and Co., Ltd., 
 ckfield, Shropshire (London office, 30, 
Senue Chambers, Vernon Place, W.C.), 
© now manufacturing mouldings and 
es of the latest approved sanitary section 
‘ct bathrooms, kitchens, and sculleries. 
aeir latest speciality of this kind is a cap- 
ng tile so sectioned as to prevent the 
)igment of dust, such as invariably accu- 
ulates at the juncture of an ordinary 
nitary capping and the unper portion of 
uls. For floors they are now making a 
ory highly vitrefied| non-staining white 
Se of a marble colour quality to take the 
‘ace of the ordinary white floor tiles. 
nother speciality is their “ Spinel” red 
jease-proof floor tile, which, being of 
‘ceptional hardness and of unusual rich- 
'ss of colour, is very suitable for halls, 
ftchens, etc. For the fireplaces in 
wusing schemes, the firm recommend 
eir “ Spinel ” red or enamelled briquettes 
) being indestructible, economical, and 
wnitary. The firm manufacture also 
Nery class of tiles, including Lustres, 
glo-Flemish, Persian, printed, painted, 
id majolica, also plain and vitreous tiles 
a.large variety of colours for floors, 
id wall decorations, and constructional 
id decorative faience for exterior and in- 
ior linings. 


Sanitary and Other Ironware. 
Messrs. the Lion Foundry Co., Ltd., 
irkintilloch, near Glasgow, are makers 
* cast-iron baths of all sizes and styles in 
hite porcelain enamel and in green, grey, 
* blue, greenstone enamel. Besides the 
“dinary combined bath and wash-basin— 
e latter emptying into the bath—they 
we a patent combination, for which they 
‘am that it is admirably adapted for 
iodern housing schemes, where economy 
i space is a consideration. This com- 
ned bath and basin is specially designed 
t fitting close to corner walls, and as the 
isin has an independent waste, which 
es not pass’ through the bath, the 
‘Tangement is perfectly hygienic. The 
ash-basin is fixed to the wall at back, 
Out seven inches higher than the roll of 
ebath, but a sloping plate rises from the 
‘ige of the bath to the level of the basin, 
_ting close to the wall, so as to protect 

from splashes. The basin has no 
amework or casing to make darl: or in- 
essible corners for dirt to lodge in, but 
-ands clear of the ‘bath, with abundant 
tace between for light, air, and access for 
‘eaning. The taps are jointed, so as 
|} turn either into bath or basin, but 
“hen turned into bath the water enters 
0m a pipe below the basin, so arranged 
to prevent splashing. This patent com- 
Mation is, of course, more expensive than 
© common variefies are, but possesses 
ect advantages over them. 
The firm also ‘manufacture rainwater, 
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soil, and ventilating pipes (ordinary and 
British standard sections), deep-socketed 
pipes, modern, artistic rainwater heads, 
plain and moulded eaves gutters in great 
variety, ventilating and surface grating, 


surface boxes, manhole covers, clothes 
posts, terminals, crestings, cast iron 


gates, railings, and standards of designs 

and size to suit all classes of dwellings, 

stair balusters, balconies, porches, and 

garden seats, 

Baths with Easy-cleaning Fittings, and 
a Substitute for the Copper Float. 
Messrs. H. Pontifex and Sons, - Ltd., 

Pontifex House, 43 and 44, Shoe Lane, 


London, E.C.4, propose to tuck away 
under the roll of the bath rough-body 


brass taps (which, if desired, may be 
painted like the outside of the bath or left 


rough, as they are not seen). The 
handles of the taps themselves come 
through the roll, and are _ porcelain 


enamelled iron, like the bath. The top part 
of the waste, the inlet nozzle, and the over- 
flow front are also made in iron, porcelain 
enamelled, so that there is not a bit of 
bright brasswork to be seen on the bath. 
This reduces cleaning to the absolute 
minimum, gives an improved appearance 
to the bath, and does not affect in the 
least its utility. The recent shortage of 
copper sheets has been the cause of 
numerous inventions for a substitute, The 
majority of these are certainly not equal to 
the original copper float; but this firm 
believe that their Masher patent float will 
entirely supersede the copper ball. The 
Masher float has no joint, has no nipple, 
and will not dint if dropped. It therefore 
becomes practically everlasting. 


HEATING AND COOKING SYSTEMS 
AND APPARATUS. 
Kinnell’s Central Heating Systems. 
Messrs. Charles P. Kinnell and Co., 
Ltd., 65, 654, Southwark Street, S.E.1, are 
specialists in every method of heating and 
water supply. Their apparatus is suitable 
for all classes of buildings, ‘‘ from a 
cottage to a castle,’’ and they instal warm- 
ing apparatus and bath supply as well as 


their central heating systems. ’Phone: 
Hop 372. 
Batheater System. 
Messrs. Jones and Attwood, Ltd., of 


Stourbridge, claim for their Batheater 
patent system a great saving of fuel as 
compared with range boiler methods, and 
other advantages to which they call atten- 
tion are: Entire absence of circulating 
pipes between boiler and cylinder ; facility 
for removing deposit (one joint opening 
both boiler and cylinder) ; apparatus is_self- 
contained, a~nd can therefore be fixed in 
any available corner; fire can be left 
slowly burning to provide hot water at any 
hour of the night; safety—the cause of 
boiler explosions is removed from the 
Batheater ; no brickwork or range to dis- 
mantle for cleaning purposes. This firm 
manufacture also boilers of the ordinary 
‘‘ independent ’’ type, including the Bath- 
fire boiler, which is specially suitable for 
small to medium-sized houses. It is of 
recent design, and embodies many im- 
provements. 


Centralised Heating and Hot-water 
Supply, and a Water-cooled Food Safe. 

Messrs. Dargue, Griffiths and Co., Iutd.s 
cite in their catalogue the following recom- 
mendations in a Government report on 
housing : ‘‘ The supply of hot water from a 
central station to housing areas is very de- 
sirable; some experimental schemes on an 
adequate scale should be encouraged. 
Central washing establishments, to relieve 
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the individual house from at least the 
sloppy and steamy parts of the wash, are 
desirable, and in conjunction with the 
central hot-water supply might with ad- 
vantage form part of some of the experi- 
mental schemes. Encouragement should 
be given by provision of sites, etc., for the 
development of communal institutes, clubs, 
open spaces, playgrounds, and other con- 
veniences, all of which may relieve the 
pressure on the house space.’’ On these 
recommendations the firm are prepared to 
act, and some years ago they fitted .a 
central generating piant for supplying hot 
water to several rows of Corporation work:- 
men’s dwellings in Liverpool. This firm 
manufactures, also, a water-cooled food 
safe, which, it is claimed, is particularly 
valuable for small houses without cellars. 
The cooling medium is simply the water- 
supply to the house. 

Chief address: 138-140, Vauxhall Road, 
Liverpool. 


Domestic Boilers. 

Messrs. Hartley and Sugden, Ltd., have 
designed a domestic boiler suitable for the 
model home where the requirements will 
not be extraordinary, and have placed on 
the market the Beacon independent 
domestic boiler. A Whitehall committee, 
considering what provision should be made 
for heating the water during the summer 
months when the open fire or range would 
become objectionable, formed the opinion 
that an independent boiler would be most 
suitable for the heating and domestic hot- 
water supply, and a gas cooker for the 
cooking of food. The apparatus would 
comprise a boiler and cylinder in the 
kitchen-living room, with a feed tank on 
the top storey, the pipes being connected 
from the cylinder to the boiler and from 
the cylinder to the baths and draw-off taps. 
The design of the Beacon boiler was 
based on these opinions. The boiler has 
an effective open fire, and is neat in ap- 
pearance. During the summer months the 
doors may be closed, preventing heat 
radiation in the kitchen-living room, and 
the necessary supplies of hot water may 
be obtained. The same firm also supply 
as an alternative the same boiler with an 
oven on the top, in which plates can be 
warmed and food kept hot. 

‘Phone: Mayfair 3522. 

Heating Installations. 

Messrs. Saunders and Taylor, Ltd., 43, 
Lower Mosley Street, Manchester, 
specialise in all types of heating installa- 
tion, including methods of circulating hot 
water by gravity, by pump, by their own 
special accelerating system (the Recto), 
also circulating steam, either low-pressure 
or high-pressure, through heating surface 
or circulating hot air in works by means 
of cased fans. They have also one or two 
particular designs of apparatus for special 
details, one of these being their Kryptic 
heating, which is designed for use in high- 
class rooms where the ordinary radiator 
would possibly interfere with the furnish- 
ing scheme. This system consists of fix- 
ing in the room a hollow steel skirting, 
through which water is circulated. . This 
arrangement, while wholly unobtrusive, 
ensures a uniform distribution of heat 
through the room, The firm also manu- 
facture, for use in small warehouses, etc., 
an automatic appliance for boosting the 
fire in the early morning. This they 
quaintly call the Kikoph apparatus, of 
which they have prepared a descriptive 
pamphlet. With regard to the housing 
schemes which are now going forward, 
Messrs. Saunders and Tavlor have made 
arrangements with a well-known firm of 
destructor manufacturers to design central 
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plants for the production of steam, utilising 
all waste that is available, which could be 
supplemented with the ordinary fuel when 
the necessity arose. This could be used 
to produce steam in the first instance, and 
this steam would then be available for 
supplying hot water to the buildings, and 
possibly for heating . installations; the 
general idea being to put down a destruc- 
tor with the boiler plant, and‘ first of all 
use the steam, in caSes where public wash- 
houses are installed, for supplying the 
necessary ‘hot water for washing and heat 
for drying the clothes, and, further, if the 
scheme is enlarged, to distribute also to 
property on-the estate. The firm lay stress 
on the scientific training, combined with 
practical experience, of their staff, and the 
consequent success of their installations in 
producing an exact disiribution of heat. 


Haden and Sons’ Spectalittes. 

Messrs. G. N. Haden and Sons, Ltd., 
whose head office and works are at Trow- 
bridge, and whose London office is at Lin- 
coln House, Kingsway, .W.C.2, have 
specialised in domestic heating. and. hot- 
water supply for more than a century, and 
as) a result of their long and extensive 
practice have evolved many | specialities, 
including their improved system of heating 
by direct floor radiation at a low tempera- 
ture, in which the heating is accomplished 
without interfering in the slightest degree 
with the furnishing of any room, and there 
is no cutting of walls for pipes and 
radiator stays. Pamphlets describe this 
system, the firm’s Turbo system of acceler- 
ated circulation, which cures sluggish cir- 
culation, and saves fuel, and is in use in 
many hospitals, colleges, and other large 
buildings; and MHaden’s aerial heater 
units, which deliver the heat at the points 
where it is most needed, while any unit 
can be made to act independently of the 
others. The firm may be consulted for all 
types of heating plant, hot-water supply 
apparatus, ventilating, and drying plant, 
cooking appliances, etc. ’Phone: Holborn 
2219. 

The ‘‘ New Cottage’’ Water Heater. 

The Parkinson Stove Co., Ltd., Stech- 
ford, Birmingham (showroom, 129, High 
Holborn, London, W.C.r), have a specially 
designed water-heater for small houses and 
flats. It conbines two systems in one—a 
small rapid boiler, heating five quarts of 
water quickly for domestic use, and a 
storage container holding thirteen gallons 
for a bath. A simple cut-out valve enables 
either system to be used as required. There 
is no waste of gas in heating more water 
than is wanted for the particular purpose. 
It is adapted for alternative use with boiler 
heated by coal fire.. The firm supply also 
other water-heaters (including Parkinson- 
Maughan geysers), and special cooking 
and heating appliances. for housing 
schemes. ° ner: 

The Helios Gas Water-Heater. 

The Wembley rieating Company, Ltd., 
Wembley, London, N.W., .have specially 
designed the Helios - heater to~ meet 
the need for a_ self-acting gas water- 
heater, giving a constant supply of hot 
water for all practical domestic purposes, 
for kitchen and lavatory use, with addi- 
tional facilities for bathing when required. 
It needs no attention. | You simply light 
the burner, and when the water storage is 
hot it shuts off its own gas supply to the 
minimum necessary to keep the water hot. 
When water is drawn off from the taps, 
it is replaced with cold water, and the gas 
lights up automatically, and again auto- 
matically shuts off when the water is hot. 
There is therefore no waste of water or 
gas. ’Phone: Wembley 104. 


Rutter’s Boilers and Stoves. 

Rutter’s patent hot water and range 
boiler is made in wrought iron or steel and 
welded. Three full baths are guaranteed 
within one hour of lighting the fire, and 
continuous baths every twenty minutes 
with a 1o-in, pipe. It. is specially recom- 
meniied for use where water is hard, and is 
easily cleaned when required: This firm 
supply also tubular range boilers and com- 
bined heating and domestic: boilers and 
stoves, by.which only one fire is required 
in a house for cooking and all purposes. 
For their anthracite open-fire heating 
boilers and stoves it is claimed that they 
will warm up to twenty rooms from an 
open hall or sitting-room fire. Address: 
The Hot Water Stove and Range Com- 
pany, Farnham Road, Guildford. ’Phone : 
Guildford 399. 


Coal and Gas Ranges. 

With opportune reference to the housing 
movement, Messrs, Fletcher, Russell, and 
Co., Ltd., of Warrington (London office 
and showrooms, 15, Fisher Street, South- 
ampton Row, W.C.1), direct attention to 
their coal and gas ranges as approved for 
Government housing schemes. These in- 
clude, among many others, a Yorkshire 
range, a close-fire range, and an elegant 
mantel register for bedrooms. Appro- 
priate to the occasion also are their Tweed 
gas-heated wash boiler, and their Lanca 
No. 3 gas-cooker on stand. 


Well Combination Gas Range. 
The Well patent all-gas combination 


range, called the Castle Baynard, has for - 


special features: One complete unit em- 
bracing (a) gas cooker, (b) gas hot plate, 
(c) hot-water boiler, (d) refuse destructor, 
(e) thot closets, (f) griller, (g) gas fire, 
Gas and water connections only are re- 
quired, and it is ready for use. Every unit 
in this patent range is fitted in the most 
convenient place from the user’s point of 
view. The gas oven, for example, is 
raised 2 ft. off the sround, and the gas hot- 
plate is the entire width of the range, thus 
giving the utmost room for cooking 
utensile, The Well fire is an all-brick lined 
fireplace with a lean-to brick back, which 
may be either sunk below or raised above 
the floor level. If the fireplace is above the 
floor level there-is a step arrangement, in 
which is fixed a-hit-and-miss ventilator for 
either fast or slow combustion. In the 
case of a sunk hearth special firebricks are 
used. The Pyramid fire is an all-brick 
fireplace, with a loose bottom grate, loose 
fret and ashes pan. | No special building 
instructions are’ required. It is quite in- 
expensive and very artistic. 

Address: The Well Fire and Foundry 
Co., Ltd., 15, Berners Street, London, W.., 
and 16, John Dalton Street, Manchester. 
‘Phone’: Museum 3242. 


The Triplex Patent Combination Sitting- 
Sanat - room Grate. 

Messrs. Horrell and Bowman, of Mose- 
ley. Road, Birmingham, offer, in their 
‘Triplex’? . combination © sitting-room 
grate, a combined means of heating, cook- 
ing, and hot-water supply, They also 
specialise- in ranges for workmen’s 
dwellings. 


Cooking Apparatus. 

Architects, municipal authorities, and 
others entrusted with the responsibility of 
providing the new housing accommo- 
dation, whilst anxious to secure really 
“model” dwellings that will ‘not only 
satisfy the needs of the people, but prove 
healthy and efficient 1n all respects, natu- 
rally desire to see up-to-date labour-saving 
appliances installed therein. Indeed, the 
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housewife wisely attaches as much imp; 
ance to such as to the house itself. Cx 
ing and heating ranges and stoves, a 
houses, from the ‘cottage to the mans{ 
are put forward by the London Warm, 
andi Ventilating Co., Ltd., 20, Newn. 
Street, Oxford Street, W.7. “iyi 
“ Kooksjoie” range, specially construc, 
to burn anthracite, is described by ; 
makers as . labour-saving, fuel-sayi, 
cleanly and ‘continuous burning, besi: 
being compact, simple in control, ;, 
durable. It ensures constant hot-we: 
supply. Another contrivance of this «) 
pany’s—invented by Mr. A. P. Florer: 
M.1.H.V.E., the managing idirector—is | 
“Wifesjoie” one-ring’ gas cooker, wh] 
cooks for a large family and simu} 
neously heats a fifteen-gallon cylinder, 
water at the remarkably low gas consur) 
tion of 35 ft. per hour, equivalent to ; 
average cost of 2d. with gas at its pres} 
price. These appliances are now on yh 
at the “Daily Express” Model: Hon\ 
Exhibition, Westminster, and may also: 
inspected at the company’s showrooms, 


Newman Street, W. ’Phone: Mune 
1946-7-8, 


Interoven Stove and Bewty Fire. 

The Interoven Stove Co., Ltd.) 
exhibiting at Stand No. 37 at the Moll 
Homes Exhibition, at the Central Hi, 
Westminster, examples of their Interoy, 
Stove and Bewty fire. In each instan, 
great stress is laid on coal-economy, 1: 
Interoven ig a cooking stove that can - 
instantly converted into a parlour gr: 
without disturbing the fire. The oy, 
will cook bread, pastry, poultry, or me. 
joints. There is a serviceable hot-pl: 
with revolving trivets, and a boiler th 
can be heated with open or closed fire, 
hot closet can be provided at option; a’ 
hot-plate, boiler, and’ oven can be heat’ 
simultaneously or independently. T. 
Bewty expanding barless fire-front is. 
device for transforming a wasteful gre 
io a_ well-spread shallow fire, bearii 
slowly under controlled draught, and free 
radiating every unit of heat. contained — 
the fuel. Address: The Interoven Sto 
Co., Ltd., 156, Charing Cross Roa’ 
London, W.C.2. ’Phone: Regent 2426- 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Alligator Bitumen Dampcourse. 

The British Roofing. Company, Ltc 
Tower House, 40, Trinity Square, E.C. 
have sent us a sample of their Alligat’ 
pure, bitumen dlampcourse,. which thé 
state has been extensively used in many || 
the largest munition factories and housir 
schemes throughout the country. Th! 
material is supplied in all usual widiths, } 
24 ft. lengths, and is easily laid. 


Empire Stone Company, Ltd. 

This firm, whose address is Than¢ 
House,’ Strand, W.C.2, are manufacturet| 
of concrete’ building blocks, stairs, breez 
partition slabs, concrete. window-frame!) 
gate and‘ fence posts, etc,, and are pre 
pared to answer inquiries on all suc) 
matters, “ae | 


I 


Embossed Metal Ceilings. S| 
Messrs. The Grovesend Steel Ceilin. 
Co.,-whose works are at. Gorseinon an 
Pontardulais, South. Wales, and whos| 
London office is at 29, Great St. Helen’: 
London, E.C.3, are specialists in embosse: 
metal ceilings, dadoes, cornices, mould 
ings, and decorative metal-work. For thes 
it is ‘claimed that they are artistic, durable 
hygienic, fire-resisting, and economical 
They are easy to fix by a carpenter 0) 
handy man, as they are fastened direct t¢ 


joists without.any necessity for plastering, 
They can never fall down nor crack—an 
advantage that increases in value with the 
constant expansion of heavy motor traffic, 


the vibration from which is constantly 
causing plaster ceilings to fall to ruin. 


"Phone: Avenue 3357. 
Garden Furniture. 
Castle’s Shipbreaking Company, Ltd., 
' Baltic Wharf, 160, Grosvenor Road, West- 
‘minster, manufacture beautiful garden 
furniture from teak taken from old battle- 
ships that they have broken up. This 
furniture, they state, is equally suitable for 
‘indoor use, and takes a good natural 
polish through use, or can be stained and 
B olished. The booklet illustrating their 
' furniture bears a- singularly happy quota- 
) tion from Shakespeare : ‘‘ This Castle hath 
"a pleasant seat.” 


Pyrene Fire Extinguisher. 

“ All fires are small fires at first’ is a 
truism everybody knows, and there woula 
be very few great conflagrations if proper 
precautions were taken to deal with the 
outbreak at the start. It is now almost 
a platitude to state that 85 per cent. of the 
fires of the world in big modern cities and 
towns are confined to merely first-aid pro- 
portions, due principally to the efficiency 
of chemical hand fire-extinguishers, and 
to a less degree the use of first-aid engine 
jets, hand pumps, buckets of water, and 
fire brigades. A Pyrene extinguisher is 
ahandy thing to have about a house, how- 
ever small. The apparatus does not get 
out of order, is easy to operate, and ejects 
‘a fluid that is harmless to fabrics but fatal 
to fires. : 

Address, 8, Red Lion Square, W.C. 
*Phone: Holborn 1412. 


A Kitchen Cabinet. 


The “ Lady-Maid’’ Kitchen Cabinet 
©o., 80, Victonia Street; Westminster, 
S.W., have produced a labour-saving 


device that will do away with much need- 
Jess drudgery in the home, The ‘ Lady- 
Maid ”’ kitchen cabinet is designed to meet 
both this need and the demand for greater 
thrift and economy. It supersedes the 
out-of-date, dust-collecting dresser, takes 
up a minimum amount of room, provides 
storage for all necessary materials and 
utensils, and a table for the preparation of 
food, Housewife or maid can sit down com- 
fortably to work, knowing that every re- 
quisite is at hand, just as the business 
‘man sits down at his roll-top desk in the 
office. ’Phone: Victoria 51109. 


Willesden Underlining Papers. 

Willesden waterproof and _ rotproof 
underlining papers for slates and tiles are 
adopted also for lining damp walls, plug- 
ging floors, underlining ceilings in fac- 
tories to keep back heat, dust, etc., and 
for purposes where airtight and non-con- 
ducting material is necessary. It is made 
in varying thicknesses or plies—for lining 
iron buildings of every description, also 
for laying on the open frame-work or 
boarding to prevent condensation beneath 
the iron sheets, and laid on the open floor 
joists beneath the floor boarding to pre- 
vent damp arising into the building; also 
fo increase warmth and prevent draughts 
through joints of floor boarding, and for 
mumberless other purposes. Address, 
Willesden Paper and Canvas Works, Ltd., 
Willesden Junction, London, N.W.10. 
Telephone : Willesden 1165. 


Corner-filling Device. 

A corner in a room is an unmitigated 
abomination. It cannot be kept clean, 
and the effort to sweep it clear of microbe- 
laden dust is a daily distress to the house- 
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wife. To fill up this sharp internal angle 
adds a little to the cost of building, and 
therefore this hygienic provision is made 
less frequently than it should be. <A wel- 
come measure of relief is provided by. the 
production of Cornerettes, which are in- 
geniously constructed to fit into corners 
and do away with the exasperation of the 
daily futile effort to sweep into a sharp 
angle. The Cornerette, when fitted into 
the position to which it easily adapts 
itself, presents a smooth, rounded ‘surface, 
which affords no harbourage for dirt or in- 
sects, and can be cleaned with the greatest 


ease. It is of a material that is proof 
against germs and vermin, and can_ be 
painted to any desired colour. It is, of 


course, applicable to any class of building, 
Address, Cornerettes, 116, Victoria Street, 
S.W.1. ’Phone: Victoria 6420, 


Robec System of Concrete Construction. 


The Robec construction, introduced by 
Messrs. A. Roberts and Co., Ltd., 74, 
Earl’s Court Road, Kensington, W.8, is 
described by them as an attempt to solve 
the problem of rapid building suitable for 
all kinds of one-storey buildings. They 
believe that, with the revival of the agri- 
cultural industry throughout the country, 
and the settlement of men on the land, 
smallholders’ cottages and all classes of 
farm buildings and village institutes will 
be required largely, and this firm’s system 
is especially suitable for these. These 
buildings must of necessity be erected 
singly or in small numbers on any one site, 
and the inherent difficulties of building 
these on the usual lines are apparent. To 
get over these difficulties the firm propose 
to cast all the component parts of the build- 
ing in one central depot and deliver these 
direct to the site—if possible by road, but 
otherwise to the nearest station, together 
with all the other fitments. etc., required to 
complete the building, in this manner 
reducing the work on the site to a mini- 
mum and getting over the difficulty with 
the material. The system is quite simple. 
The main parts consist pf reinforced con- 
crete posts and rails, and the walls are 
formed of 3-in. concrete slabs with hinged 
joints. The external face of the slabs is 
properly finished in rough-cast, ashlar, 
etc. The posts and rails are first fixed, 
and the slabs placed in position. The 
door and window openings have specially 
cast members. To obtain a wall that will 
fulfil the requirements of the by-laws, 
Messrs. Roberts place inside the concrete 
slab a plaster slab 4 in. thick, with a 
finished face, leaving a cavity of 2 in. 
between the two slabs, thus forming a per- 
fect hollow wall. The partitions dividing 
the building into rooms are also composed 
of 4-in. plaster slabs. The ceilings of the 
rooms are formed of asbestos sheets. One 
great advantage claimed is that the build- 
ing when finished is ready for immediate 
occupation, whereas the usual plastering 
and, brickwork take a considerable time 
to dry before the house is occupied. 
‘Phone: Western 3338. 


Concrete Dwellings. 


Messrs. J. and W. Stewart, of 42, Albe- 
marle Street, London, W., who are special- 
ists in reinforced concrete work, and whose 
patented system of cast-in-place concrete 
is in extensive use for the foundations of 
public and industrial buildings, inform us 
that they have placed before the Local 
Government Board important plans for 


concrete dwellings. These plans, it is 
stated, embrace valuable patents; and 


doubtless more will be heard of the system 
before very long. 
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REINFORCED BRICKWORK. 


In an article on this subject in the fifth 
issue of ‘‘ Floor Slab Reinforcement,” a 
periodical issued by the British Reinforced 
Concrete Engineering Co., Ltd., 1; Diekin- 
son Street, Manchester, it is stated that re- 
inforced brickwork is a type of construc- 
tion which is not entirely new, for in its 
crudest form it has been employed from 
time to time for a good many years, such 
form consisting in the strengthening of 
ordinary brickwork by means of hoop iron 
laid in the mortar joints. This was done 
without definite figures or exact calcula- 
tion, it being evident that the addition of 
the hoop iron would at least give such 
extra strength as the stiffness alone of the 
hoop iron would provide even without any 
new combined action with that of the brick- 
work. 

But reinforced brickwork properly con- 
structed is a material as distinct from its 
two units of brickwork and hoop iron, or 
whatever other reinforcement is used, as 
reinforced concrete is distinct from the two 
separate materials of concrete and steel of 
which it is composed. It is in effect a form 
cf reinforced concrete in which regular 
shaped and regularly placed bricks take the 
place of irregularly -shaped aggregate 
thrown together at random, though mixed 
in definite proportions, The binding 
material in reinforced brickwork consists of 
cement mortar in the proportion one part 
cement to two parts mortar, and it is just 
as necessary to use cement for the mortar 
as it is necessary_to use cement in rein- 
forced concrete, Sufficient mortar should 
be used to properly fill the joints and the 
bricks should be thoroughly soalsed so’ that 
they will not draw from the mortar the 
moisture which is.needed to ensure proper 
setting and to give material as hard and 
durable as concrete. Provided this is done 
the brickwork may be considered 
crete, and calculations of strength 
made as definitely and accurately 
reinforced concrete. 

As the object of the reinforcement is in 
most cases to provide tensile strength for 
the resistance of lateral pressure against 
the brickwork, the best position for the 
reinforcemnt is as close as possible to the 
faces ‘of the brickwork, and in that posi- 
tion it is most economical and carries out 
most effectively the purpose for which it 
is employed. The reinforcemnt cannot be 
made the full width of the brickwork be- 
cause a sufficient amount of mortar cover 
is required for protection against wet and, 
as the pointing of the brickwork makes the 
mortar slightly narrower than the bricks, 


the best. form of reinforcing for a 43-in. 


as con- 
may be 
as witih 


wall is about 3 in. wide with the steel con- 
centrated at the outer edges. Such rein- 
forcement 3 in. wide is 50 per cent. more 
effective than an equal weight of reinforce- 
ment 2 in. wide. In some types of rein- 
forcement the metal is equally distributed 
over its whole width, but is then only one- 
third as efficient as the same amount of 
metal concentrated at the outer edges. 
The most economical reinforcement would 
be simply two wires parallel with the face 
of the brickwork, one close to each face, 
but it is hardly practicable to lay such 
wires and keep them in their correct posi- 
tion, and a wire mesh having two outer 


wires spaced by means of cross wires 
occurring only at such intervals as are 


necessary to keep the outer wires correctly 
in position is therefore used instead, and 
this is in practice an ideal material. 

Brickwork reinforcements are generally 
made up in rolls, and all types in use at 
present are easy to manipulate. 

The additional strength which reinforce- 
ment gives to a brick wall is such that a 
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4s-in. wall, for instance, may be used in 
panels about 18 ft. long between buttresses 
or other supports and will then, if used as 
a boundary wall or an outer wall of a 
building, and reinforced with the ordinary 
form of wire mesh previously described, be 
sufficiently strong to withstand the wind 
pressure usually allowed for in this 
country. . A wall of this kind would be 
suitable for a small garage or similar out- 
house and would at the same time be 
strong enough to support the roof. 

It will be evident that this type of wall 
is more economical than an unreinforced 
wall, which would have to be 9 in. or 14 in. 
thick. There is also the advantage that 
the reinforced wall is a vertical girder 
sufficiently strong to carry its own weight 
over the length from buttress to buttress, 
and requites no foundation other than to 
rest at its ends on the. buttress foundation. 
This is an advantage that may be made 
use of in existing buildings if a partition 
wall is required in a position where there 
is no supporting girder. The wall may be 
built without any girder to support it, and 
will carry its own weight provided its ends 
are properly supported and it is supported 
during construction or is built slowly and 
the bottom 2 ft., say, allowed to set before 
the rest is constructed. Such bottom 
2 ft. will not generally be too heavy for the 
floor to carry, and after setting will carry 
its own weight and the higher portion in 
addition. 

_ Reinforced brickwork, similarly to rein- 
forced concrete, becomes stronger as it 
gets older, provided the bricks themselves 
are of good quality. It is not liable to 
crack, and may be made quite waterproof 
by painting with colourless waterproof 


paint. It is not a material from which 
any revolution in building construction 


may be expected, but it has very decided 
advantages for boundary walls, outside 
panel walls, and partitions, and as it pos- 
sesses the very desirable quality of dura- 
bility its more general use for these pur- 
poses cannot be other than beneficial. 
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EARLY 19TH CENTURY ADDITIONS 
TO: CHRIST’S HOSPITAL. 


Having heard that an exceptionally fine 
stock of granite was to be seen at the 
important stoneyard at 110A, New Road, 
Battersea, owned by the South Western 
Stone Company, Limited, the writer 
visited the works to inspect the stock. 
Going round the yard, he found there, to 
his surprise and delight, the heavily 
moulded! blocks that formerly formed part 
of the early nineteenth century additions 
to Christ’s Hospital, which John Shaw 
designed nearly a century ago. 

The story of Christ’s Hospital is well 
known; so is the tale of the munificence 
of its royal founder, King. Edward the 
Sixth, the liberality of Charles the Second, 
and the taste of Sir Christopher Wren, 
who remodelled the institution in 1682, 
When it was decided to sell the site, nearly 
twenty years ago, Londoners experienced 
pangs of regret at the passing of a school 
so intimately connected with London. 
Many of the young students took the 
opportunity to prepare measured drawings 
of the older portions, but at that time few 
had the courage to make drawings of the 
work of John Shaw, ; 

This architect, whose position as 
adviser to the trustees of the Hospital 
enabled him to suggest a complete re- 
modelling of the earlier buildings, with 
the exception of those designed by Sir 
Christopher Wren, prepared his designs in 
‘1824, following the erection of a new in- 
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firmary, the first work being the new hall, 
the foundation-stone of which was laid in 
1825 by the Duke of York at the express 
command of George the Fourth. Refer- 
ence. to the plans accompanying this 
article. will show the internal arrange- 
ments very clearly. 

The lower part of the building, includ- 
ing the exterior and interior of the arcade, 
was constructed of solid masses of the 
Heytor granite, very highly wrought, as 
the large moulded courses now at Batter- 
sea show. The remainder of the front 
consisted of Portland stone. 

The hall at the higher level, above the 
kitchens and arcade, was reached by a 
stone staircase at the east end, and by 
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CHRIST’S HOSPITAL, NEWGATE STREET 
(NOW DEMOLISHED) 


others in the octagon towers, and at the 
back, communicating with the kitchen. 

It is understood that some of the large 
blocks of granite are available for modern 
work. This should be of general interest, 
but at the same time it seems a pity that 
the sections of the panelled ceiling bear- 
ing the arms of the school should not be 
purchased and preserved in honour of its 
passing from London. As antiques, or 
even as works of art, these stones have 
little, if any, intrinsic value, but they were 
placed in position at a time not so remote 
from Lamb’s activities, and were familiar 
to thousands of scholars throughout the 
past’ century. The removal of the old 
school to make room for the new General 
Post Office, and the departure of the bare- 
headed and yellow-stockinged boys °to 
Horsham, are lasting regrets to a genera- 
tion now ageing. 


OBITUARY. 
Ste Pick, tk 7 eB AG 

We regret to have to record the death, 
which occurred on May 23, of Mr. Samuel 
Perkins Pick, of Leicester. Mr. Pick, 
who was sixty years of age, was a Leicester- 
shire man, and at the time of his death 
was head of the firm of Messrs. Pick, 
Everard, and Keay, architects, of 6, Mill- 
stone Lane. He was articled to Mr. Frank 
Smith, and after Serving his articles 
became assistant to Mr, J. B. Everard, 
being subsequently taken into partnership. 
After the retirement of Mr. Everard he 
became head of the firm. Mr. Pick was a 
Fellow of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, of whom he was a past vice- 
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president, president of the Leicester an 
Leicestershire Society of Architects, an 
he was architect and engineer to th 
Leicestershire County Council. 4H 
strongly advocated the relaxation of cast 
iron building by-laws, which, he con 
sidered, hampered ‘building operations 
and he never let an opportunity pass 0 
calling attention to their defects, and, o) 
the nomination of the Royal Institute o 
British Architects, gave evidence at | 
Governmental enquiry into the remodel 
ling of the by-laws. Mr, Pick was nomi 
nated by the R.I.B.A. as the representa 
tive of the architectural profession upoi 
the Advisory Board which proceeded + 
Cologne last January for the purpose o 
conferring with and advising youn 
officers as to their. return to: civilian life! 
Mr. Pick spent five weeks in Cologne, in 
terviewing and lecturing. to upwards o| 
2,000 men, and the rigours of travelliny 
in winter time undoubtedly hastened hi 
death. He returned to Leicester about th. 
middle of February in a very poor state 0 
health. Amongst the best-known work 
carried out by Mr. Pick’s firm are Parr’ 
Bank, Leicester, the Technical and Ar 
Schools, St.  Philip’s Church, | 
Michael’s Church (Knighton), the build 
ings in connection with the Swithlan) 
reservoir, the County Mental Hospital 
Narborough, the Royal Hants Cpunt 
Hospital, _ Winchester; Addenbrooke’ 
Hospital, Cambridge; the Coppice Hos 
pital, Nottingham; additions to th) 
Leicester Royal Infirmary, the Leiceste 
Borough Mental Hospital, Humberstone 
and several others. Mr. Pick had bee: 
nominated for the Council of the R.I.B.A. 
and his name appears on the  votin) 
papers. — 


COMING -EVENTSsame 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 4, =| 

Great Hall, Winchester House, Ol 
Broad Street, E.C.2. Lecture on ‘ Fae 
tory Organisation,’’ by Mr. Elbourne 
Chairman, Major-General the Hon. Si. 
F. R. Bingham, K.C.M.G., C.B. 6 pam| 


THURSDAY, JUNE 5. = | 

Royal Society of Arts, John Street 
Adelphi, London, W.C.2. Indian Section’ 
Paper on “ Aviation as Affecting India,’ 
by Brigadier-General Lord Montagu 0} 
Beaulieu, C.S.L 5. Vee F.R.Met.Soc. | 
Assoc.Inst.C.E., A.I.Mech.E, 4.30 p.m. | 


THURSDAY, JUNE 5. 

Great Hall, Winchester House, Ok 
Broad Street, E.C.2. Lecture on ‘ Labou_ 
Administration,’’? by Mr. Elbourne, Chair 
man, J. A. Seddon, Esq., C.H., Mige 


6 p.m. 


FRrripay, JUNE 6. | 
Great Hall, Winchester House, Ok 
Broad Street, E.C.2. Lecture on “Hac! 
tory Costing,’? by Mr. Elbourne. Chair 
man, Sir John E. Thornycroft, managin; 
director John I. Thornycroft and Co., Ltd 
6 p.m, 
FRIDAY, JUNE 13. | 
Architects’ and Surveyors’ Assistants 
Professional Union. Public meeting a. 
Caxton Hall. Speaker, ‘Mr. Kenned) 
Jones,’ M.P. ~6:30 pam | 
SATURDAY, JUNE 14. = | 
Closing day of the “ Daily Express” ant 
“Sunday Express ” Model Homes Exhibi) 
tion, Central Hall, Westminster, S.W.7 
Open from to to 9 daily. 


MONDAY, JUNE 16. 
R.I.B.A.,-9, Gomduit Street, W.—Pape 
by Edward Watren, F.R.I.B.A., major 
Serbian Army, on “An Architect’s Wa 
Experiences in France and the Balkans.” | 


| 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

*A Chance for the Private Architect.”’ 

DEAR SIRS,—I read with interest the 
article a few weeks ago on “ A Chance for 
the Private Architect,’’ and note that the 
architect mentioned is now arranging to 
form a Public Utility Society. 

I may be very dense, but it: would -be 
very interesting to know how it is possible 
to do this on a business basis, to return a 
moderate interest on the private capital 
subscribed, taking into consideration the 
Government loan and subsidy. 

I have gone carefully into this matter 
mvself in ‘connection with a scheme of 300 
houses in the Midlands, and find that there 
would be a loss of £600 per annum, and 
no interest paid on capital, at the rents 
probably obtainable ; to return 5 per cent. 
after paying expenses, Government inte- 
rest. etc., the rent of a living-room, scul- 
lery, and three bedroomed house would 
have to be 18s. per week, which could not 
be obtained. 

Perhaps some of your readers could 
help in the matter, and I should be very 
pleased to publish the figures if permitted 
bv you should criticism be forthcoming.— 
Yours faithfully, G. PERCY SIMONS. 


Election of Assoctates by Ballot. 

Sirs,—I shall be glad if you will kindly 
publish the enciosed copy of a letter which 
accompanied the requisition to the Council 
of the R.I.B.A. for the election of Asso- 
ciates by ballot. 

I also enclose an analysis showing the 
dates on which these candidates were ad- 
mitted as students, from which, I think, 
the need for the forthcoming ballot wil] be 
evident.—Yours faithfully, 

WALTER P. RYLATT. 
[COPY OF ENCLOSURE. ] 

The Secretary, R.I.B.A., 9, Conduit 

} Street, London, W. 

Sir,—We, the undersigned, have requi- 
sitioned the Council of the R.I.B.A. that 
the voting for the whole of the 165 candi- 
dates for election as Associates, published 
in the current number of the Journal, and 
exempted from the final examination, 
should be by ballot of all the members of 
the Institute. 

It is stated that the concession is based 
om service with H.M. Forces during the 
war, but it is known that in at least one 
instance this ground of exemption does not 
exist. 

The diates of passing the intermediate 
examination, in the case of many of the 
‘candidates, show that there was ample time 
to prepare for the final examination before 
the outbreak of the war in 1014, or before 
the Military Service Acts of 1916-18 
became operative. 

We feel that the exemption concession 
is not in the interest of the Institute or of 
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the candidates themselves, that it will seri- 
ously detract from the value of the quali- 
fication, and constitutes a grave injustice 
to the class of Associates, many of whom 
have served with H.M. Forces and who 
have passed the final examination. 


We are also of the ovinion that the 
objects of the Board of Architectural 
Education are largely vitiated by the 


special regulations of March, 1918, which 
should now be reconsidered and the con- 
cession discontinued.— Yours faithfully, 
Fellows.—F. E. Pearce Edwards, Chas. 
B. EFlockton, Edwd. M. Gibbs, Arnold 
Thornely, Hastwell Grayson, W. 
Williamson, W. E. Willink, Charles W. 
Harris, Gilbert Fraser. Associates,— 
Walter P. Rylatt, J. S. Fyfe, F. Meakin, 
J. O. Thompson, R. G. Roberts, H. B. S. 
Gibbs, Stanley H. Williams, James R. 


Wigtfull, James Grieve, Wilfred T. 
Garbutt, Frederick M. Hammond, J 
Alfred Fletcher. 


Candidates for Election as - Assoctates 
RI.B.A. Under Special (War Exemp- 
tion) Regulation. 

An analysis showing dates on which the 
candidates were admitted as Students, 
based on the R.I.B.A. Journal for May: 


Date of No.of Per- 
Admission (Candi- cent- 
asStudent dates. age, 
_ 1893 ae 39.5 Minimum of 4 years in 
1900 to 1910 49 § ““° which to prepare for 
(inel.). and take the Final 
before the outbreak of 
: war. 
1911 to 1913 65 42.5 Hardship suffered _ pro- 
(inel.). vided that preparation 
for the Final was com- 
menced and interrupted 
by the candidate joining 
H.M. Forces. 
1914 20 No justification for 
1915 11 shirking Final, as pre- 
1916 2 25.0 paration was not com- 
1917 2 ee menced at outbreak of 
1918 1 war. 
1919 3 
May, 19109. 


[This requisition has been favourably 
considered. See the circular below. ] 


R.I.B.A. : POSTPONEMENT OF 
ELECTION OF MEMBERS FROM 
JUNE 2 TO JUNE 16. 


A requisition having been received that 
the votes for the candidates now before 
the general body for election as Associates 
be taken by voting papers, it has been 
found necessary, owing to the work in- 
volved, to postpone the election, which had 
been announced for June 2 to June 16, 
when a business meeting will be held for 
the election of Fellows and for the reading 
of the report of the scrutineers upon the 
result of the ballot for Associates. 


The results of the ballot for the election 
of officers and Council of the R.I.B.A. will 
be found on page 422 of the present issue. 
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LONGBRIDGE ESTATE, NEAR 
BIRMINGHAM : AN EXAMPLE OF 
INDUSTRIAL HOUSING. 


An interesting solution of the problem 
of industrial housing is to be found in 
the Longbridge Estate, near Birmingham, 
laid out by the Austin Motor Co., Ltd., to 
assist in providing accommodation for 
some of the 20,000 workpeople employed 
during the war. Something like 253 
dwellings were erected, and the estate was 
laid out in pleasant avenues, with sewer- 
age system and gas supply, in eleven 
months from the turning of the first sod. 
At the end of that period workpeople were 
actually domiciled on the estate. 

Reduction of house labour has been kept 
constantly in view, and has been achieved 
with remarkable success in the dwellings. 
Some of these are bungalows of American 
pine and red cedar, imported from the 
United States ready cut for assembling. 


They are described as delightful little 
homes, with artistic and convenient in- 


teriors which stimulate house pride. Heat- 
ing is by water heated by a slow-combus- 
tion stove, which burns coke and refuse, 
and supplies hot water for kitchen and 
bath use, as well as for radiators. In the 
kitchen are a fixed dresser with cupboard, 
a large flap table, a gas cooker, and a 
washing boiler heated by gas. Gas fittings 
and globes, blinds, curtain rods, and other 
small fixtures are provided for the tenant. 

Of a more permanent and commodious 
nature are the houses which, erected in 
pairs to a standard plan, but with con- 
siderable variations in exterior finish, are 
grouped around the cross roads, and form 
keys to further development of the estate. 
Water circulation is also used for heating 
the houses, which have two storeys, buat 
gas fires of the most hygienic type are 
fitted in the two sitting-rooms, while pro- 
vision is made for increasing the tempera- 
ture in the largest of the four bedrooms in 
case of illness. Houses and bungalows 
alike are fitted with porcelain-enamelled 
baths, and in both styles of dwelling the 
modes of heating are found to maintain a 
cleanliness in the home which is a revela- 
tion to those dependent upon open coal 
fires. Houses and bungalows have accom- 
modation for cycles or perambulators. 

A block of old farm buildings has been 
enlarged and converted into a village hall, 
where there are club-rooms, with billiard, - 
reading, and card-rooms, and ladies’ lounge, 
The village has its co-operative store, at 
which are sold food (including groceries 
and meat), clothes, fuel, haberdashery, 
lingerie; and there are a tailoring depart- 
ment, a steam laundry, and disinfector, 
and a mission room. The company facili- 
tate the purchase of fuel. 

Valuable experience in communal dwell- 
ing arrangements has been gained from 
the running of the bright and pleasant 
hostels built near the company’s works. 


VIEWS OF LONGBRIDGE 
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R.!.B.A.c) ELEGTIONIGRESUETS: 

At a special meeting of the Royal Insti- 
tute, held at 9, Conduit Street, W., on 
Monday last, June 2, the following elec- 
tion results were declared: 


President. 
Simpson, John William, correspondant de 
l'Institut de France, Past Vice-President. 


Vice-Presidents, 
Adshead, Professor 
M.A.Liverpool. 
Cave, Walter, Vice-President. 
Cross, Alfred William Stephens, 
Cantab, Past Vice-President. 
Dawber, Edward Guy, Past 
dent, Past Hon. Secretary. 


Stanley Davenport, 


M.A. 


Vice-Presi- 


Members of Council. 


Atkinson, Robert. 

Barnes, Major Harry, M.P. 

Burnet, Sir John James, LL.D., R.S.A. 

Clarke, Max. 

Downing, Henry Philin Burke. a 

Fletcher, Banister Flight (Senior Sheriff 
of the City of London). 

Green, William Curtis. 

Hubbard,‘ George, F.S.A. 

Joass, John James. 

Lanchester, Henry Vaughan. 

Lethaby, Professor William Richard. 

Lucas, Thomas Geoffry. 

Peach, Charles Stanley. 

Prentice, Andrew Noble. 

Scott, Giles Gilbert, A.R.A. ‘ 

Searles-Wood, Herbert Duncan. 

Simpson, Professor Frederick Moore. 

Waterhouse, Paul, M.A.Oxon, F.S.A. 


Honorary Secretary. 
Keen, Arthur. 


Assoctate-Members of Council. 

Abercrombie, Professor Leslie. Patrick, 
M.A.Liverpool. 

Cubitt, Horace William. 
Davidge, William Robert. 
Hall, Edwin Stanley, M.A.Oxon. 
Harrison, James Stockdale (Leicester). 
Solomon, Digby Lewis, B.Sc.Lond. 


Past-Presidents. 
Hare, Henry Thomas. 
Newton, Ernest, R.A. 


Representatives of Allied Societies. 
Buckland, Herbert Tudor (Birminghem 
Architectural Association). 
Errington, Charles’ Septimus 
Architectural Association). 
Gotch, John Alfred, F.S.A. (Northampton- 
shire Association of Architects), 

Hall, William Carby (Leeds and West 
Yorkshire Architectural Society). 

Keppie, John (Glasgow Institute of Archi- 
tects). : 

Kitchen, Llewellyn (York and East York- 
shire Architectural Society) 

Taylor, Isaac (Manchester 
Architects). 

Watkins, Harry Garnham (Nottingham 
and Derby Architectural Society). 


Watt, George (Aberdeen Society of Archi- 
tects), : 


(Northern 


Society of 


Representative of the Architectural 
Association (London). 

Webb, Maurice Everett, D.S.O., M.C. 
Election of Two Auditors, 1919-20. 
Goslett, Alfred Harold, Fellow ; Hutchin- 

son, Charles Edward, Associate, 
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STANDING COMMITTEES. 
Art Standing Committee. 
Fellows. 

Downing, Henry Philip Burke. 
Gotch, John Alfred, F.S.A. 
Greenslade, Sydney Kyffin. 
Joass, John James. 
Keen, Arthur. 
Newton, Ernest, R.A. 
Ricardo, Halsey. 
Scott, Giles Gilbert, A.R.A. ; 
Simpson, Professor Frederick Moore. 
Webb, Sir Aston; K.C.V.0,.C.B:; P.RiA- 


Associates. 
Ayrton, Ormrod Maxwell. 
East, Hubert Springford, 
Fulton, James Black. 
Gunn, Edwin. 
Guthrie, Leonard Rome. 
Webb, William Arthur. 


Literature Standing Committee. 

Fellows. 

Ambler, Louis. 

Corlette, Hubert Christian. 

Fletcher, Henry Martineau, M.A.Cantab. 

Richardson, Albert Edward. 

Rickards, Edwin Alfred. 

Statham, Henry Heathcote. 

Stratton, Arthur, F.S.A. 

Townsend, Charles Harrison. 

Waterhouse, Percy Leslie, M.A.Cantab. 

Wigglesworth, Herbert Hardy. 


Associates. ; 
Abercrombie, Professor Leslie Patrick, 
M.A. Liverpool. 


Edwards, Arthur_Trystan, M.A.Oxon. 

Newton, William Godfrey, M.A.Oxon, 
M.C. . 

Slater, John Alan, M.A.Cantab. 

Ward, William Henry, M.A.Cantab. 

Worthington, John Hubert. 


Practice Standing Committee. 
Fellows. 

Ashley, Henry Victor. 
Atkin-Berry, William Henry. 
Hunt, Wiliam George. 
Niven, David Barclay. 
Perks, Sydney, F.S.A. 
Powell, Frederick Atkinson. 
Satchell, Herbert Arnold. 
Scott, William Gillbee., 
Troup, Francis William. 
Woodward, William. 

Associates. 
Cubitt, Horace William. 
Emerson, Harry Valentine Milnes. 
Gammell, Kensington. 
Golding. Herbert Haylock, 
Hutchinson, Charles Edward. 
Scott, John Douglas. 


Science Standing Committec. 

Fellows. 

Adams, Harry Percy. 

Clarke, Max. 

Collard, Allan Ovenden. 

Fraser, Percival Maurice. 

Hornblower, George. 

Hubbard, George, F.S.A. 

Peach, Charles Stanley. 

Saul, Henry Albert. ~ 

Searles-Wood, Herbert Duncan. 

White, William Henry, 


Associates. 
Daubney, Charles Archibald. 
Elkington, George Leonard. 
Hall, Edwin Stanley, M.A.Oxon, 
Markham, John Hatton. 
Shepherd, Herbert. : 
Solomon, Digby Lewis, B.Sc.Lond. 


LONDON HOUSING: COUNT 
‘ COUNCIL . SCHEME. 5 
An important housing and improve 
ment scheme was submitted! for the adop 
tion of the London County Council at it 
meeting yesterday. - It includes: <> 8 / 
_t. Provision within five years of ne 
fewer than 29,000 new dwellings, to accom 
modate approximately 145,000 persons. 
2. At least 10,000 of these, to accomm« 
date about 50,000 persons, to be bui) 
before March 31, 1921. . 
3. Immediate steps for securing th 
clearance of certain of the worst remain 
ing insanitary areas, containing a popula) 
tion estimated at 40,000, and the erectio; 
of new dwellings on the cleared sites. 
Dealing with the present insufficiency 0 
accommodation, the committee estimat 
that the leeway to be made up is not les 
than 40,000 rooms, which on the basis 9 
the actual occupation of the Council’s cot 
tages and dwellings (1.2 persons per room 
may be regarded as representing approxi 
mately accommodation for 50,000 persons 
They do not think it likely that the growt! 
of population within the county will } 
rapid in the future, the estimated accom 
modation being for 10,000 persons a year 


BUILDING INDUSTRIFS CONSUL 
TATIVE BOARD. ' 


In pursuance of the following resolutio)| 
passed at the Conference on the conditioi 
of the Building Industry, held May 20 
1919, viz.: “That the R.I.B.A., the iimr| 


veyors’ Institution, . the _ Institute o 
Builders, the National Federation 0 
Building Trades Employers, and th 


National Federation of Building Trade 
Operatives, do set wp a Joint Consultativy 
Board for establishing better conditions 1 
the building trade,” a preliminary meetin; 
was held on Tuesday, May 27, when thi 
following representatives of the above 
named bodies attended: Royal Institute o. 
British Architects: Mr. Henry T. Hare) 
President R.I.BJA., im the chair; Mr| 
John W.. Simpson, Mr. Percival M| 
Fraser, Mr. Delissa Joseph. Surveyors. 
Institution; Mr. F. H. A. :Hardcamee| 
Institute of Builders and National Federa 
tion of Building Trades’ Employers: Mr) 
Fredk. L. Dove, Mr. E: J. Hill, Mra 
Chessum. National Federation of Build 
ing Trades Operatives: Mr. J. Murrey. 

The following resolution, moved by Mr 
Delissa Joseph, and seconded by Mr. J) 
Murrey, was carried: “That the Join 
Consultative Board for establishing bette:| 
conditions in the building trade be consti 
tuted as follows: | 

Five representatives of the Nationa | 
Federation of Building Trades Opera: 
tives. 
Five architects,- including the Presideni 
of the R.I.B.A. 

Five contractors, members of the Insti- 
tute of Builders and the National Federa- 
tion of Building Trades Employers. 

Five surveyors, nominated by the Sur- 
veyors’ Institution, including a member of 
the Quantity Surveyors’ Association, with 
power to add to their number, the Presi- 
dent. of the R.I.B.A., for the time being, to 
be the permanent President. 

It was further resolved that the board 
be styled the “ Building Industries Consul- 
tative Board,”’ that the meetings be held in 
the rooms of the R.I.B.A., 9, Conduit 
Street, W., and that the first meeting of 
the fully constituted board be held on 
Wednesday, June 25, at 3.20 p.m. 
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Women and Housing 


YWV7 OMAN, with that unerring instinct that is hers 
j in all matters affecting the welfare of the 
‘race, has seized upon housing as a “key”’ 
question. In this, at any rate, she is logical, for every 
human and economic demand which women are 
‘making to-day—the better protection of infant life, 
improved educational opportunities for the children 
of the workers, a place for herself in industry, equal 
pay for equal work, leisure to enjoy the fruits of toil— 
must go unfulfilled unless the housing problem can be 
solved on sound’ progressive and sympathetic lines. 

At the late General Election, the first in which the 
women of the country voted, housing was the one 
topic that thoroughly aroused the woman voter, and 
the candidate who omitted this all-important question 
of the day from his—or her—election address would 
have polled few votes from women. No one appre- 

ciated this fact more than the women candidates 
themselves, for, without exception, they put housing 
in the forefront of their programmes. I noticed that 
when “question time” arrived at the candidates’ 
meetings, housing was invariably the subject on which 
the women in the audience desired further informa- 
tion. This also was experienced more recently in the 
‘County Council elections which followed. 

Housing authorities, now that they are coming to 
close ‘grips with their own responsibilities, their local 
contributions to the national housing scheme, are 
beginning to realise that they must pay the closest 

regard to the point of view of the women members of 

the community. The mere building of new houses, 
even though they are sanitary, contain the minimum 
of three bedrooms now unanimously demanded, have 
the rooms arranged with some regard to aspect—a 
consideration often wholly overlooked in the planning 
of the workers’ homes: in the past—will not in itself 
suffice to satisfy the housewives of the country. The 
women are looking to the new houses which they have 
been promised, for the laying of the foundation-stones 
of a fuller, freer, happier life for themselves and for 
all who belong to them. And they are asking for 
more! — 

Now, the woman’s point of view matters, especially 
as she has’secured the power to enforce it. After all, 
she not only lives in the house, but she is the particu- 
lar member of the household who uses it, and the duty 
of the local housing authorities, before they begin to 
build, is to find out what it is that woman really does 
want in the way of houses. 

_ The. strange thing is that women, in whom the 
home-making instinct is so highly developed, have 
always lived in houses planned and built by men. For 
this reason, perhaps the greatest difficulty at this 
crucial moment in the evolution of housing is for the 
women to give coherent expression to the manner of 


house they want. They know—as who, indeed, does 
not ?—that the homes of the. working-classes have 
been ugly, depressing, and without the least element 
of that cheeriness which is conveyed by the word 
home. Little regard has been paid. to the conveni- 
ence of the housewife, who has to spend, the greater 
part of her life in an atmosphere of soapsuds, steam, 
and cooking; but women-have-had: so little expert- 
ence in the planning of houses that when they come 
to outline their idea of what a house should be they 
find themselves in conflict with all manner of technical 
difficulties in construction, with traditional methods, 


- and—may-oné say it ?—with professional prejudice. 


“Tt would be strange if women could really show us 
anything new after all the years we have been design- 
ing houses,” I heard a distinguished architect say the 
other day. _ It was an honest expression of opmion on 
his part, and I do not doubt that many other architects 
honestly share ‘it. 

But woman uses the house. No one would think of 
giving the skilled engineer. a tool. which he and _his 
Fellows. declared -was. unsuitable for the job. The 
difference is that-the engineer would be able to point 


‘ out in technical language what was wrong, and, speak- 


ing generally, the woman, so far, has not. Surely 
this is a time for. the trained architect to show true 
chivalry, and instead of ridiculing the women’s efforts 
to reconstruct the homes of to-day as impracticable and 
amateurish, to approach the subject in a spirit of help- 
fulness and sympathy, and’endeavour to mterpret the 
wishes of the woman: who spends-much of her life 
within the foursquare walls of home. A great deal 


‘ depends at this moment 'on.the attitude of men with 


the technical skill which has come of long years of 
training—and, incidentally, of opportunities denied to 
women. . 

Let architects remember. the generations of women 
who have been condemned to the toil of basement 
houses, the long flights of-steps leading to front doors 
that have had to be whitened, the cold stone floors 


‘that have had to’be scrubbed, the ordeal of washing- 


days without proper equipment, ‘the ill-contrived 
grates, and then say whether or not women have a big 
debit account against them! » Man, the home-planner, 
at any rate in the past, has been found badly wanting. 

Housing authorities owe it to women to investigate, 
with the greatest possible care. new inventions that 
place the labour-saving’ methods of ‘central heating 
within the reach of housewives of the working and 
middle classes. For instance if it is proved that the cen- 
tral heating stove. which has attracted such widespread 
attention at the Model Homes Exhibition is suitable 
for the national housing scheme—and many experts 
have declared that it is—a new epoch is opening in 
house-keeping, and the next generation of women of 
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the working classes will not look old and worn out in 
their thirties—the age at which women more fortu- 
nately placed look their best and most brilliant. 

Such elementary demands as sufficient bedroom 
accommodation in which to rear a family in decency 
and health being now taken for granted, I am inclined 
to place first and foremost in the Woman’s Housing 
Charter the stipulation that means should be devised 
for providing an ample domestic supply of hot water 
at a small fuel consumption, and without undue 
labour. How much this means to the housewife, and 
through her to her husband and children, only women 
who have shouldered the burden of housework can 
know, but 1t is not too much to say that the mere pro- 
vision of as much hot water as is required, and when 
it is required, would cut down the work of the home 
by at least 50 per cent. 

There has been some discussion as to whether the 
parlour should be retained in the new houses, and I 
observed that the Queen, when inspecting the plans 
of the houses at the Model Homes. Exhibition, com- 
mented on the omission of the parlour from some of 
the designs applicable to the unskilled labourer. The 
anti-parlour school say that this room is merely a 
fetish, that it is never used except on Sundays, and 
that a large living-room with scullery is the better 
plan. As a matter of fact, the whole controversy is 
out of date. Working-class parlours may have been 
musty mausoleums in the past. Women of to-day, 
and still more those of to-morrow, will require some 
room other than the living-room, where meals are 
eaten and the work of the house chiefly centres, for 
rest, reading and recreation and the reception of their 
friends. 

Should the bath of the worker’s house be in or 


adjacent to the scullery, or should it be upstairs, as 
the house of the middle classes? Numbers of wome 
are understood to prefer the former arrangemen 
Doubtless they have been influenced by the existir 
methods of heating houses. During the cold weath, 
the upstairs regions are chilly, and the workir 
mother fears to bath her young children far away fro 
the only warm part of the house. Central heatin 
might bring about a complete change in bathroo; 
policy. : 

Draining boards over the sink, adequate provisic 
for drying clothes in wet weather, dressers with close 
doors, and fitted drawers and cupboards in place of tt 
present dust traps, windows which can be cleane 
from the inside, cupboards which are built and shelve 
to fulfil a definite purpose—the china cupboard shallo 
to prevent the risk of breakages, the shelves of th 
linen cupboard perforated to let the warm air circulat 
hanging cupboards in the ‘bedrooms taken to th 
ceiling instead of ending a couple of feet below, an 
thus leaving a space which is wasted—window an 
door fittings, taps, etc., which do not require polishing 
and grates that do not demand blacklead, are sma 
but not unimportant items in the housewife’s charte; 
Should these concessions cost money she will be onl 
too glad to surrender in return the superfluous cornice 
round the ceilings, the dust-trap mouldings, and th 
ornate mantlepieces. 

The labour-saving home, which means happines 
and comfort for every dweller within its portals, i 
what women want, and the architects to whom 1 
entrusted the shaping of the new houses must take a 
their guiding principle the woman’s twentieth-centur 
motto: “Less drudgery and toil. More time fo 
leisure and the enjoyment of life.” E. H. PEACOCK. 


Notes and Comments 


The R.I.B.A. Elections. 

CHESTERTONIAN paradox suggests itself 

—-that the one surprise about the R.I.B.A. 

elections is that they yield no surprise: unless, 
indeed, anyone 1s surprised that in the majority of 
instances the members of the new Council are nearly 
the same as those of the old. This result is the more 
remarkable since for the eighteen seats there were 
forty candidates, and, generally speaking, it is the 
new men who have been rejected. A notable acces- 
sion, however, is Major Barnes, M.P., who was secure 
of the suffrages of all who realise the opportunities he 
has of doing splendid service for the profession and 
for the art of ‘architecture, and of all who also recog- 
nise the distinguished ability that he can devote to the 
work. There is no other acquisition of any particu- 
lar note, most of the names on the new council being 
familiar in that capacity. It would seem, therefore, 
that the firebrands and malcontents who have been 
clamouring for “new blood” have not made much 
effort to get it, and that, on the whole, the voters were 
very well satisfied with the services of the old Council, 
and perhaps grateful for them: if any electorate can 
ever in any circumstances be accused of gratitude. 
There are, as usual, a few candidates whose rejection 
is unaccountable save on the comforting assumption 
of over-confidence that there was no need to vote for 
them, as their success seemed assured. That can be 
the only ground on which, for instance, so popular 
a candidate as Mr. William Woodward failed to win 
through. Mr. Woodward, however, will continue his 
invaluable services as a duly elected member of the 
Practice Standing Committee. In parallel lists, given 
on a later page, of the old Council and the new. it will 
be seen that the difference between them. is quite 
remarkably small, considering the interval that has 
elapsed: the preceding election having been held in 
June, 1017. 


Women and Architecture. | 

It was inevitable that, from the welter of talk abou 
housing, there should rise an insistent note acclaimin; 
woman's right to ‘be heard on the subject. Having 
always recognised that right, we are the more glad t 
print, immediately above, the terse and clear state 
ment by Mrs. Peacock of the woman’s point oe 
Mrs. Peacock states her case so completely and s¢ 
concisely because she is a skilful journalist, who, 
having assisted in the organisation of the “Daily 
Express”? Model Homes Exhibition, has had ar 
exceptional opportunity of studying the questior 
intensively. It was for these reasons that we invitec 
her to write the article in which she has summarised, 
with the brevity only possible to fulness of know- 
ledge and clearness of apprehension, what woman 
wants in a house. There are those who go a. step 
farther than our contributor, and insist that women 
should design houses; but ‘their marked failure to 
carry off ali the prizes in the competition suggests the 
profane thought that they find criticism easier than 
construction. Nevertheless, the suggestion that 
women should train for. the profession of architects 15 4 
stock topic with writers in the popular newspapers, 
especially those addressed mainly to women, or m 
which there is a ladies’ page or column. A_ recent 
instance is in the “ Daily News,” where it is correctly 
stated that though architecture as a profession has 
been open to women for many years past but few 
have availed themselves of the opportunities thus gal- 
lantly presented to them. Why they have thus held 
aloof from workin. which they profess so much 
interest it is. difficult to understand. _ Perhaps. they 
realise that the profession is grossly overcrowded, and 
that for the rank and file of those who are so fortunate 
as to get work to do, the emoluments are but a meagre 
award for a long and costly training, and that the 
chances of becoming a principal are painfully slender. 
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House Design and the Architect. 

In a recent issue of the “Christian Science 
Monitor,” an admirable “international daily news- 
paper’ which seems to touch on every topic except 
“Christian Science,’’ whatever that may be (we are 
not sure that we could recognise it on sight), there is 
a timely article on the unavoidable housing question. 
it notes that the many architects who, “having given 
ip their careers to serve their country ’’—a horribly 
umbiguous phrase, but we are sure the writer is guilt- 
ess of any sinister intention—find on coming back “a 
lisposition on the part of the utilitarian to dispossess 
hem of their contribution to national reconstruction 
wd substitute for it that of the surveyor.” Then 
‘Ollows a paraphrase of Mr. Henry T. Hare’s eloquent 
wdvocacy of the architect’s claim, the “ Monitor” 
writer adding: “ House designing is a clearly defined 
mwofession, and it is only houses which are thought 
mut and inspired by somebody in whom the artistic 
umd practical qualities are combined naturally and 
leveloped by serious study and observation that will 
meet the need for what King George has so well 
lefned as ‘homes’ rather than ‘houses.’’’ It is 
infortunate that the disposition to eliminate the archi- 
ect has been greatly encouraged by the Government 
yublication of designs of houses and minute instruc- 
ions for building them. It is a very serious question 
vhether these publications are not likely to ao more 
larm than good not only by their tendency to super- 
ede the architect, but, further, by showing examples 
hat, while the architect could improve upon them, the 
ion-architect would be very apt to worsen. For the 
atter “ The sight of means to do ill deeds makes ill 
leeds done.” That is the worst feature of all this 
rovernment nursing—that it tempts local authorities 
0 think that they can dispense with the architect, all 
he guidance they want being supplied at cheap rates 
1 pamphlets issued by Government Departments. 


-hat this, of course, is not at all the effect intended is 
vident from the action of the Local Government 
strongly upon local 


ioard in pressing autho- 


HE KING’S INNS, DUBLIN. JAMES GANDON, ARCHITECT. 


(See also Supplementary Plates.) 


rities the necessity of employing architects on 
housing schemes; but the advice and the publications 
seem mutually antagonistic. It is as if the Govern- 
ment said, “ You must employ an architect: but if you 
would rather not, here are full instructions that will 
enable you to do without him.” Quod est absurdum. 


Devonshire House, Piccadilly. 

Is Devonshire House really for sale? Rumours 
that it is are so persistent that they begin to wear an 
air of truth, and to convey the notion that the owners 
are breaking the news gently. THey realise that it 
would be rather a shock to learn quite suddenly that a 
ducal town-house is in danger of being divided into 
flats or occupied as an hotel. In either “ conversion ”” 
it would lose not only caste, but architectural character 
and interest. Neither the flat nor the hotel can pos- 
sibly make the dignified appeal of a town-house; and 
even if the degradation had no external physical effect, 
the crowd would cease to regard William Kent’s 
mediocre handiwork with the indulgence, to say 
nothing of the reverence, that the dwelling of a duke, 
be it never so humble, can always command, whether 
at Chatsworth or in Piccadilly. Kent designed 
Devonshire House in 1735, for William Cavendish, 
the third Duke, who not only spent £20,000 upon it, 
but gave the architect a thousand pounds, whether as 
an addition to his ordinary fee, or in full settlement, 
we are not informed, but exact information on the 
point would determine whether his Grace’s action was 
handsome or rather shabby. The house stands on the 
site of Berkeley House, which was built about 1655 
by Sir John Berkeley, whose name is perpetuated by 
Berkeley Square, which is so redolent of Jeames 
Yellowplush that some of its inhabitants must have 
regretted that Thackeray ever lived. If the old town 
palaces go on changing hands and changing their 
functions, London will eventually lose the one archi- 
tectural distinction in which New York cannot com- 
pete with it. Even though the building remains, its 
glamour will have gone. And at this rate the 
housing of dukes and other dignitaries is rapidly 
developing into a problem that will have to be seri- 
ously tackled. 


Sir Aston Webb and Hampton Court Gardens. 


It is distinctly good news that careful consideration 
is to be given to the case of Hampton Court Gardens ; 
and that Sir Aston Webb, P.R.A., is to preside over 
the committee entrusted to consider the alterations is 
an additional gratification; for it recognises quite 
definitely that the layout of the garden of palace or 
mansion is a matter of architecture—that either the 
gardener must be an architect or the architect a 
gardener. Best of all, these experts should act in 
conjunction. But the important point 1s that the value 
of architectural opinion in such matters is so promi- 
nently admitted as to establish a powerful precedent. 
It is fortunate also that the incident should have hap- 
pened in relation to Hampton Court, where the formal 
lay-out shows English garden design at its best. The 
Early Victorian disposition of the architect to shirk 
matters, like gardening and furnishing, in which he 
had not been specifically trained is no longer preva- 
lent ; and it is no longer competent for the architect to 
say “I mind my own business” when he really means 
that he is deliberately neglecting some very important 
details in it. To-day he magnifies his office, and 
claims, quite legitimately, to have the deciding voice 
in all matters that affect his design. Furnishing, deco- 
ration, and garden lay-out are now admitted to be well 
within his province, since these things, when ill-regu- 
lated, or uncontrolled by the architect, may kill his 
building inside and out. Not that he need be an 
expert horticulturist; but he must know all about 
garden architecture; and, like Sir Aston Webb, he 
should preside over the committee of experts. 
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The Local Government Board Housing Manual: Some Wron 
Ways and Some Right Ways of Doing Things 


By NATHANIEL LLOYD, O.B.E. 


HE Local Government Board’s “Manual on the 
Preparation of State-aided Housing Schemes,” 
dated April, 1919, price 2s. 6d., does not appear 

to have received from the Press the amount of notice 
which it deserves. This Manual is issued for the 
guidance of local authorities and others who may be 
concerned with the provision of houses for the work- 
ing classes. It is by no means the first publication 
issued by a Government Department upon the same 
subject. Amongst its predecessors are: 

Ga.) “The Report of the Advisory Committee on 
Rural ‘Cottages,’ issued by the Board of Agriculture 
and Fisheries in November, 1914, and reprinted 
February, 1918. This contained plans and elevations 
of a variety of types of workmen’s dwellings, together 
with photographs of cottages actually erected from the 
drawings, of models constructed from them, and of 
perspective drawings, prepared to give some idea of 
how they might be expected to appear when translated 
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into bricks and mortar. By far the best of the 
designs were those selected from the prize winners 
the “ Country Life” competition of April, 1914, soi 
of which were good, both as regarded economical ple 
ning and suitability of elevations. Most of the ot} 
designs (the origin of which was not stated) had ele, 
tions which were quite unsatisfactory, whet 
regarded from an architectural or from an artis 
standpoint. | 

(.) “The Report of the Committee Appointed - 
the President of the Local Government Board and ¢ 
Secretary for Scotland to Consider the Questions 
Building Construction,” etc., No. Cd. 9,191 (this w 
known as the Tudor Walters Committee), publish 
December, 1916. This remarkably able production 
351 paragraphs was a complete guide to the building 
working-class dwellings considered from the practic 
points of view affecting accommodation, materials, ai 
details. The matter contained in it must be of t 
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NATIONAL HOUSING: A REVISED ELEVATION. 


The same elevation with the proportions of chimneys, windows and doorways slightly altered. Note the effect produced by keeping the heads of 

the wing windows and of the doorways with the sills of the staircase windows at the same level. These produce a line, which, though broken, 

helps materially to tie the building together, Only modifications have been suggested which would not increase the cost of building. Many others 
suggest themselves. 


tmost value to any persons concerned in the erection 
f such dwellings, but, although there are many plans, 
did not concern itself (and in this it was perhaps 
jse) with the question of elevations, as such. 
Gu.) “A Memorandum for the Use of Local 
uthorities with Respect to the Provision and 
srangement of Houses for the Working Classes” was 
sued by the Local Government Board, dated 
fovember, 1917. This contained a number of plans, 
jostly bad, but no elevations. It looked almost as 
jough the Local Government Board were anxious to 
void the mistakes made by the Board of Agriculture 
\ their publication (@.), ‘but it is doubtful whether this 
‘as sO. 
’ In the Manual, which is the subject of this article, is 
-yariety of plans.for dwellings in blocks, pairs, and 
or single cottages. These do not appear to improve 
pon'plans previously published, except that the plan- 
ing is upon a generous scale far beyond that contem- 
jated in the publication issued by the Board of Agri- 
alture and Fisheries in November, 1914. (i.) With 
ach of these plans are suggested elevations which it 
\ regrettable should have been included in any official 
ublication. On Page 8 of the Manual it is stated 
iat “These plans are only for general 
uidance, and are not intended to hamper initiative or 
» prevent full expression being given to local customs 
rt traditions or the use of local building materials.” 
‘urther (paragraph 37) it is stated: “Good exterior 
esign in harmony with the surroundings and adapted 
) the site should be secured with well-con- 
idered variation in design, and in the treatment of 
rominent parts good appearance may be secured 
thin the limits required by due economy.” No 
eference is made to the elevations, which must there- 
ore be understood also to have been prepared for 
general guidance.” There is no indication as to the 
esigner of these elevations, and it will probably be 
afe to assume that they are compromises; the joint 
roduction of several persons, or, possibly, of a com- 
uttee. Either of these suppositions would account 
or the unsatisfactory nature of the designs whose 
tilitarianism and lack of architectural quality are 
bvious even to the inexperienced eye. Omitting all 
onsiderations of what might have been done in the 
lirection of more ample roofs, better doorways on the 
nes of the eighteenth-century models, the addition of 
_few more courses to the chimneys to form good caps 
nd of certain other features, not necessarily costly, 
vhich give interest and character to a building, it may 
'e interesting to consider how those things which 
lave been done might be so used as to produce 
aore satisfactory results. The most unpleasant 
eatures of these elevations are the  propor- 
fons and disposition of the windows. In 
most instances these are scattered over the eleva- 
ions anparently without any consideration for effect 
nd with no advantage so far as the convenience of 
he interiors is concerned. Glass lines are as near to 
he floors as 2 ft. 6 in., and the lower portions of such 
vindows are almost valueless for lighting purposes, 
mut materially increase the chilling of the rooms during 
he winter, which is a very serious inconvenience to 
he cottager who is not a miner and ‘to whom fuel is 
_consideration. Instead of the low-pitched roofs and 
ong elevations being furnished with their proper 
\ccompaniments of deep eaves and wide ranges of 
ights, the eaves are scanty and the openings narrow. 
Chere is no attempt to obtain any effect of horizontal 
ines by uniformity of heads and cills of the openings. 
Many of the elevations have window openings of three 
ieights, and the diversity of treatment of the heads, 
ogether with the varying levels of the sills, produces 
| most unpleasant “ switchback”’ effect. Again, the 
‘entre lines of openings have been ignored to such 
in extent as to produce an impression of confusion, 
ind where the windows to a floor are similar in height 
ind are central over those below, there has been no 
| 
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attempt to arrange them to form a pleasing composi- 
tion instead of placing them stiffly at equidistant 
intervals. All these matters, small in themselves, are 
most important in obtaining pleasing results, and it 
should also be remembered that good proportions and 
good disposition of window and wall spaces cost no 
more than ill-considered handling of these features. 

Another unsatisfactory feature is the meanness and 
lankness of the doorways. Even assuming that it is 
impossible to provide doorways which will redeem a 
plain building (as, for example, that illustrated on 
page 233 of this Journal for April 16), surely 2 ft. 4 in. 
1s toO Narrow space for ingress and egress for an en- 
trance doorway? Even the addition of moulded 
boards to form an architrave would increase the im- 
portance of this important feature of a house, and the 
cost would be trifling. 

On page 428 an illustration of the front elevation of 
No. 4 design i. given as it appears in the Manual, and 
a tracing from it is altered to show the effect of modi- 
fying certain features upon the lines indicated above. 
No additional features have been introduced,’ and the 
comparison may be regarded as an illustration of ow, 
which the writer maintains is often more important 
than wat. Similar comparisons might be produced 
dealing with other elevations in the Manual; indeed, 
that selected for illustration is by no means the worst. 

The subject might easily be pursued further, but 
enough has ‘been said to demonstrate the unfortunate 
nature of the light held up by the Local Government 
Board in their Manual for the guidance of those 
concerned with the provision of houses for the working 
classes. It would be futile to argue that the elevations 
were not intended for guidance. because it is stated 
that scope should be gsiven to the expression of local 
customs and traditions. That only suggests modifi- 
cation of the designs as the local conditions may 
happen to differ. The designs are issued by authority ; 
they are just as much standards as the plans which go 
with them, and they will certainly be regarded by the 
persons concerned as examples for imitation. The 
results must assuredly ‘be regrettable. The L.G.B., 
rightly or wrongly, have decided to decentralise the 
designing of the hundreds of thousands of workmen’s 
dwellings which are to be built. That means that 
many of the designs will be produced by local archi- 
tects of varying experience and ability; by surveyors 
whose experience is with practical or building detail 
rather than with designing, and by many persons who 
will, naturally, look to publications by the L.G.B. for 
inspiration and guidance. It will be a national mis- 
fortune if the elevations in the Manual are generally 
adopted. Consider how different would have been 
the effect had the L.G.B. commissioned half-a-dozen 
of our leading architects to prepare elevations from 
the plans, with a view to inspiring and elevating the 
designs to be prepared by the local authorities. There 
would, equally, have been no obligation to adopt such 
designs in their entirety, but one has only to consider 
for one moment the immense ‘difference there would 
have been between designs produced by men lke 
Blomfield, George, Lutyens, Newton, etc., and those 
contained in the Manual to realise their immensely 
greater value as influencing rightly instead of 
wrongly the persons concerned. : 

In this utilitartan age it is difficult to inspire any 
enthusiasm when the matter is only concerning “the 
look of a thing.” Yet “the look of a thing ” is really 
immensely important. I believe that up to the end 


‘of the seventeenth century, perhaps later, we were a 


musical nation.. During the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries we led Europe in things musical. To-day 
no one would venture to call us musical; yet we are 
the same stock—indeed, are the actual descendants of 
the leaders of music in Europe three hundred years 
ago. In this twentieth century it is the Huns who are 
regarded as the musical people. Why? Because, 
though the Hun is naturally not as musical as the 
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Englishman, he is brought up in an atmosphere of 
music from infancy, and of good music too. So by 
experience, practice, and training the Hun becomes 
so musical that it 1s exceptional to find one who is 
what we call “ not musical.” That is a fact as regards 
the art appealing to the ear, while that appealing to 
the eye is precisely similar. Taste, good taste, is not 
the natural gift that it is popularly supposed to. be. 
Good taste (the eye trained to discriminate rightly 
between what is good and what is bad in form or 
colour) is acquired, and acquired by much study, by 
many. comparisons, by taking great pains. One 
person may have natural abilities which he is able to 
develop further than another who has less of the gift, 
but no sound judgment can be attained without con- 
tinual intercourse with things that are good and much 
study of them. Half a million dwellings having 
elevations like those in the L.G.B. Manual will not 
assist in raising the national taste; yet some of the 
occupiers, and many others who see them, will be 
engaged in producing articles and goods in which 
good taste should form an important ingredient, par- 
ticularly if we are to compete successfully in the 
world’s marxets. Up to about a hundred years ago 
the workman had taste and appreciation of what he 
fashioned, which was based upon what had been 
handed down to him by his predecessors. Then archi- 
tecture declined, the traditions were lost and the work- 
man became mechanical. There were other reasons, not 
unconnected with the architect also, but the chief loss 
was the workman’s power of discrimination between 


nght ways and wrong ways of doing things. We lost a 
great national asset. If we build half a million dwellings 
as contemplated, that great national asset will remain 
lost so far as this opportunity is concerned. If We 
erect dwellings, simple but architectural in design, 
we shall be taking the first step towards recovering 
that great asset. The interior of a dwelling moulds 
a man’s character; the exterior will equally raise his 
standards. The contemplated buildings are dull, 
nearly as dull as many they are to replace. Some of 
the dullness is for lack of what, more of it is for lack of 
how. Many of the present generation will be satisfied 
with them because they know no better; the next 
generation will condemn them as dull and depressing. 
We have a great opportunity to accomplish a great 
thing; that opportunity is being missed, and it is a 
great Government Department which has pointed out 
the wrong way. 

If a mistake has been made (we all make mistakes, 
some of those who try hardest and accomplish most 
make the greatest mistakes), do not let a second 
mistake be made by allowing the elevations in the 
L.G.B. Manual to make mischief. Let the L.G B. 
declare they should not be taken as guides, and let 
them issue at the earliest possible moment a fresh 
set of elevations in their place, which will assist and 
insvire designers to produce designs worthy to be 
called arthitectural. If it is right cottages should 
have parlours, some of which will only be used weekly, 
surely it is no less right they should have pleasing 
elevations which are seen daily. 


Sketching in Palestine and Egypt 


By MAJOR G. BERKELEY WILLS, M.C., A.R.I.B.A. 


HE old saying, “It’s an ‘ill wind that blows 
nobody any good,” has been very true of this 
war. Its tragedies, full of such ghastly conse- 

quences and the obliteration of all hope or joy in this 
lite for so many, are too obvious to enlarge upon, but 
to the fortunate survivors, faced though they may be 
with the problem of starting life anew, it has brought 
an experience not otherwise easily gained: a broader 
outlook, a wider horizon, and a fixity of purpose of a 
new-found strength of character. 

And to some of us architects it has given the chance 
of visiting places and to examine buildings that pro- 
bably we should otherwise never have had the oppor- 
tunity of seeing. The writer, at any rate, has been 
fortunate in the theatres of war in which he has served. 
After a spell in France and Macedonia, it was a piece 
of good luck to be ordered to Egypt in the 
summer of 1917. Vistas of Cairo, the Pyramids, and 
the temples of Upper Egypt were opened out and the 
possibility of Palestine and all that lay beyond. The 
most optimistic hopes were realised, and opportunities 
were afforded for visiting all that is interesting to the 
ordinary individual; and all that is fascinating to the 
architect or archeologist, from Luxor to Baalbek. 

In the summer of 1917 Allenby was given the com- 
mand of the Egyptian Expeditionary Force. He 
found things at a standstill. On the withdrawal from 
Gallipoli a large force had been assembled in Egypt 
for the protection of the Suez Canal and the security 
of Egypt itself. This force repelled the Turco- 
German attack on the Canal, and afterwards had 
advanced across the Sinai Peninsula, capturing Rafa 
and Belah, and in 1917 entrenched along the line 
of the Wadi Ghazzi. Two attempts had been made 
on Gaza—the first, now known to have been a success, 
as the Turks had abandoned the town, and, in actual 
fact, both forces retired simultaneously ; the second 
a bad reverse. Allenby, however, created a com- 
pletely different atmosphere. The operations of the 
autumn of 1917 resulted in a break-through all along 


the line from Beersheba to the sea, and the capture of 
Jerusalem on December 8, our troops taking up a line 
about ten miles north of Jaffa and Jerusalem to the 
north end of the Dead Sea. Things were then held 
up for a time owing to the necessity of sending large 
reinforcements to France, where we were In, ae 
greatest peril, and it was not until last autumn that the 
ball was set rolling again. These operations resulted 
in the complete smash-up of the Turkish armies, the 
occupation of Haifa, Beirut, Tripoli, Homs, and 
Aleppo, and Turkey throwing up the sponge on 
October 31. ee 

The writer was then on his way from Beirut to 
Jerusalem to attend a meetin~ of the Selection Com- 
mittee of the Palestine Memorial, and it was on this 
cen S that the sketches here reproduced were 
made. an 

Jerusalem—that is Jerusalem within the walls, and 
more especially the Temple area—fulfils all expecta- 
tions. The modern town, as may be expected, is 
commonplace, if not hideous, and a-blot on the land-— 
scape, and it contains, in addition, churches and 
mussions of all creeds and of all nationalities and tastes 
in architecture. The German Mission, occupying 
perhaps one of the finest sites in the world, is reputed 
to have cost a quarter of a million pounds. It is am 
inoffensive building externally, in the modern German 
style, with rather a fine tower, but internally the Hur 
taste comes out, more especially in the very bad 
chanel, which contains mosaics of the ex-Kaiser and 
Kaiserin as saints on the wall of the apse and on the 
roof. The Russian Mission on the Mount of Olives 
is less offensive, but its tower is too thin and pencil- 
like. The Russians have reserved their worst efforts 
for their church in the Garden of Gethsemane—a blue- 
and-gilt toy. Then there are Greek missions, 
Armenian missions, Roman Catholic missions, Jewish 
missions, and even an English mission in the 
cathedral church of St. George, which, to Westerm 
eyes at any rate, 1s dignified and restful. 
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The German and Turk have left their mark on the 
ved city, but it remained for the British to cleanse 
tr streets and bring her water, and an English 
schitect is now appointed to care for her old buildings 
ad supervise her future growth. 

But. the modern town leaves the ancient city 
touched. You enter Jerusalem, within the walls 
a4 the west, by the Jaffa Gate, whose hideous 
odern clock tower of “ White City’’ architecture -is 
be removed, and immediately on the.right lies the 
(1 Crusader citadel—an admirable example of 
assive Arabian stonework. 

‘In the Temple area the chief impression and the 
we which remains afterwards is perfect quietude and 
pautiful colour. It is enclosed on the north and 
vst sides by a most picturesque medley of towers and 
jaldings, with the domes and minarets of the ancient 
vy, but lies open to the south and east, standing high 
wove the valley of the brook Kedron, with view to 
ie Mount of Olives beyond. On the. south side 
ands the Mosque of Iksa. 

The central platform on which the Dome of the 
bck is built is raised some ten feet, and is approached 
| fights of steps with open arcades at the top. The 
gneral lay-out loses somewhat by the haphazard 
janning, as the axial lines of these steps are not 
ntral with the building. This platform is stone- 
yved, and some delightful little buildings are 
souped round the north and east sides. 

The Dome of the Rock—sometimes erroneously 
dled the Mosque of Omar—is one of the great build- 
igs of the world. Detailed descriptions may be 
lund in Fergusson’s “History of Architecture” and 
(her standard works. The interior, however, is 
jarred by the sacred rock over which it is built, and 
\uich projects some feet above the floor and occupies 
rst of the space under the dome; and externally the 
isolutely plain octagon is almost too severe and 


THE DOME. OF THE ROCK, JERUSALEM. 
FROM DRAWINGS BY MAJOR G. BERKELEY WILLS, M.C., A.R.I.B.A. 


(See also the Supplementary Plates.) 
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bald, but it is saved by the beautiful tiling and marble 
lining. The contour of the dome is magnificent, 
though here the colour is at fault, as it is covered with 
lead and not copper, as one had always imagined. 

The little fountain of Sheik Kiad at the foot of the 
eastern flight of steps is a delightful example of 
Saracenic work. 

The atmosphere of Luxor is somewhat different. 
There is a sense—even after four years of war—of the 
American tourist and the vendor of picture postcards. 
Native mud houses crowd round the Temple, and on 
the side to the Nile there are railings to exclude the 
public who cannot produce ten piastres for admittance. 
The sketch here reproduced was made in one of the 
chambers at the north end of the Hypostyle Hall, look- 
ing out. towards the Nile and Thebas and the hills 
beyond. _ This northern end is supposed to have been 
built by Rameses the Great. 

The statue of Rameses is in the court. which lies 
between the Hypostyle Hall and the two colossi of 
Rameses at the southern end. The axis of this part 
of the building is set at a slight angle to that of the 
remainder, being turned so as to face towards Kamal 
away to the south. This statue is typical of the 
vigour of Egyptian sculpture, and the feeling for 
bas-relief rather than for the round. 

The central pillars shown in the sketch (see plate) 
are remarkablv fine, and much of the original 
colouring remains. A good view of the whole temple 
is obtained from the top of the pylons, which 
can easily be climbed, being in a more or less ruinous 
condition on one side. These pylons are most 
picturesque, as they stand on the edge of the flooded 
area, and a large pool has formed between them and 
the temple, the reeds and shrubs on the edge of the 
pool giving a touch of green to the scene. The famous 
Colossi can be seen about a thousand yards away 
standing up from the water. 
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SHEIK KIADS FOUNTAIN, JERUSALEM. 
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The temple of Medeenet Habi is one of the most 
complete in Egypt. It has remarkably fine pylons 
and series of courts, and here, again, an excellent 
idea of the plan and design of the building is obtained 
by walking along the top of the retaining walls to the 
courts. The pillar and stone lintel construction and 
also the method of joing the stone slabs forming the 
roof can be well studied also from this point of 
vantage. The sculpture on the walls of this temple 
and original colouring are i an extraordinary state of 
preservation. The columns and gateway shown in 
the sketch are of the Ptolemaic period. These 
columns are the only two remaining from a row which 
ran the whole breadth of the first court. The capitals 
exhibit a strong Greek feeling. and still retain some 
of their vivid original colouring. Adjacent to this 
temple is a pavilion or palace of Rameses—an almost 
unique example of Egyptian domestic architecture. 


THE @SUPPLEMENTARY@ELATES: 
The King’s Inns, Dublin. 


HIS building, of which measured drawings are 
reproduced on three of our plates, was the last 
public building designed by James Gandon. 

It seems probable that the building was begun 
about 1802, as Gandon—no longer able to endure 
the intolerable annoyance and interference to 
which he was subjected—retired about 1808, leaving 
the completion of the work to his pupil, Henry Arrol 
Baker. The building, as originally designed, did not 
include the north and south wings, which by no means 
enhance the proportion of the facade. In the detail 
Gandon for the first time yielded to the Greek 
influence, which, following the publication of Stuart 


he 


and Revett’s work, had become so strong in Englanc 
but which had not shown any effect on design j 
Ireland. The caryatid figures are said to be the wor 
of Edward Smith, those to the north doorway repr 
senting Plenty and Bacchante, and those to the sout 
Security and Law. The drawings shown are by M 
Louis F. Giron, a student of the Metropolitan Scho 
of Art, Dublin, and the Architectural Association < 
Ireland, and were awarded first prize (silver medal 
in the Irish Art Competitions in 1917. 


Egyptian Temples. 


These temples are described in the article conclude 
on this page. Here attention may be called to th 
vigour and boldness of the sketching, in which th 
effects are got with great economy of effort. Mr. Wil) 
knows what to leave out; which is said to be nine 
tenths of the art of draughtsmanship. This bold sin 
plicity 1s peculiarly appropriate to Egyptian form 
whose primitive masses and crude shapes are so sug 
gestive of the origins of architecture centuries befor 
the Greeks. by refining the art, robbed it of muc 
of its strength. 


Tablet for a Church. 


It would be superfluous to praise this beautifi 
tablet, which is exemplary of its kind, whether w 
regard the general design, with its perfect propo 
tions and the fine adjustment of detail to space, or th 
quiet beauty of the details themselves and thei 
harmonious association one with another. Moulding 
wreath, and heraldic device are exactly right in thei 
relative values; and the lettering is beyond praise— 
the italics as well as the roman following the bes 
style of the late seventeenth and early eighteent 
centuries. Note the almost insensible gradation o 
size in the roman. 


Photo: Nuthaniel Lloyd, 0.B.E.- 


NATIONAL HOUSING SUGGESTIONS: FIG. 15. 


The importance of sash bars is shown in this figure, where the disastrous effect caused by their removal is‘apparent, 
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ENTRANCE TO TEMPLE OF MEDEENET HABU, THEBES. 
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Architectural Causerie 


HATEVER it is architects are searching for, | 
like to fancy that it is really near at hand. In 
the days of my first acquaintance with build- 

ngs I used to imagine that by sketching and 
aeasuring the works of Sir Christopher Wren I should 
ye brought into touch with the innermost secrets of 
he master; to a certain extent my knowledge of his 
nethods improved, but it was not until I crossed to 
7rance that the full import and limitations of the 
@nglish manner came home to me. Since the time 
vhen the profile of every baluster in the Temple, 
svery door and every wooden cornice in the streets of 
sid London were jotted down in my books, my 
ypinions have altered; the study of buildings has 
Jeveloped into a hobby, and the days and nights prove 
‘ar too short. 
* * * * 

We are all attacking the same problems; it 1s our 
jJesire to overcome irritating difficulties and endeavour 
° produce works both tasteful and_ efficient. 
Some follow a particular master, and others have a 
predilection for historical styles, others are deter- 
nined to be original, and quickly discover their weak- 
aess. while the majority are content to dispense with 
sxpression and rely on the tenets of ‘building construc- 
‘ion. In any case, architectural evolution is the goal 
of our combined endeavours, and we must always 
conceive of it as being in some strange way close at 
hand. although, owing to our position in the picture 
plane, it is impossible to see the measuring line. 

* * * * 

From the fifteenth century onwards the Classic 
ideal has been uppermost in the minds of designers 
in every country. In view of the Classic derivations of 
Italy and France, the paper traditions of the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts of the last century, and the actual 
expressions of the Victorian School, the quest for the 
Classic ideal is evident in the constant recurrence of 
type. To my mind the Classic ideal implies order 
and tidiness. It was in the days of antiquity based 
upon order and purity, directness and clarity— 
immortal qualities attended the idylls of the Renais- 
sance in Italy and France, and the finest buildings of 
our own country are eloquent of its truths. 

* * % * 

The Americans have a larger view of derivations ; 
their ingenious designers have discovered nothing 
fresh in building other than a readjustment of old attri- 
butes to works of greatly increased scale. The student 
from Columbia who visits Italv. sketches and measures 
the same buildings, studied by Inigo Jones, and jots 
down the same mouldings measured by Nicholas 
Stone, and at a later period by Chambers and 
Cockerell. Yet he takes back to New York motifs 
for further buildings, and settles the design of future 
banks and railway stations long before the projectors 
and financiers realise their need. Modern American 
architecture consists in the main of derivations, and 
the way our cousins merge the motifs 1s admirable. 
In addition to purely Classic transpositions, they 
indulge in Anglo-Italian, they understand the grand 
manner of France, and the restrained Classicism of 
‘the Epoque Louis Seize. If they are doubtful the / 
turn to the official buildings of the Greek Period in 
America, to the making of which many Englishmen 
contributed, and for inspiration in domestic they have 
a wide choice among the models of pre-revolutionary 
days. Toatrue American, Europe is one vast antique 
ishop. America is the new house awaitine choice 

furniture. No man left a greater legacy to his 

country than Richardson, and this does not whouly 
‘apply to his experiments in the Romanesque. Apart 
/from executed buildings, he demonstrated that archi- 
/tectural sanity could only be attained ‘by a sincere and 


scholarly adherence to history. Richardson preached 
to the architects of his day that precedent is safe, and 
gives better results than architectural experiment. 
McKim, certainly the most talented of Richardson’s 
pupils, believed in the Classic ideal as firmly as his 
master revered the Romanesque. Stanford White 
was a master of Italian detail, and a recognised con- 
noisseur regarding the finest points of ornament and 
decoration. But McKim had the gift of conception, 
and could revive the Baths of Caracalla in the vein 
of the Renaissance, to express the character of a rail- 
road terminal. 
* * * *% 

_As I again turn over my old photographs of the 
Chicago Exhibition I recall famous designs prepared 
at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts in Paris from 1850 
onwards. There are the lagoons, with full-size models 
of a Viking ship and the tubby Santa Maria. Esqui- 
maux and South Sea Islanders race their canoes with 
whaleback steamers. The topee of the Red Indian 
and the windmill of the Dut: afford startling con- 
trasts. As side shows French, Spanish, Swedish, and 
English buildings abound. Yet, even at this day, 
twenty-six years after the event, I cannot feel glad 
when I look upon the match-stick framings of 
“Victoria House,” the British contribution, although 
all that remains of it is a photographic memory. 

* * * * 

The “State Buildings” of New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, North Dakota, and Massachusetts might have 
been designed by Rip Van Winkle, or by the staunch 
lawyers and doctors who once flourished in th : youth- 
ful cities of Boston and Philadelphia. It is for me 
a pleasant occupation perusing these faded 
photographs, one of instruction in a number of ways. 
Costumes have changed, the race of life has assumed 
express speed, a fresh spurt of feverish. activity occu- 
pies Chicago and every other American city since the 
days of the World’s Fair: but this fact.1s uppermost 
in my mind, the Exhibition of 1893, with its experi- 
ments in the grand style, gave the correct impetus to 
classic design in the States. 

McKim did the right thing to consult the 
“Croquis d’ Architecture ” and the early Grand Prix 
designs as sources of inspiration. A scholar with 
unique power of selection; he was able to summarise 
the architectural needs of his country, and in time to 
level up the opinions of his brother architects. The 
“Art Building” designed for the Exhibition ranks 
as.an experiment in the larger handling of the 
cosmopolitan renaissance. Its characteris a curious 
departure from the Norman Shaw types this talented 
American had built in New York. McKim was blessed 
with the restraint of his Scottish ancestry, and later 
experience taught him to pick up the threads of the 
Colonial tradition, with all-the traits.of. England of the 
eighteenth century, but he never allowed his inclina- 
tions to run in a groove. America needed a native 
tradition from him, and there was no time to be lost; 
she could not afford to wait, like Macawber, for some- 
thing to turn up. McKim knew. this; he began 
collecting motifs. He borrowed detail from Italy, com- 
positions from France, and Georgian charm from 
Boston. If he needed the correct character for a 
clubhouse he came to London+to see how Barry 
treated the Reform Club; when he required ideas for 
a railway station he turned to Blouet. In America his 
methods were considered pedantic; the’ ultimate 
object of his labours was kept back, for his main 
purpose was to sink individuality to the larger issue of 
improving taste. My own view is that McKim ranks 
among the greatest architects of the world. 
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THE. ACQUISITION OF LAND -BILL—SEGOND > NOPIGE: 


INCE my last article the Land Acquisi- 
tion Bill has passed through its Com- 
mittee stage, where it has been scrutinised 
word for word and line by line, and it is 
now printed in its amended form for the 
consideration of the House on Report. 

The discussion in the Committee stage 
was merely between two groups, one of 
which wished to widen the scope of the Bill 
and narrow the market in which value is 
to be fixed, and the other desired to narrow 
the scope of the Bill and to widen the 
market. The Government held the mean 
between these two parties, and as to-day 
is the day of middlemen, succeeded in 
piloting the Bill through a perilous sea 
without much loss or alteration to its 
form. 

The Bill has for its purpose the assess- 
ment of compensation in respect of land 
acquired compulsorily, and the first effort 
to amend it was in the direction of making 
it apply to al] land, whether acquired com- 
pulsorily or by agreement. This would 
have involved a reference in each case. 
The object of this amendment was to en- 
sure that land, wherever acquired and 
whenever acquired, should be obtained at 
a fair price. What is happening at the 
present time is, that in innumerable cases 
up and down the country grants are ‘being 
made by local authorities and landlords, 
and prices are being paid which would 
not be paid if the provisions of this Bill 
were strictly applied. Cases have been 
brought to my notice where the clerk to 
the local authority is also the solicitor to 
the vendor, and where the chairman of the 
authority is also the solicitor to the vendor, 
and it is known that in many cases local 
authorities have resisted the reference of 
the price proposed to be paid by them to 
the cheque of the Valuation Department 
of the Inland Revenue. 

On the ground that the amendment 
would prevent agreement, it was rejected, 
and in consequence there is no guarantee 
that land which is being purchased by local 
authorities, but for which the Treasury 
will have to pay, is not being made the 
subject of local deals, the balance of which 
will be against the taxpayer. 

A further attempt was made in con- 
sonance with the first amendment to refer 
all questions of compensation when 
merelv of dispute to the decision of the 
official valuer. This, too, was rejected. 

The next struggle was over the appoint- 
ment of the valuers, the Government pro- 
posing to appoint all whole-time men. or 
at least men who should not, while occupy- 
ing other official positions, engage them- 
selves or be in partnership with anyone 
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practising as an estate or land. agent, sur- 
veyor or valuer. A group, in which the 
members for Horncastle, Chelmsford, and 
East Grinstead were particularly pro- 
minent, endeavoured to secure the appoint- 
ment of what were described as ‘ part- 
time ”’ valuers, or, in other words, of men 
who would not be restricted from the 
ordinary practice of a surveyor, though it 
was suggested that the limitation of not 
being allowed to give evidence in cases of 
disputed compensation should be imposed 
on them. This proposal was started by 
the arguments that it would enable a larger 
number of men to be employed, and in 
consequence give better despatch, that 
such men would be in closer touch with 
market conditions, and the appointments 
would not be so costly. The Government, 
however, carried through the proposal, 
although they acceded to an amendment 
which compels the term for which such 
valuers are appointed to be fixed on their 
appointment, so that their position is not 
subject to determination at the pleasure of 
the Treasury. 

It was stated that the remuneration of 
the valuers is to be not more than £3,000 
a year each, and the Government evidently 
anticipate getting a sufficient number of 
suitable men for the posts. There are 
eight in all, five for England and Wales, 
two for Scotland, and one for Ireland, 
and one of the five is to be a man who not 
only has a special knowledge of valuation, 
but also of the Welsh language. The 
appointments will be made by a Reference 
Committee consisting of the holders of 
high legal offices, and the president of a 
Surveyors’ Institution, or his nominee. 
These points are all covered in Clause 1. 

Clause 2—the important clause of the 
Bill—lays down the rules for the assess- 
ment of compensation. They naturally in- 
volve questions of a very technical charac- 
ter, and it may be that these were not 
always sufficiently appreciated by the 
Committee. The clause is in five sub- 
sections. The first one strikes out the old 
allowance of 10 per cent. made for com- 
pulsory purchase, so that perhaps it may 
be said that the effect of the clause would 
be at least to reduce the cost of the land 
by Io per cent. 

The second sub-section finds the value of 
land as being the amount which, if sold 
in the open market by a willing seller, it 
might be expected to realise. Strong 
effort was made to introduce the words 
‘‘ willing buyer ’’ into this clause, but the 
effort was successfully resisted by the 
Government. Beyond feeling that the in- 


troduction of such words would have the 
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effect in some. way of enhancing the price, 
it is probable that there was no very clear 
apprehension of the reason for their inclu- 
sion, and it is not possible to give the 
reasons of the Ministers in charge of the 
Bill. Apart from that it may perhaps be 
said that the view held was, that if there 
was a “ willing buyer ”’ in the market his 
presence would be taken into account, but 
there might be cases in which the pro- 
perty would be of such a character that no 
‘“ willing buyer ’’ would actually be there, 
and the market would practically partake 
of the quality of a forced sale, whereas if 
the words ‘‘ willing buyer ’’ were inserted 
the effect might be to import a willing 
buyer into a sale under conditions where 
actually no such willing buyer could, or 
would, be present. 

The really important question of this 
Bill is the character of the market which 
it defines. It is described as an open 
market, but sub-section 3 of Clause 2 does 
introduce some limitations, and the nature 
and extent of these limitations were not, I 


believe, fully appreciated by the Com- - 


mittee. The clause reads: ‘‘ The special 
suitability or adaptability of the land for 
any purpose shall not be taken inte 
account if that purpose is a purpose to 
Which it could be applied only in pur- 
suance of statutory powers or for which 
there is any market apart from the special 
needs of a particular purpose.”’ 

The whole question is, ‘‘ What is the 
effect of this clause?”? Does it exclude 
from the market the demands for land 
made upon the Committee for purposes for 
which a Government Department or any 
local or public authority has statutory 
powers? Or does it merely exclude that 
value which is due to the removal of any 
body with statutory powers of restriction, 
local or otherwise, the existence of which 
is to prevent the property being used for 
the purposes for which the statutory 
powers are employed? If it means the 
former, then market conditions are 
radically altered by this Act. The market 
value is narrowed to that which can be 
built up on private demand alone, and in 
the nature of things must be lower than a 
market value which is built up on a de- 
mand which is both private and public in 
its composition. If the latter, all that is 
done by the Bill is that land which is 
under restriction or easement may be 
acquired at its restricted value, a very 
minor and unimportant modification of the 
existing condition. It may be that on the 
report stage this question will be fully 
illustrated ; till then we must leave it. 

The fourth sub-section is one common to 
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dousing Acts, and prevents the value of 

and being increased by its use in an un- 
awful manner. 
1 The fifth sub-section permits compensa- 

ion being paid on the basis of reinstatte- 
ment, where such reinstatement is bona 
ide intended. 

Clause 3 deals with proceedings limit- 
ag the number of witnesses on each issue 
9 one for either side. It was originally 
ontemplated not to allow the appearance 
f solicitor or counsel, but the Govern- 
nent gave way on this point, and this 
ection was struck out of the Bill; pro- 
eedings are to be in public. 
| Clause 4 deals with costs. - The old 
josition was that where a local authority 
nade an offer, if the award exceeded the 
ffer, they paid all costs; if it did not, the 
laimant bore his own costs. Under the 
vew Act, if the claimant. gets an award 
vhich is less than the offer he has refused, 
'@ pays the costs of the local authority. 
his provision was strongly opposed and a 
semand made that the local authority 
hould bear the claimant’s costs if the 
-ward was more than their offer. Although 
{| was pointed out that this would aug- 
agent the actual position under the exist- 
ag law, it was demanded it should be ex- 
ressly stated in the Bill. This concession 
vas made, though at the price of the 
Jaimant having to make a firm offer in 
irder to secure the benefit of this provi- 
ion, so that it may be that this latter state 
3 worse than the first. 

_ Clause 6 limits any appeal of law to the 
pinion of the High Court, and was up- 
eld in Committee. 

Clause 7 contains special provision as to 
he effect of this Act on existing enact- 
nents. 

Clause 8 permits reference to the Com- 
aissioners of Inland Revenue or to an 
rbitrator by agreement in place of the 
fficial valuers. 

Clause 9 modifies the Act with respect 
9 Scotland and Ireland. 

Clause 10 cites the title of the Act and 
xes its operation as from the first day of 
uly, 1919. It also defines the expression 
land” as including water and any in- 
erests in land or water and any easement 
r right in, to, or over land and water; and 
| public authority ’’ as any body or persons 
(ot trading for profit. 

Time will show whether the Act is sub- 
tance or shadow. All will depend upon 
ts interpretation, and at present sub-sec- 
fion 3 Clause 2 would appear tto give 
imple occasion for lengthy legal disputes 
ind references. 


\RCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
“AT HOME.” 


| A social but informal function took 
place at the Architectural Association, 35, 
Bedford Square, on May 30, at which 
‘nembers had the pleasure of meeting their 
President, Mr. Henry M. Fletcher, and 
Mrs. Fletcher. The event also had the 
happy effect of bringing together many 
vid friends whose activities were once 
)o0re returning to their normal channels. 
“lany well-known members were present, 
Mongst whom may be mentioned Mr. 
ohn W. Simpson, P.R.I.B.A., Mr. Ernest 
Newton, Mr. Edwin T. Hall, Mr. Curtis 
steen, and Mr. Robert Atkinson. A 
woticeable feature were the decorations, 
‘arried out, we believe, by one of the lady 
itudents, of whom there were many pre- 
ent. Although the scheme appeared to 
e€ somewhat tentative and incomplete and 
: little haphazard, it was indicative of a 
resh, unconventional, and joyous outlook, 
or which we think the lady students are 
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to a large extent responsible, and which 
has in the past been somewhat lacking. 
The A.A. Orchestra played selections 
during the evening, but, unfortunately, the 
conversation, the amount of which might 
appear to have become cumulative during 
the last four and a half years, somewhat 
weakened their effect. — 


hbase tHe OLD. COUNGIL 
AND THE NEW. 


The last election before that of which 
the results were announced last week was 
held in June, 1917. It is interesting to 
show, in parallel columns, the constitu- 


tion of the i917 and of the present 
Council : 
IgI7. IQIg. 
President. 
HENRY T. HARE J. W. SIMPSON 
Vice-Presidents. 
SIR J. J. BURNET 8. D. ADSHEAD 
W. CAVE W. CAVE 
J. A. GOTCH A. W. S. CROSS. 
P. WATERHOUSE E. G. DAWBER 
Members of Council. 
8. D. ADSHEAD R. ATKINSON 
R. ATKINSON MAJ. H. BARNES, M.P. 
T. E. COOPER SIR J. J. BURNET 
H. P. BURKE DOWNING MAX CLARKE 
G. C. HORSLEY H. P. BURKE DOWNING 
G. HUBBARD B. F. FLETCHER 
J. J. JOASS W. CURTIS GREEN 
A. KEEN G. HUBBARD 
H. V. LANCHESTER J. J. JOASS 
W. R. LETHABY H. V. LANCHESTER 
A. G. R. MACKENZIE W. R. LETHABY 
D. B. NIVEN T. G, LUCAS 
A. N. PRENTICE C. S. PEACH 
+. G. SCOTT A. -N. PRENTICE 
H. D. SEARLES-WOOD G. G. SCOTT 
F. M. SIMPSON H. D,. SEARLES-WOOD 
J. W. SIMPSON F. M. SIMPSON 
Pe 


8. WORTHINGTON P. WATERHOUSE 


Associate Members of Council. 
L. P. ABERCROMBIE L. P. ABERCROMBIE 
H. W. CUBITT H. W. CUBITT 
W. R. DAVIDGE W. R. DAVIDGE , 
L 
H 


Kk. GUTHRIE EB. 8. HALL 
. SHEPHERD J. 8. HARRISON 
L. WILKINSON D. L, SOLOMON 
WHAT IS AN ARCHITECT? 
BUBLIGC] BIGNORANCE OF —HIS 


FUNCTIONS. 


The Society of Architects feels moved to 
protest against the apparent ignorance of 
the British public upon the subject of the 
duties and functions of an architect. This 
lack of understanding is the more Jament- 
able in view of the housing problem, 
which has assumed such vast proportions, 
and a proper solution of which can only 
be attained if building owners call in 
architects to their aid. 

Architects are constantly invited, 
through the medium of the Press, to invest 
their capital, and employ their professional 
talents, in managing architectural depart- 
ments in conjunction with furnishing 
firms, decorating concerns, and the like. 
Without questioning for a moment the 
bona fides or good intentions of such firms, 
we feel bound to point out that they 
cannot expect a response from any archi- 
tect of repute—as well might an under- 
taker advertise for a doctor to join him in 
partnership and expect an offer. It may 
not be generally known that any person 
may describe him or herself as an archi- 
tect, and there is at present no means by 
which the public may distinguish auto- 
matically between the mrpfessional and the 
quack. Herein lies a danger to the public 
and a menace to the architectural profes- 
sion. The only remedy for this state of 
affairs is, the. statutory registration of 
architects, a measure of reform which the 
Society of Architects has been pressing for 
many years, and which should now receive 
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Government support in the interests of the 
public. Doctors, who build up the human 
body after a breakdown, are compelled to 
register by Act of Parliament. It is 
strictly analogous to affirm that there is a 
similar need for compulsory registration of 
architects, who are similarly engaged upon 
building up the country. Doctors, 
dentists, chemists, solicitors, and other 
useful servants of the public, have to be 
registered. It is surely time that similar 
means were taken to exclude the “quack ” 
architect. 


CO-OPERATIVE HOUSING AT 
LINCOLN. 


An announcement issued by the Local 
Government Board states: 

Among the first houses in the country 
to be built under the Government’s hous- 
ing scheme are those of a public utility 
society called “The Swanpool Garden 
Suburb, Lincoln.”” They are intended 
mainly for the use of the employees of the 
engineering firm of Messrs. Ruston and 
Hornsby, who have taken a leading part 
in the promotion of the society and have 
subscribed towards its funds £10,000 in 
loan stock. Two of its directors, Colonel 
Ruston and Mr. Sharpley, have subscribed 
a further £100,000 in loan stock between 
them. There is a management committee 
of twelve members, which includes a 
number of the workpeople who will be 
tenants of the houses. There is also a 
woman’s consultative committee to give 
advice as to housing from the woman’s 
view-point. 

The site obtained by the society com- 
prises about 350 acres, and it is proposed 
to build 2,000 houses, 

Provision has also been made in_ the 
plans for the erection of public buildings, 
schools, institutes, laundries, swimming 
baths, etc. The shops of the new village 
will be provided by the local co-operative 
society, who are taking up £10,000 in loan 
stock. 

A noteworthy feature of the scheme is 
the effort that has been made to preserve 
the existing natural amenities of the site. 
The lake from which the society takes its 
name is to be preserved with a large area 
of onen space around it. A number of 
smaller open spaces are to remain in the 
neishbourhood of the houses. 

The lighting and heating plans present 
novel features. It is proposed to employ 
waste heat and steam from the firm’s 
works, and to have a combined system of 
central heating and hot water supplv to 
serve each house. In addition, electricity 
venerated at a central station will be sup- 
plied to each house for lighting and cook- 
ine. and also to the village for different 
public purposes, such as street lighting, 
laundry power, and sewage pumping. It 
is estimated that the installation of a hot- 
water service and an electricity service 1n 
each cottage will cost £65. but as a set-off 
against this exnenditure there will be a 
savine. estimated at £54 per cottage, 
upon expenditure which would otherwise 
have been required in the provision of 
larger -chimneys, grates, coppers, etc. 
The central station and the supplv mains 
ate estimated ‘to cost an additional 

20.000 for the 3,000 houses. 

Building (as has already been announced 
in the Local Government Board’s weekly 
housing return) has already been begun in 
the case of twenty-six houses of. the new 
village fronting an existing road. \ Plans 
for more houses-are being pushed forward 
with all desnatech. 

At present the houses are being built by 
labour employed direct by the society. 


PRACTICAL HINTS ON COTTAGE PLANNING—IL. 


R. S. SCHOLEFIELD, A.M.1.C.E., Licentiate R.I.B.A. 


By 


dBase pantry or larder should be easily 

accessible for the housewife as she 
brings in food and grocery from her shop- 
ping expeditions, or when she takes it in at 
the door, and at the same time it should be 
handy for the cooking table, upon which it 
is prepared for the stove. 

The size should be ample, so that over- 
crowding of meat, groceries, bread, etc., 
shall be avoided. Nothing is more exas- 
perating than to have insufficient room to 
lay out eatables, to keep the butter from 
the soap, and the onions and milk from 
both. There is usually space enough 


under the stairs, except as regards the. 


height, but dust predominates, and light 
and ventilation are mostly indifferent. 

The pantry should be of the same height 
as the rooms from which it is. entered; 
wooden shelves should be provided at. two 
or three parts of the height, but-a shelf 
too high or too low is worse than useless, 
and is only available for the harbourage 
of things that had better be destroyed. 
The shelves in the pantry, and, indeed, 
everywhere else, should be at a. sensible 
height. Some tiers of shelves, even. for 
food storage, are so high that they cannot 
be scrubbed even when the: cleaner is 
standing on a chair. 

A stone or slate shelf is very desirable 
on which to keep food cool, such as milk, 
butter, and butcher’s meat; and there 
should be a good light and ample through 
ventilation, 

In some cottages of to-day it is neces- 
sary to keep the food in a cupboard along 
with the firewood and the coal. 

Often—perhaps usually—the kitchen or 
living-room is the principal apartment 
the house, and in this room is centred the 
entire life of the family. It contains the 
family dining-table, and is the common 
room for all. 

It should therefore be of ample size, and 
should be the most comfortable place in 
the house. Doorways leading from it, or 
to it, should be made as few as possible, 
so that the draughts shall be avoided. The 
table should be large and central, and 
should by no means be placed in a recess, 
with only one side easily accessible, espe- 
cially when the family is large. 

Some provision should be made for the 
younger children’s playthings, since 
nothing is so sordid as to have no cup- 
board or place where they can be put 
away each evening. Possibly the accom- 
modation could be provided by means of 
cupboards under a window-seat or some 
such contrivance, Other cupboards will 
be necessary for the personal belongings 
of the other members of the family; the 
bedroom is not always the best place in 
which they can be kept. The elder chil- 
dren require room for their school books, 
and the father should have his book 
shelves, and the mother a place in which 
to store her sewing, her knitting, and her 
most important china and crockery-ware 
— her household gods. 

The staircase up to the bedrooms should 
not be reached only by going through the 
kitchen, and the pantry should on no 
account open from this room; nor should 
it be necessary to pass through the living- 
room for anyone upstairs to reach the 
front door; or, if the wife happens to be 
upstairs, for her to pass through the living- 
room to get to the scullery or pantry be- 
fore she can prepare a meal, 

All the walls of workmen’s houses 
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(Concluded from No. 1274, page 409.) 


should be finished so that they can be 
scrubbed or at least washed down with 
damp cloths. The floors of the rooms 
most used should be of concrete with a 
linoleum surface. 


A parlour seems to be one of the essen- 
tial features in the workman’s house of 
the future. It seems to add to one’s self- 
respect so considerably, and it is so very 
inconvenient if a special visitor calls, such 
as the vicar of the parish, if he cannot be 
shown anywhere but into the living-room 
common to the family. It is frequently 
inconvenient for the elder children to study 
their. school homework in the common 
living-room, and sometimes the elder boys, 
or perhaps more frequently, the elder 
girls, find it necessary to see a friend téte- 
a-téte, without showing them to the 
family as a whole. Sometimes, also, the 
parents require a little room to themselves 
away from the children, to which they can 
retire to rest and read after the common 
meals are over. _ This parlour should be 
comfortable, but is more of a state room 
than is the kitchen or living-room. As 
regards fittings, perhaps the case would be 
met by a cupboard in two parts, the lower 
part with wooden doors for the best china- 
ware, and the upper part with glazed doors 
for the best books and the curios of the 
house, 

The front door should have some hood 
or cover over it, so that one can wait at the 
door or put in the key coming in, or put 
up an umbrella going out, protected from 
rain and snow. Access from this door 
should be direct to the staircase to upper 
rooms, without going through any other 
room, and the front door should not open 
direct into the living-room; but if it does, 
then there should certainly be a porch out- 
side, 

The w.c. on the ground-floor level 
should be reached under cover from the 
back door, and this is more essential if 
there is no w.c. upstairs. For sanitary 
reasons the ground-floor w.c. should have 
no communication with the house rooms, 
not even with the scullery. 

It is questionable whether doormats 
should be provided for by making a de- 
pression in the floor. The tenant may 
not have mats of a size suitable to fill the 
depressions provided, and may not wish 
to purchase new. The difficulty of the 
door passing over the mat may be met by 
raising the entrance step an inch and a 
half above the floor. 


A minimum of three bedrooms is essen- 
tial, and a fourth room would be a great 
convenience. 

Persons using the bedroom like to look 
out of the window, the sill of which 
should therefore never begin more than 
three feet above the floor, 

A fireplace is required in every bed- 
room, and care should be talxen in plan- 
ning that there is room enough, if not to 
sit comfortably around the fire, at least 
to protect the bed from fire dangers. The 
hearth should be of glazed tiles that can 
easily be cleaned with a damp cloth, and 
the fire grate and mantel should be of 
plain cast iron, or of such a design that 
it can be rapidly cleaned with a duster 
only. 

Fittings should preferably be provided in 
every case, a dressing-table with drawers, 
and a fairly large wardrobe with hooks for 
coats and women’s dresses. It is no use 
screwing in hooks without a cupboard 
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door in front of them. The hung articles 
will speedily get covered with dust, and the 
housewife may not always have suitable 
curtains to hang before them. The cup. 
boards in. the bedrooms, and, indeed 
everywhere in the house, should be lined 
with :matchboarding to obviate the damp_ 
which ‘it is so difficult otherwise to pre 
vent. 

A bedroom fixture or wardrobe, with 
front only, put in a recess without wooden 
sides and back, is always a failure as re 
gards the keeping of clothes, and mould 
and mustiness always appears even in the 
dryest of houses. The space between the 
wooden sides and back of any fixture and 
the wall should have ventilation provided, — 
perhaps by holes made in the matchboard. — 
ing itself, 

A sloped ceiling should be avoided, or, 
at least, the slope should be at such 4 
height that it will not under any circum. | 
stances strike the head of the occupant of — 
the room, or be a detriment to any piece 
of furniture that otherwise could be placed 
against the wall. 

The bath should undoubtedly be placed — 
upstairs, and it should certainly be of full — 
size. The scullery or wash-house is not 
the place for it, the valuable floor area | 
will be taken up, and the temptation to use _ 
it for secondary purposes, such as the 
‘‘ soaking ”’ of clothes, and even of wash-_ 
ing them, in it, will be too strong to. 
resist, even if it is used for no lower pur. — 
poses. Then it must be considered that — 
many members of working-class families 
will desire to have their weekly hot bath | 
just before turning into bed, and this per- 
haps, whilst others in the family will yet 
be sitting up in the living-room below. | 
Then, too, there are cases in sickness 
where the patient has to leave a bed, have 
a hot bath, and return to it, and this can-— 
not be done if the bath is placed in the 
scullery, or, in fact, anywhere downstairs, | 

Another point of importance is that it — 
is necessary to ‘‘ air”? the clothes after — 
they are washed and before they are put — 
on, and for this purpose a cupboard with 
open lath shelves over a hot cylinder is 
regarded as being quite a necessity. Hot 
water will be required for both the bath — 
and the wash-basin, otherwise it will have — 
to be carried up by hand at consideranle 
inconvenience, since it will have to be 
heated downstairs. 


4 
j 
It would be a blessing if water pipes | 
4 


could be made so that they cannot freeze, 
but the covering of them by boxing and 
wrapping is not always a success, and 
whenever a burst does happen to an en- 


cased water pipe, the last state of that . 
pipe is worse than the first. There are 
many instances, however, say, when @s- | 
posed in a ‘‘ false roof,’ where such wrap: 
ping should always be done, 2 || 

It is certainly a moot point whether / 
there should be a w.c. upstairs in a | 
working-class house, where possibly the 
attention to its cleanliness, flushing, and | 
ventilation would not be given as would be 
the case in a better-class residence. But 
it should not be forgotten that there are 
chamber receptacles to be emptied and 
cleansed every day in every bedroom, and 
that it is often inconvenient to carry these — 
downstairs out to the w.c. at the back — 
of the house. This seems to point to the 
need for some arrangement for emptying 


and cleaning them on the upper floor. 
A wash-hand basin in the bathroom is 


te a necessity. The wife and mother 
; quite enough to do without emptying, 
ansing, and refilling a wash basin and 
rin each bedroom ; and also the chance 
breakages of valuable earthenware, 
vecially: where there are young children, 
considerable. One wash-hand basin 
ed in the bathroom, with hot and cold 
iter laid on, will be quite sufficient for 
io, three, or four bedrooms, for members 
} the same family. 
Some kind of a box or lumber room 
istairs is essential, unless the bedrooms 
l} to be littered with boxes and other im- 
Hlimenta, 


—_— 


4E RAND BUILDERS’ STRIKE 


\While the ballot of the South African 
ljustrial Federation on the question of a 
inpathetic strike was in progress, the 
ind builders’ strike was settled on 
turday, April 26, after twelve weeks, by 
> men accepting the final offer of the 
fister Builders’ Association of 3s. 33d. 
ic hour for a forty-four hour week. The 
tlement is practically that recommended 
March 18 by the South African Indus- 
al Federation. The offer had been at 
» disposal of the men for three weeks, 
d had then been met by a counter pro- 
sal for 3s. 4d. in place of the 3s. 5d. 
ginally demanded by the men. The 
thlement is a temporary one pending any 
neral agreement arrived at as a result 
the national movement that is being 
ymoted by the Federation. The rate is 
aranteed until the end of 1919, and is 
aject, as before, to three months’ notice. 
is regarded as uncertain whether the 


deration would have supported the 
ilders by a sympathtic strike. The 
deration represents 30,000 workers. 
llowing the builders’ agreement, the 


inters will receive 3s. an hour, with a 
vision against victimisation. 
The resumption of work finds the men 
th plenty to do, with hundreds: of 
uses requiring to be built, some factories 
juiring completion, and a number of 
ildings, such. as the Orpheum and Bijou 
weatres in Johannesburg, left in a half- 
ished state. 
The net result of the strike is the estab- 
hment of a forty-four hour week at a 
st of a reduction of wages from 4£7 Ios. 
£7.49. tod.’ The rate of pay was 
13d. before the strike. 


What the Strike Cost. 

iThe strike is estimated to have resulted 
a financial loss to employers and em- 
yyees of £240,000. The wages of the 
s00 men on strike would have amounted 
| #£207;300.  Deducting : strike pay, 
hounting to £33,600, the net loss to the 
brkmen is put at £163,700. The em- 
pyers’ loss is calculated to have been 
out one-third of that of the men. The 
yployers affected number, large and 
jiall, three hundred, and, placing their 
erage individual profits at £15 weekly, 
2 loss borne by them is estimated at 
(4,000. Of the men’s strike pay nearly 
0,000 was found by the Mine Workers’ 
tion by levies. 

While,the strike was in progress the 
ansvaal master builders published a 
itement urging that the whole onus for 
2 “ unnecessary ”’ strike lay first on the 
rike Committee chairman, Mr. H. H. 
uttleworth, in preventing the dispute 
mM going to arbitration, and upon those 
iders of the men who failed to recognise 
at the master builders—having granted 
1e-tenths of the men’s demands—were 
animous that their limit had been 
ached, and who deceived the rank and 
i> to the contrary. 
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COMING EVENTS. 


FRIDAY, JUNE -13. 


JUNE 11, 


Architects’ and Surveyors’ Assistants’ 
Professional Union. Public meeting at 
Caxton Hall. Speaker, Mr. Kennedy 


Jones, M.P. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 14. 

Closing day of the “ Daily Express”’ and 
“Sunday Express ” Model Homes Exhibi- 
tion, Central Hall, Westminster, S.W:7. 
Open from ro to g daily. 


MONDAY, JUNE 16. 

R.I.B.A., 9, Conduit Street, W.—Paper 
by Edward Warren, F.R.I.B.A., major, 
Serbian Army, on “An Architect’s War 
Experiences in France and the Balkans.” 

WEDNESDAY, JUNE 209. 

R.1.B.A., 9, Conduit Street, W.—First 
meeting of the ‘‘ Building Industries Con- 
sultative Board.” 3.30 p.m. 


PORTRAIT BUST OF LIEUT. 
ROLAND BERRILL. 


Lieutenant Roland Berrill was a brother 
officer in the R.F.A. with Mr. Percy G. 
Bentham, the sculptor, who modelled this 
portrait bust whilst in camp, and the work 
is now in bronze. Mr. Berrill’s poems, 
‘‘ Inspiration of Armageddon,’’ published 
last January, would be a sufficient justifi- 
cation of the bust, even if the physical 
claim were less clear. ‘ 


6.30 p.m. 


ROLAND 


IN BRONZE OF. LIEUT. 
BERRILL, LATE R.F.A. 
PERCY G. BENTHAM, SCULPTOR. 


BUST 
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LEGAL, 


Builder's Claim—Judgment by Default. 
Hunt and Son v. Oliphant. 

May 27. Before Mr. Verey 

The plaintiffs in this case were builders, 
the defendant being a manufacturer of 
parts of aeroplanes and boxes for the 
Government, and the claim was for £161 
5s. 3d. for repairs done at 8, Collier Street, 
Pentonville, where defendant carried on 
his business. 

When the case was called for hearing, a 
solicitor representing the defendant stated 
that he was unable to get any instructions 


C fficial Referee’s Court. 


from his client, who was in. a nursing 
home at Hove, but he had received a 


medical certificate saying that defendant 
was suffering from a nervous breakdown. 
Under the circumstances he thought the 
Court might possibly grant another 
adjournment. 

Counsel for the plaintiffs pointed out 
that the case had already stood adjourned 
for a week at defendant’s request, but he 
(defendant) had not communicated with 
plaintiffs since they had sent him their 
account. The Master had only given him 
permission to defend upon payment of 475. 

The Referee declined to grant a further 
adjournment, remarking that the case 
would be heard as an undefended action. 

Mr: James C. Hunt and Mr. Chas. Iver 
Hunt, both directors of the plaintiff 
company, were called, and from their 
evidence it appeared that in August last 
they were asked to do the repairs, but 
owing to the condition of. the trade at the 
time they declined to give an estimate, as 
prices of materials and labour were alter- 
ing every day. The prime cost of the 
work was £141 I9s., and the charge 
against the defendant was £161 5s. 3d. 

Mr. Richard Hood, of the firm of Hood 
Brothers, quantity surveyors and builders, 
gave evidence as to the reasonableness of 
plaintiffs’ charges, and said he was satis- 
fied that the time and materials were pro- 
perly exercised and used, 

The Official Referee gave judgment for 
the plaintiffs for £86 5s. 3d., the unpaid 
balance, with costs on the High Court’s 
scale. 


PRINCIPLES OF URBAN. TRAFFIC.* 

The study of the traffic problem, the 
acuteness of which is now becoming unl- 
versally recognised, must be combined 
with that of town planning, with which it is 
so intimately related: indeed, progress in 
the latter may to a large extent be judged 
by the success achieved in the solu- 
tion of the former. That this fact is 
being recognised, the timely appearance 
of “The Principles of Urban Traffic” is 
an eloquent testimony. The author of this 
book, who was, we learn from a short pre- 
face, killed in action, has succeeded in 
making his subject extremely interesting, 
treating it in a common-sense, straight- 
forward manner. In addition, he makes 
several valuable suggestions, many of 
which are illustrated in the course of his 
careful analysis. Another marked, quality 
is that of impartiality between the claims 
of the pedestrian and the motorist, whose 
interests, at least to themselves, appear so 
hostile. He realises, for example, that a 
reduction in speed’ limit is in itself no 
panacea for the traffic evil, but would re- 
sult surely in a loss of “road efficiency.” 
The book, indeed, is full of observations 
and ‘suggestions that the intending town 
planner might profitably ponder. 


H. J. B. 


* ‘(The Principles of Urban Traffic.” By H. W. 
D. Stone. (London: Crosby Lockwood and Son) 
Price 3s. 6d. net. 
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438 . THE 


OFFICE OF WORKS AND 
INDUSTRIAL COUNCILS, 


A conference was held at the Office of 
Works on June 3 to make preliminary 
arrangements for the setting up of a de- 
partmental joint council for the industrial 
establishments of the Office of Works. 

A committee of representatives of 
Government Departments and elected re- 
presentatives of the trade unions having 
members in Government industrial estab- 
lishments have already drafted schemes 
for departmental joint councils,.and the 
object of the conference was to adapt the 
schemes to the particular needs of the 
Office of Works. Representatives of-trade 
unions having members employed by. the 
Office of Works were present, together 
with officials of the department and of the 
Treasury and Ministry of Labour. 

Sir Alfred Mond, First Commissioner 
of Works, in taking the chair, expressed 
his satisfaction that the arrangements 
which the Government had been making 
for the establishment of Whitley Councils 
in Government industrial establishments 
had so far progressed that it was possible 


to make an early commencement.- The ° 


Office of Works was the first department, 
he stated, in which such a meeting, had 
been held, and he stated that every effort 
would be made by him and by his staff to 
assist in ‘the formulation . of a’ sound 
scheme, and asked the trade unions .to 
render their assistance. 

Mr. Bertram Wilson, of the Ministry of 
Labour, outlined the scheme, laying em- 
phasis on the fact that it was only inthe 
nature of a suggestion, and thatt it rested 
with the Office of Works in. consultation 
with the trade unions to make whatever 
alterations were necessary. 

After discussion, a resolution was carried 
appointing a committee of six trade union 
representatives to decide what . unions 


should be represented on the departmental 
joint council, and subsequently to - col- 
laborate with representatives of the Office 
of Works to adapc the scheme to meet the 
requirements of the department. 


COMPETITIONS. 


fune 16.—Beverley: War Memorial.. 

The War Memorial Committee invite 
designs in competition for a war memorial, 
to be erected at a cost not exceeding 
43,000. A professional assessor has ‘been 
appointed to advise the committee. © Fur- 
ther particulars of Mr. Lockwood Huntley, 
the Public Library, Beverley, to whom de- 
signs are to be delivered by June 16, 1919. 


No Date.—Baildon :. Housing. 

Baildon Urban District Council - invite 
applications from architects willing to 
submit competitive plans for a housing 
scheme to provide about a hundred houses 
on ten acres of land. Competition under 
the rules of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. Names to Mr. J. Bentley, 
Clerk to the Urban District Council, 
Baildon, Yorkshire. 


ENQUIRY ANSWERED. 


Law as to Party Walls. 

FREDERICK J. MERCER writes: “I shall 
be much obliged if you can give me any 
information, with names of books, dealing 
with the law as to party walls; also results 
of law cases on party wall actions. ’ 

—‘‘ Specification No. 4,” page 73, pub- 
lished at the office of this paper, gives de- 
tails of the Metropolitan Building Acts, 
which really constitute all the statute law 
upon this subject. Parry and Jones’ ‘‘ Law 
of Easements,’’ published by the ‘‘ Estates 
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Gazette,”’ is a good book, though it only 
touches on party walls incidentally, and 
the “Estates Gazette ” annual “Digest 
of Cases’ gives details of any interesting 
actions during the year. I am not aware 


.of any book specially dealing with party 


walls, but if access is possible to the “ Sur- 
veyor’s Institution’ Transactions,” I 
strongly advise the’ enquirer to study Mr. 
Pilditch’s exhaustive paper in Volume 32 
(1900).. It is the best and most practical 
monograph upon the subject of which I 
have any knowledge. Be ae 

[Messrs. Batsford, 94, High Holborn, 
publish an annotated edition of the Build- 
ing Acts. ] ies ’ 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Wind Pressure on Columns. 


Sirs,—Two well-known text books on 
reinforced-concrete differ in their work- 
ing of the wind pressure on columns 
supporting tanks, and I shall be very glad 
if you will kindly insert them for your 
good readers’ opinions, . It doesn’t appear 
to the writer that either is correct. The 
following tables show the maximum and 
minimum loads on the column. A and B 
are by the two authors mentioned, and C 
shows the writer’s results. 


r. = Radius. 

W= Weight of tank, filling, circular 
beams and 1 column. . 

M = Binding moment of the wind act- 
ing on the tank with a lever 
arm from centre of gravity of 
the vertical section passing 
through the centre of bin and 
the bottom’ of the column. 

N = Number of columns. 


) 


Number of Minimum 
columns. load. load. 


4\ 24/24] 2 
+ + + 
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[Readers who think of responding to this 
invitation should be very brief, as we are 
indisposed to load our columns with empi- 
rical_ calculations and formulz.—Eps. 
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ARCHITECTURE AS A PROFESSIC 
FOR WOMEN. 


One would imagine, says a writer in ¢ 
“ Daily News,” that domestic architect 
would Le a career that would offer sc 
and possibilities to women—and 
though architecture as a profession 
been open to women for many years p 
but few have availed themselves of it 
fact, up to the present only two won 

_ have actually qualified as members of ¢h 
Royal Institute of British Architects—th 
Alma Mater of the profession. It is likely 
however, that in the near future this nu 
ber will be increased, as there are sev 
girls now studying to take the exam 
tions of the Institute. 

The Architectural Association, Bedford 
Square, and University College, Gower 
Street, are two of the recognised schools 
of architecture. At the former there 
at present 180 full-time pupils, of wh 
twenty are women, and it is run more 

_ less on the. “ Beaux-Arts”? system, w 
means that there is little restriction so ] 
as the work is done, and therefore it r 

i the individual student to 


Very special qualifications are nee 
by the would-be architect. She must, 
and foremost, be artistic; she must h 
a certain knowledge of mathematics | 
of engineering, a business instinct 
logical outlook on things generally, g 
reasoning power, and tact and imaging | 
tion! ‘ 

There is no doubt, the writer conclud 
that architecture is a profession in wh 
men and women should work particula 
well together, and it is safe to proph 
that there will be, in the future, firms 
architects in which the partners will 
men and women. 


TRADE AND CRAFT. 


Indirect Lighting in the Model Home. 
In discussing the model home m 
people are apt to ignore the very imp 
tant question of artificial lighting. — 
position of cupboards, windows and sin 
and the provision of sanitary dustbins 
matters which always figure in, 
usually dominate, such discussions, but thi 
subject of illumination is rarely ¢ 
sidered, or only. to the extent of sayi 
“Of course, it must be electric light.” T 
details of the installation are often | 
until the house is completely built, inst 
of. being incorporated in the origi 
architectural scheme. And yet, of all th 
single factors which go to the making 0 
_ the complete home, the factor of artifp 
illumination can, if properly arran 
contribute as much in the way of con ; 
and beauty as any other. And) it is claimed | 
that the B.T.H. “Eye-Rest ” system of i 
direct lighting with Mazda Lam 
possesses these characteristics in a hi 
degree. a 
B.T.H. “Eye-Rest”: lighting am 
further claimed, provides a restful 
agreeable illumination without the g 
and eye-discomfort, which are insep 
able from ordinary methods of 1 
_ing with exposed lamps. Essentially 
fitting consists of an opaque bo 
metal or plaster containing one or 
_ X-Ray mirror reflectors, according to t 
number of Mazda lamps used. The lig 
is thus thrown on to the ceiling, whence 
is reflected downwards in a geé 
unifonm radiance. The lamps, of co 
are not visible from the floor. 
Obyiously, such a system as this, by 
viding an illumination which, in regara 


uniformity and glarelessness, is 
able to diffused sunlight, is vastly more 
comfortable and hygienic than some of the 
|} older methods be _queathed to us by a gas- 
}using generation. It is not claimed that 
the B Y.H. “Eye-Rest ” system will meet 
fevery lighting re quirement of the model 


home but th: it it is a very effective system 
} for any room in which a uniform, general 
illumination is desired. 
secondary 


The ceiling (which 


forms the reflector) should, of 


eS 


a 
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}course, be white, and the walls, if possible, 
jlight in colour, for the attainment of the 
} best results from indirect lighting. 

| Another B.T.H. system is known as 
jsemi-indirect lighting. The fitting for 
jthis system consists of a semi-transparent 
jbowl containing one or more Mazda 
lamps (made of alabaster, opalescent 
glass, etc.), which reflects most of the light 
jup on to the ceiling, but allows a certain 
}proportion to come through in the form of 
‘direct illumination. 

Model homes require model : lighting, 
}and now is the time for those concerned in 
ithe design and erection of the necessary 
jhundreds of thousands of new houses to 
investigate the impor tant question of 
artificial illumination so that the lighting 
installation may be a harmonious part of 
ithe original architectural scheme and not 
ja tardy excrescence. The British Thom- 
json-Houston Company’s illuminating 
engineers at Rugby and 77, Upper 
| Thames Street, ie dort E.C.4, are ready 
}tO assist in the design of lighting installa- 
jtions for private houses of every descrip- 
ition. 
| 
. The “ Larder-Pantry.”’ 

» Mr. William Gibson, of Vine Cottage, 
}East Harting, Sussex, is showing at the 
Model Homes Exhibition, Central Hall, 
}Westminster, Stand No. 55, a singularly 
yneat, compact, and convenient “ larder- 
Ipantry.” It is in all respects a vast im- 
iprovement on the common _ kitchen 
dresser, which by comparison is primitive 
}to =barbarousness. Whereas the old- 
ned dresser is guiltless of design, the 


ilarder-pantry has been most carefully 
planned, every detail being thought out 
with insight and foresight. Pigeon-holes, 
shelves, and the like receptacles are so 
varied in size and position as to provide 
within easy reach a place for every item 
likely to be required in the kitchen; the 
Isubstances—foodstuffs, condiments, and 
ithe like—that are most frequently wanted 
being nearest to hand. The larder-pantry 
is provided with a boarded back and fold- 
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ing doors, and can be easily moved to any 
position in whi I it may be required. It 
is of such neat appearance, and offers such 
perfect facilities for tidiness, that it is a 
distinct acquisition to the amenities of 
home—including the contentment and 
good temper that spring from an orderly 
mind having a harmonious environment. 


NATIONAL POWER SCHEME 
COST TO FHE: STATE. 

A memorandum issued on June 4 by the 
Home Office :gives details of the estimated 
cost to the State of the national power 
scheme to be established under the Elec- 
tricity Supply Bill. As regards revenue 
expenditure, it is explained that the whole 
of the expenses in connection with admin- 
istration will ultimately be borne by the 
District Electricity Boards, amongst whom 
the expenses will be apportioned. During 
the first five years the expenses will be 
paid out of moneys provided by Parlia- 
ment, but such moneys are to be treated 
as advances from the Treasury and are to 
be repaid with interest. It is difficult 
accurately to forecast this annual expendi- 
ture, but the salaries, office, and travelling 
expenses of the Electricity Commissioners, 
their inspectors, assistants, and _ staff, 
should not exceed £35,000 per annum. 
Under Clause 3 the Commissioners may 
undertake necessary experiments for the 
improvement of the methods of electricity 
supply, and it is thought that the expendi- 
ture on this account will not exceed 
£10,000 a year. This’ money will be 
recovered from the ifidustry in the same 
way, and there will be no permanent 
charge upon the State. 

As to capital expenditure, powers are 
taken to expend on urgent works a sum 
not exceeding £20,000,000. This money 
is also an advance from the Treasury, and 
will be repaid with interest by the Elec- 
tricity Boards for the districts concerned 
when established. It is anticipated that 
this expenditure will be spread over a 
period of five years from the passing of the 
Act, as under: 


USC AO) mgcoschogadseds or £1,000,000 
TQOZO-2ZI secretes eseeceeee 3,000,000 
IQ2ZI-22  .seseveeseceeeess 73500,000 
TQ22-23 0c eeeeee ete eeeneee 5,000,000 
TQ23-24 eevee eee eeeseee 35,500,000 
This estimate is ‘based on the known 


urgent requirements for new generating 
stations and plant, and is spread over the 
time necessary to cover the constructional 
period. It also covers the necessary trans- 
mission and inter-connecting cables and 
lines, having regard to the annual output 
from, and capacity, of British cable 
makers’ works. 

Under the Bill the Treasury are em- 
powered to guarantee the interest, on such 
terms as they think fit, on stock not exceed- 
ing £25,000,000, to be issued by the Elec- 
tricity Commissioners for the purpose of 
loans to District Electricity Boards or 
authorised undertakers where it appears 
that money necessary for the purposes of 
the undertakings cannot be otherwise 
raised on reasonable terms. It is impos- 
sible to say in what cases (if any) it will be 
necessary to call upon this guarantee. The 
whole scheme is based ee the anticipa- 
tion that the industry shall be self-support- 
ing, and it is not expected that the guar- 
antee will, in fact, involve the Treasury in 
any pay ment, but the provision is reganded 
as necessary, if only for the purpose of 
facilitating the issue of such stock as may 
be found to be required. 
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HOUSING SCHEMES IN PROGRESS. 

The following reply was given on thé 
2nd inst. by the President of the Local 
Government Board to a question asked by 
Captain Ormsby-Gore in the House of 
Commons: “TIT am not in a position to-day 
to give my hon. friend complete informa 
tron, but I understand that work is in pro- 
gress in some cases on the houses, in some 
cases only, as yet, on the streets and 
sewers, on schemes promoted by local 
authorities at Sheffield, Bolton-upon- 
Bourne, Birmingham, Wells-next-the-Sea, 


Bristol, Great Yarmouth, Ipswich, Nor- 
wich, Wakefield, Bilston, Evesham, Wol- 


verhampton. 

“Tt is anticipated that work will begin 
within a few days on other schemes at 
Wakefield, Cambridge, Swansea, Hawar- 
den, Bury, Guildford, Chesterfield, White- 
haven, Egremont, Northwood- Ruislip. 

“In the case of public utility society 
schemes, work is in progress at Askern 
Coal and Iron Company, Bullcroft Vil- 
lages, Aberconway Garden Villages, 
Braintree Co-operative Homes, Ltd., Swan- 
pool (Lincoln), Jordan’s Village (Bucks), 
Al pingdon- Pavlova Leather . Company, 


Redcar-Dorman Long and Company, Old- 
bury-Moat Estate, Limited, Tredegar 


Iron Company 
“In other cases we understand that a 
start will be made after Whitsuntide.” 


WEEKLY HOUSING RETURN: 
OUTER LONDON SCHEMES. 


New housing schemes submitted to the 
Local Government Board during the week 
ended May 31 numbered 50 per cent. more 
than in any previous week. Three hun- 

dred schemes in all were submitted. Of 
these 293 are promoted by local authori- 
ties, and seven by public utility societies. 
In 267 of the schemes the area is stated, 
and amounts to 2,139 acres. The total 
numiber of schemes submitted to the board 
is now over 1,900, representing, roughly, 
25,000 acres. At an average of ten 
houses to the acre, the schemes provide for 
a quarter of a million houses. 


Conspicuous among the schemes sub- 
mitted during the week are those from 


local authorities in outer London. The 
3exley Heath Council’s schemes cover 220 
acres, which would give room for nearly 
2,500 houses. A sc heme from Merton and 
Morden covers 108 acres, representing 
about 1,000 houses. Other schemes from 
the home counties are promoted by the 
Amersham (56 acres), Hanwell (40% acres), 
Surbiton, Ilford), ee Marlow Councils. 

Local authorities’ schemes dealt with 
during the week were as follows: 


Building Sites. 

Schemes Submitted.—293. 

Schemes Approved.—During the week 
sixty schemes, representing 761 acres, were 
approved by the Board. Five hundred 
and forty- four schemes in all have been 
approved, representing nearly 9,000 acres. 


Lay-outs. | 
Submitted. — Fifteen 
submitted by twelve 


lay-out 
local 


Schemes 
schemes were 
authorities. 

Schemes Approved.—Seventeen schemes 
were approved during the week. 


House Plans. 
Schemes Submitted.—-Seven schemes, 
representing 355 houses, were submitted 


during the week. 

Schemes Approved.—Ten schemes, - Te- 
presenting 662 houses, were submitted by 
nine Jocal authorities. 
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THE WEEK’S NEWS FROM FAR AND. NEAR. 


The Retirement of Mr. Riley. 

Mr. Riley, L.C.C. architect, will retire 
in October, and the County Council pro- 
poses to invite applications for the vacancy 
at a salary of £2,000 a year. 

Military Honours (from RJI.B.A. List). 

Carnelley, Captain Herbert, M.C., R.E. 
(Associate). Awarded the Military Cross 
October, 1918. 

Scott, Theodore Gilbert, 2nd . Lieut., 
Norfolk Regiment. Awarded the Military 
Cross (“ London Gazette,’’ July 26, 1918). 

The Emptre Theatre. 

At the annual meeting of the Empire 
Palace, Ltd., Mr. Frederick Hurdle, the 
chairman, announced that the plans for 
the rebuilding of the theatre are now 
before the L.C.C., andi the directors hope 
to begin operations very shortly. 

Concrete Cottages at Luton. 

Luton Rural District Council have 
accepted a tender for the -erection of 
twenty-four concrete cottages, with con- 
crete staircases and composite floors, at 
£350 each, as against £540 each for brick- 
work dwelllings, 

Resumption of Practice. 

Messrs. Woodhouse and Howard (Mr. 
Ernest Woodhouse, F.R:I.B.A., and Mr. 
Percy Howard, A.R.I.B.A.), architects, 
88, Mosley Street (telephone, © Central 
4742),. Manchester, announce that they 
have now resumed practice, Mr. Howard 
having been demobilised. 

Epsom’s War Memorial. 

Epsom’s war memorial, a cross, is to 
be erected in the wide portion of High 
Street, and Sir Aston Webb, P.R.A., will 
be invited to nominate three architects, 
from whom a selection will be made to 
design the work. 


Architectural Appointment. 

Mr. Robert Pierce has been appointed 
architect of the Gwyrfai Rural Council at 
a salary of £500. Mr. Pierce, who belongs 
to Llanfair P.G., Anglesey, is now em- 
ployed as chief assistant to Mr. John W. 
Simpson, president-elect of the R.I.B.A. 

Cost of New Houses at Bath. 

About £1,250 per pair of houses will be 
the cost of the first instalment of the Bath 
housing scheme in the Dolemeads. The 
Local Government Board has been asked 
to sanction the scheme, subject to the 
adaptation of the plans to permit the use 
of Bath stone, 


Architect’s Housing Appointment. 

The Housing Committee of the New- 
castle Corporation have recently appointed 
Mr. R. G. Roberts, of the City Architect’s 
Department, Sheffield, architect in connec- 
tion with the projected housing scheme. on 
the Corporation’s- Walker Estate, at a 
salary of £500 per annum. 


Islington’s War Memorial. 

The Borough of — Islington’s War 
Memorial will be an extension of the Great 
Northern Central Hospital, Islington, 
which will include a Memorial Entrance 
Hall, four wards, out-patients’ . depart- 
ment, and nurses’ home, at an estimated 
cost of £100,000. Plans will be obtained 
by competition, and Sir Aston Webb, 
F.R.IB.A., President of the Royal 
Academy, will act as assessor. 


Rising Dampness Under Floors. 
The Na'tional Housing Council advise 
that an impervious layer should be placed 
under all floors to save the health of the 
inhabitants. A perfectly moisture proof 


covering is obtained at a minimum of cost 
by rendering or floating a 1-in. ‘water- 
proofed cement mortar over a concrete 
which may be mixed as weak as 6.3.1. 
The Pudloed coating should be coved 
where it meets the walls to prevent the 
access through the joints of both vapours 
and vermin. 

Prime Minister’s Building Tour. 

On his return from Paris Mr. Lloyd 
George proposes to make a tour among 
the local authorities of this country ‘to 
urge upon them the greatest possible expe- 
dition in carrying out their building and 
improvement schemes, This statement 
was made by Sir Robert Horne to a Scot- 
tish deputation which waited on him on 
June 2 to discuss the housing problem. 
Mr. Bonar Law, he added, would this 
week meet representatives of local autho- 
rities from all over England to urge upon 
them the importance of the subject. 


Wallasey Housing Scheme. 

The initial scheme for the provision’ of 
210 workmen’s dwellings on the Poulton 
Road and Mill Lane site stipulates for ten 
different kinds of selfscon'tained houses and 
two sets of flats, each dwelling having a 
bathroom. The rents are to range from 
7s. 6d. to 17s. 6d. per week, and the total 
outlay is put at close upon £150,000. The 
Council have met in committee to consider 
the scheme of the Works Committee and 
the financial proposals, which include the 
making up of the balance between rent 
and cost from a penny rate plus a Govern- 
men grant. 

‘“ Woodcrete’’ Building Material. 

Messrs. Bateman and Curtis Limited 
Partnership, has been acquired by the 
Pilot (Patent) Building Materials, Ltd., 
and will for the present carry on business 
at same address, 102, Victoria Street, 
S.W.1. (Telephone: Victoria 1518, also 
works at Hyde Lane, Battersea, S.W.11. 
Telephone: Battersea 2052.) The Wood- 
crete building material is a substitute for 
wood and metals, and is, we are informed, 
in great demand for the various housing 
schemes. . Already first floors and ground 
floors are in course of construction on 
Government housing schemes. 

The Rebuilding of Salonika. 

The plans of this scheme which have been 
finally prepared by Mr. Thomas H. Maw- 
son, of London, include extensive improve- 
ments of the docks, water supply, and 
drainage works, two railway stations con- 
nected by an underground line, a tramway 
system, and at least 100 miles of new 
streets, with law courts, schools, theatres, 
and other public buildings. Careful 
attention is being paid to the architectural 
aspects of the new city, and every feature 
of historical and archeological interest is 
woven into the scheme, which: will: entail 
an expenditure of at least £20,000,000, 
Birmingham Town-planning Committee. 

The Town-planning Committee of the 
Birmingham City Council recently con- 
sidered the report which has been prepared 
for submission to the Council. The Chair- 
man (Councillor Siward James) stated that 
it was intended to announce the name of 
the winning architect in the competition 
for the lay-out of Pine Apple Farm, and 
also to submit for approval a scheme for the 


provison of ninety-five more houses. The ° 


Committee will also bring forward the 
town plan for the northern area of the 
city, and will ask permission to’ purchase 
more land at. Northfield, chiefly for play- 
ing fields, but also: for building purposes. 


Model Cottage Exhibition in [reland. 

The Model Cottage and Home Craft 
Exhibition, which was opened in Dublin on 
Whit Monday by Sir Henry McLaughlin, 
has been organised to arouse further 
public interest in housing the workers of 


Ireland, particularly among the workers | 


themselves, who through long ages have 
become used to a very bad standiard in 
houses, 


Town-planning Commissioners. 


In the House of Commons last week, 
Major Astor stated that the salaries 
of Commissioners appointed under the 
Housing and Town Planning Bill was at’ 
the rate of £1,000 a year, and the appoint- 
ments were temporary. The Commis= 
sioners, of whom four had served overseas, 
were required to devote whole time to the 
duties of the office. Up to the present 
three deputy Commissioners had been ap- 
pointed. An architect, a surveyor, and an 
inspector had been appointed to each Com- 
missioner’s office, and a secretary had been 
appointed in each district, with a small 
clerical staff, generally consisting of three 
clerks. 


Hampton Court Gardens Committee. 

Sir A. Mond informed Sir P. Pilditch, in 
the House of Commons, on June 4, that 
ihe names of the members of the com- 
mittee which he had appointed to consider 
the alterations to Hampton Court Palace 
Gardens were as follows: Sir Aston Webb, 
President of the Royal Academy; Colonel 
F. R. S. Balfour, nominated by the Royal 
Horticultural Society; Mr. W. Watson, 
Curator of Kew Gardens, nominatted by 
the Director; Mr. Robert Wallace, land- 
scape gardener; Miss Willmott, gold 
medallist of the Royal 
Society; Mr. Ernest Law, the historian of 
Hampton Court. 
Royal Academy, who, Sir Alfred Mond 
said, was a distinguished architect, had 
consented to act as chairman of the com- 
mittee. Another well-known architect and 
landscape . gardener had been asked to 
serve, but his reply had not yet been re- 
ceived. . The terms of reference would be: 
1. Whether any suggested alterations 10 
the Hampton Court Gardens were de- 
sirable, 2. If so, what changes the com- 
mittee would recommend for consideration. 


Concrete In and About the Home. 

A material which is rarely thought of in_ 
connection with the home except, perhaps, 
for the building of the house itself, is con- 
crete, and yet, when one comes to con- 
sider the wide field which concrete now 
covers, it is surprising in how many ways 
this product may be employed in and about — 
the home. The non-conducting properties 
of concrete render it admirable for food- 
lockers and meat safes. For fence posts 
it is superior to. wood and iron, and for 
boundary walls it is stronger and more 
durable than brick or stone, A garden ~ 
roller may be moulded with ease, and will 
cost but a trifle compared with iron, while 
of ornamental products, such as pergolas, 
balustrades, vases, and pedestals theif 
name is legion. Concrete footpaths, too, 
may be made in a variety of ways, clean, ~ 
pleasing to the eye, and agreeable to walk 
upon. Flower boxes of varied and artistic 
surfaces: are everlasting, as are concrete 
kerbing blocks and garden edging tiles. 
The roof of the house may be covered with 


concrete or asbestos and cement slates of 


any suitable colour or shape, while the sur 
face of the house may be so treated that — 
any colour or texture may be secured. 
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A Neglected Aspect of the Housing Problem 


‘@ O many speeches. have been made, and so much 
| has been written, on the immediate needs of 
the public for improved housing that the whole 
question has assumed extreme significance. This is 
all to the good. Yet a review of ‘the situation is-not 
altogether reassuring; for while the demand for 
‘instant action is increasingly insistent, the machinery 
essential to the success of the undertaking is still far 
from complete. “ This thoroughfare is dangerous; 
proceed slowly,” might well be the warning sign to be 
‘displayed in. full view of the many parties now 
| 


engaged in determining future procedure. 

There can be no doubt whatsoever regarding the 
urgency of the matter, either from the standpoint of 
public convenience and health, or concerning the 
erection of houses and cottages, together with revised 
methods of transport. In fact, all. the concomitants 
of social development need instant consideration, and 
every. thinking Britisher must realise how intimately 
the question affects his well-being. In some quarters 
pinion inclines to the belief that the present difficul- 
jaes are the direct outcome of the war, but this is only 
‘rue.in part. [he whole issue has been foreseen for 
years. Carlyle in his day sounded a warning; but the 
wave of industrial prosperity deafened the ears of the 
Victorians. For the past twenty-five years the public, 
together with the majority of municipal authorities, 
nave allowed towns and cities to develop on iniqui- 
tous and evil lines. Little or no control was exercised. 
| With the passing of the Town Planning Act and the 
dublic-spirited labours of the National Housing 
Council, under the able secretaryship of Mr. Aldridge, 
terest was awakened throughout the Kingdom. The 
problems of the war in so far as they related to the 
nasty erection of munition centres and_ the provision 
pf houses for the workers, increased this interest, until 
ht the present time the question looms large on the 
social horizon. 

In this we see but an extension of the town develop- 
nent movement: and no one can gainsay the fact that 
he British, as a race, although slow to move and quick 
© blunder, are nevertheless endowed with dogged 
yersistency, which in the end enables them to win 
through. In the present instance the work in hand 
soncerns putting the domestic arrangements in order; 
und the moment has arrived at which it is possible to 
raise legitimately the question as to what is the 
“overning factor in the proposed national housing 
;cheme. Vague rumours are current concernine this 
yr that appointment; certain proposals are given 
orominence in the public Press, stating that so many 
houses will be built in different localities ; competitions 
ute held to determine the best types of cottages and 
jouses suited to the purses of different classes ; while 
n another direction self-governing cities and towns, 1n 


despair at the continued delay have entered upon 
schemes ‘without any definite idea-of what is really 
needed. The present situation is somewhat analogous 
to that of an army lacking a competent general statt to 
correlate -1ts movements. Everyone is eager to do 
something to improve the existing state of things, “ to 
get a move on.” Architects are anticipatory of com- 
missions to design ideal houses and to preserve old 
world landmarks; the Borough Surveyors and 
Engineers affirm. that they alone understand the 
matter; while in more than one Government Depart- 
ment the idea prevails that the day of the private 
architect is past, and that the only solution to the 
problem lies in State control and the bludgeoning of 
individualism. 

In. political circles the belief is current that the 
problem, although’ vital, will to a very large extent 
solve itself, provided the map of Great Britain be 
squared into districts and qualified inspectors 
appointed to adjust local difficulties. In other words, 
hutches of standardised type will be produced as soon 
as possible, and the rabbits housed. to keep them 
quiet. We are not informed of the whereabouts of a 
detailed plan. of the proposed procedure. “Indeed, it 
is doubtful if any such plan. however rough, exists in 
the Government view. 

Now at this hour the shortage of houses is most 
apparent.within the radius of twenty-five miles from 
Charing Cross. -Greater London urgently needs 
dormitories, and, however well-intentioned the pro- 
posals of the great. number of authorities directing the 
affairs.of suburban districts, confusion and overlapping 
will be inevitable unless some definite plan, schemed 
out ‘to correlate divergent, views, is adhered to. A 
great map, allowing for the development of the metro- 
polis fifty years hence, is in existence. It has been 
prepared by the London Society. under the adminis- 
tration of Sir. Aston Webb. Surely the needs of the 
moment concur with the completion of this gigantic 
scheme! It is safe to assume that if the principles 
graphically advocated in this. excellent’. map were 
adopted to coincide with the erection of the houses and 
cottages projected for Middlesex, Kent, Surrey, Hert- 
fordshire, and Essex many objectionable features 
associated with the evil unregulated growth of the 
metropolis would be avoided. 

What is true of London applies to other cities and 
towns in ‘the provinces. There are many town- 
development plans in readiness, and it should be made 
a question of real policy to associate the new housing 
proposals with these carefully considered schemes. It 
should not be left to the local authority to have the 
casting vote to decide the housing requirements of any 
specific district, for even if the needs of a particular 
place are more or less understood to-day, unless keen 
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foresight is exercised, new districts have a way of 
becoming obsolete in a few years. It is one thing to 
decide that so many houses should be ‘built in a cer- 
tain formation, according to standard specifications, 
but quite another proposition to determine whether 
they are entirely suited to the district. In large manu- 
facturing districts, as well as in neighbourhoods near 
isolated centres of industry, where houses for the 
workers are immediately required, small committees 
might be formed from among the heads of the local 
industries and representatives of the workers, both 
parties meeting to confer with the local authorities 
upon the best methods of housing; the aim being to 
create ideal villages not too far removed from the work 
places, on account of transport difficulties, but at the 
same time situated in healthy surroundings. To-day 
this policy forms part of the enterprise of every big 
firm in the United States. We have seen similar ideas 
carried out with the greatest success in England, 
notably at Port Sunlight and Bournville, and‘at a later 
period at Well Hall. For twenty miles out of London, 
on the majority of the trunk lines, the railway com- 
panies have acquired sites, with sidings adjacent to 
their lines, which have, in some cases, been leased to 
manufacturing firms, and itis inthis direction that the 
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need for co-operation and organisation lies. Dor 
manstown, in the North of England, as illustrated in 
our issue of May 28, is perhaps the latest realisation 
of this idea. As a suggestion it can be put forward — 
that the Government might allow a proportion of 
excess profits made during the war to be directed to 
the initiation of such schemes. The advantages of a 
well-designed industrial centre are very obvious. The 
workers are kept in the country enjoying all the 


amenities of village life; the communal centres would 


be self-supporting, with local shops, halls, and theatres 

close at hand. Such places could be designed with 

every regard to the latest ideas of town development; 

old landmarks would be preserved, the factories could 
be treated architecturally, instead of being left to 

express the incongruities of building construction, the 

difficulties of transporting masses of workpeople to 

and from their work would be overcome, and what is 

of paramount importance, housing schemes would 

to a great extent develop logically all over the country, 

free from haphazard and dangerous experiments. 

The map prepared by the London Society is direct 
evidence of intelligent opinion; the urgency of the 

housing question makes it imperative for the Govern- 

ment to adopt its salient features. A, Ea 


Notes and Comments 


Exit the L.G.B. 

OON the Ministry of Health will supersede the 
Local Government Board, which, however, will 
by no means be annihilated. Not for the first 

time will it survive a change in name, and remain the 
same old and crusted vintage with a new label. - For 
the Local Government Board was formerly known as 
the Poor Law Board. In becoming the L.G-B:, it did 
not greatly change its character, although it shed some 
of its powers. Always a great Government Depart- 
ment, especially if it happens to show exceptional 
energy or unusual efficiency, has thrust upon it work 
that 1s very dubiously within its scope, and hence 
it needs must periodically cast off accretions ~ that 
clog its action. There can be no doubt that the 
L.G.B., whose functions are but faintly indicated in 
the statement that its supervisory powers may’ be 
roughly divided into three classes—poor law, public 
health, and local finance—had become sadly over- 
burdened when it was required to administer the Acts 
relating respectively to baths and washhouses, motor 
cars, alkali, canal boats, lunatic asylums,’ Parliamen- 
tary elections, and vaccination; and when finally its 
responsibility for the housing of the working classes 
expanded to the present illimitable dimensions, there 
was clearly no alternative (save spontaneous combus- 
tion) to reconstruction and rechristening. 


Enter the Ministry of Health. 

Dr. Addison, President of the Local Government 
Board, will be President of the Ministry of Health, 
and it 1s not anticipated that many changes in his staff 
will be necessary. Nor will new offices be required: 
“the only thing to be done is to put up a fresh plate at 
the entrance to the Local Government Board.” This 
is a warning to those purists who insist that a building 
should “ express its purpose,” and should indicate it in 
decorative detail, even as the French Ministry of 
Marine signifies the same by an agglomeration of 
whales, whelks, winkles, and other monsters of the 
deep. But, until new “purpose-miade” offices are 
built for the Ministry of Health, and perhapvs even 
then, we shall look in vain for sculptured effigies of 
Hygeia and A®sculapius; and clearly it were unwise 
to place on any Government building an integral 
sign of an intention that, sooner or later, may be 
utterly frustrated. Besides, the most daring sym- 
bolist would have been daunted by a request to indi- 


cate the many and much-mixed functions of the 
L.G.B. building. To what extent the extinction of 


the L.G.B. and the birth of the Ministry of Health — 


will affect building it would be idle to speculate until” 


the functions of the new Ministry are more definitely | 
declared, and its views on by-laws are authoritatively 
expounded. We may, however, confidently expect — 


consolidation and greater consistency in the require- 


ments of the by-laws; while the semi-official declara- | 


tion that the Ministry will aim to secure the complete 
unification of the local health services seems likely to 
include very important modifications of hospital 
management, construction, and equipment. Medical 
officers of health have in the past worked together 
most fruitfully for the health of the community as far 


as that depends on housing and sanitation; and Dr, ~ 
Addison will no doubt see the wisdom of keeping his _ 


Ministry in close touch with architects. 


A Housing Exhibition for Birmingham. 


| 
| 


i 
a 


a 


Every considerable town should have its housing 


exhibition, A few towns have already realised this 
obligation of citizenship; and it was not to be imagined 


that Birmingham would be backward in it. A 
Housing Exhibition is to be opened at the Town Hall 


there by the Lady: Mayoress ‘Lady S. E. Brooks) at — 


3 p.m. on July 9. Birmingham is fortunate in being 


able to model itself on so well organised an exhibition | 


as that which has achieved such a striking success at — 
the Central Hall, Westminster: although the com- 


petition element, which lent so much interest to the 
Vestminster Exhibition, will be absent from that at 
Birmingham, where, however. there will be a number 


of models of approved houses, with explanatory detail 


plans, obtained from various authorities. At the same 
time manufacturers will have here, in the heart of the 
Midlands, an excellent opportunity of “ proving their 
initiative and showing what they can do,” as the 


prospectus phrases it, “towards solving the housing — | 
~roblem, including the provis‘on not only of fittings, — 


but also of furniture ”. while local authorities and 
others who are building houses will be able to confer 


on the spot with representatives of those for whom the | 
houses are to be built. If an exceedingly strong | 


council, with the Lord Mayor as president; and the 
Right Hon. Austen Chamberlain and ‘Alderman 
Neville’ Chamberlain, M:P., among the vice-presi- 


dents, is as influential in fact as on paper it appears } 
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9 be, the success of the exhibition is assured. It will 
lose on July 19, and during its ten and a half days of 
sxistence should attract many Midlanders to Birming- 
sam, and thereby prove of great educational value; 
/ousing being a subject on which an enormous volume 
»f dense ignorance has defied all other efforts to 
ispel it. Applications for space at the exhibition, it 
vill be useful to add, should be made not later than 
une 23 to the Honorary Organiser, Chamber of Com- 
merce, Birmingham. 


| Sir Charles T. Ruthen, O.B.E., F.R,I.B.A., M.S.A. 


) By conferring the dignity of Knight Bachelor on 
mir. Charles T. Ruthen, O.B.E.. F.R.1.B.A., M.S.A;, 
ne King has rewarded very strenuous and long-con- 
ynued national services. At the beginning of 1917, 
sir Charles—or, as he then was. Mr. C. T. Ruthen— 
fas appointed, with Sir Leonard Powell, an Inspector 
jo the War Cabinet 
committee on Ac- 
ommodation, and 
1 February, 1918, 
i¢@ became chief 
laspector to that 
ommittee, as well 
s Deputy-Control- 
2r for the whole of 
fae London area— 
ositions which he 
till holds in an 
onorary capacity, 
nd in which he has 
one valuable.orga- 
ising and advisory 
Work. After serving 
is articles with Mr. 
fatthew Hall, of 
Jhields, Mr. Ruthen 
btained an ap- 
ointment under 
1e municipal autho- 
ity of Swansea, but, 
me the; .age of 
wenty-five, gave it 
p and began in 
wansea a practice 
at at once brought 
im abundant work. 
le has designed 
Hany of the chief 
wuildings in modern 
Jwansea, including 
1e Hotel Cameron, 
ne Carlton Theatre 
ind _ Restaurant, 
Hew Exchange 
suildings, and 
Lond Buildings. 
ie entered actively 
ito the public life 
- South Wales, be- 
(ming a valuable member of the Swansea Borough 
founcil and of the Harbour Board, and honorary 
feasurer of the Welsh Housing and Development 
‘rust. He has written many articles on housing, 
aid on other subjects he has been an occasional con- 
es to this journal. He is a member of the 
uncil of the Society of Architects and acts in the 
€pacity of hon. examiner to that Society—a function 
i which he has rendered important services. 


When Will House-Building Begin?— Growing 
Impatience of Delay. 
During the Whitsuntide recess of Parliament, Dr. 
ddison, President of the Local Government Board, 
fajor Waldorf Astor, its Parliamentary Secretary, 
ad Sir Kingsley Wood have been and are still 
try busy making speeches in various parts of the 
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country on the subject of housing. Dr. Addison 
spoke at Nottingham on June 16, and at Manchester 
next day, is to-day to speak at Leeds, and to-morrow 
at Newcastle. Major Astor converted Cambridge on 
June 13, and Southampton on the following day. Sir 
Kingsley Wood will to-morrow carry the gospel to 
Chatham, on Friday to Ipswich, and on Monday, 
June 23, to Northampton, where, if anywhere, he 
may expect to be heckled ; for the sons of St. Crispin, 
who there do greatly abound, have a reputation for 
being sceptical and hard to persuade. They will pro- 
bably raise. some awkward questions, and, in 
particular, may ask very pointedly when house- 
building is really going to begin, and whether or why 
we are waiting for the Prime Minister “to give the 
word 'Go.’” . In fact, they may be expected to give 
unusually blunt expression to what “The Times” has 
described as “the public impatience and indignation 
at the delay of the 
authorities in start- 
ion Pa bagalde nie 
schemes.” From 
Glasgow there 
comes a bitter com- 
plaint of the dila- 
toriness of the 


L 


Local Government 
Board in passing 


schemes; “and to 
this it is added that 
“Government De- 
partments are not 
alone to blame for 
the delay. 
Some time ago the 
Corporation made 
certain recommen- 
dations in the way 
of relaxing the 
building regulations 
to economise the 
cost of building, but 
they have failed to 
give effect officially 
to their own recom- 
mendations.” Con- 
sequently plans pre- 
sented to the Dean 
of Guild: Court have 
been reiected be- 
cause they did not 
conform to by-laws 
which, though 
known to be dead, 
have on fag bie ep 
officially declared 
so. Itis significantly 
averred that “the 
industrial unrest 
which prevails in 
ine Clyde arcane ae 
due [as none doubts] in no inconsiderable measure to 
the present scandalous state of the housing question.” 
It would seem, therefore, that the country is now quite 
tired of talk and is yearning for action—is strongly 
indisposed to listen to any further speeches about 
housing unless they contain a definite assurance of an 
immediate start, not sporadically, but with a “Great 
Push.” The matter has long been serious: ‘t has now 
reached a crisis. The Government do not seem to 
realise the extreme gravity of the situation—that 
everywhere, London by no means excepted, the 
people are seething with indignation at an intolerable 
delay for which there seems to be no reasonable 
excuse and that very soon the demand of the homeless 
for clear evidence that the Government are not indiffe- 
rent to their distress will become desperate. There 
is at present no more fruitful cause of “ unrest.” 
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A Pageant of Peace and its Setting 


By CROSSLEY DAVIES 


HAT should be the chief feature of the Peace 
celebrations—the street decorations or the 
procession? Most people, I think, will agree 

that the procession comes first. 

The decorations are the stage setting, but the pro- 
cession provides the drama. When the curtain rings 
up, the scene should be weli staged, the drama should 
be worthy of the event. There is just a chance that 
the setting may be passable.. What chance is there 
that the process:on will be equally fitted to the occa- 
sion? Little or none, I fear. 

Tradition and convention conspire to give to. any 
State procession a stiff formality and a lack of inspira- 
tion that are quite appalling. . Yet if:those people who 
are responsible for. the normal procession of sailors 
and soldiers only traced. tradition. back. far enough 
they would find ample ‘warrant for a change. There 
was a time in English history when artists, architects, 
poets, and musicians combined to produce pageants 
worthy of a great and prosperous nation. ‘The days 
when the King of England needed a large retinue of 
fighters to overawe the populace with a strong display 
of force have long since gone. Yet still, when the 
King goes in State procession through the streets of 
the capital, on occasions like a Coronation or a Peace 
celebration, officialdom can think of nothing better 
than a naval and military parade. 

It is, I am afraid, certain that to celebrate Peace we 
shall be treated to an exhibition of war. If we protest, 
as I do most strongly, we shall be asked, “ Who won 
the war?” And beforé we can reply we shall be 
promptly told: “ The Navy and the Army, ‘of course.” 
[ would not for a moment depreciate the wonderful 
work of the fighting services, but the argument is 
unsound. The war was.a people’s war, and about the 
only people who did not help to win it were the con- 
scientious objectors. © So if we are to have representa- 
tives of the people who won the war in the Peace 
procession let us, at any rate, be fair and include ‘the 
civilians as well. 


v 


NATIONAL HOUSING SUGGESTIONS : FIG. 16. 


The illustration shows windows which comply with the local regulations that areas shall be one-tenth of floor areas, 


windows are too low. 


That is the best we are likely to get; but who would 
not wish to see something finer and more appropriate 
than that? If we are to celebrate a military triumph 
nothing could be more fitting; but the Government 
tell us we are to celebrate Peace. If we make our 
Peace celebrations a paean of victory we shall run the 
risk of ending up with an unseemly “maffick.” Let 
us avoid that at all costs. We cannot hold pagan 
revels over open graves. Our joy at the winning of a 
Peace of Liberty must to all who think be tempered 
with sorrow. It will be to many of us a sacred 
occasion. That which has been. bought with blood 
and tears 1s no subject for mirth and revelry. Soberly, 
solemnly, reverently let the nation render at once 
thanksgiving for its dehverance and the tribute of 
undying -gratitude to its sons, upon whose lives our 
new temple of liberty has been built. 

All that inspired art can do and an uninspired 
bureaucracy will permit should be done to bring home 
to the nation what the Peace should mean to us and 
how high the cost has been. 

So let us have a Pageant of Peace and of Empire— 
not a pageant of pride, but of thanksgiving. It is 
peace we have won. Then let us represent what we 
have won in the decoration of our streets and the 
processions for which they are designed. The earth 
and the fulness thereof, the Empire and all its 
wonderful peoples and products—does any artist need 
a finer inspiration than that? It is the triumph of 
Peace. 

So on the walls of houses and offices, on noble 
arches and columns, even in the garlands linking the 
columns, let the whole decoration ‘be symbolical of 
Peace and of the arts and industries which can flourish 
only when Peace reigns. Yet no great artist would 
make of it a riot of rejoicing. Our decorations must be 
supremely dignified and restrained. There must be 
no cheapness of tawdry colouring and mean design, as 
there was no cheapness about the sacrifice by which 
the Peace was won. 


Photo: Nathaniel Lloyd, 0.B.E. 


an : The glass lines of bedroom 
These lower panes assist little in lighting or ventilating rooms, but chill the atmosphere in cold weather. 
having smaller areas, but placed higher up, would be more efficient in every respect. 


Windows 


Strength, sincerity, and simplicity should be the 
eynote of the decorations—the strength of a 
-ghteous cause, the sincerity of the pledged word, the 
smplicity of truth. The greatest art is always the 
mplest. Sorrow and sacrifice are simple, and so, 
0. is Joy. It ought not to be necessary to repeat 
ere the truism that the finest gifts of life are the 
mple things, and the most beautiful. 

That is why‘I hope our decorations will be simple, 
0. By that I do not mean that they shall be without 
whesion, design, or ideals. To be simple is one of 
te hardest tasks even an artist can face to-day. The 
chievement of beauty and idealism by simple means 
emands art of the highest order, but only the highest 
_good enough. 

What is true of the decorations is also true of the 
Irocession. Let an artist take charge. Search the 
impire if need be for the right man. _ Then give him 
‘free hand. The products of art and of labour, the 
‘owers and fruits a bountiful Nature pours into the 
ps of the husbandmen, the wonderful variety of 
ices and of costume, of birds and of beasts that our 
mpire alone can show provide ample material for a 
ageant unequalled in our history. Can you not 
jicture it as some great artist would do it? Would he 
jot invest it with all the romance of our pioneer days 
joth on sea and on land, and tell us afresh in living 
Babolism the glorious and oft-times tragic story of 
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Empire? In the lumber-men and fur traders of 
Canada, the fishermen of Newfoundland, the sheep- 
men of New Zealand and Australia, the ostrich 
farmers and the diamond miners of South Africa, the 
fruit-growers of Tasmania, the dam-builders of 
Egypt, the planters of India and Ceylon, and the 
traders of the South Sea Isles, there is, surely, 
pageantry enough. 

We should have: the stately, howdahed elephant, 
the emu and the ostrich, the cheetah, and the camel in 
sucha pageant. There should be all the glowing 
colours of the East in the tropic fruit and flowers that 
bronzed jatives would carry aloft on great copper 
bowls. The old guilds of London should have their 
place. The seven seas and the five nations—all should 
be represented. And lest we forget, in the midst of 
it all, I should expect to see a gun-carrlage draped 
with the flag and soldiers with arms reversed. 

It might not be done like that, but I am sure that 
no great artist would let the people overlook, in the 
jov of Peace, the heavy price they paid. 

If it were properly done such a pageant would so 
deeply impress the crowd, so stir the imagination, so 
thrill the heart that I should have no fear of any false 
note of levity or lightness marring the event. — 

Such a pageant would inspire and uplift. It would 
give to Peace Day the right note of reverent thanks- 
giving. 


| The Rebuilding of Regent Street 


[ HE development of the metropolis in a westerly 
direction concurred with the rebuilding of 
| London after the Great Fire, while its matured 
Boing extends well into the first quarter of the nine- 
yenth century. During this period London gently 
pread itself until its westerly boundary in 1800 was 
yburn Gate and its most northerly suburb was 
amden Town. 

As early as the year 1754 a new road was projected 
+ connect the City Road with the village of Padding- 
m, primarily to form a more direct access to the 
2zart of the City from the trunk road of the west, but 
ving as its ultimate object the extension of London 
jwards the north-west. Horace Walpole, writing to 
jonway, March 25, 1750, observes: “A new road 
irough Paddington has been proposed to avoid the 
jones. The Duke of Bedford, who is never in town 
i summer, objects to the dust it will make behind 
ledford House, and to some buildings proposed, 
ough, if he was in town, he 1s too shortsighted to see 
te prospect. The Duke of Grafton heads the other 
ide. This is carried.” Meh 

|The formation of the New Road materially aided 
te development of Portland Place and Fitzroy Square 
7 the brothers Adam, and later Harley Street and 
laker Street, which by the year 1796 were cotermi- 
Pus in its southern boundary. To the north of these 
ishionable residential centres there extended Maryle- 
bne Park, and beyond were pasture fields reaching to 
lampstead. At this date Somers Town, Camden Town, 
ad a range of houses in the Hampstead Road, were 
lulding, and the speculative builders were casting 
(vetous eyes on the undeveloped land to the west, 
i even preparing to carry their works into the park 
belf. In July, 1793, the Lords of the Treasury 
fapowered Mr. Fordyce, then Surveyor-General, to 
‘fer a premium of £1,000 for the best plan for build- 
ig on the Marylebone Estate. Two plans were sub- 
itted, one by John Nash and the other iby Leverton 
ad Chawner. The Crown having obtained an Act of 
iriament and appointed a commission to form a 
xk in the Marylebone lands. Nash’s plan was 
lected, and was carried out in 1812. 

The finished scheme was masterly in conception. It 
cured to the metropolis a valuable recreation ground ; 


also it provided a high-class residential centre of novel 
character, and checked the extension of such districts 
as Somers Town. In the same year Nash, with the 
assistance of the engineer, James Morgan, projected 
the Regent’s Canal to form a continuous line of navi- 
gation from the Grand Junction Canal at Paddington 
to the River Thames at Limehouse. This scheme 
included a navigable cut and basin at Regent’s Park, 
and the formation of Cumberland Market. Then 
followed the building of Albany Street and Park 
Village, which formed a buffer for the district between 
the Hampstead Road and the easterly boundary of the 
park. Great as the speculative building schemes of 
the day were, Nash never contemplated the com»lete 
encircling of the Park by serried streets to the nurth, 
but thought the period very remote when the vista of 
open country in that direction would be closed. He 
regarded the development of Regent’s Park as a 
beautiful termination to an elevated and conspicuous 
boundary of the metropolis; and if his plan had been 
carried a stage further, to include a direct road to 
Hampstead, axial with the Broad Walk, London would 
possess to-day an avenue coequal to that of the 
Champs-Elysées in Paris. 

The creation of a first-class residential area, north 
of the New Road, and its connection from a social 
standpoint with the fashionable streets and squares 
forming the district north of Oxford Street, demanded 
the opening up of a new main artery. A scheme had 
previously been suggested by James Wyatt, Surveyor- 
General to the Crown Lands, for a street from Charing 
Cross to the end of Coventry Street, and thence by the 
best route to the Oxford Road. This was followed by 
an alternative scheme which had for its objective the 
connection of Golden Square with Piccadilly, and a 
new street to be carried north to connect with Great 
Portland Street. This scheme, however, came to 
nothing. 

An Act of Parliament was obtained in: July, 1813, 
and Nash’s design was approved in its entirety. The 
work was commenced in the same year, and completed 
as far as Piccadilly by 1817, the lower. portion to 
Carlton Hose, including Waterloo Place, being 
finished bv 1820. The total cost of this great metro- 
politan improvement, including the cost of new sewers, 
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was over one and a half millions sterling. On the 
death of George III. the Regent’s desire for a 
residence in the new park was abandoned, it being 
decided in lieu thereof to rebuild old Buckingham 
House as a Royal Palace, which commission fell to the 
lot of Nash. 

Previous to the formation of Regent Street, the most 
direct means of access to the spacious and elegant 
streets and squares north of Oxford Street had been 
almost exclusively through Bond Street, which at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century held the premier 
position as a fashionable shopping centre. Nash con- 
sidered the scheme for the new streets under three 
distinct heads—first, its utility to the public, as 
affording direct access to the Houses of Parliament and 
dividing the fashionable quarter from the City; 
secondly, the added beauty to the metropolis; and, 
thirdly, the practicability of the measure. It was the 
opinion of Sir Robert Smirke that none but the inde- 
fatigable Nash could have dealt with such a Herculean 
task, so varied were the great number of opposing 
interests. With the ending of the Napoleonic wars,many 
English people visited Paris and other Continental 
cities, and became enamoured of the architectural 
beauties displayed. On their return to London the 
mean and shabby appearance of the older streets 
caused feelings of disgust, and there arose a wide- 
spread desire for further improvements on the lines of 
Regent Street. A committee, called the Committee of 
Taste, was accordingly appointed in order to design 
such improvements as were imperatively required in 
the neighbourhood of Charing Cross, the West Strand, 
and between Holborn and Oxford Street (now New 
Oxford Street). 

This committee consisted of Lord Farnborough, 
John Wilson Croker, Sir John Soane, Sir Robert 
Smirke, John Nash, and others. Under their able 
direction, Trafalgar Square and the buildings forming 
the western approach to the Strand were carried out ; 
and Cockspur Street, the Haymarket, Suffolk Street, 
and other subsidiary streets were designed or improved. 
The period of the Regency not only formed the culmi- 
nating point for the tentative town-planning schemes 
consonant with the middle period of the eighteenth 
century, but it proved to be the starting-point for a 
new cycle of similar schemes, which were developed in 
other parts of London and throughout the United 
Kingdom. 

In order thoroughly to understand the architectural 
qualities of Regent Street it will ‘be necessary to con- 
sider the conditions of the period which enabled such 
a vast scheme to be carried out so completely. In the 
first place, the conclusion of peace was marked by a 
corresponding outburst of commercial activity, and as 
a result adequate finance was available for the new 
buildings. Secondly, from an artistic standpoint the 
period was an academic one, the prevailing tendency 
in architectural circles being directed towards a con- 
tinuance of eighteenth-century tradition. Nash had 
the advantage of a sympathetic audience, as well as 
enjoying Royal patronage and the support of his pro- 
fessional brethren.. In addition, he drew his inspira- 
tion from the whole experience of the English School 
of Classic Architecture, and produced a comprehensive 
street. design unique in composition and thoroughly 
English in aspect. 

Tenants for the shops were drawn from all parts of 
London, some shopkeepers forsaking the Strand, some 
abandoning Fleet Street, and others migrating from 
Bond. Street.- The upper portions ‘of ‘the premises 
above the shops were originally designed as flats and 
apartments for bachelors, but this arrangement did not 
survive long. . The new street was a commercial 
success from the outset. Single shops were soon 
merged with those adjoining, the apartments above 
gave place to showrooms, and in some instances the 
shopkeepers were compelled to extend their premises 


into the adjoining streets. Few people, even at that 
period, realised that the architectural treatment of the 
whole street was the responsible tactor contributing to 


the popularity of the thoroughfare, but subsequent 
events have proved its truth. At the time of com. | 


pletion the street was one of the widest in London, and 
the buildings were all of uniform height as well as 
being in harmonic relation to the mean width of the 
thoroughfare. Even the employment of that much- 
abused material stucco was not without its advantages, 
because by periodically painting the fronts of the 
structures a new appearance could be imparted from 
time to time. The whole series of buildings from the 
Church of All Souls’, Langham Place, to Carlton 
House, was the outcome of the controlling genius of 
one master-mind. New architectural vistas were 
opened up, junctions with existing streets were care- 
fully considered and effected, and the harmony of the 
scheme was maintained from start to finish. Nash’s 
work does not aspire to be great architecture. Its chief 
merit 1s not to be found either in the minor details or in 
the choice of material. But in the piles of conventional 
scenery raised under his guidance there is apparent an 
inherent regard for human scale as well as a subordina- 
tion of mere architectural display, to the requirements 
of a set problem. 

From the urbanity and straightforward character of 
old Regent Street many lessons can be learnt. _ Its 
design epitomises extreme force united to great sim- 
plicity. The beautiful curve of the Quadrant termi- 
nated by the domed building at the corner of Vigo 
Street, the dignified columnar facade to Messrs. 
Liberty’s building, and the charming elevation to 
Messrs. Dickins and Jones’s premises, bear eloquent 
witness to the art of a past age. 


Of recent years the character of this once brilliant 


street has been irretrievably lost. Waterloo Place, 
once a refreshing composition, has lost half its former 
scale. St. Phihp’s Chapel, with its charming tetra- 


style portico and beautiful cupola, has been removed 


to make room for a modern ‘building. The County | 
Fire Office, forming the climax to the vista from Pall | 


Mall, is shortly to be rebuilt, with the Quadrant on new 
lines. In the main portion of Regent Street many 
changes have taken place ; some of the new buildings 


would not appear out of place in Charing ‘Cross Road 
or Shaftesbury Avenue. The rebuilding of Oxford 


Circus is proceeding to practically a doubled scale, 
while north of Oxford Street is the giant Polytechnic. 


The first alteration to the original design of Regent — 
Street took place in 1848, when the colonnade to the 


Quadrant was removed by Pennethorne, who substi- 
tuted the elegant balcony. Many years ensued before 
any other serious disturbances were contemplated. 
The destruction of Cockerell’s; Hanover Chapel, and 
the erection of “Regent House’’ on the site, was the 
forerunner of a series of innovations. Since that date 
the Crown authorities have sanctioned the erection of 
many buildings. Messrs. Robinson and Cleavers 


place is one instance, and there are others. Nash’s” 


handling of the problem makes an especial appeal. 
He employed dominating features only where they 


were required to terminate a vista or to introduce a — 


series of new buildings. There are three new build- 
ings in Regent Street which are conspicuous for their 
domes. To-day the shopkeeper demands increased 
show space and less stone pier ; this demand will doubt 
less be met in an architectural manner. 
The architecture of the old structures was nightly 
subordinated to the object of greater interest—namely, 
the shopfronts, which were considered as show cases, 
and with their rich exhibition of wares formed the chief 


attraction as well as constituting’a foil to the buildings _ 


above. The result was a pleasing combination of 
architectural effect united to the exigencies of com- 


merce. Although the rebuilding presents many diffi- 


culties, they are not insuperable. 


Typical Country Towns. 


JN the aspect of a neat country town there is some- 
thing satisfactory to eye and mind. _ One imbibes 
the atmosphere of the surrounding countryside in 

‘he ensemble of brick and stone, or one can read local 
custory from the fronts of houses and shops, besides 
ssathering scraps of information in the market-place 
From ancient inhabitants. Should one desire to verify 
Pacts (as Dr. Jowett advised), the monuments and 
Pnural tablets of the parish church remain for investi- 
bation. 
) A visit to a market town is meat and drink at the 
"ame time—something akin to bacon and eggs and 
1, dish of tea in distinction from the omelettes and 
agouts of cities. Such homely diet can be recom- 
nended to all interested in the subject. of building, 
‘specially to those surfeited with the provincialities of 
yg cities, who long to inquire into the origin of 
yomely recipes, which for centuries have served to 
atisfy the national appetite. 

A market town such as Bourne receives the traveller 
vith a friendly smile, whether he arrives by road from 
stamford, Spalding, or Sleaford. or on the Essendine 
ranch of the Great Northern Railway. He reaches 
he heart of the town, deposits his bag at the Bull or 
crown, orders a meal, and, if he is enthusiastic, starts 
xxploring forthwith. Bourne is a bricky town. Its 
yuldings are unpretentious. The _ station-master 
ives at Red Hall, a spacious Tudor mansion, once the 
nome of the Digby family ; the Bull Inn was the birth- 
lace in 1520 of William Cecil, Lord High Treasurer, 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. from whom the Mar- 
juesses of Salisbury and Exeter are descended, and 
he notorious Dr. William Dodd, the forger, sometime 
mretendary of Brecknock, and vicar of Wing, in 
Buckinghamshire, a member of Clare College, Cam- 
bridge, was born here in 1729. © Scarcely any traces 
lire in existence of the castle built in the time of 
“2dward the Confessor, which was the seat of the 
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Saxon lords of Bourne Manor, including Morcar, who 
fell in the battle of Threckingham in 870; but we are 
reminded of QOslac, who died in 960; Leofric, the 
benefactor of the abbey of Croyland, and of Here- 
ward the Wake. William Rufus gave the castle to 
Walter FitzGilbert; afterwards, from the reign of 
Henry II. down to the time of Edward III., it was 
held with the manorial lands by the Lords Wake and 
Welsford, and tradition states that Oliver Cromwell 
destroyed the walls. Baldwin FitzGilbert founded an 
abbey near the church before 1138 for. Augustine 
canons, but it was suppressed in 1538, and the estate 
granted to Sir Richard Cotton. At its dissolution 
there were eleven canons in residence, and the 
revenues amounted to £167. 

From the discussion of vanished buildings we can 
proceed ito study those that have survived the stress 
of time and weather; the parish church of SS. Peter 
and Paul first claims attention. This church contains 
many architectural features peculiar to Lincolnshire ; 
it holds details of Norman date, Transitional Early 
English, and Perpendicular interest. The chancel is 
lofty, the nave clerestoried, the aisles spacious. It has 
a south norch, south chantry, and an embattled and 
pinnacled tower at the west end of the south aisle. 
But from 1854 onwards it suffered restoration in com- 
mon with other churches throughout England. Some 
idea:of the scale of the nave can be gathered from the 
photograph showing the brass chandelier (given as a 
plate in this number). This chandelier bears the 
following inscription in capital letters: “ The Gift of 
Matthew Clay of Bourn, Gent. In memory of Ann 
Clay, His Daughter, who Dyed in the 22nd Year of 
Her Age, 1st of March, 1742. Her Piety and Virtue 
the last day will Manifest.” 

This chandelier is a fine example of the work of a 
craftsman of the period. There is another of twenty 
branches, arranged in two rows, at Castle Bytham, 
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inscribed, “The gift of John Coverley, Gent., Anno 
Domini, 18106.” 

Richard Clay, judging from local accounts, took a 
great interest in his native town. He was, it appears, 
responsible for the origin of a singular custom, which 
has been observed since the year 1770. The cere- 
mony commemorates the gift of a piece of land, the 
rent of which has to be laid out in bread for the needy 
inhabitants. Every Easter the meadow is leased and 
the memory of Richard Clay kept green. The 
auctioneer attends and starts a number of boys run- 
ning a fixed distance, and as soon as they have set 
off he asks the people who wish to rent the field to 
start bidding ; as bids can only be made while the boys 
are running the bidding becomes very keen. At last, 
as the boys return, down goes the hammer, and the 
last bidder is declared the lessee. 

South Street is distinguished by a group of cottages 
bearing the inscription, “Trollope’s Almshouses, 
1636”; a neat row of lead-glazed windows and 
dormers proving alterations to have been made at the 
close of the seventeenth century. (See illustration 
below.) 

Finally the visitor makes his way back to the centre 
of the town, admires the reticent brickwork of West 
Street, notes the gigantic Crown and Greek ornament 
embellishing the stuccoed front of the Crown Hotel, 
and stares in amazement at the Town Hall, which 
bears the date 1821, and appears to have been inspired 
by the genius of Le Doux. (See illustration, p. 449.) 

On the right-hand side of the High Street, beyond 
the mullioned windows of the Bull, stands a dignified 
brick box, with two slightly projecting bow windows 
of three lights. It is an interesting example of sim- 
plicity and good proportion. Unfortunately, the 
original fanliight has gone, but the arrangement and 
grouping of the fenestration, together with the brick- 
work and tiled roof, provide an index to the vernacular 
of the district as it was rendered a hundred and thirty 
years ago. (See illustration below.) 

Near by is another bow window, framed between 
pilasters, which carry a unique entablature, the 
cornice being richly denticulated and the frieze show- 
ing arcuations and pear drops familiar to the students 
of Batty Langley’s books. (See illustration, p. 449.) 

The popularity of the smaller country towns 1s 
increasing, especially those situated in the Home 
Counties. Men of taste, but of limited means, are 
competing with the doctors to secure old-fashioned 
residences, and students of the housing problem cast 
envious eyes on the refined work of the late eighteenth 
century. 

Country towns are wholesome: they contain the 
mellowed atmosphere of the past, a sense of early 
fruits and vegetables, the bustle and excitement of 
markets; in a word, they crystallise the interest of 
country life. 


SOUTH STREET, BOURNE. 


THE SUPPLEMENTARY PLATES. 
Nurses’ Home, Stone Asylum, Dartford. 

é will be noticed that the elevation and plan shown 
yn the plate do not correspond exactly; the 
explanation being that both plan and elevation 

were modified in execution, the latter being made to 
correspond to the other hospital buildings, which were 
erected about 1860. On the whole, the elevation js 
a very pleasant piece of composition, the ascending 
lines of gable and chimney showing a very effective 
contrast to the horizontality of cornice, stringcourse, 
and window. ‘The Palladian three-light windows in 
the gables, with the plain apron under the sill, further 
tend to prevent monotony. The planning is com- 
mendable for its simplicity and directness. 


Examples of Florentine Craftsmanship. 

Your Florentine craftsman was nothing if not 
decorative ; and he had an intuition in it that kept his 
most daring adventures well within the limits of good 
taste, even when, as in the instance of the standard- 
bearer shown on the left-hand side of the plate, he 
indulges his love of the grotesque. Mr. Musman’s 
vigorous sketches will no doubt be of suggestive ser 
vice in the preparation of decorations for peace. 


Candelabrum in a Church at Bourne. 

This rather elaborate specimen of English crafts- 
manship is principally remarkable for the sauve 
grace of its many curves, but the nice balance in the 
general design, the disposition of the parts in relation 
to each other, the functional values turned to decora- 
tive account, as in the reflectors and the grease trays, 
are all excellent features of a thoroughly sound con- 
ception. (See also the article on Bourne, page 449.) 

Detail of House near Wolverhampton. 

The old-world charm pervading this design as a 
whole derives much of its distinction from a quality 
that suggests the quietness and confidence that are 
the strength of the artist no less than of the theocrat. 
Simple details, handled with the assurance of mastery, 
are assembled in suchwise as to produce an effect that 
1s at once scholarly, artistic, and homelike. 


A Brangwyn Design for Street Decoration. 

Mr. Frank Brangwyn’s genius for street decoration 
becomes more impressive with every fresh example 
of it, and his versatility in it is the more astonishing 
when we recall with a shudder the poverty and vul- 
garity of the street decorations to which we had 
become inured by inveterate custom. That these cam 
ever be revived to the full extent of their meanness 
seems incredible now that Mr. Brangwyn has trans- 
formed the public conception of the subject. The 
spirit in which these, magnificent designs are con- 
ceived is well indicated in the article on page 446. 
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Architectural Causerie 


OR some time I have been sitting at my desk 
surrounded by portraits of famous architects, 
ranging from Vignola to McKim, perplexed by 

leas that suggest themselves as subject matter for 
ese columns. Evening is coming on, and in the hight 
fat all these representations of the giants, so simply 
nd yet so subtly rendered, fit together and make a 
ind of romance. I look upon my collection of 
ortraits as unique, although I covet some rare mezzo- 
nts in the Print Room at the British Museum, and I 
ave reason to think Mr. Batsford has a secret port- 
lio. We hear.so much in these days of the qualities 
fold buildings from architectural writers that we are 
‘pt to pass over the personal aspect of the men who 
mceived them, ‘but to my thinking it would be a 
elcome relief to those interested in the subject if a 
ortfolio of architects’ portraits could be published, 
gether with a resumé of their lives and thoughts. 
he idea of a collection of portraits has not been 
itirely neglected, for Allan Cunningham produced a 
at series of quarto volumes describing “ The Lives 
» the Most Eminent British Painters, Sculptors, and 
irchitects,” as long ago as 1831. Mr. Beresford 
shancellor’s “Lives of the British Architects” 
‘capitulates most of the detail arranged by Cunning- 
um, but for some unaccountable reason his book stops 
“ort in an irritating manner with a short description 
+ Gandon. 


_As I write I glance upon the austere portrait of Sir 
‘iliam Chambers, painted with friendly care by Sir 
Yshua. I look at the mezzotint showing the benevo- 
Int face of James Pain and the enthusiastic features 
( his son standing at his side. Nicholas Revett 
(uzzes me as Ramsay the painter intended. Thomas 
Jardwick, whom George Dance sketched in profile, 
j2ars his bag wig beautifully adjusted ; he seems to be 
linking of the hours he spent measuring the 
hntheon. From another vantage point the rubicund 
fure of Henry Holland, seated on a rustic chair in 
font of one of the villas he built in Hans Place, tells 
t, as eloquently as Garrard could contrive, that he 
us the originator of the “ Graeco-Roman style,” and 
erected the same care to the disposition of coupled 
flumns, with precision in details, as he devoted to the 
fron of his highly polished top-boots, broad- 
summed beaver hat, and meticulously adjusted cravat. 
lather like the presonality of Henry Holland, for it 
sincides with the taste of 1790. Near at hand are 
fe portraits of Robert Smirke (from the picture by 
Hiss Smirke), Sir John Soane, Sir Charles Barry and 
Fofessor Cockerell. I have portraits of all the past 
fesidents of the Institute, as well as the distinguished 
Epients of the Royal Gold Medal. Nash. Penne- 
te, Donaldson, Tite, Scott, and Street are of the 
smpany. Yet I would Mr. Hamilton Crawford could 
sare time to work some copper and prepare mezzo- 
its of the portraits in the Council Chamber at the 
stitute ; we architects would be more than grateful 
1 him. 
* * * * 

‘But it is anecdotes of the men and their spirit, not 
ir portraits or names, that.animate me in this chit- 
sat. Some weeks since I indulged ina few bons mots 
icerning architects in my notes, aiming to bring the 
juence down to our own time. If I remember 
#rectly; my pen finished with a tale of an encounter 
tween Alexander the architect and Lord Abinger 
ft lawyer. As I have mentioned the name of Holland 
S opportune to describe an anecdote concerning an 
oerience of his during the rebuilding of Drury Lane 
eatre. Sheridan, whose artistic temperament led 
fa into debt. was frequently short of money and 
able to pay his creditors; in consequence he had 


recourse to ingenious stratagems to stave off payment 
for a time. With rare discrimination Sher'dan selected 
Holland for the rebuilding of his theatre, and during 
the progress of the works expressed himself delighted 
with the effect of the interior. Eventually the 
works were completed, and, as time passed, 
the architect became anxious to settle the 
builder’s account. Numerous appointments were 
made with Sheridan, who, with marvellous 
ingenuity failed to keep them. At last he 
came face to face with the architect, and after 
listening to his impassioned appeal for an early settle- 
ment, staggered him by saying the acoustics were bad. 
Accordingly, an appointment was arranged between 
them to meet on the stage at Drury Lane in order to 
conduct experiments. Holland was there punctually. 
Sheridan, as usual. strolled in half an hour late. “I 
consider the ‘acoustic properties perfect,’ Holland 
remarked. “TI can’t say the same,” replied Sheridan ; 
“they can’t hear at all in the top gallery.”” At Sheri- 
dan’s request, Holland made his way by back stairs 
and dari passages to the gods, and, in response to a 
shout from Sheridan, who remained on the stage, 
replied, “I can hear perfectly.” “So can I,” was the 
reply. “Good morning, Holland,” and immediately 
made his escape. The discomfited architect) as a 
result had to begin his campaign on behalf of the 
builder anew. “ Sherry” was too clever for him, and 
was as keen on practical joking as on verbal wit. 
There was one respect in which he would have sympa- 
thised with Cockerell, who, ike R.B.S., had a perfect 
horror of writing, which he looked upon as a kind of 
penance. A resumé of the early lectures he delivered 
at the Royal Academy appearing in the Press without 
his authority, very much annoyed him. Perhaps this 
was the reason the subsequent lectures remained 
unpublished. At present I am busy editing the 
manuscripts and conning the sketch-books compiled 
in Greece and Italy. It is a rare privilege to follow 
the workings of an architect’s mind through years of 
labour. 


* * * % 


We are now at the period of railway travel. Sir 
William Tite has become a Member of Parliament. 
Sir Gilbert Scott has given up his tandem dog-cart 
for the luxury of the railroad, and Street is about to 
make his adventurous journey to London preparatory 
to his call on Messrs. Scott and Moffatt. The scene 
is a country junction. Sir Gilbert, having left the 
limited mail, 1s waiting for a local train, and trying to 
recall the numerous works then on hand, when his 
discerning eye notices a fine spire of the First Pointed 
style, rising above some distant trees. Calling to a 
bearded porter, he asks, “ What is the name of that 
church?” ‘The man replies, The new St. Mary’s, sir, 
built by Sir Gilbert Scott, the celebrated London 
architect.”” Whether this is a canard or not has never 
been disclosed, but it is on record that Scott suddenly 
made up his mind to have a list of his buildings tabu- 
lated for daily reference. Let me close this small 
selection from a goodly store of chestnuts with 
an amusing tale regarding a dinner arranged in 


_ Paris between some celebrated French architects 


and their English friends, of whom Frederick Pepys 
Cockerell was among the number. Here it is. In 
the course of the evening conversation veered round 
to the subject of windows, a French architect remark- 
ing in broken English, “I lke the vindo ronde; he is 
peculiar to Angleterre.” Cockerell laughed. “You 
mean the bow window.” “Yes, yes, Bovindo Eng- 
leesh.. I like him,” and to this day the bow window 
is referred to in France as Bovindo Anglaise. 
AERO. 
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POWER LAUNDRY INSTALLATION IN PRIVATE HOUSES. 


HAT there is a genuine desire on the 
part of owners of large private houses 
to reduce the amount of domestic labour 
in their laundries is quite evident from the 
number of inquiries which the writer has 
dealt with on this subject. The servant 
problem is no doubt partly responsible for 
this, but on the other hand there is a cer- 
tain amount of attraction in a mechanical 
laundry, quite apart from the question of 
labour, which seems to appeal to people 
who make the equipment of their home a 
hobby. 

Architects, who must know something of 
everything “on, in, or about” a house, are 
certain to be called upon more frequently 
than hitherto for advice as to laundry in- 
stallations in private houses; and for them 
this article will possess considerable value 
for the expert guidance it affords in a 
matter in which the architect needs all the 
help he can get. 

In ‘this connection the writer has been 
instrumental in putting down laundry 
equipments in several large country 
houses, and in almost every case the 
machinery was sufficient to deal with the 
washing for half a dozen families instead 
of one. In these cases the cost was a 
secondary consideration, and what was 
aimed at in reality was a power laundry 
resembling as closely as possible the com- 
mercial establishment, but, of course,-on 
modified lines. Such equipments were 
exhibited by the owners to their friends 
with great pride, and-while they represented 
excellent examples. of .modern hygienic 
laundry practice, they were both too costly 
and elaborate for the average owner. A 
few hints, therefore, on the subject of a 
power laundry installation designed on 
economical lines and to save labour, in 
order to avoid needless expense, may be of 
service to architects, who are frequently 
asked to deal with this subject. 

In the first place, and to explode a 
popular fallacy, it may be said that it is 
not practical to wash in a power machine 
without the aid of steam. Frequently one 
is asked: Why not wash with hot water 
generated in an ordinary hot-water boiler, 
and thus. avoid the necessity of installing 
a coal-fired steam raiser with the. un- 
desirable chimney stalk? -Well, the reply 
to this query is that if the power laundry 
is adopted for ‘‘ show ’’ purposes and not 
for utility, then by all means use the hot- 
water boiler, but if well-washed linen of 
good colour is aimed at then the use of 
steam is a Sze qua non. The. reason is 
that to remove all grease and dirt from the 
fibre a good boil in a soapy lather is the 
first essential.. On the other hand, with 
only hot water introduced into the 
machine, which is cooling all the time, the 
dirt is never properly loosened in a 
mechanical washer, although it can be 
done with the knuckles. Then, again, the 
absence of steam removes the choice of a 
prime mover as between a steam engine 
and an electric motor, and for a variety 
of reasons the former is ‘frequentlv. the 
most suitable. The absence of. steam is 
also felt in connection with the drying of 
the clothes, and means the introduction of 
a coal or coke fired stove, with its accom- 
panying dust. For the reasons given, 
therefore, it is desirable to instal a small 
steam boiler, preferably of the vertical 
type, with a short sheet-iron chimney con- 
veyed ‘through the roof of the boiler-house. 
Care should be taken not to have the 
boiler a mere toy in size, especially _if the 
machinery is driven by a steam engine, as 
by such an error the efficiency of the plant 
will be much impaired. A proper size for 


the engine and machinery, hereafter re- 
ferred to, is a 2 (nominal) horse-power, 
dimensions 5 ft. high by 30 in. diameter. 
Dealing with the question of power, there 
are three alternatives which might be con- 
sidered, i.e. (1) an electric motor, (2) a 
steam engine, (3) a gas engine. The 
choice should be determined by the cir- 
cumstances. 

If electric current is available and fairly 
cheap this provides quite a reliable source 
of power, and (the size of the boiler might 
be a litthe reduced. The steam engine is 
entirely reliable, and is the most satisfac- 
tory prime mover in the absence of electric 
current, in addition it is generally more 
economical. A gas engine, on the other 
hand, is somewhat erratic, especially when 
the speed is varied, and it is therefore less 
suitable where the attendance is unskilled. 
Assuming, therefore, the choice to be a 
steam engine, the size for the plant under 
discussion should be 33 to 4 b.h.p., slide 
valve, horizontal ‘type. We now come to 
the question of machinery on the most 
modified lines, and would suggest the 
following, which, although of “ baby ” 
size, are ample for the purpose: 

In the wash-house a metal rotary wash- 
ing machine, about fiftv shirts capacity ; a 
power-driven wringing machine. For hot- 
air drying, an enclosed  brick-built 
chamber 8ft. by 6ft., fitted with metal 
hanging rails, and steam-heating pipes 
along the floor on one side of the chamber. 
For mangling, a two-roller power-driven 
mangle, with hardwood rollers, 3o0in. 
long; or a steam finishing machine; two 
or three gas or electric hand irons, depend- 
ing on supply available ; a line of driving 
shaft fixed on one wall fitted with pulleys 
and belts to the machines; pipe-lines 
along wall for supplies of steam and cold’ 
water. 

Taking the machines individually, it will 
be noted that a metal washing machine is 
advocated in preference to wood, the 
reasons being that wood cylinders are apt 
‘to become sour and insanitary, and, more- 
over, do not last half the time of a metal 
machine. The power wringer takes the 
place of the most costly hydro extractor, 
and will take almost any garment. except 
thick blankets, as the rollers can be ad- 
justed to suit different thicknesses of 
material. A good plan is to have. the 
wringer mounted on a stand, as it must 
remain in a fixed position underneath its 
line shaft pulley. 

The drying of the clothes frequently pre- 
sents difficulties in the home laundry, and 
therefore calls for some little explanation. 
In any event the part of the laundry 
selected for this purpose must be walled 
off as a complete chamber when the 
laundry is being designed, and the dimen- 
sions, as already stated, should be about 
8 ft. by 6 ft. 

The problem then is how to generate 
and maintain a temperature sufficiently 
high to dry clothes in a reasonable time. 


The cheapest, although not the most effi- - 


cient method, is to introduce into the 
centre of the chamber an ordinary coke- 
fired stove and obtain your heat by radia- 
tion. The objection to this method, how- 
ever, is that such appliances during firing, 
and as a result of sudden draught of air, 
give off a good deal of dust, which falls on 
the damp articles being dried, There is a 
stove on the market of the reversible type, 
made by one of the Scottish foundry firms, 
which is intended to be built into the 
chamber with the stoke-hole outside, 
thus surmounting the dust difficulty. This 


type of stove is, however, too powerful, 
and would convert a small chamber into an 
incinerator. F 


A more efficient method of quick drying 


than by stove radiation is the hot-air 
chamber, which, as already explained, 
forms part of the building, and is com- 
pletely separated from the laundry proper 
by brick walls and a communication door, 
the floor and roof being of concrete. 

A series of hooks or hanging rails are 
fitted near the roof of the chamber, and on 
the floor along one wall a double row of 
cast-iron heating pipes with radiation gills 
is laid down. Steam at 201b. pressure per 
square inch is connected up to those pipes 
with a controlling valve, and a steam trap 
to carry away the condensation. A tem- 
perature as high as 120 degrees Fah. can 
be obtained in a chamber with those simple 
fittings, which is. sufficiently high to dry 
the ordinary articles of domestic washing — 
as they come from the power wringer — 
within a period of thirty minutes. 


The ventilation of the chamber may be 


very much improved and the drying speed — 
increased by fixing a small propellor waft- 
ing fan with direct-coupled motor (if cur- 
rent is available, or otherwise driven from 
main shaft) on one of the walls. 

The remaining machine required to com- 
plete. the model laundry is the power 
mangle, or, if the owner cares to go a step 
farther, a steam finishing machine. 

Little need be said on the subject of a 
mangle, as this is a common apparatus — 
in ‘the majority of households, except that — 
instead of the crank handle, fast and loose 
pulleys to take the drive from overhead — 
line shaft are substituted. This machine — 


will, of course, only flatten the goods and — 


provide a mangle finish, but if something — 
of a table-linen finish is desired then the — 
more expensive steam-finishing machine — 
is recommended. This latter will iron 


and finish any article, and owing to its — 


capacity would calander the whole of the | 
linen and apparel of even the largest — 


household in a few hours. The selection — 


of the machine for finishing is, therefore, _ 
purely a matter of cost. | 


The object of this article is to demon- 
strate that an efficient installation of — 
power-driven machinery suitable for the — 
requirements of a large private dwelling 
can be installed at a very moderate cost, 
and an ordinary mangle is therefore recom- 
mended as fulfilling the requirements of ; 
the majority of householders, | 

Dealing with the question of cost, the 
following figures represent the pre-war, — 
and not present day, values, which ait — 
much inflated. It is 
prices will fall somewhat once labour — 
questions are settled, so that within a year — 


& 
‘ 


the machines could probably be purchased — 


at somewhere near the figures given: 


anticipated that 


Approximate Cost of Domestic Laundry 


Installation Driven by Power. 

One 5 ft. by 30 in. vertical boiler; one 
43 in. by 7 in. horizontal steam engine; 
one line of 13-in. shafting with pulleys and 
belts; one fifty. shirt metal washing — 
machine; one 18-in. power wringing — 
machine; fittings for enclosed drying 
chamber; one 30-in. power mangle; two 
gas or electric hand irons; pipes, conmec- 
tions, and valves. Total cost of above 
plant, allowing for the expense of erection — 
by skilled men, £180; the -additional cost 
of a steam finishing machine in place a 
the mangle would be £35. ; 


From the foregoing it will be seen that — 


the cost of a power laundry equipment 1 — 

not so extraordinary as one might be led 
i 

a 


A 
4 


0 believe, and when the great saving in 
nanual labour and time is taken into con- 
‘ideration it may be regarded as an inno- 
vation worthy of consideration. In addi- 
jon, there is the novelty of a mechanical 
aundry which, to some people who take 
| pride in having their house up-to-date, 
ully justifies the expenditure. pw be 


HOUSE PROPERTY AND THE 
fst OF REPAIRS: SUGGESTED 
SOLUTION. 


A landlord who was recently fined for 
v“llowing water to waste by neglecting to 
‘epair a cistern valve excused himself on 
he ground that house property owners 
ould not afford repairs owing to the enor- 
nous cost. The moral of this is that every 
ncouragement should be given to tenants 
o become the owners of their houses. 
They will then, for their own sakes, do 
hose repairs which, if neglected, lead to 
nereased expenditure in the end, This 
‘taking in time” of minor defects would 
fect a saving which, if it only amounted 
o £1 per house per annum, would econo- 


ey 
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mise national expenditure to the extent of 
many millions of pounds, and would obvi- 
ously prevent much waste of material and 
labour. 

Two years ago a proposal was made by 
Mr. Percy B. Tubbs, a Past-President of 
the Society of Architects, for the establish- 
ment, with State support, of a Central 
Public Utility Society, with subsidiary 
district bodies, to undertake the national 
housing requirements. It is not too late 
even now for such bodies to be formed in 
any districts by the workers themselves, 
with a view to their becoming the owners 
of the houses they are to build and occupy. 
The merit of the scheme lies in the fact 
that, by giving the worker a share in the 
solution of the housing problem, and at the 
same time enabling him to own the house 
which he has helped to create, he gets a 
sense of his responsibilities as a citizen ; 
and the knowledge that he has some defi- 
nite interests, and a stake in the district and 
country, would go far to mitigate the indus- 
trial unrest which is very largely due to 
bad housing conditions and the shortage 
of better accommodation. 
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JACKSON’S WAREHOUSE, 
MANCHESTER, 


Edwards Walters was the architect of 
Messrs. Jackson’s warehouse at Manches- 
ter, which is illustrated below by a 
measured drawing from the facile pencil 
of Mr. Gordon Hemm. He designed 
many of the finest commercial facades 
which now dominate the main streets of 
Manchester, but other buildings of a 
different nature are credited to him, 
such as the Free Trade Hall, Williams 
Deacon’s Bank, etc., which possess a 
degnified restraint and simple massing 
which have few equals in the city. His 
warehouse series are amongst the best of 
their kind in the country. In the example 
shown the brickwork and stonework have 
been successfully combined. The motifs 
introduced into the facade are well con- 
tained, and considerable thought must 
have been given to the subject before such 
a harmonious result could have been con- 
ceived. 

In our issue of April 9 we showed Hen- 
derson’s warehouse at Manchester, de- 
signed by the same architect. 
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JACKSON'S WAREHOUSE, MANCHESTER 


(from a Measured Drawing by Gordon Hemm.) 


EDWARDS WALTERS, ARCHITECT 
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PROTECTION AGAINST 
LIGHTNING. ° 
BY SIR OLIVER LODGE, F.R.S. 


H.M. Petroleum Executive has issued, 
through the Stationery Office, a Memoran- 
dum on the “ Protection of Oil Storage 
Tanks Against Lightning,” to which is ap- 
pended the following report on the protec- 
tion of combustible and explosive matter 
from lightning, with particular reference 
to petroleum products stored in tanks, by 
Sir Oliver Lodge, F.R.S. This report, it 
will be seen, contains valuable observa- 
tions on matters in which architects and 
builders are keenly interested : 

The problem of complete protection 
(writes Sir Oliver) is not an easy one, and 
has naturally entailed differences of 
opinion and differences of practice. Ap- 
proximate or rough-and-ready protection, 
which is good enough for an ordinary 
building, is insufficient for dangerous 
material, ‘and the precautions that have to 
be taken may differ again if the material 
is liable to vaporise or leak.’ 

There are a few facts well established in 
electrical science which canbe borne ‘in 
mind with security, and the chief of them 
is that a complete metallic enclosure pro- 
tects everything in its interior, so long as 
it is complete. This is known theoreti- 
cally, and I have also made many experi- 
ments to try to get the smallest scintilla of 
a spark, or the smallest effect on an elec- 
troscope, inside a closed metallic cage 
which was receiving violent flashes on ‘the 
outside, but no trace could be got. 

That, therefore, is a trustworthy fact; 
but in applying it there must be caution 
that it is properly understood. For. in- 
stance, an umbrella-like building of sheet 
metal consisting of roof and walls, is not 
a complete metallic enclosure, and how- 
ever well the walls are earthed, a spark 
is possible in the interior which may ignite 
inflammable matter. To make it a com- 
plete enclosure a metallic floor must be 
added, and, of course, roof, floor, and walls 
must be all joined up together. Such a 
building would protect any explosive in its 
interior, even though provided with venti- 
lating and other apertures not too large in 
size, For instance, an ordinary parrot 
cage forms a practically perfect protector. 

Nevertheless, it is possible inadvertently 
to spoil a complete metallic enclosure and, 
so to speak, turn it inside out, by introduc- 
ing an insulated conductor through the 
walls—for instance, an electric-light wire 
or a telephone wire. This completely. re- 
moves all protection, and enables outside 
disturbances to get to the interior. ‘The 
introduction of gas and water pipes would 
do the same thing if they were insulated 
where they entered, but there is no need 
to insulate them, and if at the place they 
enter they are thoroughly connected up 
with the metallic walls or floor, they do no 
harm at all. An electric disturbance 
cannot utilise them to get to the interior 
in the smallest degree, if there is complete 
metallic continuity. 

But assuming that everything is made 
right to begin with, there: are certain possi- 
bilities by which metallic continuity may be 
impaired ; the chief of these is corrosion. 
It seems also possible that if the roof were 
thin and struck by a violent flash of light- 
ning it might be perforated or destroyed. 
Such damage, however, would in all pro- 
bability limit itself to a small patch, and 
the flash would not even then have been 
able to enter the enclosure. I doubt if ex- 
perience has ever exhibited damage from 
this cause. 

The protection of oil in metal tanks 
would seem comparatively easy, because 
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the tank. must be a complete metallic en- 
closure—floor, walls, and roof—and no in- 
sulated conductors are likely to be passed 
through. Hence, if the tank has no leak 
and no vent, it is absolutely safe, whether 
earthed or not. But a tank must, I sup- 
pose, always have a vent—say a vertical 
pipe rising to a certain height. It would 
be well to cover the mouth of this vent 
with an open wire cage easily visible from 
below. 

But in so far as vapour is given off, and 
in so far as leakage of oil is possible, there 
is always a possible danger of fire, and the 
fire may be started not only by. lightning 
itself, but by a very insignificant sub- 
sidiary spark, such as is liable to occur in 
the neighbourhood of a lightning flash in 
quite unsuspected and unlikely places. I 
have had sparks -occurring, for instance, 
between gas and water pipes, although, 
naturally, they were both perfectly 
earthed; also from a gas burner to any- 
thing near it, and a very small spark is 
able to ignite gas or to blow an, Abe] fuse. 

Any oil or vapour, therefore, which 
escapes from the tanks must be regarded 
as liable to ignition, and precaution must 
be taken to prevent the flame from enter- 
ing the tank. It seems to me that this 
can be done, on the principle of the safety 
lamp, by providing the vent with suitable 
wire gauze, and I take it that no small 
leak in the tank itself could possibly 
transmit flame. 

Nevertheless, flames in the neighbour- 
hood of oil tanks are not wanted, and 
therefore it is undesirable to encourage 
lightning flashes in their vicinity. For 
that reason I should not recommend the 
attachment of any lightning conductors to 
the tanks; I should not even recommend 
the special earthing of the tanks. I do 
not want them to be regarded by the light- 
ning as a good way to earth. It is pre- 
ferable that they should not be struck at 
all, not because of the risk of the lightning 
getting inside, which is impossible, but be- 
cause of the danger of accidental and 
trivial sparks all about the neighbourhood, 
which might ignite vapour or other in- 
flammable matter, though no doubt pre- 
cautions are ‘taken for the prompt extinc- 
tion of these small subsidiary fires; nor 
would they be likely to occur if everything 
were air-tight and all joints good. The 
tightness of joints in pipe-lines becomes, 
therefore, an important . consideration, 
even from the lightning and fire point of 
view. Of course, any pipe-line entering a 
tank should be metallically joined to it 
where it enters. 

There remains the question whether 
lightning rods at a distance from tanks, 
either well above them or in a large ring 
surrounding them, are desirable or not. I 
am not surprised that these should have 
been advocated, but on the whole I am dis- 
posed to think that they are better away. 
A lofty metallic cage surrounding the 
tank would be duplicating protection un- 
necessarily and in a troublesome and ex- 
pensive manner. A ring of poles all round 
the tank, if at a considerable distance 
from it, would not afford much protection, 
and if too near it they might accentuate 
the danger of subsidiary sparks; hence, on 
the whole, I think poles are better away. 
Anything that would encourage a lightning 
flash inthe neighbourhood of tanks is 
detrimental. 

There remains the question whether the 
use of points for promoting silent dis- 
charge—which in the case of buildings is 
one of their chief functions—should be 
utilised in connection with oil tanks and 
explosive stores. In so far as such points 
tend to reduce the dangerous tension in 
the air, they are good; but in so far as they 
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tend to make an easier path for a lightning 
flash, which might otherwise not occur, 
they have disadvantages in a place where 
small sparks and fire are dreaded. 

Pointed rods are right for buildings. 
The object of a lightning conductor on, 
say, a church, is to say, ‘‘ This way to 
earth,’’ in the hope that the flash will take 
that path and no other. As a matter of 
fact, subsidiary flashes do take other points 
of the building as well, even though the 
main flash goes by the main conductor, 
Hence, to get protection many pointed 
conductors have to be used, but they all of 
them try to coax the lightning into them- 
selves by offering an easy path and break. 
ing down the air above them—in other 
words, what is popularly called ‘ attract. 
ing ’’ the lightning. 

I am inclined, therefore, on the strength 
of what I have said, to regard points near 
oil tanks as undesirable. 

But if an oil tank has a vent pipe rising 
some feet into the air, even though capped 
by a metal cage, lightning, though unable 
to enter the pipe, might, if even a small re- 
siduary flash struck the cage, ignite some 
vapour which was issuing therefrom. It 
is undesirable that vent pipes should be 
struck; hence it would be well to provide 
an exit for the vapour below the highest 
point of the pipe, or to prolong the pipe, 
by rod or otherwise, above the level where 
the vapour is likely to be. On the whole, 
however, such vent pipe would constitute 
a danger, and it is better that the vent 
should not protrude—at any rate, not in a 
vertical direction. Presumably, it might 
be re-curved downwards, so that the 
vapour should be delivered at a lower level, - 
where, perhaps, it could be more con- 
veniently collected or dealt with. . 

On the whole, I am inclined to think 
that metal tanks, not over elevated and 
not specially earthed, with good joints and 
free from leaks, are as safe ag anything 
can well be, provided the roof and other 
parts are examined from time to time from 
the point of view of corrosion, the liability 
to which may be a question of atmosphere. 


CONCRETF BLOCKS FOR 


HOUSING SCHEMES. 


The following letter has been addressed 
by, Major-General A. S. Collard to the 
editor of “The Times”: 

#“ Sir,—The provision of houses lama 
quickly as possible is one of the most press- 
ing problems of the moment. Having had 
some considerable experience in the 
matter, I venture to give some suggestions. 
A great deal could be done to expedite the 
building if officials and architects, instead 
of conservatively sticking to old methods, 
adopted new methods and materials. The _ 
newspapers have been full of the difficulty 

of obtaining bricks, as if that were the only © 
material. There is one wav in which the 

shortage can be overcome, and that is by 

laying to heart one of the most valuable 

lessons of the war, and using concrete 
blocks and slabs in the various housing 

schemes, 

“Unfortunately, the verv word concrete 
is like a red rag to a bull to many archi- 
tects and builders in this extraordinarily 
conservative country of ours. Let it, how- 
ever, be conceded at once that some preju- 
dices are well founded. . . . 

“Good dry, sanitary cottages, architec- 
turally correct and pleasing to the eye, cal 
be built with concrete blocks both cheaply . 
and quickly if the proper methods are em- 
ployed. Crayford Garden Village is an 
example, and only recently one of ‘The 
Times’ special correspondents wrote in 
an article on Chepstow: ‘Whatever may 


be the fate of the national shipyards, the 
Government will be able to point with 
oride to the garden cities they are erecting 
vhere.’ These houses are certainly pictu- 
esque and are excellent examples of what 
ran be done to meet the present demand 
or healthier homes for the workers. And 
he reason is, that in these cottages con- 
rete has been used properly and scientific- 
vlly. The outer walls are all hollow, with 
| proper space between each leaf, and care 
yas been taken to see that there is no con- 
yection between these leaves at the door 
ypenings, etc., and the concrete is also of 
i right texture. It must be remembered 
hat the secret in producing a good block 
or house building is to make it properly, 
md make it of concrete that is only just 
aoist; a block made of wet concrete will 
ever be satisfactory. The blocks for 
hese houses are being made with Winget 
-aachines, which seem to produce exactly 
that is required. 

“Modern. cottages built as I have 
escribed are as comfortable as any other 
ouses, and a great deal more satisfactory 
‘rom the point of view of health. Con- 
rete blocks of the right consistency, with 

continuous cavity, give a dry building 
ith no chance of condensation, and 
emove all the old objections to concrete 
onstruction. 

“The advantages of concrete block con- 
ruction are many and varied. The 
locks are larger than bricks and can 
verefore be laid quicker, there are fewer 
unts,.and therefore less mortar, which 
oth mean less cost. On many sites suit- 
ble aggregates can be found close at 
and. This means no rail transport, 
hereas bricks have nearly always to be 
rought a considerable distance by rail, 
hich in these days of rail congestion is a 
reat point in favour of concrete blocks 
ade with local aggregate. The blocks 
ill always work out cheaper except where 
‘icks are made in the immediate locality, 
it where very considerable saving can be 
fected is in the employment of waste 
terials, such as clinker, slag, and 
gger. The former is ideal for the inner 
aves and internal walls of cottages, and 
in be used for the outer leaves in houses 
at are to be rendered or rough-cast. 
0-day some of the large gas companies 
we to pay for the removal of their 
inker. What could, therefore, be 
leaper than to employ it for making 
ocks for houses everyone needs? 
“Another advantage the concrete block 
NS is that anyone can make it under 
yoper supervision, and the blocks can be 
ted soon after they are made. At the 
yesent time we are short of skilled brick- 
lakers. Why not, therefore, I ask, 
aploy the demobilised soldier on making 
ocks to make up the deficiency ? 

“There is no reason why the exterior of 
uses and cottages built with concrete 
locks should not be varied just as much 
brick ones. Many architects object to 
ncrete as giving a cold effect, but this 
iplies equally to certain kinds of stone, 
dcan be remedied bv architectural treat- 
mt. The elevation of houses can be 
iolly rough-cast, or bricks can be used 
c the outer leaf of the lower storeys only, 
fd the upper portion rough-cast. Where 
| all-brick face is required, the outer leaf 
n be built of brick and the inner leaf and 
* internal or partition walls of concrete 
xcks and slabs. 

“Cottages built of concrete blocks sur- 
ss all ordinary types of construction for 
anliness and. all hygienic conditions, as 
ll as for durability and rapidity of con- 
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struction, and they are more economical to 
build ; but, let me repeat, the blocks must 
be: made in the proper way and the con- 
structive details must be correct. When 
this is done success is assured.” 

[Major-General Collard, it may be re- 
called, was responsible, as Director of 
Inland Waterways and Docks, for much 
important construction work carried out 
for the Government during the war.] 


The following further letter on this sub- 
ject has been sent to “The Times’? by 
Captain H. B. Neame: 

“May I add my testimony to that of 
Major-General Collard in favour of con- 
crete blocks as the best means of meeting 
the present world shortage of building 
material? Let us, however, be sure that 
all houses erected on this system are built 
with continuous cavity walls. 

“The continuous cavity system on these 
lines removes all the drawbacks involved 
in building with solid concrete walls, which 
have done more than anything in the past 
to bring concrete into disrepute. Solid 
concrete walls lead at once to condensa- 
tion and dampness. They are liable to 
crack, as well as to ‘sweat’ on the inside: 
and have nothing, in short, in their favour. 
The continuous cavity wall, on the system 
referred to by General Collard, consists of 
an inner and outer leaf, with wall ties, 
which cannot act as a medium for convey- 
ing moisture from the outer to the inner 
half. The inner leaf, too, is sufficiently 
porous to meet the essential demands of 
the modern advocates for ‘breathing 
walls.’ This, with the continuous air 
space between, ensures an absolutely dry 
house, and one, it is proved, that main- 
tains an equable temperature both in 
summer and winter. 

“Two vital points to be considered with 
any housing scheme on a large scale are 
cost and speed of erection ; anid both points 
are largely interdependent, for quick erec- 
tion, as experience shows, means economy 
of cost. That is where concrete scores. Even 
where the cost of block nroduction—com- 
pared as a building material bulk for bulk 
—is practically the same in each case, a 
great saving may still be effected in the 
actual constructional work. This is due 
not only to the increased speed in build- 
ing—each block being equivalent to a 
number of bricks, varying according to 
the size of the block from six to twenty- 
two—but also to the considerable economy 
effected in mortar. 

“From the point of view of durability, 
there is no comparison between houses 
built on this system and those constructed 
of other material. They are never liable 
to decay, slowly gaining in strength, 
indeed, from year to year. Concrete, 
again—as may be judged from the lower 
rate charged by fire insurance companies 
—is the best of all materials for resisting 
fire; and it is to a remarkable degree 
sound-proof. The fact that concrete 
blocks are stronger than brickwork—about 
three times as strong in point of fact—and 
increase in strength with age, is acknow- 
ledged in the recently issued memorandum 
of the Local Government Board for Scot- 
land, in which it is recommended that 
where this material is used there should be 
a reduction in the thickness of the wall as 
compared with brickwork. Thus a much- 
needed revision of building laws has 
already begun, and must be extended in 
order to take full advantage of the new 
methods and new material by which alone 
it will be possible for the country 
adequately to cope with the situation.”’ 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Cottage Planning. 


S1rSs,—During the holidays. I have had 
an opportunity of looking through the 
ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL for the last month. 

In your issue of May 14 I notice a long 
letter by Mr. T. Sturman Smith pointing 
out defects in the premiated designs of the 
“Daily Express” Competition. It is sur- 
prising to find that no one has attempted 
to criticise his opinions. 

In your footnote to Mr. Smith’s letter 
you say: “Assessors do not profess to pick 
out perfect designs; they premiate those 
that in their judgment are the least imper- 
fect.”’ In your issue of May 28 you pub- 
lish the assessors’ report on Mr. McBeath’s 
winning design as follows: “An excellent 
plan, extremely economical, and entirely 
without waste space. Every problem ap- 
pears to have been considered and success- 
fully dealt with.’’ From. this report one 
can only come to the conclusion that the 
plans premiated fulfilled all the require- 
ments of a comfortable dwelling irrespec- 
tive of cramped passages, holes for shower 
bath, perambulator, coals, etc., also stairs 
that are almost a death trap for children 
coming out of a bedroom. 

Now that the Local Government Board 
is giving financial assistance to building 
houses for the working classes, why cannot 
more space be given to remedy the above 
defects and others? 

If an architect was designing a house for 
himself of the same number of rooms as 
those designed for the working classes, 
would not he have an entrance where he 
could put a hat and coat stand, a through 
paasage to the rear, without having to go 
through the living room; a bathroom 
where he could undress in comfort; a w.c. 
where it could be easily and privately got 
at, and a landing where he could turn 
without danger of falling downstairs? I 
think he would design his house to be con- 
venient and comfortable. The working 
classes are human beings just as much as 
an architect, so why does not the Architec- 
tural Association insist on being allowed 
to design suitable dwellings for the work- 
ing classes ? PrAsah 


“A Chance for the Private Archttect.” 

Sirs,—I thought that all the general 
public, let alone the architects, knew by 
now that there is “no money profit in 
house building” just now, even allowing 
for the money help that the Government 
will give. Does Mr. G. Percy Simons 
really imagine that there should be, and 
that unless capital invested in house- 
building can earn 5 per cent. no capital 
will be forthcoming and no _ building 
societies formed? 

Before the war that might have been so, 
but that whitewashed sepulchre, “ Philan- 
thropy at Five per Cent.,” is gone—it was 
smashed on Vimy Ridge and a hundred 
other ridges. It has been realised by the 
best people of this nation that men and 
women who have sacrificed much for their 
country deserve at least houses to live in, 
and should have them; and such is the 
strength of this realisation that there is no 
heartburning among the best housing pro- 
moters because there is no guaranteed five 
or any other per cent. return. 

Proof of this lies in the number of public 
utility schemes coming forward. Thirty 
societies are already at work, and, judging 
from preliminary enquiries received by 
housing organisations and the Local 
Government Board, several hundreds more 
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are in course of formation. The pro- 
moters -see the facts clearly: There is xo 
guarantee of five per cent.. or even of two 
and a half per cent., but they are not hold- 
ing back. 

Each of these societies will want, or 
should be induced to want, an architect. 
To whom are they more likely to turn than 
to the architect who has taken an interest 
and helped in the formation of the society? 
And he will get his professional fee just as 
the brick merchant and bricklayer get 
theirs. 

I think, therefore, I may repeat the 
argument advanced in the article that the 
public utility society. proposals. of ‘the 
Government do offer “a chance for’ the 
private architect.’’ 

THE WRITER OF THE ARTICLE. 


WEEKLY HOUSING RETURN. 


The weekly return of housing progress 
issued by the Local Government Board 
States: 146 ; 

Although a slight falling off occurred in 
the number of building schemes submitted 
to the Local Government Board during the 


week ended June 7 as compared with the- 


last week in May (which established a 
“record’”’), their number was nevertheless 
higher than in any earlier week. .It is-to 
be noticed also that the new schemes. com- 


prise a greater proportion of proposals. 


from. the remoter rural. areas, which, 
speaking generally, have not been ready 
or able to respond quite so quickly as the 


urban areas to the demand for house. 


building. One of the ‘difficulties in these 


areas, as in some urban areas, is that with’ 


every cottage fully occupied no accommo- 
dation exists for contractors’ men to use 
while building new houses. This need “is 
being met in a number of cases by the use 
of army huts acquired from the Govern- 
ment Surplus Property Disposal Board. 
Interest in the promotion of public utility 
societies to take advantase of the State’s 
offer of financial assistance for approved 
building schemes promoted by such socie- 
ties shows a steady increase. Many new 
societies are in the course of formation. 
The number of enquiries received by the 
Local Government Board to the end of last 
week was more than 300. The majority 
were from business firms and from private 
individuals—many of them working people 
—but in addition were enquiries from 
building societies and housing trusts, co- 
operative societies, trade unions, allotment 
associations, and various charitable orgiani- 
Sations. Interest. seems to have been 
evoked by the details published a week 
ago of a communal hot water and electric 
lighting and cooking service which have 
been planned for the new garden village 
scheme at Swanpool, Lincolnshire. The 
idea of using waste steam from a manufac- 
tory for the purpose of supplying a com- 
munity with hot water for house heating 
and for washing seems to have impressed 
the public imagination, and to have 
aroused a wish to ascertain how far this 
principle may be applicable generally to 
housing schemes in the neighbourhood of 
manufactories. The provision of railway 
facilities for housing schemes involving the 
setting up of new areas is under considera- 
tion. 

In the thirty-nine site schemes approved 
during the week by the Local Government 
Board, the area involved is more than 
1,000 acres, a greater area approved than 
In any previous week except that ending 
April 5. 

_The schemes submitted by local autho- 
tities during the week are as follows: 


Building Sites. 

Schemes Submitted.—The number. of 
schemes submitted. (by fifty-five local 
authorities) .was 212, bringing the, total 
number of schemes to 2,068. In 1,841 of 
these the area is stated, and amounts to 
21,778 acres. 

Schemes Approved. — Thirty-eight 
schemes, promoted bv twenty-six local 
authorities, were approved during the 
week. Altogether 579 schemes have now 
been approved, covering an acreage of 
rather more than 10,000 acres. 


Lay-outs. 


- Schemes .Submitted.—During the week 
fourteen . local , authorities 


total-number of lay-out schemes. submitted 
to. 287. ; 
Flouse Plans. 

Schemes Submitted.—Sixteen schemes 
were: submitted during the week by. eight 
local.authorities. The sixteen schemes. re- 
present 670 houses. In all 181, schemes 


have. been submitted, representing 12,856 - 


houses. ; 

Schemes Approved.—Four schemes have 
been. approved, representing 438 houses, 
during the week. The total number of 
schemes approved is 100, - representing 
5,009 houses. 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
SERVICE DINNER. 


The. - Architectural. Association’ are 
considering -the advisability .of holding. in 
the -near future. a dinner: which shall be 
open to all. members of the A.A. - who 
have served in His Majesty’s . Forces 
during the war. Since considerable num- 
bers of swch members have been already 


demobilised, and others still serving find 
conditions relaxed, there should be every 


prospect of this proposal materialising. 
Certainly, apart from the happy opportu- 
nity such a dinner would hold for the re- 
newal of past friendships, it seems to us a 
desirable event in the interests of ex- 
Service members themselves. Devoid of the 
chilly atmosphere of a convened meeting, 
a Service dinner would assist materially in 
the re-establishment. of individual rela- 
tions on every side, would serve to bring 
long-absent members into touch with 
one another, and thereby constitute a use- 
ful preliminary in the process of returning 
to professional work. — 

But, apart from such considerations, a 
proposal of this kind, if actually realised, 
would assuredly rank as an event in the 
history of the A.A. Eligible members 
who approve of this project are requested 
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submitted - 
twenty-seven lay-out schemes, bringing the, 


to communicate their suggestions to the | 
Secretary of the Architectural Association, — 
35, Bedford Square, W.C. 


' 


COMING* EVENTSas 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 25. | 
R.I.B.A., 9, Conduit Street, W.—First 
meeting of the ‘‘ Building Industries Con- 
sultative Board.” 3.30 p.m. | 


SATURDAY, JUNE 28. Z| 
Architectural Association summer visit. 
Blenheim Palace, Woodstock, by permis- 
sion of His Grace the Duke of Mark 
borough. Train from Paddington, — 
G.W.R., -1-30.p.m. | 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 9, TO SATURDAY 
JULY ‘19. . 
Birmingham Housing Exhibition, 
Town’ Hall, Birmingham.—June 23 is the 
last day for ‘receiving applications for 
space. Address, Hon. Organiser, Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Birmingham. 


COMPETITION. 

No Date.—Baildon: Housing. . 
Baildon Urban: District Council invite” 
applications from architects willing to” 
submit. competitive plans for a housing 
scheme to provide about a hundred houses” 
on ten acres of land. Competition under» 
the rules of the Royal Institute of British — 
Architects. Names to Mr. J. Bentley, 
Clerk to the’ Urban District Council, 
Baildon, Yorkshire. _ 


ENQUIRY ANSWERED. 
Graphic Indication of Various Materials, 


W. D. B. (Brixham) writes: “A disalblec 
soldier who desires to become an architec 
tural draughtsman would be glad to kno a) 
in what manual of instruction he could — 
find examples of the manner in which — 
various kinds of material are indicateé 
graphically for constructional engineers.’ 

—In a booklet on “Mechanical Dratt-— 
ing,” issued by the American Lead Pencil — 
Company, 173-175, Lower Clapton Road 
London, E.5, as a guide to the various us 
of the Venus pencil, there is a very useful — 
set of illustrations which supply the infor 
mation for which our corresponden 
enquires. As it will doubtless ‘be of 
service to many others having a similar 
object in view, we here reproduce the illus- — 
tration, by courtesy of the proprietors. All — 
draughtsmen should apply for this book 
let, which contains many valuable practic 
hints by Harry W. Jacobs, Director OF 
Drawing in the Public Schools of Buffalo, — 
N.Y. a. | 
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TRADE AND CRAFT. 


Electricity in the Home. 

The General Electric Co., Ltd., whose 
yincipal showrooms and sales depét are 
j Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4, 
wh branches in all the principal towns of 
f country, are in the happy position of 
Png able to supply everything required 
f electrical installation work. As 
prards cables and flexibles, as well as 
faduit or casing, the G.E.C. is able to 
s»ply from stock any sizes and varieties 
pyuired. G.E.C. cables and flexibles are 
fide at the Pirelli-General Cable Works 
» Southampton. 
The figure shows a G.E.C. standard 
pmpere “Channel” type cut-out board. 
ke case is of teak, with hinged glazed 
fmt. Deep battens are provided, and 
fre are incombustible dividing fillets 
piween the poles; the bases are of 
preous china, and all the details are 
rectly proportioned. Lampholders, the 
sll-known neat “Slick” switch, wall- 
pigs, etc., are all available. One incon- 
fence experienced in the past has been 
f} putting on and taking off of shades and 
pbes—an operation necessary from time 
gtime for the removal of dust. This in- 
pivenience has now been overcome by a 
uit little device known as the “ Easifix ” 
iide carrier. It is permanently attached 
ithe shade and slipped over the lamp- 
Ider and fixed in position by the two 
“ews provided. 
imexpensive fittings and lamps, made 
t hundreds of designs in. “ Fancy,’ 
beriod,” “Indirect,’’ or “Semi-indirect ” 
tings which the G.E.C. manufacture, 
f handsome examples both in the 
itime and at night when lighted by the 
fl-known Osram lamps, or by the new 
yam lamp, Atmos tvpe, giving, it is 
fimed, a maximum light effect ata mini- 
fm cost. 
ms regards heating and _ cooking. 
pagnet” electric fires are made in manv 
Hs and designs. They are light, but 
fe a substantial base, so that they 
Pnot be easily knocked over. A handle 
sprovided ‘for carrying, and’ it is so 
figned that it always remains cool. The 
fowing sizes of “Magnet’’ fires are 
fommended, depending on the size of 
B room to be heated: TOON WZ, O00) OF 
po watts. Two switches are provided, so 
at half or full heat can be applied. 
Merally it is best to have the full heat on 
| a short time to warm un a rdom, and 
in to have half heat only to keep the 
Bperature up to what is required. 
fagnet” fires aré made in iron or brass 
i! have thoroughly reliable heating 
its. Electricity for cooking is also to 
frecommended on account of its clean- 
FSS, absence of stray or wasted heat, and 
feral convenience. As well as the 
trer electric cook:ng appliances, such as 
ms, ranges, grillers, etc., there are 
fdagnet ” kettles, hot plates, and toasters. 
By can be connected to an existing 
Epholder or to a wall plug. Also by the 
of an “ Adapter” they can be useld. for 
ingle lampholder at the same time 
the lamp. 
|Freezor” and other electric fans are 
Hufactured by the General Electric 
f, Ltd, at their special fan works 
fton, near Birmingham. 
m the ‘* Koolah” 
m as in all ‘‘ Freezor’’’ -~ fans, 

motor is designed in such 
Way that noise is practically elimi- 
ed. It is fitted with self-oiling thrust 
rings and impregnated windings. The 


electric ceiling 
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shaft of the armature is hollow, and a tube 
passing through it permits the attachment 
of an electrolier, which can be used inde- 
pendently of the fan itself. It is only 
necessary to remove the knob at the 
bottom in order to fix the electrolier. 

The G.E.C. vacuum. cleaner requires 
little attention, but is, just connected to the 


most convenient electric light socket, the 
current switched on, and the cleaner 
gently moved over the article to be 
cleaned—the operation being thoroughly 
and hygienically performed without dis- 
turbance of the furniture. 

Electric bells and intercommunication 
telephones come under a different category 
to the foregoing, as they need only a 
minute amount of electrical energy for 
their operation—such as is obtained from 
two or three Leclanché cells, “Witton” 
dry cells, Carsak cells etc. - These, 
together with the necessary pushes, etc., 
are all made by the G.E.C. 

Peterlineum Wood Preservative. 

Peterlineum (formerly called Carbo- 
lineum) wood preservative had been sold 
by Messrs. C. A. Peters, Ltd., of Derby, 
for more tthan thirty years under the name 
of Carbolineum, but having, as a result of 
their continuous research work, greatly 
improved the material, they have renamed 
it Peterlineum. In a communication 
addressed to us they. state: ‘In the 
material which we are now manufacturing 
under this name we are incorporating the 
experience of more than thirty years, and 
not only is it equal to any which we have 
sold before, but in many respects it is 
superior. We may say that for a year or 
two we had not been able to manufacture 
this wood preservative, as we could not 
get the necessary raw materials, and we 
refused to sell any substitute, preferring to 
wait until we could get the proper articles 
and so keep up the reputation which it has 
obtained during so many years.’’ Peter- 
lineum is made in only one colour—the 
natural one, which makes the wood a rich 
brown colour, and as such it is extremely 
suitable for half-timbered work, fencing, 
gates, posts, etc. 

In an interesting booklet, Messrs. Peters 
state. that Peterlineum, which is guaran- 
teed to be entirely of Britsh manufacture, 
is easily applied, is cheap in apovlication, 
and prevents all kinds of decay in wood- 
work, and is the deadly enemy of insects, 
parasites, white ants, sea-worms, étc. In 
the booklet there is included among the 
illustrations one showing ‘the treatment 
with Peterlineum’ of a huge flagstaff 
(215 ft. long and weighing 18 tons), pre- 
sented by the ‘Government’ of British 
Columbia to Kew Gardens. Peterlineum, 
it is claimed, preserves the wood in the 
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ground as well as above it. ‘‘ Driving out 
the damp, it prevents wet rot, and yet, by 
allowing free ingress of air, equally pro- 
tects against dry rot, and all that is neces- 
sary is to paint it on—special tools and 
skilled labour are not required.” 


LIGHT AND FUEL RATIONING. 

The Controller of Coal Mines regrets to 
announce that it is found necessary to'con- 
tinue the rationing of coal, gas, and elec- 
tricity for household fuel and lighting for 
a further period. It is, however, proposed 
to modify the present order to the extent 
that consumers of less ‘than five “tons of 
coal in the year, 12,500 cubic feet of gas 
in any quarter, 400 b.t.u’s of ele¢tricity in 
any quarter will not be subject to assess- 
ment. They must, however, be registered 
with their coal merchants for the supply 
of. coal. 

A revised Order, which will take effect 
from July 1 next, will be issued during the 
present month. In the meantime the fol- 
lowing memorandum is issued for the in- 
formation of the public: 

(1) Anthracite, coke, and patent fuel will 
be exemptedi from the Order for the time 
being. (2) All consumers of coal must 
register with coal merchants for their sup- 
plies. Present registrations will. be valid 
unless notice to the contrary is given by 
either consumer or merchant. (3) The 
present assessments are current for a year 
from various dates commencing with 
October 1, 1018: In the case of con- 
sumers over the quantities named above, 
the assessments will be renewed for the 
same annual quantity for twelve.months 
from July 1, 1919, and the balance of the 
old assessments cancelled. (4) New certi- 
ficates willbe issued to all present holders 
of certificates for the twelve months’ 
supply, and it will not ‘be necessary to 
make application for the © certificates, 
except in the case of new consumers or of 
those who, owing to a change in the basis 
upon which the original assessment was 
made, desire a modified assessment. (5) 
The new assessments and certificates will 
diate from July 1 in order to enable private 
consumers, so far as coal may be avail- 
able, to stock on account of the coming 
years allowances, Immediately on the 
issue of the new order arrangements will 
be made to enable this to be done during 
the months of July, August, and Septem? 
ber. (6) The supply of fuel already made 
under any existing certificates in. respect 
of the period subject to June 30 will pa 
treated as a supply on account of the new 
years allowances. (7) The conversion 
equivalents of gas and electricity in terms 
of coal will be fixed at 18,750 cubic feet of 
gas to the ton of coal; 1,000 b.t.u.’s_ of 
electricity to the ton of coal.. (8) The con- 
trol of maximum prices for the sale of coal 
will be rigidly enforced. (0) In order to 
simplify some of the machinery and provi- 
sions of the present Order, the special loca] 
Fuel and Lighting Committees will be 
discontinued, and, in the ordinary course, 
the control of the local fuel overseer will, 
subject to the directions of the controller, 
be left to the local authority, except in the 
Metropolitan Division, which will continue 
under the immediate supervision of the 
Household Fuel and Lighting Branch of 
the Coal Mines Department. 

Economy in the consumption of coal 
still remains vital to the national interests. 
If the output of coal in the near future will 
allow a relaxation of these restrictions, the 
local ‘fuel overseer will be authorised from 
time to time to receive applications: for 
such increased allowances as any increase 
in the supnlies of coal may justify. 
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Changes of Address. 

Mr. Ernest Ingram Hill, advertising 
specialist, notifies his change of address to 
20, Ludgate Hilly /iC,a. 

Mr. C. H.;B. Quennell, F.R-I.B-A.,;-has 
taken offices at 17, John Street, Bediford 
Row, W.C.1. 


Resumption of Practice. 

Mr. D. <A. Beveridge, Licentiate 
R.I.B.A., having been demobilised from 
the Royal Engineers, has resumed his 
practice at 36, Dale Street, Liverpool. 


Dublin Building Lock-out. 

As the result of a dispute between the 
masters and,men in the Dublin building 
trade 1,200 carpenters and 250 plasterers 
have been focked out. No question of 
wages is. involved. The dispute arises out 
of the employment of unskilled labour at 
certain work, which, the workmen say, in- 
fringes the rules of their union. 


New Company. 

John Hadfield and Sons, Ltd., has just 
been registered, according to “ Jordan’s 
Register,” to carry on. the business of 
asphalters, asphalte and tar-paving manu- 
facturers. The nominal capital is £20,000 
in Ordinary shares of £1 each, and the 
directors are Messrs. A. J. Hadfield, Shef- 
field, and J. W. Hadfield, Sheffield. 

St. Stephen's Church. 

The spire of St. Stephen’s Church, 
Vincent Square, Westminster, has been 
condemned as a dangerous structure, and 
a part of it is to be taken down at once. 
The church was founded by the late 
Baroness Burdett-Coutts in 1830 as a 
memorial to her father, Sir: ~Francis 
Burdett. 

Correction. 

We regret that, by a printer’s error, the 
address in the advertisement of the Trus- 
Con Laboratories in our issue of June 4 
was wrongly given as 32, High Holborn. 
The correct address of this company, who 
are manufacturers of “Trus-Con Water- 
proofing Paste Concentrated,” and of the 
“Agatex’’ floor-hardener, is 415, Bank 
Chambers, 329, High Holborn, W.C.1. 


Birthday Honours. 

In the Birthday Honours List the award 
of the M.B.E. has been conferred on Mr. 
Fergus Carstairs Rogers, M.S.A., of Kim- 
berley. Mr. Rogers, who. receives this 
decoration in return for valuable services 
rendered. in connection with recruiting, 
has been a member of the Society of Archi- 
tects for the past ten years, and belongs to 


the South African branch of that body. Sir 


C. T. Ruthen, to whose knighthood refer- 
ence is made on page 445, is a member of 
the council of the: Society of Architects. 


The “ Masher’? Patent Float: a Substitute 
for the Copper Balt. 

In our special issue for June 4°1t was 
not'-made sufficiently clear ‘that © the 
“Masher” patent float is an effective sub- 
stitute for the familiar copper ball, over 
which it has many advantages. For 
example, the Masher float has no nipple 
and will not dint if dropped. Full parti- 
culars can be ‘had from ‘Messrs. H. 
Pontifex and Sons, Ltd., Pontifex House, 
43 and 44, Shoe Lane, E.C.4. 


British  Thomson-Houston Company’s 
New Branch Office, Liverpool. 

The British Thomson-Houston Com- 
pany, Ltd., electrical engineers and manu- 
facturers, of Rugby, in order to deal with 
their ranidly increasing business in the 
Liverpool district, have opened an office 
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and stores at 33, James Street, Liverpool 
(telephone number, Central 358;  tele- 
grams, “Asteroidal,’’ Liverpool).-. The 
new stores will carry a stock of wiring sup- 
plies, electric light fittings, and “Mazda” 
lamps for ship lighting and general pur- 
poses, and can deal with enquiries for all 
other classes of the B.T.H. electrical ap- 
paratus, such as turbines, | generators, 
motors, switchgear, control gear, etc. 


Another Stonehenge Exhibit. ; 

At Stonehenge there is just now, in 
striking contrast with its famous circle of 
huge stones, one/of the finest collections of 
bricks in the country, part of the surplus 
war material which: the Disposal Board! of 
the Ministry of Munitions are offering for 
sale by tender. It is estimated that the 
number stacked is wpwards of fifty thou- 
sand, an imposing display of material 
which should appeal with peculiar interest 
at the present time to builders and 
housing authorities generally. 


Exhibition of War Posters. 

An exhibition of war posters was opened 
at the Grafton Galleries on Wednesday, 
June 11, and will remain open until Satur- 
day, June 28. It comprises a carefully 
selected collection of the most interesting 
posters in the possession of the Imperial 
War Museum (British, Colonial, Ameri- 
can, French, Italian, German, and others), 
none of which have previously been exhi- 
bited by them in London. The German 
collection contains some specimens of very 
considerable interest. A part of the pro- 
ceeds. will be devoted to the Imperial War 
Museum funds. 

A:A. Hostel. 

It is probable that the A.A. will open a 
hostel for students and members before 
October next. It is intended that if any 
profits accrue those using the hostel shall 
benefit thereby, but, as far as can be seen 
at the present time, the charge will be 
about two pounds per week, to include 
breakfast, dinner, and week-end meals. 
It is requested that those who would like 
to take advantage of the hostel, if esta- 
blished, will send to the secretary? This 
will not bind them to enter the hostel, but 
it will give a general idea of the amount of 
support which is likely to be forthcoming. 

Surplus Government Property. 

A very useful publication, called 
“Surplus,” the official organ of the 
Surplus Government Property Disposal 
Board of the Ministry of Munitions, is 
being published on the 1st and 15th of 
each month, price threepence, to keep the 
public informed of the details of surplus 
Government property that is for disposal. 
It is in effect a classified and indexed cata- 
logue of goods for sale. Among the score or 
so of sections into which the catalogue is 
divided, those that are likely to be of most 
interest to our readers are: Electrical 
Stores and Instruments, Ferrous Metals, 
Furniture, Huts and Building Materials, 
Lands and Factories, Plant and Machi- 
nery, and, above all, Timber. .“Surplus’”’ 
may be obtained from railway bookstalls 
and through newsagents generally. 


Building Activity in Ontario. 

Advices received by the Agent-General 
for Ontario in London indicate that build- 
ing activity is increasing daily in that pro- 
vince. The figures based on work actu- 
ally in progress show that Toronto is far 
in the lead of other parts of Canada in this 
respect, and that its building programme 
is fully one-third of the total for the whole 
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of Canada. The cost of new buildings 
begun in March was £300,000. The 
Ontario: Government has provided a fund | 
of five millions sterling for assisting, by | 
way of mortgages at < per cent., in the 
building of working men’s houses. In 
addition Toronto will finance its own 
housing scheme, and is proceeding vigo- 
rously with its plans to relieve the housing 
shortage. 


“Drapery Palaces.” =, | 

London’s West-End drapery establish- 
ments will be bigger and more attractive | 
when the building schemes which some of . 
the best-known firms now have in hand are 
completed. Messrs. Selfridge have | 
already started the rebuilding of their | 
extension, and Oxford Street will acquire 
a new dignity when the handsome pillared | 
front of the present building is extended 
up to Orchard Street. In the immediate | 
future Messrs. Dickins and Jones, accord- 
ing to the “Draper’s Organiser,” will re- | 
build their Regent Street premises. 
Special attention will be given to the con- 
structions of the shop windows, which are | 
to strike an original and individual note. 
Messrs. Marshall and Snelgrove have a 
scheme in hand for rebuilding their pre- 
mises in Oxford Street, and . Messrs. 
Debenham’s are said to contemplate an 
extension to their premises in Wigmore | 
Street. 

New Type Concrete Houses. 

The foundation was laid at Hertford on 
June 6 of two experimental model homes | 
which will be built without bricks, slates, | 
tiles, rainwater gutters or drain pipes. 
Concrete slabs of special design will be 
employed and it is claimed by the ijn- 
ventors that the method of construction | 
is entirely new. Brickwork is done away | 
with in the construction of walls and foun- | 
dations, all roof troubles are avoided, and | 
the inventors claim for their system of | 
construction that a building will be pro- 
duced 150 per.cent. stronger than a brick- | 
built structure ; and further that the build- 
ing process is much more rapid—the first 
house will be ready for occupation seven | 
weeks from. now—and the cost is 30 per! 
cent. cheaper—two factors. of the utmost | 
importance if they be realised. a 

University College and Hospital War | 

»Memorzal. a 

A war memorial scheme for University | 
College, University College Hospital and | 
Medical School, London, has now been | 
settled, and an appeal for a sum of 
£30,000 is being issued ‘to all old students | 
of the College, whose addresses are known. | 
The complete scheme, as settled by 4_ 
representative and ‘influential committee 
under the patronage of the Earl of Rose- | 
bery, Chancellor of the University of) 
London, includes the following features: | 
A war memorial album, containing the 
records of the academic and service 
careers of the 268 men who have fallen; | 
memorial tablets recording their names, | 
scholarships for the sons and daughters 0f | 
the fallen ; a great hall for the use of the 
college and medical: school; the endow- | 
ment of University College Hall, Ealing. | 
The Hon. Treasurer is Captain Wedgwood | 
Benn, D.S.0., D.F.G., M.P., whowismaay 
Fellow of the College: donations sent 0 | 
him. at University College will be grate 
fully acknowledged. Members and | 
friends of the college and medical school _ 
who have not received copies of the | 
scheme should apply to Captain Benn at | 
the College. #1 
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Philosophy in Architecture 


F we are to get the layman interested in architecture 
he must see it as more than a technical pursuit ; 
we must relate it to something deeper than his 

material desires. A's long as architecture presents 
itself as merely a more or less weatherproot shelter 
he will probably regard it as being only proportion- 
ately more important than his Burberry because the 
building lasts a little longer and costs a little more. 

If one dared to advise a Professor of Architecture, 
he should be counselled to present his subject, occa- 
sionally at least, in a wider aspect than even that of 
estheticism. He should ‘be encouraged to adventure 
once in a while the deeps of philosophy, where his 
flounderings, if they were nothing better, would at 
least attract attention, and might excite curiosity. 
There is philosophy in architecture, but that 1s to say 
nothing more than might be said of most-things. No 
doubt Ruskin has said, with exquisite felicity, all that 
Sim beasaiceon such a (subject-but,- dare: it: be 
whispered, who reads Ruskin now ? 

Let us adventure the subject. The foundation of 
philosophy is the clash of the opposites—good and 
evil; bitter and sweet; life and death—these are the 
fundamentals out of which we construct the dismal 
science. Architecture has its opposites; let us select 
a pair—the Solid and the Void. Our professor would 
have this as a text for at least one lecture, and on this 
he would keep the attention of any ordinary audience, 
if by some miracle they had been induced to enter his 
lecture-room. All architecture may be interpreted in 
these terms. Our journey through space and time 
would take us from the Pyramid of Cheops, sunk in 
Egyptian sands, to the latest haberdashery shop in 
Oxford Street. Opposites conflict, and architecture 
is a history of conflicts, the Solid and the Void per- 
haps the greatest of all. See the pyramid with no 
Void ‘to ‘break its mass, the entrance to it a rabbit 
burrow scooped in the rock perhaps 100 yards away. 
See the first insidious attack of the Void, an opening 
high up the pyramid face. Watch the attack 
develop ; the doorway through the pylon, its first point 
of vantage, follow on to the Greek temple, where the 
Void has entrenched itself and become a feature in 
the design. Firmly planted now, ever asserting itself, 
Roman architecture more and more its subject, the all- 
conquering Void. Let us leap a few centuries, and 
watch its progress from the Norman solidity of 
Durham to the airy fancy of Henry VII.’s chapel, and 
how far behind we have left the pyramid. Happy if 
we could have stayed there, or even if “Hardwick 
Hall, more Glass than Wall,” had been our terminus ; 
but it may not be. Vice is virtue in excess, and the 
demand for display that leaves us with an architectural 
support of plate-glass is the flower run to seed of the 


blossom of the Void, without which we should have 
had no architecture at all. 


If our professor (a purely hypothetical abstraction, 
let it be clearly understood) wants another text, let 
him take as his theme the struggle between the wall 
and the roof. In India, the native home of philo- 
sophy, the Hindu says the Arch never sleeps; it 1s 
the continual enemy. What is a roof but an arch? 
And if you would see a building as a living thing, 
realise it in this continual state of antagonism, the 
Roof against the Wall and so interpret architecture. 
Let your hearers who over the last five years have 
studied the campaign in France and Flanders, have 
seen it first of all as a long line of trenches held from 
Sea to Alp in continuous strength. then seen it broken 
at points by concentration of enemy force, to be re- 
covered by opposing concentrations of our own—let 
them realise that the history at least of Gothic architec- 
ture is the same story; show them the Norman front 
with the low flat buttress, hardly distinguished from the 
main wall, so constructed because the long roof came 
with nearly equal pressure on all points; let them 
watch the changing line through all the periods 
century after century, until they realise how the con- 
centration of the roof-thrust on particular points led to 
the counter-assembly of the deep projecting buttress 
of the thirteenth century :—thenceforth, assuredly 
not only their memories, but their intellects, will 
retain what they have been told. 


Then Free-will and Destiny, the eternal fascinating 
twin problems of philosophy: Are we free, are we 
controlled, are we determined or self-determined ? 
That is the question. Noone can understand the true 
theory of mouldings who is mot concerned with this 
philosophic point. What is a moulding? .A line 
from point to point, but not necessarily a straight 
line. Why nota straight line? Because a 
straight line is the path of necessity, and who 
would tread ait = who omight avoid “ites Prue 
you are fixed at the begmning and held at the 
end; but the way between—what variety may it not 
contain? This is the true story of the curve; and 
the story of the curve is the history of the moulding. It 
is man’s escape from necessity symbolised in stone. 
But the curve may be fixed, and will be, if. it depend 
on the compass; only the hand, with its human possi- 
bility of error, can give freedom, and no one 1s pene- 
trated by the spirit of Greek art who does not appre- 
ciate this. 

Compare the ovolo in Greek and Roman cornices, 
the volute in Greek and Roman capitals. the Roman 
curve fixed. immutable, inevitable as Roman Law, 
the Greek free, unfettered, flexible as the Greek 
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spirit. Greek architecture is the architecture of free- 
will, Roman that of destiny, and to realise this is to 
have a hold on architecture that no memorising of 
modules can ever give. 

Last, but not least, evolution and involution, the 
passage from the one to the many, from the many to 
the one, unity and variety ; concentration, decentrali- 
sation; co-ordination and dispersion. This great 
interplay of opposites which is the source and being of 
life, it, too, has its solidification in marble and in 
brick. Classic architecture, Gothic architecture, 
what are these ‘but the monumental impress of these 
antagonisms? Classic architecture, with its sym- 
metry, its balance, its axial lines, its repetition, its 
imprint of common purpose and plan; Gothic archi- 
tecture, with its vamety, its individualism, its wilful 
waywardness, its spire to Heaven, its mocking devil 
on gargoyle and turret, what is it but the outward and 
visible sign of that inward and invisible spirit which 
rejects all control, which insists on individual expres- 
sion, which goes where it wills? So let us model our 


architecture for all public purposes, all those purposes 
which are common in their character, and in which 
all share and function on Classic tradition. Our 
domestic work, those shelters which the individual 
man builds u~ for his individual life in which to work 
out that single purpose to which his main energies are 
devoted, let these be touched with the spirit of diver- 
sity which is enshrined in our native art. So let 
divine philosophy speak to us not alone through 
printed page, but also through carved stone. Sermons 
in stones bespeak the preacher; let the philosopher 
also have his place. 
Thus one would have architecture drawn into that 
stream of inquiry which flows through the mind of 
every man, bearing on its bosom thoughts of time and 
space, queries of being and becoming, wonders of 
what and wherefore; and it may be that with this 
added perception of the purpose and place of archi- 
tecture in human life may come an added respect for 
its practice and its profession. 
H. BARNES, 


Notes and Comments 


Sir Aston Webb on Housing Design. 


IR ASTON WEBB, P.R.A., cannot be accused of 
precipitous haste in advocating in “ The Times” 
last week the adoption by the Local Govern- 

ment Board of some effectual means of ensuring that 
the 300,000 houses to be immediately built shall “come 
up at least to some moderate standard of design.” Sir 
Aston is too modest—first, in refraining from inter- 
vention until much has been said [in correspondence 
in “The Times”] on the nature of “materials, 
arrangements, and construction,” but never a word 
about appearance; and, secondly, in making so very 
mild a statement of the case. Granted that, as 
President of the Royal Academy, and as a distin- 
guished Fellow of the Royal Institute, he speaks with 
authority and not as the scribes, and that therefore he 
has no need to speak through a megaphone, neverthe- 
less, this is surely an occasion for vigorous utterance 
and firm insistence. Why “some moderate standard 
of design”? We should have expected the President 
of the Royal Academy to demand boldly and uncom- 
promisingly that these three hundred thousand 
cottages shall wear the most comely faces that archi- 
tectural skill can devise for them. 


Art and Sanitation, 

Art is not a pretty toy, a trifle to please the eye and 
tickle the fancy. It is of deep and serious import. It 
is a vital manifestation of sp:ritual force. And not 
only does it express that force—it propagates it. If 
it be true—and who shall doubt it 2—that “ugly 
houses make ugly lives,” the converse must be equally 
true. ‘These hundreds of thousands of houses that are 
to be scattered all over the country must be designed 
with a full sense of the grave respons bility implied in 
the act. Away, then, with mild and courtly apolo- 
getics for Art, as if one were conscious either that it is 
some weakness of which to be half ashamed, or that if, 
on the contrary, it is something noble and precious, 
then that the general public are too weak to receivé 
the pure doctrine. It may be that they are, but that 
seems to us to be the greater reason for speaking to 
them in the tones of firm conviction and loyal faith. 
Believing as ardently as we do in the power of good 
architecture, the capacity of the people to receive it, 
and the competency of our architects to give it them, 
we deprecate any weakening on this position. Archi- 
tects never before had so grand an occasion for assert- 
ing the vital and intrinsic value of their art. Surely 
they are not going to let it slip by? They should by 
no means rest content with Sir Aston Webb’s gentle 


orotest, but should state their case with ali the bold- 
ness and aggressiveness that come from ardent and 
inalienable belief in one’s cause. There must be no 
meek requests for a “ moderate” standard. We must 
clamour for the very best, if only on the principle that 
we should aim at the moon if we would hit the tallest 
trees. Fie on “some moderate standard of design.” 
The time has come when, having a fuller knowledge 
of the moral salubrity of art, we may demand it as 
confidently as we demand the more material forms of 
sanitation. 


The Inexplicable Delay. 


About the delay in national housing there is some 
very plain speaking in a leader in last Thursday’s 
“ Times,’ in which, also, there appeared the first of a 
series of special articles on “The Housing Problem: 
Promises and Performance.” Although past experi- 
ence has taught the judicious reader to distrust pro- 
foundly the “special” series, in which, generally -| 
speaking, there is less obvious effort to disclose the 
truth than to distort and colour it with some more or 
less sinister political object, this new series, this new 
“write-up” or “write-down,” whichever it may turn 
out to be, will comimand attention if only because the 
subject has, for the moment, no rival as a popular 
topic. In the preliminary article, which deals with 
the need for houses, there is little or no scope for sen- 
sationalism or for the insinuation of an oblique objec- 
tive. A fair and plain statement of the facts serves 
both objects passing well, without imposing any 
severe strain on the cleverness of the writer or the | 
credulity of his readers. For example, no eloquent 
special pleading is necessary to drive home facts like 
these: “(1) That the pwblic was led to look for the 
erection of 100,000 new working-class houses in the ~ 
twelve months after the signing of the armistice; (2) 
that more than half that period has already elapsed; 
and (3) that only three or four new houses have 
actually been erected.” That most damaging state- 
ment has for corollary this other indictment: “We see 
tens of thousands of men standing idle, not only brick- 
lavers, masons, carpenters, labourers, and others 
whose normal occupation is building, but many more 
who used to work in trades which supply the myriad 
fittings and furnishings of the house. Work is wanted. 
and it is wanted now.” If these are not facts, disproof_| 
should be easy. If the charge is true, the Government 
is condemned already, without the further palaver 
threatened in the prospect of a portentously solemn 
impeachment in “The Times.” 


THE ARCHITECTS’ 


Laggard Local Authorities. 
While “The Times” leader introducing the 
“specials” is, on the whole, quite excellent, it 
advances one or two propositions in which we do not 
find it easy to concur. Following the bald truism 
that “that great part of morals which depends on a 
sense of decency has much to do with the sort of 
houses people live in,” there comes the rather startling 
assumption that “any housewife could give lessons to 
an architect ; .' for example, on such details as 
having the larder on the north side”; and that an 
important aspect of the housing question concerns 
“the power to break rings in one material by the 
judicious use of other and rival materials,” we are by 
no means convinced. As very few housewives of the 
class for which national housing is intended know 


north from south, or could assign any reason 
other than the “hot weather” for the butter 
melting and the milk turning sour, the clamour 


fora north aspect for the larder has not been 
deafening, and the faint whispers of the claim 
that have reached us have ail come from architects 
skilled in boxing the compass. Nor is the reference 
to breaking rings one whit happier; for although the 
building industry would be unique and almost uncanny 
if it were innocent of “combines,” it is not so heavily 
afflicted by them as to deserve the imputation con- 
veyed by “The Times” leader-writer. But whether 
the motive of the great newspaper in address- 
ing itself thus vigorously to the housing question is 
purely platonic, or whether, on the other hand, it is 
politico-propagandist, there is no doubt that, although 
the campaign seems at first sight somewhat belated, 
it will at least render the useful service of giving fresh 
impetus to a movement that had shown signs of flag- 
ging. ‘ Nor is there any doubt of the soundness and 
justice* of the observation that local authorities are as 
much to blame as the Government for the delay. 


Advisory Council on Housing. 


But little fault can be found with the composition 
of the Advisory Council of Housing which Dr. 
Addison has appointed to assist him. Since it is 
impossible—and, of course, wholly undesirable—to 
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please everybody, it is certain that complaint will be 
raised against the ultra-progressive record of some of 
the members ; but, for our part, seeing that progress 1s 
of the essence of the movement, and that the pro- 
gressives in question have been foremost among those 
who, at the cost of incessant hard work, caused the 
machinery to be devised and erected, and helped to 
set it in- motion, we do not see that there could have 
been any shadow of excuse for wishing to exclude 
them. They are men of vision as well as of action, 
each of them a worker as well as a dreamer—a com- 
bination that. in the long run, is certain to prevail 
against prejudice and reaction. 
An Astonishing Precedent. 

It should not be surprising. but is, that the com- 
mittee includes three or four members who positively 
know something about building. To appoint these 
persons to a housing committee may scandalise the 
Admiralty and the War Office as being too obvious an 
expedient, and may come as a shock to those accus- 
tomed to, and expecting such diverting spectacles as a 
compositor controlling (or not, as the case may be) the 
nation’s food supply, or a lawyer at the head of the 
Labour Ministry; but it would really seem that, in 
appointing architects, builders. surveyors, three 
ladies, and other housing experts, on a housing com- 
mittee, Dr. Addison is creating a perilous precedent. 
He is making it hard for those who may have to fol!ow 
him in the formation of similar committees to pitch- 
fork on to. them their incompetent friends or their 
inconvenient enemies, without regard to acquaintance 
with the subject in hand. In his speech at Notting- 
ham last week, Dr. Addison actually said that in the 
work of housing “there should ‘be a minimum of red 
tape.” Not even he was bold enough to declare that 
there should be none at all. He asked that “to avoid 
delays” local authorities should appoint committees 
to deal with housing schemes right through. It 1s 
perhaps a queer way to avoid delays; but if these com- 
mittees are to be formed, they should certainly be 
composed on the excellent model of the advisory com- 
mittee which Dr. Addison has empanelled. That 1s 
to say, they should comprise persons who know some- 
thing about house-building ana—housekeeping. 


Photo: Nathaniel Lloyd, 0.B.E. 


FIG. 17. 


Few village carpenters could now produce such designs. 
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American Domestic Architecture 


T has become almost platitudinous to say that the 
history of a nation should be patent in its archi- 
tecture. But it is a truth which cannot be over- 

estimated and to a certain extent it may be used as a 
standard applicable to the architectural achievements 
of a country. The various elements, often diverse in 
themselves, which meet together in the making of a 
great nation, and the external influences which have 
helped to mould their national character, must show 
themselves in their buildings. To this fact American 
domestic architecture is an eloquent testimony. From 
a. study of examples it is noticeable that three main 
influences have been at work producing varied results 
by the diverse method of their combination. Perhaps 
the strongest of these influences is that which is 
usually termed Colonial. It is but the survival and 
development of an early and primitive, yet pic- 
turesque, method of construction, the outcome of 
limitation in choice of material and in powers of 
craftsmanship. It is essentially a method of quick 
timber erection, into which in the course of time 
certain delightful refinements have crept. The other 
most powerful influence, as might be expected, 
comes from England, for on all sides is to be seen 
the pleasing note of the Georgian precedents making 
themselves felt in the judicious use of brickwork, 
and in the well-proportioned cornice and mouldings. 
The third influence is of Frencn origin, and shows 
itself from time to time in the treatment of doorways 
and windows, staircases, and overmantels, and the 
like. 

In the examples of American domestic architec- 
ture which are illustrated in this number all these 
influences are apparent. The house at Vermont, 
Manchester, is redolent of Colonial feeling, but the 
details have been developed and the simple con- 
ventional forms carefully refined, while the broad 
“clap-board ’’ construction is suggestive of a 
pleasant farm-house quality. In drawing attention 
to the excellent planning conceived with such an 
obvious sense of balance, we cannot do better than 


quote from the “Architectural Forum,” to which we 
are indebted for the reproduction of the illustra- 
Lions: 

“ The large rooms and easy circulation provide for 
abundant social activities and generous hospitality. 
The secondary stairs for family use have 
proved a great convenience, and the guest’s bedroom 
on the first floor with direct access to the grounds 
has unique advantages. The interiors are intended 
to be simple settings for Mrs. Ritter’s remarkable 
collection of early American furniture, china, glass 
and lamps.’’ 

The staircase appears often to have been treated 
by architects as a feature of which they were afraid 
or ashamed: as a necessary adjunct to be secluded 
and veiled, whilst actually it provides scope for the 
most diverse and skilful treatment, being indeed 
capable of giving tone to the entire house. “ Stair- 
cases,” says Gwilt, in his essay on “Civil Architec- 
ture,” “should be light, spacious, and easy, seeming 
to invite people to ascend.’’ In the house at White- 
wood, Long Island, this quality has been magnifi- 
cently achieved. The wisdom of a bold, dignified 
treatment is indeed apparent. Nothing could be more 
pleasing than this scholarly adaptation of the 
Adelphi precedent of the circular plan, allowing of 
easy and unobstructed access to the garden through 
a beautifully designed doorway beneath the half- 
landing. The whole scheme is conceived in a mas- 
terly way, and is indeed so complete with architec- 
tural equipment of lamp, panelling and well-designed 
moulding as to render the addition of the usual hall 
furniture a superfluity with which the owner it 
would appear has in this case wisely dispensed. In 
the interior which we show of a house at Waterbury 
the English tradition is very evident, but here, too, 
a process of adaptation and transmutation is to be 
noticed, and in the overmantel a curious blending 
of the French and English “motifs ’ may be 
observed, but the whole is so refined that no excep- 
tion can be taken to this somewhat heterodox treat- 


HOUSE AT WATERBURY, CONNECTICUT, U.S.A. : 


LIVING ROOM. MURPHY AND DANA, ARCHITECTS. 


ment. That the architects have been consistent in 
their introduction of this French feeling may be seen 
from the view of the garden elevation of the same 
house; here the combination of the French and 
English schools is even more happy in the produc- 
tion of a perfectly harmonious effect, the interven- 
tion of the Atlantic providing, we suspect, just that 
distance of vision which is essential for the combina- 
tion of these diversities with so much tact. If the 
same care has been bestowed upon the selection 
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of the texture and the colour of the brickwork and 
roofing—and of this there can be no reason for doubt 
as has gone to the composition of the exquisite 
details, then the whole elevation, and probably the 
entire house, must be one of great beauty and dis- 
tinction. Yet it is indeed but typical of many that 
have grown up of recent years in all parts of America, 
nurtured it would seem with the utmost care and 
discretion on a blending of the rich soils of architec- 
tural scholarship. lela Wrdes. 
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HOUSE AT MANCHESTER, VERMONT, U.S.A. : GROUND 
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HOUSE AT LLOYD NECK, LONG ISLAND; 
N.Y.: GROUND AND FIRST-FLOOR PLANS. 
MURPHY AND DANA, ARCHITECTS. 


‘“WHITEWOOD,” LLOYD NECK, LONG ISLAND, N.Y.: ENTRANCE HALL AND STAIRCASE. 


MURPHY AND DANA, ARCHITECTS. 
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The Threat to London Bridge 


‘Tis rumoured that the Bridge House Estates ‘Com- 
mittee 1s about to commit an act of (bad behaviour 
—or, if that 1s too strong, shall we say a breach of 

good manners ?—for it is understood that they contem- 
plate destroying the amenity of one of the most 
important and historical parts of the city. 

We all realise that, as regards its general appear- 
ance, the City 1s somewhat of a drab. St. Paul’s 
heaves its shoulders above a cluttered-up mass of com- 
mercial buildings. The Guildhall is penned in on all 
sides like a prisoner at the bar, symbolical of the 
anemic democracy of the City government. The 
Bank and Mansion House are situated where a number 
of streets intersect in the most haphazard and slipshod 
fashion, and so on. 

Certainly the Londoner, when he contemplates his 
city, can all the better sympathise with and understand 
Touchstone’s compliment to Audrey—‘ An illfavoured 
thing, but mine own.” 

Of course London need not have grown like this. 
It might have been more beautiful than Paris or 
Vienna if the City Fathers since the Great Fire, or 
even during the last hundred years, had had more will 
and imagination, and more contempt for muddle and 
makeshift and mere material gain. 

But, to come to the point, the entrance to the north- 
end of London Bridge is in danger of being ruined, 
although from some points of view it is the principal, 
the best known, and the most historic entrance to the 
City: 

Crossing the City boundary at the southern end of 

the bridge. and looking northward towards Adelaide 
Place, as shown on the drawing here reproduced, we 
see the Fishmongers’ Hall to the west, designed by 
Henry Roberts, 1831-33, reticent in its composition, 
scholarly in its proportions, refined and even fastidious 
in its detail—a design such as could have been pro- 
duced only by an aristocratic mind. 
It is a building with good manners, in, that it adapts 
itself modestly to its greater neighbour, the Bridge, so 
that the appearance of both is enhanced, and it bears 
itself without arrogance or ostentation towards the less 
important and more plebeian buildings around. 


To the east we see the buildings until recently 
occupied by the Pearl Assurance Company, designed 
by Sir Robert Smirke, similar enough in mass and 
design to the Fishmongers’ Hall for these two build- 


ings to act as pylons or piers on each side of the City — 


entrance—that 1s, similar enough in mass and design 
to satisfy the easy demands of our fustian civilisation, 


but by no means carefully enougn designed to have — 


reached the standard of the more exacting civilisations 
of Egypt, Greece, or Rome. 
But that is by the way. 


We are concerned rather 


with the fact that the river front of Adelaide Place, as 


an architectural composition, though second-rate, is 
not altogether inadequate in its present condition to 
form one of the entrances to the capital of a great 
Empire. Adelaide Place, consisting as it does of a 
widening of King William Street, gives the requisite 
emphasis to the junction of the bridge at its abutment 
with the river bank. 

But it appears that the shght architectural character 
now possessed by the present composition is to be 
taken away. The “extremely valuable building site,” 
to use the jargon of the auctioneers’ board, opposite 
the Fishmongers’ Hall on the east side of Adelaide 
Place, is to ‘be let, and a block of offices with goodness 
knows how many storeys is to be built, whereby the 
income of a corporation already wealthy may be 
increased, with the inevitable result that one of the 
City entrances, at present just passable in design, will 
be ruined as a balanced and harmonious composition. 

For it is evident that a commercial building put up 
by private venture, the primary function of which is 
to produce the largest permissible return on the 
expenditure, will be a building having as much 
accommodation as can be contrived upon the land, and 
must of necessity be out of scale, as regards mass and 
fenestration. with the Fishmongers’ Hall over the way. 

The charge we are making against the Bridge 
House Estates Committee is serious—much more 
serious, of course, than any member of that Commit- 
tee would admit. © Most of the City mandarins and 
others in whose hands the welfare of the City lies 
would pooh-pooh the charge entirely. “My dear sir,” 
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View from Pzterion 
X.—CITY OF BRADFORD OPEN-AIR SWIMMING BATHS. 


CURRENT ARCHITECTURE (SERIES VII.). 
W. WILLIAMSON, F.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT. 
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THE ARCHITECTS’ 


they would say, “of course you are quite mght in 
theory ; and if we were living in a more ideal world 
your 'beautiful notions would blossom forth as a matter 
of course ; but we are up against a world of hard facts, 
in which % s. d. is probably the most important 
reality.” Should you be so fortunate, however, as to 
be asked to dine afterwards at the house of a member 
of the Bridge House Estates Committee, and should 
the conversation happen to turn upon foreign travel 
and the beauties of some of the European cities, one 
of the daughters of the house, or more probably the 
lady of the house—as being less of a woman of the 
world—might ask, “Why is it, Mr. Architect, that 


’ Paris and Vienna, and even such small places as 


Nancy, are so beautiful, and our English towns are so 
dreary and commonplace? Surely it cannot be the 
fault of our English architects.” Naturally you have 
to make the best reply you can, as it 1s impossible to 
give everything away by saying that the fault les 
rather with the governors and controllers of the City, 
who appear to be more concerned that the amount of 
their ground-rents should be adequate rather than that 
the architectural composition of: their streets should 
be orderly and dignified. 

In the kind of criticism we are attempting, the 
humanist element is bound to enter; we cannot help 
applying a humanist scale. of values, not only to the 
ideas humanity creates, but also'to the things humanity 
contrives. 

Our condemnation is immediate and direct about a 
man whose life gives little evidence of control, balance, 
or distinction. Why should we be so much more care- 
less and lenient about things that show little evidence 
of these high qualities ? 

The proper solution is to build a reduplication cf the 
Fishmongers’ Hall on the east side: a solution that is 


as esthetically right as that the gate piers to a park 


entrance should be designed equal in mass and similar 
in detail, 

Civilisation has produced so many examples of the 
right way of treating this problem that it appears to 
be mere perversity not to welcome the opportunity of 
improving for many generations the balance of the 
composition at this point. As far as we can see, the 
only possible objection to this course is a material one 
—namely, the possible loss of a ground-rent that 
would occur if such a course were adopted. Any 
other solution, differing materially from the one we 
propose, will involve a loss of balanced and orderly 
appearance—qualities that are obtainable only by the 
exercise of our higher faculties, and perceptible only 
through our higher senses. 

Reduced to simple form, our difference with the 
Bridge House Estates Committee is therefore part of 
the continuous conflict that appears to exist between 
things spiritual and things material—to express it thus 
is not an inflation of the issue for the purpose of 
journalistic effect, but is a bare statement of fact 
which doubtless will strike a materialistic and perverse 
generation as “high-falutin” writing, whereas it 1s 
nothing of the sort. 

It is a pomt of view not taxen habitually by the 
modern mind. the neglect of which, however, by the 
City authorities, has produced the chaotic muddle 
called London. 

It was regard for this neglected point of view that 
produced tthe beautiful Hemicycle and the adjoining 
squares at Nancy; it was belief in balance and the 
orderly appearance of things, a belief having its root 
in spiritual rather than in material values, that enabled 
Haussmann to control and finally to wipe out much of 
the medizval disorder of Paris. Why, then, should 
the Bridge House Estates Committee proceed to 
intensify the disorderly appearance of London? 

It is not as if we were groping our way. in these 
matters. Professor Cockerell made rough sketches 
for the proper solution of this very problem years ago ; 
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it is also perfectly well known that the only way of 
avoiding mistakes in such questions as this 1s to have a 
well-thought-out scheme prepared for Adelaide Place 
and King William Street, at least as far as the connec- 
nection with Gracechurch Street, which should be 
adhered to—with flexibility and reasonableness— 
even should it take fifty years to complete. 

Prophecy is the most gratuitous of assumptions, but 
one cannot help thinking that the critic a couple of 
centuries hence will find our times an interesting study, 
seeing that we display such acute susceptibility as 
regards buying and selling and other money-making 
devices, and yet live in such a welter of intellectual 
Bolshevism as regards things more pertinent to our 
higher development. VERNON CROMPTON. 
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House at Waterbury, Connecticut; and House at 
Vermont. 

HE subjects of these two plates are dealt with in a 
special article appearing on page 464. Here it 
may be added that this Journal has always been 

foremost in demonstrating what fine work American 
architects have done and are doing. This course it 
will continue, in the belief that the architectural 
interests of both countries can be very effectively and 
most agreeably served by the interchange of examples 
and opinions. 


City of Bradford Open-air Swimming Bath. 

No city should be without its open-air swimmuing- 
bath, which, however, should be placed in the suburbs, 
away from the din and the dust and the smuts. Our 
plate shows that the Bradford bath apparently fulfils 
this condition, as the pool throws back reflections of 
beautiful trees. We commend the elevation of the 
entrance building as conforming very aptly to its sur- 
roundings ; while, being rather of the boathouse type, 
it is also decidedly appropriate to its aquatic functions. 
For a larger bath, however, a classical design, sug- 
gestive of the Roman love of bathing, would be prefer- 
able. This bath, which is at Lister Park, is the first 
of a series which it is proposed to erect in the public 
parks in various parts of the city of Bradford. The 
swimming pond is 150 ft. in length by 60 ft. in width, 
and has been formed in concrete, and lined on the 
inside with bituminous sheeting, and faced with white 
glazed brick and surmounted with a sawn stone 
coping. At the west end of the pond, settling tanks 
have been provided to intercept and filter the water 
from a stream that supplies the pond. Six separate 
flight of steps are provided to the pond; they are 
recessed in the gangways so as to avoid any obstruc- 
tion to bathers. This work was carried out under the 
direction of the late City Engineer and Surveyor, Mr. 
W.H.S. Dawson. The entrance to the bath is by a 
forecourt connected by a footpath leading from one 
of the main avenues of the park. The building which 
is placed at this entrance is two storeys in height, and 
the upper storey, which is on a level with the footpath, 
provides the usual accommodation for ticket office, 
café, and retiring room, and is flanked on each side 
by balconies. Two flights of steps give access from 
this floor to the pond level, and the lower floor of the 
building provides accommodation for attendants’ 
room, foot and shower baths, with dressing sheds and 
conveniences. On the north and south sides, galleries 
are provided. with promenade balconies for the use of 
spectators, and dressing boxes are arranged on each 
side underneath the balconies. At the east end there 
are also dressing-sheds and boxes, and over these also 
is a promenade balcony. The site is enclosed with a 
close-boarded fence 7 ft. high, and the embankments 
have been planted with trees. The buildings, galleries, 
and enclosure were carried out from the designs and 
under the supervision of the City Architect, Mr. W. 
Williamson, F.R.I.B.A., and the following were the 
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principal contractors: Masons and joiners, Messrs. 
Ellis Balmforth and Sons; plasterers, Messrs. J. and 
P. Obank; plumbers and glaziers, Mr. Frank Stud- 
well; slaters, Messrs. T. Nelson and Son; painters, 
Mr. C. V. Hartley. We have illustrated these baths 
rather fully because we believe that the example of 
Bradford in providing them 1s sure to. be widely 
followed, and because the design and planning are of 
considerable intrinsic merit. It has been made per- 
fectly plain by the war, and by circumstances arising 
out of it, that upon the vigour and virility of a race 
depends its power to maintain its freedom and to 
attain to prosperity in commeice, industry, and the 
arts. (There is hardly any need to justify the last 
word in that sentence ; for good art and good health 
are in close affinity.) As the nation becomes more 
robust, among the many effete things it will reject will 
be the covered swimming bath, which 1s commonly so 
stuffy as ‘to betray its purpose of promoting healthy 
exercise. Outdoor swimming baths, which have been 
of late years coming rapidly into favour, will then be 
the only kind. It may be fairly questioned whether 
the indoor swimming bath does not do more harm than 
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good, spreading disease instead of fostering health. 
it is well known that certain disease-germs which 
rapidly multiply in myriads in water cannot tolerate 
the direct rays of the sun, which instantly kill them 
wholesale. Now, a covered bath would be used in 
gloomy weather, when there was no sunshine to kill 
the microbes; an open-air bath would both he more 
open to the sunshine, and less hkely to be used in 
weather in which the microbes flourish. 


11, Rue de Solferino. 


This decidedly interesting frontage has for its most 
conspicuous merit a nice adjustment of scale and pro- 
portion, which, with the agreeable Gallicising of 
Renaissance or pseudo-Classic detail, produces an; 
effect that can best be summarised in the one word 
“elegance.” For English taste, there is too much 
ornamentation : but the only way to avoid dulness was 
to vary the details without making them an inhar- 
monious assemblage. Note the unifying effect of the 
two balconies, the lower one bracing ‘together the 
order beneath it, and the upper one pulling the whole 
composition together. 
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Architectural Causerie 


UNDERSTAND from my friend. Mr. R. M. 
Butler, of Dublin, that a jubilee number of our 
contemporary the “Irish Builder” is in_ the 

press for issue this week. If I know anything of my 
confréres in Ireland, the issue is certain to be 
extremely interesting. We all entertain an affection 
for Ireland and its architecture, to which in the past 
well-known English architects contributed. Some 
prominent Englishmen, settling in Ireland, made its 
cause their own; and for this reason I should like to 
see the buildings of “the ould country ”’ receive closer 
study ; for, after all, it is as easy to journey to Dublin 
as it is to take the train to Edinburgh. 


%* ae % * 


Now that my pen has taken my thoughts to Ireland, 
I feel it opportune to give an account of the competi- 
tion held for the building of the Royal Exchange (the 
City Hall), Dublin, in February, 1769—perhaps the 
earliest architectural competition on record. Fifty- 
four architects competed for the building, but 
this does not tally with the total number of sixty-one 
designs received by the promoters, for several com- 
petitors submitted alternative designs, and at least 
one ambitious and prolific competitor sent three diffe- 
rent suggestions. The competition was keenly 
contested, London vying with Dublin for the prize. 
The trustees selected the drawings submitted by James 
Gandon, Thomas Cooley, William Dunn, Thomas 
Sandby, and two others marked “London,” as 
the best. After further consideration Thomas 
Cooley received the first premium of 4100, James 
Gandon had £60, and £40 was awarded to Thomas 
Sandby. Thomas Ivory, and several of the other 


competitors, each received a piece of plate as a con- 


solation prize. Gandon was not a little disappointed 
at the result of the competition, but, regarded in the 
light of his subsequent career, it was only a temporary 
setback. Thomas Cooley started forthwith to pre- 
pare the working drawings of his masterpiece, and the 
other competitors received back their carefully pre- 
pared drawings, reflecting, no doubt, on the trouble 
they had been put to in rubbing up the ink and casting 
shadows. Those more fortunately placed turned their 
attention to fresh buildings. Soon after this com- 
petition Gandon received an invitation to practise in 
Ireland, where he soon became the director of taste, 
such buildings as the Custom House, the completion 
of the Four Courts, begun by Cooley. and numerous 
other works, evidencing his skill and taste. It was 
not long before Gandon mingled with most of the lead- 
ing public men in Ireland; he was soon elected to 
membership of the Royal Hibernian Academy, and 
took a leading part in all matters relating to art. 
About this time Gandon and Captain Grose, the 
famous antiquary, became bosom friends, and 
although the former died many years after his friend, 
he was buried with him in the same grave at Drum- 
condra. 
* * * * 

We can now turn our attention to some facts of the 
competition. Among the entrants for the prize who 
sent in alternate designs was Thomas Ivory, of Cork, 
a man who rose, like Cooley and William Pain, from 
the status of carpenter to that of architect. Ivory was 
a most skilful craftsman; during his early career he 
made gunstocks for the leading gunmaker of the 
Ordnance in Dublin, all the time applying his leisure 
to the study of architecture, learning to draw correctly 
under \a man named! Bell Mires. He _ eventually 
became drawing master in the Dublin Society School 
of Art. Later on he was apvointed surveyor to the 
Revenue buildings, a post which he held until the time 
of his death in 1786. It is conjectured that a view 
of the drawings submitted by the other competitors for 


the Royal Exchange completely changed his style of 
drawing. Among lvory’s executed public works can 
be cited the Bluecoat Hospital, Dublin, and_ the 
bridge at Lismore. He may also have submitted 
designs for the Law Courts and Newgate Prison in 
Dublin. Newcomen’s Bank was designed by him, as 
well as several private mansions in the country. 
* * * * 


The competition was evidently considered among 
non-professional designers to offer them a rare oppor- 
tunity to show their ability and taste. William Beau- 
ford, the principal of a classical academy in Cork, and 
a mathematician of attainment, submitted a design. 
He had a penchant for the mathematical aspect of con- 
struction, and during his life wrote articles “On the 
Theory of Walls for Roofed Buildings.” He also 
compiled tables dealing with the thickness of cut stone 
on a brick wall at the top, for the construction of the 
different types of roofs used in Ireland. Another of 
his interesting papers was a treatise on “ The Theory 
of Columns.” His writings on mathematical subjects 
were very favourably received at a time when the 
strength of materials received very little consideration. 

* * % * 

Another architect who competed was J. Leroux, of 
Great Russell Street, London, whose works are but 
little known, although he designed the Polygon at 
Southampton and prepared sketches for York Gate in 
the same town. In my opinion, Leroux made the 
additions to the Dolphin Hotel, below Bar. It is 
recorded that Crunden sent in a design for the Royal 
Exchange, and George Richardson was a close com- 
petitor. Liverpool was represented by John and 
Samuel Hope as well as Timothy Lightholler. In this 
particular it may be of interest to my friends at_Liver- 
pool to note that John Hope built Trinity Church, 
Wavertree, with its tower and lantern, in 1790, as well 
as a Wesleyan Chapel in Leeds Street, which was 
demolished many years ago. Timothy Lightholler 
flourished in Cheshire and Lancashire about the time 
Harrison, of Chester, was securing the majority of the 
commissions then going. Lightholler was the archi- 
tect of St. Paul’s Church, Liverpool, in conception 
quite an uncommon design, which building he com- 
pleted in 1769. Five or six years later he appears to 
have followed the precepts of Batty Langley, and 
built St. Tohn’s Church, employing Gothic detail of 
strange form. The competition for the Royal 
Exchange in Dublin is chiefly remarkable as being 
practically the forerunner of the competitive system, 
as it has since been followed in England. 

* Eo * * 


A week of two ago a well-known professor was 
journeying with another architect in an express. 
There were a few soldiers in the carriage and a charm- 
ing rural Dean. The architects admired everything. 
They made thumbnail sketches of cottages represen- 
tative of the counties the train passed through. They 
talked of town development and admired the silhouette 
of church spires. At length the worthy Dean left his 
seat to engage in the conversation, remarking, 
“Excuse me, gentlemen, I gather you are architects ; 
can you advise me regarding a small war memorial?” 
Without.a moment’s hesitation the professor ordered 
his friend to open his bag, and, to the astonishment 
of the Dean, a dozen or so sketch designs for monu- 
ments made their appearance, accompanied with the 
remark, “Make your selection, sir. I shall only be 
too pleased to present you with one.” It is not 
recorded whether or no the worthy ecclesiastics 
accepted the offer of a design produced as if by magic. 
Henceforth he wili look suspiciously upon travellers 
with attache cases. AERO. 
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APPROXIMATE COST OF BUILDINGS BY CUBE 


PPROXIMATE estimates of the cost 

of buildings, at a certain price per 

foot cube, is a quick and ready way of 
obtaining some idea of the cost before the 
detailed quantities are prepared, but these 
quick estimates require careful considera- 
tion of all the circumstances of the case, 
such as the materials proposed to be used 
and the price of labour in the neighbour- 


hood in which the building is to be 
erected. Further, although the employer 


naturally desires to have the building 
erected as cheaply as possible, it is wiser 
to insist on the condition that the building, 
even if itis for the working class, should 
be soundly built and not scamped, other- 
wise it would become a case of a penny 
wise and a pound foolish. And I am re- 
minded that I was once asked by a client, 
who bought a large house in the country, 
if I could design a cottage, to cost £300, 
for a man and his wife who would do the 
washing, and I replied, I could, of course, 
do so, but he would not like it when it 
was done, as the work would have to be 
thinned down too much. It finally cost 
about £500, and included an outbuilding 
with a good lantern light to let out the 
steam. 

Now, to arrive at the cubical contents of 
a building for pricing at per foot cube, the 
measurements taken should be the length 
of the building multinlied by the depth, 
and the result multiplied by the height, 
the latter taken from the bottom of the 
footings to the top of the flat roof, or, if a 
span roof, then half way up the roof 
between the eaves and) the ridge. If there 
are any projections, these should also be 
measured in the same way and added— 
especially bay windows, which are really 
more costly per foot cube than the build- 


ing itself. Nothing need be added for 
chimney stacks, unless very large, but 
external chimney breasts’ should be 
included. 


The cube having been ascertained, the 
class of building should next be noted: If 
of the domestic class, whether it is a work- 
man’s dwelling, or of the middle-class 
houses, or, again, of a large mansion. If 
it is of the latter class. the general finish- 
ings must be noted, and if any rooms have 
special finishings in the form of hardwood 
panelling, costly chimneypieces, ceilings, or 
floors, a special sum should be added for 
these alone to the cubical cost of the 
building. 

Then, business premises in the form of 
offices are often constructed with concrete 
floors, brick internal walls, and with a 
number of lavatories, w.c.’s, etc., on each 
u00r ; thes- add considerably to the cost of 
tne building. 

_ The same remark applies to the build- 
ing of flats. 

Public buildings in the form of town- 
halls, etc., have the costliness of concrete 


floors and brick partition walls and lava- 
tories, plus the costliness of special 
decorations for the hall itself. And if 


there is a towér, this should be cubed 
separately and put at an increased price 
per foot cube to that of the hall itself. 
Church buildings are more difficult to 
consider, as, on the one hand, they have 
generally one floor or storev only, and may 
be considered as one large room, which 
reduces their cost, yet this may be, and is, 
increased by the extra cost. of arches, 
pillars, and moulded work, and stone 
tracery of windows, etc. And if there is 
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a tower and spire, the extra cost of this 
must be considered by itself. 

Now, the above are the various points to 
be considered in forming a judgment as 
to what price per foot cube to put to the 
building, and it will be found wise some- 
times, as in a public building, to take the 
basement at one price and the ground and 
upper floors at a higher price, and. the 
tower again, if there is one, at a higher 
price still, 

Further, it must be borne in mind that, 
as the prices of labour and materials vary, 
not only in different countries, but also 
from year to year, so in following prices 
given in text-books this should, be borne 
in mind. And especially is it so at the 
present day, for the war has caused the 
price of lahour and buildiag materials to 
rise in some cases to more than double pre- 
war rates, and up to 125 per cent. 


To come to examples of cases, I give - 


below some only of the various build- 
ings which may come to most architects, 
and I give first prices quoted in ‘‘ Spon’s 
Pocket Price Book of 1914, and then 
examples I know of as carried out, or at 
least in some cases estimated for, with the 
year stated. 

Now, there are in some cases other 
methods of arriving at an approximate 
estimate besides the cubical contents of 
building. Fpor- instance, churches are 
often based on so much a sitting—gene- 
rally £10 a sitting for plain churches, so 
that one to hold 500 would cost £5,000. 

Hospitals are in the same way priced at 
so much a bed—in London £450 per bed, 
and in the provinces £300. 


Houses, again, have been priced at so 
much a room, the workmen’s class at £85 


in London. 


Houses, again, stripped of their finish- 


ings can be built at 7d. per ft. cube. 
Foundations have been 
reckoned at 3d. or 4d. per ft. cube. 


I should like to conclude with a prac- 
tical suggestion to all, viz., always cube 
up every building you have to erect, 
whether quantities are prepared for it or 
not, and see what the cost works out at, 
both when the tender comes in and at com- 
pletion, and keep a record of same; both 
of these in a book for reference, especially 
noting the cause of any extra cost at com- 
You will thus have a comparison 
Further, in this book 
note the dates of any rise in prices either 
of labour or material that are published 
or that come to your knowledge in any 


pletion. 
of facts with dates. 


way. 


It is thought by some that you cam 


obtain a lower tender froma _ small 
builder for a small house in the country 
to cost about £500 without quantities, 
only giving the builder drawings and 
a specification, and letting him take his 


own quantities in his own way. This is 
often true, but it is not wise to put the 


price per foot cube low on this account, 


Tendering without quantities is not a satis- 


factory method, as, if there are likely to 


be any variations or additions, you have no- 


schedule for further estimates, and if these 


are desired after the work is more than half 


completed, and the builder has found out 
since starting the work that his estimate 
for the house was put too low, it gives him 


From Spon’s ARCHITECTS’ AND BUILDERS’ 
PockeT Price Book, 1914. EXAMPLES KNOWN TO THE WRITER. 
At per | Lon- 
don. |Provinces. Year.| Tender. Foot Cube. - 
Page - 
3. Industrial or Work- Westerham (not built) 
ing class dwellings: (2 pairs of cottages, 
Self-contained tene-| Room £93 and a row of 4). 1916 42,840 73d. 
ments of: ...|Foot cube] 83d. = Do. per cottage £335 a 
Associated tene-| Room £85 Do. pair of cottages. = 73d. 
ments a ...|Foot cube] 84d. — Do. row of 4 cottages. = 73d, 
Labourers’ Cottages.|Foot cube| — 6d.—7d. 
Room |. = | £55—f6s 
Banks (complete Electra House, Moor- 
with fittings) ..|Foot cube|r/o—1/3 = gateStreet _. 1900 41125355 1/12 
nore London 
riendly Society...| 1902 66,378 1/63 
Offices ... .|Foot cube] 1/o rod, Royal Tneceante OF ‘ Anes Oe 
fices, St. James’ St., 
WwW. “an oat ..| 1908 £38,700 2/t 
Plain |Ornament- 
4. Churches --|Foot cube] od. ed 1/3 Holy Trinity Church, 
Sitting 410 £20 Kingsway (without 
fittings or decora- 
Houses, | tions) os ee Sete 410,809 6d. 
Town Mansions --|Foot cubel1/-—1/8 == 4 
Country Houses im = rod. House at Peaslake ..| 1¢06 £516 6d, 
(Small) es Room — |£r00__£150| House at Sandown, 
I. of W,, 1910 £760 ad. 
F per room...) — £76 os 
Country Mansions .../Foot cube| — 1/3 House at Guildford ..,| 1906 £ pee ile 
Room _ 300—£350| House near Hitchling| 19¢1 7350 rid. 
Small Suburban Hou- - #35 | House at Sunmiaige. lat 1914 $3,020 84d. 
ses... see +|Foot cube|8d.-1od = . 
Factories 3 “A 8d, 6d. English Grounds, 
Tooley Street, in- 
cluding clay shaft ...| 1919 414,500 1/t% 
Be Flats ¥ 3 1/1 — 
Hotels, rst class - 1/6 =: 
do. 2nd do. = «3 3/3 — 
do. Victoria (ac- 
tual cost)... “1 1/6 = 
Municipal Buildings} * 1/3 1,6 =: Colchester Town Hall 
Lambeth (actual (actual cost without 
cost) ... 2 of s 1/x = fittings) eae .-.| 1898 439,500 1/- 
Hospitals ..|Foot cube} 1/o od, St. Luke's, Fitzroy Shires 
Bed 4450 #300 Square iy, ef £10,218 1/44 
Isolation’ Hospital, . 
Sevenoaks ... ...| 1906 #55534 o#d. 
6. Schools .., Foot cube] od, 8d. All Souls’ Schools ...| 1908 — 74d. 
Pupil | £15 £11 Stepney & Bow Schls.} 1908 620,139 84d: 
7. Shops (istclass)  .../Foot cube t/o — ; 
quae (2ndaee ee) A -l sod. — z 
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the opportunity of not only making up this, 
but of increasing his profit. 

I presume it is hardlv necessary to state 
that if you accept a tender from a builder 
without quantities, the tender being based 
on the drawings and a general specifica- 
tion, you cannot add what cannot reason- 
ably be inferred from the drawings and 
specification without extra cost. For 
instance, if you have a large space in the 
roof you cannot have that nlastered free of 
cost, and obtain access by a step ladder 
through the trap door. Yet this view has 
been actually taken, on the ground that 
the cubical-contents of the building were 
not increased. 


COTTAGE EXHIBITION AT 
DUBLIN. 


A model cottage and home craft exhibi- 
tion was opened on June 9 in the Hall of 
the Architectural Association, 35, Dawson 
Street, under the auspices of the Dublin 
Watch Committee, assisted by the Dublin 
Women’s Trade Union, the Dublin Indus- 
trial Development Association, and the 
Architectural: Institute. 

The object of the promoters of the exhi- 
bition is that it should be a stepping stone 
to the movement for providing a garden 
suburb for residents within easy access of 
the city. 

Sir Henry M‘Laughlin, in declaring the 
exhibition open, said that the housing nro- 
blem must be faced in a very determined 
manner, not by an individual or by a single 
profession, but bv the community as a 
whole. It was a subject that meant much 
to future generations. 

One note of warning he ventured to 
sound, and that was that whatever risks 
and sacrifices it might be necessary to face, 
there were risks in this miatter which need 
not be incurred. He meant those losses 
which must occur if building schemes were 
entered upon without the exercise of the 
most careful and exhaustive thought and 
of trained imagination. 

The enterprise they were considering 
that day, and which was to be forced along 
by the Government with unlimited 
resources, was nothing less than the design- 
ing and remaking of our cities, towns, and 
villages. 

Nothing less than the mobilisation of the 
best minds in the community—not merely 
those of architects, public health officials, 
and builders, but of every constructive ele- 
ment in our national life—would meet the 
situation. To build a single house before 
a social survey and “town plan ” had been 
made would be a crime against the city or 
town in question. 

“To pass a single scheme before the 
plan of every house had been thought out, 
from foundations to chimney-pot, would be 
a crime against society. Old methods 
must be scrapped and architectural limita- 
tions ruthlessly abandoned if our new civi- 
lisation was to find anything hike adequate 
expression. ” 

When the financial interest of the land- 
lord barred the way it must be firmly set 
on one side, and equal firmness must be 
displayed if the road were blocked! by the 
prejudices or the conditions of trade 
unions. That was a dutv that was cast 
upon local authorities, and housing re- 
formers generally felt that it rested in a 
peculiar manner with the Government, 

He wished he could say that there was 
any evidence that the Irish Government 
realised the difficulties and possibilities of 
the situation. On the contrary, the pro- 
blem seem to have been approached in a 
casual spirit. The Irish Government ap- 
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peared to treat the rebuilding of our cities 
and towns as a subject for departmental] 
procedure. 

“Secrecy prevailed where the fierce 
light of public opinion—educated and 
active public opinion—was the only adle- 
quate stimulant and corrective. If public 
opinion gave ‘a strong and definite lead the 
Government would wake up. That lead 
could not be too prompt, too strong, or too 
definite, if a great opportunity was not 
merely to provide the occasion of a great 
public disaster.” 

Miss Bennet said the importance of thre 
business could not be exaggerated, and if 
in the matter of housing they did not 
begin at the beginning, then they could 
not hope for the future of civilisation in 
its real sense. They had got to realise 
that the people wanted something more 
than four walls enclosing three apartments. 
She hoped that small exhibition would 
inspire the right people to come together 
and organise a bigger one and bring about 
practical results. 

Mr. W. Kaye-Parry said it was not the 
design of a cottage that was the difficulty. 
The design should relate to the site on 
which the cottage stood, and to the whole 
future of the town or citv. or village of 
which the site formed a part. The mistake 
made in Dublin, as well as elsewhere, was 
that when a certain site was chosen houses 
were placed upon it without any regard to 
the future of the city or town. 

He hoped they would be able to per- 
suade the authorities to look far ahead and 
to form some conception of what the future 
development of the city would be. 


AN ADVISORY COUNCIL ON 
HOUSING. 


The President of the Local Government 
Board, Dr. Addison, has appointed an 
Advisory Council to give advice and 
assistance to the Local Government Board 
in connection with the Government 
Housing Scheme. He hopes to make 
constant use of this Council in the con- 
sideration of many large questions which 
are arising, and to arrange also that the 
Council shall be a nucleus from which 
sub-committees will be formed, with 
additional members, to consider detailed 
and technical questions. The Council 
will be under the chairmanship of Sir J. 
Tudor Walters, M.P., who was chairman 
of the Committee on Building Construc- 
tion and is also chairman of the Housing 
Group of the House of Commons. The 
following is a list of the other members of 
the Council: 

H. R. Aldridge, Esq., Secretary of the 
National Housing and Town Planning 
Council; Neville Chamberlain, Esq., 
M.P., ex-Lord Mayor of Birmingham ; 
W. Dunn, Esq., F.R.I.B.A.; Sir Gilbert 
Garnsey, K.B.E., Financial Adviser to 
the Ministry of Munitions; The Right 
Hon. Henry Hobhouse, Chairman of the 
Somersetshire County Council and Vice- 
Chairman of the County Councils Asso- 
ciation, Chairman of the Housing (Finan- 
cial Assistance) Committee appointed by 
the Minister of Reconstruction; G. W. 
Humphreys, Esq., Chief Engineer to the 
London County Council; R. L. Reiss, 
Esq., Secretary of the Garden Cities and 
Town Planning Association, member. of 
the Hobhouse Committee on Housing 
(Financial Assistance); E. Selby, Esq., 
F.S.1.; E. J. Brown, Esq., Member of the 
Joint Industrial Council for the Building 
Trades: R. Wilson, Esq., Secretary of the 
Amalgamated Slaters’ and Tilers’ Provi- 
dent Society. Member of the Joint Indus- 
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trial Council for the Building Trades ; 
Lady Emmott, Chairman of the Women’s 
Housing Sub-Committee of the Advisory 
Council of the Ministry of Reconstruc- 
tion; Mrs. E. Barton, Member of the 
Women’s Housing Sub-Committee ; Mrs. 
Sanderson Furniss, Member of the 
Women’s Housing Sub-Committee, Mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee of the 
Garden City Association. 

The following questions have already 
been under the consideration of Sub-Com- 
mittees of the Council, under the chair- 
manship of the members named below: 

(1) Standardisation of Materials and the 
use of New Methods of Construction 
(Chairman, Mr. W. Dunn). (2) Revision 
of Forms of Contract (Chairman, Mr. 
G. W. Humphreys). (3) Revision of 
Forms of Specification and Schedules 
(Chairman, Mr. E. Selby). (4) Financial 
Safeguards Required in Connection with 
Housing Schemes (Chairman, Sir Gilbert 
Garnsey). 

[For comment on the appointment of 
this Council, see our editorial columns. 
An ironic note running through the com- 
ment does not apply in any particular to 
this Council, but refers only to its 
antithesis. | 


—— 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
SCHOOL: SUMMER COURSE. 


The Architectural Association School of 
Architecture Summer Vacation Course, 
1919, July 14 to August 8, is announced, 
the following programme having been 
arranged: 

A special course on Housing and Com- 
munal Planning, under the direction of 
Mr. Robert Atkinson, F.R.I.B.A., will be 
held between July 14 and August 8, at 
34-35, Bedford Square, W.C. Thecourse 
will include a series of lectures, visits, and 
work in the studio. The subject will be 
treated from the point of view of present- 
day requirements, and will deal with all 
matters affecting the planning of towns 
and villages, and the lay-out of open 
spaces, etc. Economic housing and the 
equipment of the small house will be fully 
considered. The studio work, which will 
commence at 10 a.m. each day, will be 


supervised by Mr. Robert Atkinson, 
F.R.I.B.A., assisted by Mr. Robert 
Lowry, A.R.I.B.A., and Mr. L. H. 


Bucknell, A.R.I.B.A. Professor A. E. 
Richardson will visit the studio on two 
afternoons a week, and will also give 
various lectures and demonstrations. The 
following is a syllabus of general lectures 
already arranged. They commence at 


5 p-m. 

July 14, Mr. Raymond Unwin, 
F.R.I.B.A., “The Relation of Town 
Planning to Housing”; July 16, Pro- 


fessor S. D. Adshead, F.R.I.B.A., “ The 
Growth and Development of a Town”? ; 
July 18, Mr. Henry Aldridge (Secretary, 
National Housing and Town Planning 
Council), “The Position of the Architect 
under the Housing Policy of the Govern- 
ment??: July 21, Mr. R. S. Weir, “The 
Country Village—Rural Housing and 
Rural ‘Life’; July 23, Mr. Hamilton 
Smith, “The Furnishing of the Small 
House”; July 25, Professor A. E. 
Richardson, F.R.I.B.A., “ Historical 
Motifs and their Adaptation to the Modern 
House”; July 28, Mr. W._ Foxton, 
“Coloured Textiles for the House’’; 
July 30, Mr. F. Broadhurst Craig, 
M.I.H.V.E., “Heating, Cooking, and 
Lighting ’’; August 6, Dr. Oscar Faber, 
O.B.E., A.M.I.C.E., etc., “The Applica- 
tion of Concrete Construction to Cot- 
tages’: August 8, Mr. Robert Atkinson, 
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¥.R.I.B.A., “The Decorative Treatment 
of Accessories.”’ 

Fees.—The fee for. the full course, 
including lectures, will be five guineas. 
Tickets for evening lectures only may be 
obtained on application, price one guinea. 


MODERN HOUSING SCHEMES AND 
THE HEATING QUESTION. 


Some points of great practical import- 
ance were brought out: by Professor 
Leonard Hill, M.B., F.R.S., in the address 
which he delivered on the 2oth ult. before 
a Conference held at Bristol by the 
British Commercial Gas Association, ° of 
which body Lord Moulton is the President. 
The Professor’s subject was “Heating and 
Ventilation in relation to the Housing 
Problem,” and none could be better 
qualified than he to deal: with the vital 
issues involved. Professor Hill has done 
much original research in the physio- 
logical effect on human beings of various 
heating and ventilating systems. He was 
recently called in to investigate the 
appalling conditions which have resulted 
from the inadequate heating and venti- 
lating system in the House of Commons, 

The Professor’s instruments of research 
include the “Kata thermometer,” in- 
vented bv himself, which is a device for 
measuring the cooling power of the air. 
The necessity for keeping the air in any 
room, and particularly in crowded work- 
shops, both cool and moving, is insisted 
upon by him as the chief essential of 
hygienic conditions. Cool, moving air is 
the natural. stimulus to activity and appe- 
tite, to deep breathing, active circulation, 
thorough oxygenation, and good diges- 
tion. It also acts favourably upon the 
respiratory membrane, which is~ the 
natural defence against infection, and 
helps to ward off colds, bronchitis, and 
infection. 

It is through lack of adequate cooling 
and evaporative powers, and through 
spread of infection from carriers of the 
germs of disease, rather than—as used to 
be generally held—through -its chemical 
impurity that close air has a harmful effect 
on those who breathe it; and as owing to 
prevailing social conditions so many 
people have to spend the greater part of 
their lives indoors instead of, as hygiene 
demands, in the open air and sunshine 
(whenever the sun succeeds in breaking 
through the smoke pall due to our 
incredibly unscientific methods of burning 
coal!) it is obvious that these questions of 
keeping the air cool and of heating and 
ventilating generally are of extreme im- 
portance. They should certainly be 
studied, along the lines laid down by Pro- 
fessor Hill, by all local authorities now 
engaged in promoting housing schemes. 

For use in workshops and other large 
rooms, the speaker told his audience, he 
has formulated a heating and ventilating 
scheme which consists in propelling the 
outside air by fans through inlets extend- 
ing at the eight-foot level all round the 
walls, tne air being extracted through a 
number of vents in the ceiling by means 
of an extract fan. Heat in cold weather is 
to be provided by multiple units of 
radiating surface, each with separate con- 
trol, and individually so small as not to 
affect unpleasantly anyone working near 
them. For ordinary domestic heating 
Professor Hill recommends the modern 
gas fire, which has all the hygienic advan- 
tages of the coal fire with none of its 
defects. Its thermal efficiency is greater, 
its ventilating power no less, than that of 
the coal fire, and as it heats by radiation 
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and therefore keeps the air cool, and is, in 
addition, undeniably clean and’ con- 
venient, it seems to be the ideal form of 
heater for domestic use. Professor Hill 
touched on the wider issues 
involved in the choice of domestic fuel, 
and quoted Lord Moulton, Sir Dugald 
Clerk, and other authorities to show that 
by the gasification of coal not only was its 
maximum heating value secured and the 
cause of national economy furthered, but 
its many. valuable constituents were re- 
covered for use in industry and agricul- 
ture. 

The main point of Professor Leonard 
Hill’s address, however, was. the emphasis 
laid on the necessity for cool, moving air in 
all living and working rooms. People 
have hitherto cared too little about heat- 
ing and ventilation and have put up with 
ali sorts of abominations, though the mere 
thought that there was a faint smell from 
the drains would have worried. them to 
death. Let us hope that for the future it 
will be different, and that the results of 
Professor Hill’s unique investigations will 
be embodied in all new plans for the 
betterment of the people’s homes and 
work-places, 


CONVERTING ARMY HUTS AS. 


TEMPORARY DWELLINGS. 


The acuteness of the housing problem 
has led the Ministry of Munitions to 
consider seriously the adaptability of the 
Army hut, of which there are now many 
thousands available, as a temporary dwell- 
ing. And the plans which we show indi- 
cate that this can be achieved with some 
success. It is of the utmost importance, 
however, that the authorities fully realise 
that such an expedient can only be re- 
garded—and, indeed, countenanced—as a 
very temporary measure, and as such it 
has great possibilities ; for just as to meet 
the emergencies of war it was necessary to 
concentrate men rapidly and in great 
numbers, so, too, in coping with the 
sudden industrial development, for whose 
advent there is so much eager waiting, a 
similar situation may have to be encoun- 
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tered, and the hut may help as @ 
temporary measure. 


These huts are being erected in various | 


parts of the country for public inspection. 


One will shortly make its appearance in — 


the Horse Guards Parade ground. The 
contractors for this work are Messrs, 
‘Walkerdine, Ltd. In our issue of April 23 
we published a» design by Arnold §S, 
Tayler showing how a hut may be con- 
verted for use on a small holding. 


ENQUIRY ANSWERED. 


Entering the Architectural Profession. 


A. J. G., Mons Cadre Reception Camp, 
writes: “I have seen in your Journal an 
answer to an enquirer’s questions whose 
case is similar to my own. I wish to know 


one way or the other if it is possible for 


me to enter the architectural profession 
on the strength of having gone through a 
three years’ course of training at the 
L.C.C. School of Building, Brixton?. Is 
this a recognised school? If so, would it 
be sufficient recommendation to obtain a 
situauon, having had no experience? I 
am twenty-one years of age, and my 
studies have been greatly impaired by 
three years of Army life, and I should be 
extremelv grateful for your advice in this 
matter.” 

—It is difficult to know exactly what our 
correspondent means by “entering the 
architectural profession.”’ If he means 
would the training which he has had 
enable him to pass the qualifying exami- 
nations for associateship at the R.I.B.A., 
the answer is emphatically no. If, how- 


ever, he merely desires’: a —post~ in ame 


architect’s office, as a junior draughts- 
man, it would appear that he has 
sufficient qualification, although vacan- 


cies at the moment are few, and the 
number of men seeking them. who can 
include practical’ experience. amongst 


their qualifications is very large. If our 
correspondent can see his way to it we 
would suggest that he avails himself of 
one of the many “refresher ’’ courses, 


such as that at the Architectural Associa- 


tion, for example, that are at present in 
existence for men in exactly his position, 
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ARMY HUT INTO A TEMPORARY DWELLING. 
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R.1.B.A. NEW: FELLOWS AND 
ASSOCIATES ELECTED. 
At a general meeting of the R.I.B.A,, 


-which was held at 9, Conduit Street, on 


Monday, June 16, the following candidates 
were elected: 
Fellows. 

Adams, Percy Henry, A., 1895; Allison, 
Richard John, O.B.E., A., 1904 ; Bridges, 
Edward James, A., 1888. Briggs, Martin 
Shaw, A., 1905; Bunney, Michael, 
M.B.E., A., 1906; Cheston, John Allford, 
A:., 1912; Comyn, Heaton, A., -1900; 
Franck, James Ernest, A., 1900 ; Gibbons, 
John Harold, M.C., A., 1902 ; Hall, Edwin 
Stanley, M.A.Oxon, A., 1911; Hathaway, 
Percy William, A., 1911; Hinchliffe, 
Percy Archibald, A., 1905 ; Hobday, Wil- 
liam Herbert, A., 1902; Moore, Arthur 
Henry, A., 1892; Myers, Norman Toller, 
‘A., 1007; Simpson, William Begg, Licen- 
tiate, recently passed the Qualifying 
Examination; Towse, Stanley, A., °1903; 
Ward, William Henry, M.A.Cantab, 
F.S.A., A., 1893; Watson, William 
Ernest, A., 1905, F.S.1., F.R.San.1- 

As a result of the ballot for the election 
of Associates, ninety-five candidates out of 
156 were elected, 457 ballot papers being 
received. 

Associates. 
_ Archer, Howard Dennis, Articled 1912, 

S. 1914; . Arnold, Raymond Charles, 
Articled 1907, S. 1912; Atchison, Harold 
Percy Reynolds, Articled 1906, S._ 1912; 
Bannister, Harry, Commenced Studies 
1906, S. 1915; Barley, Francis Alfred, 
Pupil 1908, S. 1913; Bates, Cyril Francis, 
Articled 1907, S. 1912; Beaverstock, 
Horace, Articled 1909; S. 1914; Bestow, 
Sidney Francis, Articled 1905,-S. 1913; 
Bisiker, Arthur Milton, Commenced 
Studies 1909, S. 1913; Bonser, Kenneth 
John, Articled 1910, S. 1913; Brewill, 
Lionel Colin, Pupil 1909,:S. 1912 ; Bridge, 
Thomas Moss, Articled 1911, S. 1914; 


» Brown, James McLellan, Articled 1906, S. 
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1913; Brueton, Bertrand Frederick, Pupil 
1908, S. 1912; Butcher, Albert John, 
Articled 1907, S. 1912; Cawkwell, Robert, 
Articled 1909, S. 1913; Cheadle, John 
Oscar, Articled 1909, S. 1911; Cheriton, 
William George Lloyd, Articled 1909, 
S. 1913; Church, Leslie Donald Algar, 
Articled 1909, S. 1913; Clarke, James 
Andrew, Articled 1905, S. 1911; Cole, 
Edward Robinson Ferdinando, Articled 
1908, S. 1914; Copplestone, Thomas 
Stapledon, Articled 1908, S. 1911; Cross- 
land, Harry Ewart, Articled 1907, S. 1912; 
Davies, Edward Cecil, S. 1913; Donald- 
son, Benjamin, Commenced Studies 1904, 
S. 1911; Dougill, Wesley, Articled 1910, 
S. 1913; Dyson, Ernest Vincent, Com- 
menced Studies 1902, S. 1913; Eiloart, 
Ronald Edward, Articled 1908, S. 1912; 
Elsworth, Lancelot Andrew, Articled 1908, 
S. 1912; Farrer, John Camplin, Com- 


‘menced Studies 1903, S. 1912; - Fisher, 


Kenneth John, Articled 1904, 5: )EQ14); 
Foote, Alexander Allan, Articled 1902, S. 
1913; Foster, William Sydney, Articled 
1902, S. 1912; Foster-Turner, Frederick 
Wentworth, Articled 1910, S. 19143 Gar- 
rard, Cyril Proctor, Articled 1908, S. 1913; 
Grellier, Cecil, Articled 1910, Sto niet 
Hall, Robert Brearley, Articled 1905, S. 
1916, passed Final Examination 1910; 
Harrison, Austen St. Barbe, S. 1914; 
Hart, Edmund John, Articled 1908, S. 
1911; Heywood, Leonard, Articled 1911, 
S. 1914; Hill, George Noel, Commenced 
Studies 1910, S. 1913; Honeyman, James 
Maclaren, Articled 1907, S, 1915 ; Hooper, 
Arnold Fielder, Articled 1914, S. 19133 
Hopkins, Wilfrid Walter, Articled 1911, 
S. 1915; Howe; John Liberty, Articled 
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‘IOI, S. 1912; Johnson, ‘Arthur -Gerald, 
Articled 1906, S. 1913; Jones, Charles 
Frederick, Articled 1911, S.° 1914; Jones, 
Neville Wynne, Articled 1900, Ss 1914 ; 
Kellock, Andrew Duncan, Commenced 
Studies 1909, S. 1913; Knight, Douglas 
I-dward, Articled 1909, S. 1914; Knight, 
Walter John, Articled: 1908, S. 1912; 
Lawrence, Frederick. Orchard, »Com- 
menced Studies 1910, S. 1915; Lewis, 


-Harold Morgan, Articled 1912, S. 1914; 


Lyne, Daniel Roy, Articled 1905, S. 1911 5 
McBeath, John Gordon, Articled 1910, 
S.-1914; Mackay; Harry, Articled 1909, 
S. 1913 ;-Mackenzie, Kenneth Beaumont, 
M.C., Art*cled 1909, S. 1911; Marchant, 
Francis: Oliver, - M.C.,.,.Articled ., 1905, 
Special War Examination; Marchinton, 
James Edward, -Articled-1907,°S. 1911; 
Martin,» William Herbert, Articled. 1907, 
S.. -1913;.°Martin-Kaye, . Douglas Niel, 
Commenced Studies 1911; S. 1914; Mere- 
dith, John: Nelson, Articled 1909, S. 1914.5 
Mortimer; Alan Lee,:Articled 1904, S. 
-1912 ; Morley,,Cyril Savage, Articled 1908, 
S.+ 1911; Newboult, Bernard, Articled 
1909, .S..: 1943; Norris, - Ernest. Bower, 
Articled. .1906,-S. 1911; Palmer, Roger 
Liddesdale,. M.C.., Articled 1909,.S. 1913 ; 
Parkes, Edgar Ma‘nwaring, Articled 1908, 
S.- 1912; -Portsmouth, Oliver Spencer, 
Articled 1907, S. 1912; Richley, Norman, 
Articled 1895, Special War Examination ; 
Robertson David, Articled 1902, S. 1912; 
Robertson, Godfrey Alan Keith, Articled 
1006, S. 1911; Rubery, Samuel, Articled 
1909, S. 1912 ; Shenstone, Gerald, Articled 
1910, S. 1913; Shibley, Albert Reginald, 
Articled 1908, S. ~1913;. Slater, Norman 
Woodford... .Articled 1911, S. 19145 
Spooner, Frank Philip, Articled ROTO. oe. 
1912; Stainsby, George Pawson, Articled 
1906, S., and passed the Final Examina- 
tion in 1917; Stewart, Cuthbert Bertram, 
Articled 1910, S. 1914: Stewart, Adam 
Knowles, Articled 1910, S. 1914 ; Stobbart, 
Foster Rowland, Articled 1909, S. 19133 
Stone, John Thomas, Articled 1899, S. 
1915 ; Stoner, Arthur P hilip, Articled 1905, 
S. 1912; Streadwick, Vernon James, Pupil 
1910, S. 19143 Strickland, Harley Clarence 
Wilfrid, Articled 1905, S. 1914; Sutcliffe, 
Frederick Articled 1908, S. 1911; Taylor, 
John Alexander Ch 'sholm, Articled 1904, 
S.. 191s; Thomas, William Norman, 
Articled 1910, S. 1911; Thomerson, 
Harold Albert, Articled 1906, S. 1911; 
Warwick, James Guy, Articled 1912, S. 
1915; West, John Archibald, Commenced 
Studies 1905, S. rg11;.Wilsdon, Percy 
Thomas, Articled 1906, S. 1911; Wilson, 
Joseph, Articled 1903, S. 1913; Wood, 
Thomas Spencer, Commenced Studies 
1912, S. 1915: Wright, Charles Henry, 
Articled 1906, S. 1912. 


THE R.1.B.A. RECORD OF 
HONOUR: SIXTY-SECOND LIST. 
Fallen in the War. 

Barry, Captain Francis Renton, 5th 
(Reserve) East Surrey Regt. (Associate). 
Killed in action September 4, 1918. 
Captain Barry matriculated at London 
University, and studied for two years at 
the a.A. School, and for five years at the 
Royal Academy. During these five and 
two subsequent years he was in the office 
of Sir Aston Webb. He joined the 5th 
East Surrey Regiment in October, 1914, 
and a year later was granted a commis- 
sion. He served in France, and later in 
Italy, and returned to France in time to 
take part in the heavy fighting last spring. 
Promoted captain, he saw hard service im 
the trenches throughout the summer. He 
fell at Vierstraate on September 4, whilst 
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leading his company at the farthest pomt 

in the British attack. 

Carmichael, Lieutenant David A. (Asso- 
ciate). Reported missing April 17, 1918, 
now presumed killed. 

Dixon, Captain ' Cyril Burton, M.C. 
(Student). Died of wounds in France 
November 14, 1918. 

Fraser, Lieutenant H. Hubert, 3rd Yorks 
Regt. (Associate, Pugin Student, 1g10). 
Reported missing May 27, 1918, now 
presumed killed 1n action, 

Milne, 2nd Lieutenant David, Hants 
Cyclist Battalion (Associate). Killed in 
action September 28, 1915. 

Moscrop, Captain and Adjutant William 
Noel Jobson, 5th Durham Light Infan- 
try... (Student). Missing, presumed 
killed, May 27, 1918. Only son of Mr. 
W. J. Moscrop, of Darlington (Fellow). 
Captain -Moscrop had been in the war 

since August, 1914, and took part in the 

second battle of Ypres. He was twice men- 
tioned in.despatcnes, ‘and received the 

Military Cross. In the retreat to the Aisne 

on May 27, 1918, his regiment was sur- 

rounded and the bulk taken prisoners. 

Captain Moscrop, surrounded by ten or 

twelve of the enemy, refused to surrender, 

and fought his way out, killing several 

Germans. Reaching Brigade Headquar- 

ters, he was next given an almost impos- 

sible task, and probably fell in carrying 
it out. 

Notley, Albert Carr, Lancashire Regt. 
(Associate). Killed in France, May 31, 
1918. 

Military Distinctions. 

Saxon, Fredk. Chas. (Associate). Twice 
mentioned in dispatches and awarded 
the Military Cross. 

Wilkinson, Lieutenant S. (Licentiate). 
Awarded Royal Air Force Cross. 


WEEKLY HOUSING RETURN. 

The Weekly Housing Return issued by 
the Local Government Board states: 

The new housing schemes submitted for 
approval to the Local Government Board 
by local authorities and public utility 
societies during the week ended June 14 
numbered 187, representing an area of 
about 1,800 acres, bringing the total 
number of state-aided housing schemes to 
date to 2,281, representing about 28,000 
acres. Among the 187 schemes of the week 
are included two schemes from the London 
County Council. These are continuations 
of old schemes begun under the general 
powers of the London County Council, 
who have also obtained special powers by 
the Jocal Act of 1912 to develop certain 
lands at White Hart Lane, Tottenham, on 
the lines of a Garden City. Also included 
in the return are schemes from the County 
Councils of Surrey and Huntingdon, 
parts of larger schemes for the housing of 
employees. 

The number of sites, lay-outs and house 
plans approved by the Board during the 
week is greater than in any previous week, 
the sites comprising 1,125 acres and the 
house plans 1,040 houses. At the end of 
the week actual house construction had 
been begun by eight local authorities 
(unon 884 houses) and by nine public 
utility societies (upon about 350 houses). 
Work upon sewers and _ streets had also 
been begun by fifteen other local authori- 
ties. In addition, “building to begin in a 
few days’ time’ was reported in the case 
of 1,590 houses, 1,100 of which are in 
schemes promoted by local authorities and 
496 in public utility society schemes. 
Returns of house-building by private 
enterprise are not complete, but nearly 
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1,650 of such houses are known to be in 
the course of erection. 

Details for the week of schemes sub- 
mitted by local authorities are as follows: 


Building Sites. 

Schemes Submitted.—One hundred and 
eighty-six schemes were submitted by 
sixty-three local authorities, bringing the 
total number of local authority schemes to 
2,241. 

‘Schemes Approved.—During the week 
eighty-nine schemes, representing 925.43 
acres, were approved by the Board. This 
brings the total number of local authority 
schemes approved to 665, representing 
10,881 acres. 


Lay-outs. 
Schemes Submitted.—Twenty lay-out 
schemes were submitted by seventeen 


local authorities during the week. 

Schemes Approved.—Seventeen lay-out 
schemes were submitted by sixteen local 
authorities and approved during the week, 
bringing the total number of schemes 
approved to 142. 


House Plans. 

Schemes Submitted.—Twelve schemes, 
representing 581 houses, were submitted 
by nine local authorities during the week. 

Schemes Approved.—Fourteen schemes, 
representing 1,034 houses, were approved 
during the week. Altogether local autho- 
rity schemes, representing 6,043 houses, 
have been approved. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Rival Soctettes. 

Sirs,—I hear ominous rumours of 
preparations for a deadly conflict between 
the two great central organisations that 
represent the profession. Surely they 
could be better employed. Not wasteful 
strife, but economical co-operation is the 
need of the times. PAX. 


The Professional Union of Assistants. 

SIRS,—May I take advantage of your 
correspondence column to bring forward: a 
few points which must be considered, 
sooner or later, in reference to the newly 
formed Professional Union of Assistants? 
The union seeks betterment of the condi- 
tions under which assistants are work- 
ing, and the cost will fall in the first in- 
stance upon the employers, who are even 
now but poorly remunerated) for their work. 
The employers are not in a position to 
increase considerably their professional 
charges, for the ‘building public, if it is 
not satisfied with the terms architects are 
able to offer, can employ contractors who 
keep architectural draughtsmen on their 
staffs, or “estate. agents amd architects ” 
who have sets of plans to choose from. 
Even. the slight increase in fees recently 
authorised by the R.I.B.A. will turn away 
some possible clients, and will force many 
architects of poor standing to work for less 
than the recognised fees. This lament- 
able state of the profession can be reme- 
died only by registration, a matter in 
which the R.I.B.A. has shown itself quite 
unable to take a strong and leading posi- 
tion. The weakness of the Institute lies 
in its unrepresentative Council. Candi- 
dates for election to the Council do not 
announce their programmes ; they are not 
responsible to the electors, and there is no 
machinery for informing them of the needs 
and desires of those upon whose votes their 
position depends. There are among the 
architects’ assistants enough Associates of 
the Institute to obtain, if they prove them- 
selves capable of acting in unison, a very 
strong representation upon the Council 
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and the removal of any Fellows who stand 
in the way of their progress. Such a state 
of affairs, if it be realised, will make more 
obvious and pressing the need. of further 
organisation in the profession of groups of 
men with common interests, and these will 
almost certainly be formed to secure 
similar representation of their interests in 
the Council. The result would be the 
creation of a central body composed of 
members well informed in the needs of the 
voters and responsible to them. Such a 
body, and no other, could reasonably 
demand, in the name of the whole profes- 
sion, the recognition and protection of the 
Government. 
C. P. WALGATE,.A.R.C.A., A.R.I.B.A. 


Concrete Block v. Bricks. 

SIRS,—A great deal of valuable space 
has been rightly given to enable the above 
question to be discussed, but I have not yet 
seen the “personal element” touched 
upon. Your good old slow-going brick- 
layer, hide-bound by the conventions of 
twenty or thirty years’ experience of how 
to lay as few bricks as possible in a given 
time, has to be reckoned with. As we have 
all learnt to our cost lately, trade unionism 
does not encourage the idea that a job 
quickly done means more work for all and 
more money in the pocket. The very fact 
mentioned by ‘Captain Neame, “the in- 
creased speed in building, each block 
being equivalent to a number of bricks, 
varying according to the size of the block,” 
is sufficient in itself to make the before- 
mentioned gentleman suspicious. Not 
only that, our friend has been accustomed 
to lifting .a certain weight all his life, and 
a hod has been made to contain a certain 
number of bricks. 
enough for his father is good enough for 
him,-and any departure from the “good 
old ways ” breeds the feeling in his breast 
that somebody is profiteering on his 
labour. 

I believe it will be found that where 
blocks have been successfully used from 
the labour point of view, some special cir- 
cumstances have prevailed, such as work 
carried out by estate workmen, Govern- 
ment work on a percentage basis, or by a 
small builder who is a worker himself. At 
present an ordinary contractor would, I 
think, be chary of signing a straightfor- 
ward contract for a large amount which 
involved the use of concrete blocks as a 
substitute for bricks. 

K. LISLE-MURRAY. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 
No Date.—Liverfool : 


Reconstruction of 


Pierhead. 
The Corporation Reconstruction Com- 
mittee invite competitive architectural 


designs for the reconstruction of the pier- 
head site. Premiums of 1,000, 500, and 
250 guineas are to be offered. 


Fuly 14.—Penzance ; Designs for War 
Memorial. 

£25 is offered for selected design. Cost 
not to exceed £2,000. Panels required for 
200 names. Designs, with estimated cost, 
to be submitted under a nom-de-plume to 
C. E. Venning, 58, Morrab Road, Pen- 
zance. 


September 29.—Incorporated Institute 
of British Decorators. 

The Institute is offering two travelling 
studentships of £25 each for competition. 
The drawings must reach the Secretary of 
the Institute, Painters’ Hall, E.C.4, not 
later than September 29, 1919. Further 


. 
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Well, what was good - 
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| 


particulars may be obtained from the | 


secretary. 


September 29.—Bridlington: War | 
Memorial. | 

The War Memorial Committee invite | 
designs for a war memorial. Premiums | 
#100 and £50. Sending-in day, Septem. | 


ber 30. Particulars from the secretary, 
79, Quay Road, Bridlington. 


COMPETITION CLOSED, 


Bristol Housing Competition. | 
This competition was limited to archi- 
tects practising within the province of the 
Bristol Society of Architects, i-e., the coun- 
ties of Somerset, Dorset, Wilts, and Glou- 
cester, and was held to assist in solving the — 
housing problem in various outlying dis- 
tricts of Bristol. The Committee obtained _ 
the services of Mr. Ernest Newton, A-.R.A., 
F.R.I.B.A., to act as assessor in. collabo-— 
ration with its advisory architect, Mr. 
C. F. W. Denning, F.R.I.B:A.- Ta 
designs of the following architects were 
chosen by the assessors: *Mr. Cyril A. | 
Farey, Salisbury; *Mr. E. C. H. Maid | 
man, Parkstone ; *Mr. S. S. Reay, Bristol ; 
*Mr. B. Wakefield, Bristol; Mr. Austin B. | 
Botterill, Bristol; *Mr. Heathman and _ 
Miss Blacker, Bristol; Mr. H. Stratton. 
Davis, Gloucester; Mr. W. H. Watkins, | 
Bristol; *Mr. Arnold Mitchell, Lyme 
Regis; Mr. T. Bradford Ball, Weston- | 
super-Mare. | 
Each of the above will receive a pre-_ 
mium of £150. The six marked with an 
asterisk will form a board, under the presi- 
dency of the advisory architect, to carry 
out the scheme in conjunction with the 
City Engineer. | 


THE REMOVAL OF LARGE 
BUILDINGS INTACT. 


The Americans have always been noted 
for the movement intact from One site to 
another of buildings which other nations 
would .pull to pieces and reconstruct. Not 
only is this operation carried out on land, 
but also across water, the structures being 
floated on pontoons and towed to their 
destinations by powerful tugs. A recent 
enterprise of this nature, it is recorded in _ 
“Chambers’s Journal,’”? was the removal 
of one of the San Francisco World’s Fair 
buildings from the Exposition grounds 
twenty-three miles down San Francisco 
Bay to San Carlos. This structure weighs 
over one thousand tons, and measures 
130 ft. in length, is 45 ft. high, and 8o ft. | 
wide. It was towed to its new site by two 
tugs, and placed in position on shore 
where it is to serve as a clubhouse, the 
task being performed without injury to 
the building. 

Another interesting American removal 
was that of a complete railway-station 
brick building measuring over 200 ft. in_ 
length, but with a width of only 33 ft. 
The modus operandi was to lay a massive 
wood and steel frame below the bottom of 
the foundations, this part of the work 
being done in short sections, so that only 
very small lengths of wall were left un- 
supported at one time. Jacks were then 
used to raise the building up to ground- 
level, where it was placed on steel rollers 
and moved along on a prepared track to 
a site fifty yards away. Pulley-blocks and 
windlasses worked by hand-power were 
used to haul the structure along, and the 
removal proceeded at the rate of about 
30 ft. an hour. The operations were han- 
dicapped by adjacent buildings, the 
existence of which involved slewing round 
the station to obtain a straight course. 


THE ARCHITECTS’ 


COMING EVENTS. 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 25. 
R.I.B.A., 9, Conduit Street, W.—First 
meeting of the ‘‘ Building Industries Con- 
sultative Board.” 3.30 p.m. 
SATURDAY, JUNE 28. 
Architectural Association summer visit. 
Blenheim Palace, Woodstock, by permis- 


sion of His Grace the Duke of Marl- 
»borough. Train from ~ Paddington, 
gG,W.R., 1-30 p.m. 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 9,. TO SATURDAY, 
JULY: 1c: 

Birmingham Housing Exhibition, 
‘Town Hall, Birmingham. Address, Hon. 
Organiser, Chamber of Commerce. 


Birmingham. 


TRADE AND CRAFT. 
Reinforced Concrete Struts. 

Our illustration shows reinforced con- 
erete struts at Quex Road, London. The 
wall on the left-hand side is the retaining 
wall of a roadway, and there was evidence 
that this wall was being pushed in. . Rein- 
forced concrete struts (shown in the photo- 
graph) were therefore introduced to 
strengthen the wall, the building on the 
rivht-hand side being sufficiently stiffened 
by the floors to enable the struts to be 
placed against it without risk. The struts 
were constructed on the B.R.C. principle. 


JOURNAL, 


OBITUARY. 


Mr. H. Stephenson. 
Mr. H. Stephenson, who was formerly 
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for many years actively connected with 
the Accrington brick industry, first as 
manager of the Accrington Brick and 


Tile Co., and subsequently as managing 
director of Whinney Hill Plastic Brick 
Co., died on June 13 at his residence at 
Fairhaven. He was eighty-six. years of 
age. 


ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS’ 
ASSISTANTS’ PROFESSIONAL 
UNION. 


A meeting of this union was held at the 
Caxton Hall on Friday, June 13, Major 
Ernest Gray, M.P:, L.C.C., in the chair. 
In his opening speech Major Gray pointed 
out the need for unity among those who 
sought to attain any object. however laud- 
able. He knew that the union’s aims were 
well directed,.and he enumerated the prin- 
cipal planks in the programme—namely, 
the advancement of the profession, the im- 
provement of the conditions of each indi- 
vidual, and, through their organisation, 
the power to negotiate in a corporate capa- 
city with their employers. 

He expressed entire 


sympathy with 
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these objects, and said he would be glad 
to help, both in the House and out, and on 
the London County Council.. The union 
must be prepared to face difficulties 
bravely, and not be deterred from making 
the greatest possible effort to combat exist- 
ing evils and forward their good cause. 

Mr. E. H. Walker, of the Engineering 
and Shipbuilding Draughtsmen’s Associa- 
tion, welcomed the formation of the union, 
as it would tend to strengthen the position 
of his own, and improve the status of 
draughtsmen generally. He emphasised 
the necessity of being thoroughly 
democratic in constitution. Mr. H. Glass- 
pole, who followed, gave ‘details of the 
organisation of the association of which 
Mr. Walker is chairman. 

Major Maurice Webb, D.S.O., M.C.., 
F.R.1.B.A., said that although he as presi- 
dent of the Architectural Association had 
asked and received the approval of his 
committee to speak at the meeting, he was 
yresent mainly in a personal capacity. 
He felt that the majority of architects, far 
from opnosing the formation pf a union, 
were in favour of it, and as long as it was 
conducted on the lines that had been pro- 
yosed, there could be no question of oppo- 
sition, and much good would be derived 
from it. The Architectural Association 
had lent the union their address for postal 
yurposes, and had always supported the 
cause of the younger seneration in archi- 
tecture and that of the assistant. They 
had a flourishing school, a register of em- 
ployment, and similar things. He felt 
that they could and would be gladi to help 
the union, particularly in the matter of 
education; and it might be possible for 


them to offer scholarships at the discre- 
tion of the Executive. Also, should any 
provident or benevolent fund be instituted, 
the Association would also doubtless be of 
assistance. The question of payment was 
a difficult problem, but he felt that the 
remuneration of the architect had been in- 
adequate, and that of the assistant in 
many cases even more so. The question 
of “ghosting’’ also had been raised. 
There was probably less of this done than 
was popularly supposed, but still the prac- 
tice did exist, and ought to be. stopped. 
Proper recognition of an assistant’s 
original work should be given. He wished 
the union every success so long as it 
worked on its present lines. : 

Captain Ll. Evans, a member of the 
Provisional Committee of the union, 
described what had been already done, 
and said that the union was the outcome of 
the foresight and energy of a few people. 
They had a draft constitution and a 
programme, but what wa's wanted for real 
success was money and enthusiasm, and a 
committee constitutionally elected and 
given a mandate to proceed. Ballot 
papers for the election of that committee 
were distributed. 

A discussion followed, and it was 
decided that the committee should consist 
of seventeen members, namely, Messrs. 
EAS Buxton; A: -Gi>Channer,” Reva 
Duncan, R. G. Ll. Evans, G. F. Fox, 
P. W. Farmer, A. A. Geen, A. J. Hurden, 
|}. B. Hector, W. Mayhew, A: Mather, C. 
McLachlan, W.  .G. Mitchener, -F. R. 
Taylor, W. E. Tickner, G. B. Tubbs, and 
A. D. Reid. It was stated in answer to a 
question that the old committee consisted 
of one surveyor and twelve architects, half 
of whom were official architects and half 
in private employ. The hour being too 
late to permit of the reading of the 
draft constitution, its discussion and 
ratification were left to a later date. 
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THE WEEK’S NEWS FROM FAR AND NEAR. 


Architect for Leadgate Housing Scheme. 
The Leadgate (Yorks) U.D.C. selected, 
out of nine applicants, Mr. Frank A. 
Coyle, of Consett, as architect for the 
Council’s housing scheme. Previous to 
this appointment Mr. Coyle assisted the 
Consett Council in a similar capacity. 


Repairing Rhyl Pier. 

The cost of putting Rhyl Pier in a 
serviceable state 1s expected to involve an 
outlay of £40,250. This includes the re- 
moval of the Pier Head and the construc- 
tion of a new head in its place with a 
jetty. 

FHlouses for Scottish Heroes. 

The new building scheme for cottages 
for disabled soldiers and sailors at Sum- 
merfield, Aberdeen, has been formally in- 
augurated by Lord Salvesen (chairman of 
the executive of the Scottish Veterans 
Garden. City Association). 


New Building for Newcastle. 

An important addition to the buildings 
in Newcastle is to be made by the erection 
of two large blocks of business premises 
in Pilgrim Street, fromthe designs of 
Messrs. Marshall and Tweedy, 
FF.R.I.B.A.. Grey Street, Newcastle. 


Peterborough’s Brick Kilns. 

It is stated that there are thirty-seven 
brick kilns now at work in the Peter- 
borough district, giving an annual output 
of 185,000,000 bricks. When the remain- 
ing kilns are going tliere will be employ- 
ment for 3,000 men, with an annual output 
of some 800,000,000 bricks. 


Cheap Concrete Houses in 
Worcestershire. 

Concrete houses are to be erected in the 
Pebworth Rural District of Worcester- 
shire, by a co-operative society, which 
estimates that it can build cottages in con- 
crete (each with two living rooms and 
three bedrooms) for £350 apiece. This is 
the cheapest average yet sanctioned by 
the Local Government Board. 


Partnership Changes. 

Mr. A. A. Bowes, P.A.S.I. (late Lieu- 
tenant Manchester Regiment), having 
been demobilised, has entered into part- 
nership with Messrs. Hobson and With- 
ington, quantity surveyors, of 335 
Princess Street, Manchester, and the firm 
have commenced practice as Messrs. 
Hobson, Withington, and Bowes, at 21, 
Harrington Street, Liverpool. 

Mr. Charles E. Compton, M.S.A., has 
opened offices at No. 25, Commercial 
Street, Newport, and has severed his con- 
nection with the firm of MHabershon 
Fawckner and Co., with whom he was asso- 
ciated for thirty-seven years. He has for 
some time held the appointment of archi: 
tect to the Ebbw Vale Industrial Provident 
Society, and has carried out a considerable 
amount of work for that society, who are 
contemplating in the near future very large 
and extensive developments in Ebbw Vale 
and the surrounding district. 


A 525 ft. Chimney. 

A 525-ft. chimney has recently been 
built in connection with the smelter at 
Anaconda, Montana, to save the gold, 
silver, copper, and arsenic, which have up 
to the present time been lost in the fumes. 
As a result of its erection, thirty-two tons 
of arsenic will be saved daily. The base 
contains 5,000 cubic yards of concrete 
and weighs 10,100 tons. The octagon is 
96 ft. from angle to angle. The stacks 
consist of special bricks equal to 7,000,000 
common bricks and, with the base, weighs 


33,700 tons. 
above sea level, and is capable ‘of hand- 
ling 3,000,000 cubic ft. of gas and 
1,000,000 cubic ft. of cooling air per 
minute at 24 ft. per second. 


Ruabon Brickworks Reopened. 

After having been closed for about four 
years, the Ruabon Brick and Terra-cotta 
Co., Ltd., are about to resume business. 
The works have been used by Government 
as a Magazine during the war, but it: is 
now hoped that the manufacture of bricks, 
etc., will be started on a large scale, and 
that they will absorb a considerable num- 
ber of men who are at present drawing 
out-of-work pay. 


Nottingham’s War Memorial. 

The extension of Nottingham General 
Hospital, which was proposed as the war 
memorial of the county and the city, has 
been the subject of criticism from those 
who wish the war memorial to take 
another form. On April 28 the hospital’s 
board resolved that, subject to the Duke 
of Portland’s approval,.the scheme should 
concern the General Hospital only. A 
later meeting has decided that.the war 
memorial scheme should be reconsidered. 


Housing Proposals at Perry Barr. 

At a meeting of the Perry Barr District 
Council a housing scheme for the district 
was submitted by Mr. A. L. Wells, chair- 
man of the Housing Committee. It pro- 
vides for the erection of sixty-four 
cottages, and four sites have been selected 
—Holly Lane, near the Hare and Hounds, 
Brickkiln Lane, Queslet, and Tower Hill. 
Four cottages are to be erected to the acre 
and each house will contain six rooms and 
possibly a bath. The sites have been 
approved by the Commissioner of Hous- 
inv, and he has promised to recommend 
them to the Local Government Board. 
The scheme provides for the commence- 
ment of work on thirty-two cottages as 
soon as possible. The exact cost has not 
yet been ascertained. 


Motor Lorries as Travelling Theatres. 

The movement inaugurated by the 
British Drama League to  popularise 
drama in country districts by means of 
motor lorry theatres is viewed with the 
keenest interest. It is suggested that in 
order to make a good beginning with the 
venture a large fleet of motor lorries for 
conversion into theatres should be pro- 
vided. Fortunately, this novel scheme of 
travelline theatres is devised ‘at a moment 
when the Government, through the 
agency of the Disposal Board of the 
Ministry of Munitions, are placing on the 
market considerable numbers of the 
highly serviceable vehicles needed. There 
are. about 1,500 unused motor lorries 
available, all by well-known makers, and 
forming part of the surplus war material 
which is now being sold by the direction 
of the Disposal Board. 


Widening of the Strand. 

Definite proposals for the widening of 
the Strand and Wellington Street have now 
been miade by the Improvements Com- 
mittee of the London County Council, who 
estimate the total cost at £87,s00. It is 
hoped by these improvements to lessen the 
traffic congestion at the junction of Wel- 
lington Street and the Strand. The com- 
mittee propose to buy from the Duchy of 
Lancaster properties on the west side of 
Wellington Street, the whole of 15, Wel- 
lington Street, parts of Nos. 13 to r (odd 
numbers), and No. 10, Lancaster Place. 


® 


The stack reaches. 6,400 ft. They also propose to buy part of the Savoy 


Palace public-house, in Savoy Street, and 
parts of Nos. 125 to 129, and the whole of 
No. 130, in the Strand, just west of Wel- 
lington Street. Under a valuation made 


in 1918 the Council, it is proposed, will 
pay the Duchy £63,250, but the money is | 
not to be paid until Treasury consent has 


been obtained. The’ Strand will be 
widened..from its present width of 
665—69 ft. at this point to S8oft., and 
Wellington 


width from 65 to 85 ft. The conveniences 


in the middle of Wellington Street will be | 


removed, and a subway under the street, 
from east to west will be provided. These 


Street will be increased ‘in | 


—— 


} 


proposals, of course, cannot be carried | 
through until Parliamentary sanction has | 


been obtained. 


Flonours for Architects. 
Sir George Riddell, Hon. M.S.A., who 
not long ago was created a Baronet, has 


been appointed an Officer of the Legion 


of Honour. Sir George, who ‘has been 


representing the Newspaper Proprietors’ 
Association in Paris, was recently pre- | 


sented by the visiting British correspon- 
dents with a silver salver in recognition 
of his valuable services. 


Lieut.-Colonel | 


Fry, C.M.G., D.S.O., R.E!,’ swho onema| 


resumed his practice as an architect at 
Weston-super-Mare, was the first member 
of the Society, and probably the first 
architect, to win the D.S.O. He has 
recently been gazetted to the high honour 


of C.M.G. Mr. R. M. Butler, of Dublin, | 


a past member of the Council of the 
Society, was elected a member of the 
Royal Irish Society on St. Patrick’s Day, 
This is an honour which is sparingly con- 
ferred, and Mr. Butler is the only architect 
who has been elected to membership of 
that distinguished body. 


The Competence of Sanitary Inspectors. 

Sir James Crichton Browne, defending 
sanitary inspectors against a charge of 
incompetence, holds that ‘an enormous 
majority of the 2,200 statutory sanitary 
inspectors and 1,500 assistant inspectors in 
England and Wales have undergone 
special training and are well qualified for 
the work they undertake and carry out 


with great efficiency. The medical officers | 


of health, whose right hand they are, and 
the county, municipal and local authorities 
by whom they are employed will, I am 
sure, resent any charge of incompetence 
against them. They are generally accused, 
not of imcapacity or slackness, but of too 
much zeal in interfering with vested 
interests, in opposing ignorant obstruction. 
and in insisting on what are regarded as 
superfluous safeguards of health.’ 


Building Exhibits at Cardiff. 

The Ironite Company, of 11, Old Queen 
Street, Westminster, S.W.1, are exhibit- 
ing at Stand 92, Royal Agricultural Show, 
Cardiff, which opened on June 24, and are 
showing their usual materials; also a new 
concrete block-making machine for im- 
proved hollow blocks, and some photo- 
graphs showing the Marion steam shovels. 

Messrs. Turner Brothers Asbestos Co; 
Ltd., of Rochdale, are exhibiting the prac- 
tical application of asbestos-cement build: 
ing materials for farm and estate build- 
ings at the Royal Agricultural Show at 
Cardiff. Their exhibits comprise shippons, 
cart-shed and hay barn, 42 ft. by 31 ft., 
also poultry houses. In addition they 
have quite a large number of pictorial 
examples of all kinds of buildings for 
farmhouse. and industrial purposes. 
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\ ndrews- Hawks] 


PATENT TREADS 


WHATMAN 


Genuine Hand Made 


DRAWING PAPERS 


UNRIVALLED FOR !50 YEARS. 


~ ee 


Official price list can be obtained on 
request from any Artists Colourman, 
Drawing Office Stationer or Faper 
Merchant in the United Kingdom 


Double Elephant 40° x26% 133lbs 480's et per sheet neit 
Imperial ............. B04x22% 72lbs. 480s jot, f 


—as solid as British Oak, 
as firm and as lasting. 


Literally so, for in the construction of 
these Treads only old-seasoned Battleship 
Timber Oak is used. 

These Treads are in use the world over. 

Their Durability has stood the test of 
the heaviest and most continuous traffic. 
They will be found on most of the principle 
Railway Stations, etc. 

Where Silence and good appearance 
are likewise desirable, they are always 
chosen. Windsor Castle, Sandringham, 
many Government Offices, Public Build- 
ings, etc , are fitted with these Treads. 

Architects should specify HAWKSLEY’S 
No. 2 Pattern TREAD (Four Times Rever- 
sible) wherever traffic is exceptionally 
heavy. They are practically everlasting. 
each surface giving many years’ wear. 

Full particulars from 

ANDREWS-HAWKSLEY TREAD Dept. . 
HUGHES, BOLCKOW & CO. Lta., 
Battleship Wharf, BLYTH, Northumberland. 


DOV Gen eee BA XID? a4lbs. ag0’s 64 


THESE ARE ONLY A FEW OF THE 75 
VARIETIES OF SIZE, SUBSTANCE 6 ‘SURFACE. 


LOOK FOR THE WATERMARK IN EVERY SHEET, THUS:- 


oJ) WWIHIATSYILAN 


In case of any difficulty in obtaining supplies or particulars: 
write the Sole Mill Representatives :~ 
H.REEVE ANGEL & C° 9,BRIDEWELL PLACE, E.C.4. 


TELEPHONE: CITY 7414 (2LINES) TELEGRAMS: PAPERMEN,LONDON. 
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Concrete without 


CENTERING 


See what you Save 


“agen 


FABRICRETE 


Fabricrete Construction is Concrete without Centering. 
Compared with the ‘In Situ” method in ordinary 
reinforced concrete there is a saving of 70% of Timber— 
also the time and the labour necessary for the erection 
and removal of the centering, false work and moulds. 


This saving is reflected in the final cost of the structure—also in 
the time required for its erection, 


Fabricrete Construction means better organisation, easier inspection, 
less anxiety. Its advantages should be known to every Architect. 
Further particulars gladly sent on request. 


WILLIAMS CONCRETE 
ENGINEERING CO. 


Reinforced Concrete Engineers, 28, Victoria St. 
WESTMINSTER, S.W. 1. Phone : VIC 678. 
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EEFCFRIGAENOTES 


Electricity at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New Vork. 


In our issue of April 23 we published illustrations of the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, designed by Messrs. McKim, Mead, and 
White. As the following details of its electrical equipment, 
which have since appeared in the “American Architect,’ are of 
considerable interest, we reproduce them. 

The Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City, was planned to be 
one of the most convenient and comfortable of hotels. 
Electricity therefore plays a large part in the service of the 
guests. 

In fact, so important is this mysterious force to the life of the 
hotel that special precautions have been taken to prevent the 
failure of the supply. It would, for example, be extremely dis- 
agreeable if the lights should all go out and the elevators stop 
running. To prevent such a contingency arrangements have 
been made to supply current from three independent sources— 
from two stations outside the building and from a generator 
inside. The cables come in through a tunnel deep under 
ground, and the power cannot be cut off even, it is believed, by 
an earthquake or an air raid (fire need not be seriously con- 
sidered as the hotel is considered to be absolutely fireproof). 

To provide further safety, the lights are operated from three 
separate circuits. Some of the lights in each corridor, and at 
other emergency points, are lit from each of these circuits, so 
that even if trouble developed on two circuits at the same time 
no important part of the hotel would be plunged into darkness. 

The guest is constantly meeting novel applications of 
electricity. When he enters his attractive bathroom the first 
thing he notices is a faucet labelled “ice water,’’ which is sup- 
plied by an electric pump in the basement. Should he order 
breakfast served in his room he receives it in a surprisingly 
short time, and the secret of this rapid service is the electric 
breakfast kitchen located on every one of the guest floors. 
These kitchens are equipped with electric coffee percolators, 
stoves, toasters, egg-boilers, and other cooking utensils. Each 
one also has a “cold box,”’ or refrigerator, set in the wall and 
kept cold by refrigerated brine circulated by an electric pump. 

He may, perhaps, notice that the air in the restaurants and 
other concourse rooms is fresh and pure in spite of the many 
people and the smoke from hundreds of. cigarettes and cigars. 
This is due to the fact that air for these rooms is drawn in from 
the outside by electric ventilating fans, is forced through cheese- 
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and the risk of failure is very largely reduced. 


% 


cloth filters, washed in running water, and heated in winter and 
cooled in summer, while the foul air is drawn out by » exhaust 
fans. Each of the 2,200 bathrooms is also ventilated by 
exhaust. 
their silent operation, operate these fans, and 800 tons of sheet 
metal were required for the ventilating ducts. 

Everything is neat and clean, because two 20-horse-power 
motors drive vacuum cleaners that draw dust and dirt from 487 
openings and carry it through a total of three miles of pipe to 
dust receptacles in the cellar. 

The laundry, which is one of the largest private laundries in 
the country, is electrically operated throughout. 

Perhaps the most remarkable electrical machine is the one that 
reproduces writing and is used to convey instructions through- 
out the hotel. These machines can be seen in operation at 
various points, and to watch the pen of one of them busily 
spelling out a message in the handwriting of some one perhaps 
twenty floors below is fascinating and almost uncanny. 

One of the inconspicuous, but valuable features of the 
electrical equipment are the switch panels. for controlling the 
lighting circuits on the various floors.- These panels differ 
from the ordinary type im that it is impossible for anyone 
operating the switches to come in contact with live parts, 
Hence they are absolutely safe and cannot cause injury to the 
operator. The fuses and connections are locked in a separate 
compartment and are accessible only to authorised electricians. 


Cooking by Electricity. 

The following statement of the case for electric cooking will 
serve as a handy summary for advocates of the system: 

In domestic use the electric cooker gives cleanliness and 
reliability, and in houses where a large amount of cooking is 
needed, with care and economy the cost need not largely exceed 
that of cooking by gas. So far as cooking on a large scale is 
concerned, there can be no doubt of the superiority of electric 
cooking. The labour costs are lower than with coal fires, as 
there is no expend:ture for coal and ash cartage and the cost 
of cleaning is lessened. Floor space is economised, as electrical 
apparatus can be arranged in any position. 
sity for the provision of special ventilating arrangements which 
would be required when gas is uséd. There are no fumes, and 
the presence of soot or smoke is avoided completely. The 
amount of heating can be quickly adjusted to a definite degree, 
Meat cooked 
by electricity shrinks less than by any other method. 


NEXPENSIVE. 


IMPLEX | 
ONDUITS 


LIMITED, 
GARRISON LANE 


BIRMINGHAM. | 


FIT’ TINGS FOR 


ELEC VRIC IGE 


ESPECIALLY 
SUITABLE FOR 


ALP 
WATT LAMPS 


SHOWROOMS. 


115 17 CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON:: MANCHESTER 
GLASGOW :> LIVERPOOL! 
NEWCASTLE: BRISTOL 
LEEDS: SWANSEA: CARDIRE 
0—-—)—+ SHEFFIELD —+—— 
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Twenty-seven motors, specially selected because of 


There is no neces- 
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All the 18 Prize Model Drawings 


for the ‘‘ Daily Express’? Model Homes Exhibition were Reproduced in Photo-Lithography by 


CHARLES, & READ. LYD., #20 es 4 


P g 

PHOTO PRINTS Best Work Only. hoto Printers 

DRAWINGS | | | 
Reproduction by Photo-Lithography. True to Scale Process. Blue Prints. &c., &c. Tracings Copied. 


TYPEWRITING LITHOGRAPHY 


Bills of Quantities, Specifications, &c., &c. Reproductions by every process. 
Work received by first post despatched same day tf necessary. 


3, Great Winchester Street, London, E.C.2. /, Quality Court, Chancery Lane, W.C.2. 
Telephones : London Wall 6591, Central 13672, Holborn 153. 


LINING IRON BUILDINGS To PREVENT DRIP. 
NO SMELL. PERMANENT. 


Placed under Floor Boards Excludes Damp and Deadens Sound. Also for Damp Walls. ‘ 
WILLESDEN PAPER & CANVAS WORKS, Ltd., Willesden Junction, London, N.W. 10. 


Telephone No. : 1165 Willesden, ESTABLISHED 3870, Telegrams : ‘ Impermeable, *Phone, London.” 


CONTRACTORS TO THE ADMIRALTY and MINISTRY OF MUNITIONS OF WAR, 


SIMPLEX CONCRETE PILES, LTD. 


FOUNDATION CONTRACTORS. 


If you-are contemplating the erection of Buildings ot any description such as 
Munition Factories, Wharves, Grain Silos, Engine and Boiler Sheds, etc., and require 
PERMANENT FOUNDATIONS, send us particulars of your requirements and take advantage 
of our many years’ PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE. WE CAN SAVE YOU TIME AND MONEY. 

Our method of installing and driving SIMPLEX CONCRETE PILES at one operation 
OBVIATES WEEKS OF DELAY IN COMMENCING and COMPLETING WORK. 

SKILLED WORKMEN & UP-TO-DATE PLANT. Schemes & Estimates submitted free. 


Write fer Illustrated Booklet: 


SIMPLEX CONCRETE PILES, LTD., 104, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1 


Telegrams: 


“‘SIMPILESCO, LONDON.” Scottish Office: 10, Cook Street, Glasgow. Werchaeal 


DAVIES BROS. """5") Blackhorse Lane, Walthamstow 


CAN NOW ACCEPT CONTRACTS FOR ALL KINDS 
OF JOINERY WORK FOR HOUSING SCHEMES, Etc. 


Largest Output. ‘Phone: Walthamstow 549, Quick Deliveries—Or can Store. 
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HOT WATER. 
DAY & NIGHT 


is available by using a i 


KA LO R BOILER 


This boiler is made in six 
sizes, suitable for small villas 
or large residences, 


A hot closet may be fitted on 
the top, as shown in this illus- 


tration, 

The KALOR Boiler is neat in 
appearance and may be fixed 
inakitchen. If used in con- 
junction with a Gas Cooker 
the kitchen range is dispensed 
with, thus SAVING COAL 


Fuel : Anthracite or Gas Coke, 


SEND FOR, LIST —— 


3 ne 58 We also make —— 
RANGE BOILERS ; COPPER 
BOILERS and CYLINDERS, etc, 
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Padded 


Rooms 


Specialists : 
Pocock Brothers, 
235, 
Southwark 
Bridge Road, 
London, S.E.1. 
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UBERD 


ROOFING i} 


UNLIKE ANY OTHER ROOFING ff 


THE HIPPODROME, BALHAM, 


is one of many well-known buildings 
roofed with RUBEROID, some 800 yards 
of concrete flat and sloped roofs being 
weatherproofed. RUBEROID _ gives 
equally good services whether laid on 
concrete or boards, and has proved more 


ECONOMICAL AND DURABLE 


than zinc for flat roofs. Do not decide on 
a roofing without first considering the 
advantages of RUBEROID. 

Full particulars and samples will be sent 
free on application to 


THE RUBEROID CO., LTD. 
1, Waterloo House, 
Knightrider Street, 

LONDON, E.C.4. 
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‘DAWNAY DEFINITIONS—gq. 


| SERVICE 


ERVICE, as we offer it 
to you, means the closest 
attention to detail, rigid 
adherence to promised de- 


as) 
| livery dates, and all those 


things which when backed 
up by perfect material pro- 
duce theperfect reason for 


you to send us your enquiries 


for constructional material. 


| STOCKS OF ARCHIBALD D. DAWNAY 


British Standard AND SONS. Limited. 
SerCiasOul Ser Tl ‘ 


: Teleph Tel 
Joists, Channels, Battersea 1094. +~©Steelworks Road, . ‘ Dawnay" Batisquare, 
st | 
Angles, Tees, Ye Battersea, S.W.11 ane 


Bias » © tie Telephone : And at East Moors, Telegrams : 
Cardiff, 2557. Caraite ““Dawnay, Cardiff.” 
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THE BRITISH REINFORCED 
CONCRETE ENGINEERING Co. Ltp. 
Head Office: 1, Dickinson Street, Manchester, 


Works: Trafford Park, Manchester. 
Branch Offices: LONDON, 36, Lime St.; LEEDS, 


3, Park Lane; LIVERPOOL, 36, Dale St.; pein rae 
GLASGOW, 62, Robertson St. DUBLIN, 2, Bel- O Nici nF i iy im 
grave P1,,Rathmines; BELFAST,23,Chichester St, ALLIES 
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(ASBESTOS JOINTLESS FLOORING) 
FOR 


OFFICES, FACTORIES, WORKSHOPS, HOSPITALS, 
SCHOOLS, CHURCHES, PRIVATE HOUSES, Etc. 


DURATO is hygienic, dustless, vermin and damp- 
proof, fire-resisting and non-conducting. 

DURATQ is specified by the War Office, Metro- 
politan Asylums Board, and by leading 
Government and private Architects. 

DURATO can be laid on existing floors of wood, 
concrete, iron, stone, or any solid 
foundation. 

DURATO floors laid over twelve years can be in- 
spected by arrangement, thus establish- 
ing its reliability ‘and durability. 

All work guaranteed. Established 1905. 


Write for full particulars: 


THE DURATO ASBESTOS FLOORING 
COMPANY, LIMITED, 
Union Hall, Union Street, Borough, Pandan S.E.1. 


Agent fer Seoul ANDREW W. ALLAN, 128 HOPE ST., GLASGOW. 


Telegrams : ‘‘ Durasflor, Sedist, London.” Dzvectors: : - aaea ea ‘CS 


Telephone: Hop 1966. Secretary; J, B, RISK. 


Gem ESTABLISHED Lacie > 


PHEENIX 


ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 


PH@NIX HOUSE, 
KING WILLIAM ‘ST., 
LON DION, 2eEsG.4 


Chairman: Rt. Hon. LORD GEORGE HAMILTON, P.C., G.C.S.1. 


Total Assets nearly Claims Paid exceed 
£20,000,000. £100,000,000. 


FIRE - LIFE - MARINE 


ACCIDENT = BURGLARY. 


Annuities Granted on Favourable Terms. 


General Manager - Sir GERALD H. RYAN. 
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STONEWORK. 


Stonework appeals to the 
architect's artistic instincts 
as well as to his construc- 
tive sense. 


The service he renders to 
the public, and to the build- 
ing owner, is of its very 
nature one that has to bear 
the test of time. His work 
exists for many decades. and 
possibly for centuries. 


The Architect’s choice in 
materials for his finest con- 
ceptions must have the 
qualities of permanence and 
beauty, which stone alome 
can give. 


Portland, granite and all 
stonework is cut, moulded 
and completely prepared 
and fixed on site to the 
instruction of Architects 
and Contractors. 


Estimates and contract 
prices given. 


‘GHE SOUTH WESTER 
STONE COMPANY, LTD., 


A, FINDLAY, MANAGING DIRECTOR, 


NEW ROAD, BATTERSEA. 


Telephone: BRIXTON 1088. 
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Telegrams :— Telephone :— 
TENSO,” LONDON. 694 & 695 MUSEUM. 


COPE oF TIMMINS (London) 


1911 LTD. 
15 & 16, ALFRED PLACE, LONDON, W.C.1 


Works : - BIRMINGHAM. 
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Architects and Builders 


IRONMONGERY & 
BRASSFOUNDRY. 


GRILLES, every description, Wrought Iron, Brass and Bronze. 
RAILS, Orchestra, Staircase, Desk, Wrought Iron, Brass and Bronze. 
PANIC BOLTS, Malleable Iron, Brass and Bronze. 

FANLIGHT GEARING, Iron, Brass and Bronze, every description. 
LIFT ENCLOSURES. 

GOLLAPSI BEES GATES. 

ESPAGNOLETTE BOLTS, Casement Stays, and Fasteners. 
POSTAL HANDLES, Folding and other Mortise Furniture, &c., &c. 


NEW CATALOGUE NOW READY. 


CAN BE SENT ON APPLICATION. 


Architects’ own designs carefully carried out and kept exclusively to them. 
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HOMAN’S Fire=Resisting Floors 


Have been executed in over 3,000 Buildings, and are the most efficient and economical. 


Advantages of this Construction Ne centering required, Rapid in Censtruction. Sound Resisting, Light in weight. 
No backing of ceilings, 


C. C. DUNKERLEY & CO, LTD. © 


Compound Girders, Stanchions, &c., riveted up with despatch in our own Riveting Dept. 
ES Oo tanCn1ONS, XC.; hl ct OE SN 


Telegrams: 


“Ajax, Manchester.” 


SIEGWART FIREPROOF FLOORS 


Are composed of a series of hollow granite concrete beams delivered 
to the site fully matured and to dead lengths to suit spans between walls. 


NO SPECIAL PLANT OR LABOUR REQUIRED FOR FIXING. 


Siegwart Beams in 
position ready for 


grouting together. 


Enquiries to SSEGWART FIREPROOF FLOOR CO. 


Telephone: 


For HOUSING SCHEMES, FACTORIES, etc. 
aunESEREEEIMNEEETEmme ee ree 


the grooved bricks giving an excellent key for plaster. Moderate in price. Dries out quickly. Can be fixed close te and ever existing fleoro. 


Constructional Steelwork of all kinds, Cast Iron Columns, Concrete Staircases, Granitie Work, Asphalte on Roofs, etc. 


HOMAN & RODGERS, Engineers, : 


Offices :—I7, GAACECHURCH STREET, E.C. 
Telegraphic Address :—‘*Homan Rodgers. London.” 


STORE STREET, MANCHESTER. 


One of the LARGEST STOCKS in the Country of 


ROLLED STEEL JOISTS. 


Every leading section from 24" x 7s" to 38" x 18" in large assortment. 
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“Hollow Bricks 


Ne discolouration ot ceilings, 


Works :—-NINE ELMS LANE, 8.W., & WARE, HERTS. 
Telephone No. |06 Avenue. 


Head Offices and Warehouses: 


Channels, Flitches, Angles, Tees, &c., &c., in stock. 


Mlustrated Section Book upon application. eine seis 


NO TIMBER REQUIRED. 


DELAYS 
AVOIDED. 


4094 GERRARD, 


Ltd., 231 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2]) 


Telegrams: NocENTRING, EstRAND, Lonpon. 
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Made in one.two or three light units. The most 
practical & pleasant window in any situation in 
all weathers. Low first cost —— norepairs. J 

f ; 


| Apply for stock sizes Ec prices to55 LIONEL ST..BIRMINGHAM. | 
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=Derfect System of Heating 


Specially suited for: 


PRIVATE HOUSES, 
OFFICES, 
SCHOOLS, 
CHURCHES, 
HOSPITALS, 
HOTELS, 
WORKSHOPS, 

&c., &c. 


ECONOMY. 
SIMPLICITY. 
LOW COST. 
PERFECT ACTION. 
NO PIPE TRENCHES. 
BOILER FIXED ON 
ANY FLOOR. 
SMALL PIPES. 


PIPES RUN 
IRRESPECTIVE 
OF LEVELS. 


Telephone: 
Mayfair 6481 (2 lines), 


Telegraphic Address : 
'* BENHAM, WESDO, LONDON.” 


Apply— 


BENHAM & SONS, Ltd., 


Neck li 


RECENT INSTALLATIONS 


of the ‘‘Perfect’’ System 
include :— 
Church Missionary Society, 
Salisbury Square, E.C. 


Messrs. Seth Smith & Monro, 
Architects. 


School of Tropical Medicine 
and Seamen’s_ Hospital, 
Albert Docks, E 


Messrs. A. Marshall Mackenzie & 
Son, Architects. 


Showrooms and Offices of 
Messrs. Studebaker, Ltd., 
Gt. Portland Street, W. 

H. O. Cresswell, Esq., Architect. 


All Saints’ Church,Goodmayes. 
P. K. Allen, Esq., Architect. 


New House, Lympne, for Sir 
Philip Sassoon, Bart. 


Messrs. Herbert Baker and Ernest 
Willmott, Architects. 


Gateburton Hall, Lincs., for 
J. D. Sandars, Esq. 


Messrs. Scorer & Gamble, 
Architects. 


Offices of Union Insurance 
Society of Canton, Ltd., 
Shanghai. 

Messrs. Palmer & Turner, 
Architects, 


66, WIGMORE STREET, 


- LONDON, W. 
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<JRONITE” 2 


Registered Trade Mark 


ECONOMICAL METHOD ror 
HOUSING &° RECONSTROUC] 


IRONITE AND CEMENT SLURRY 
waterprooring WALLS 

One coat applied with a brush absolutely waterproofs Breeze 

Blocks, Concrete, Brickwork, &c., against heavy water pres- 

sure AND SAVES ALL THE COST OF RENDERING, 


Over 14 million square yards already treated for H.M. 
Government, &c. 


6 99 BRAND FLOORING AND 
IRONITE’* cements FO” wareRPROOFING 
Makes Concrete Floors WEAR PROOF, DUST PROOF, 
WATER PROOF, GREASE PROOF. The ideal 
flooring for Collieries, Engineering Works, Shipyards, 
Quays, Garages, Aircraft Sheds, &e. 

For rendering, at a very low cost, Cement, Bricks, Concrete, 
Wood, &c., absolutely W 'aterproof and Oil Proof against 
heavy water pressure. 

FLAT ROOFS rendered Waterproof at less than 
half the cost of Asphalt. 


For full particulars «pply to— 


THE IRONITE COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 
(Managers—S. THORNELY MOTT « VINES, Ltd.), 
11, OLD QUEEN STREET, WESTMINSTER, 
LONDON, S.W.1I. 


LarGcEe Tar Tank At Gas Works, RENDERED TIGHT WITH IRONITE, Telephone: No. 5618 Victoria. 
Telegrams: THormotvin, Vic., Lonpon. 


TILES ¢ SHEETS SC 
BD 000000 for -ROOFING ey LINING | 


As used by the L.C.C., H.M. Office of Works, Admiralty, War : 
Office, Metropolitan Asylums Board and the leading Architects. 


BEST FOR ROOFS 


BECAUSE (1) It is very light, and a far lighter superstructure can : 
therefore be used. 


(2) There is no loss by breakage either in transit or 
fixing, as is the case with ordinary slate. 


BEST FOR PARTITIONS AND CEILINGS 
BECAUSE (I) It is fireproof, vermin-proof and damp-proof. 
(2) It is rapidly fixed to a wood or steel framing. 


(3) It is dry when it is put up, and therefore papering 
and painting can be proceeded with immediately. 


Ml THE BRITISH URALITE (Co (woe)trn : ( 


1 ee "Rr, 8 OLD JEWRY, LONDON, E.c. 


Telephone NA Central 1783 
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Equip your premises with the 


SRINNELL 


: AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER 
AND FIRE ALARM 

and protect your property against fire. 
The GRINNELL Sprinkler discovers: the 
outbreak and puts it out before it has time to 
spread. With the GRINNELL installed you 
have always a fireman right on the spot. 


Write for detailed particulars and estimates. 


MATHER & PLATT, Ltd., 


Park Works, MANCHESTER, or Queen Anne’s. Chambers,” LONDON. 


CALLENDER’S 


NATURAL ASPHALTE 


READY ROOFING 


HARDFAST 


Antiseptic 


Water Paint BRITISH IN ROLLS 
AND READY 
BEST. FOR 
IMMEDIATE 


SE SEED 


MADE 
IN 


LONDON. 


WASHABLE 
IS VARNISHABLE 
ECONOMICAL 


MADE IN 50 SHADES AND ALL 
OF WHICH ARE FAST COLOURS 


SEND FOR SHADE CARDS 
— and PRICE LIST to — 


E. C. BURROUGHS, 


59, Gresham Street, 
LONDON, E.C. 


EASILY LAID 


NO SPECIAL 
SKILL 
REQUIRED. 


SEND FOR 


BOOKLET 


AND SAMPLE TO- 


GEORGE M. CALLENDER & C0., 


(DEPT. FOUR.) LTD. 
25, VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W. 
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E.F.BLAKELEYs Costner. 


VAUXHALL IRONWORKS, BIRKENHEAD. 
Gentractors to H.M. Government. Established 1881. 


Principals. Lattice. 
Girders. Stanchions 


Estimates Free. 
Tel: “Corruga 


Birkenhea 
’Phene: 1668 
Birkenhead. 


RC a 


STAINED GLASS 
LEADED GLAZING 
METALCASEMENTS 


Designs and Estimates Submitted. 


JOHN HALL @ SONS 
(Bristol and London), Ltd., 


ESTABLISHED... 1788. 


173 & 175, Pancras Road, LONDON, N.W. 
and Broadmead, BRISTOL. 


Delti Mall,Royal Garrison Artillery, Lancaste: 


\ Ue 


THE D ° ° e 
Specialists in 


all HEATING 


BOILER, 
all classes of 
buildings by 


HOT WATER 


PLANS AND ESTIMATES 
PREPARED. 


Illustrated Lists Free on Application 


MESSENGER & CO & CO., LTD., Horticultural Builders. 


and Heating Engineers. 
eee EC LEICESTERSHIRE London Office: 122, VICTCRIA ST., S.W,1 


SUL C 


GAS for the 


Housing 
Schemes. 


Richmonds supply and fix complete, 
ready for use, the whole of the necessary 
gas equipment for the new houses. 


Gas Cookers, Gas Wash 
Boilers, Hot Water Cir- 
culators, Silent Gas Fires, 
Gas Meters, Pendants, 
Brackets, and complete 
system of piping fitted 
under expert supervision. 


Over 10,000 houses provided throughout 
with Gas Apparatus in one district alone. 


SPECIAL 20-page BOOK No. 2038 

contains full details of alternative 

schemes for Cooking, complete Hot 

Water Supply, Heating, etc., and 

gives costs of installation, working 

_costs, also comprehensive diagrams. 
Copy sent on request to 


THE RICHMOND 


GAS STOVE & METER: CO; Ltd: 


General Offices and Works - Academy St., Warrington. 
London Offices & Showrooms - 132, Queen Victoria St., E.C.4. 
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PUDLO 


NATIONAL HOUSING 


The solution of the housing problem is materially assisted 
by the adoption of walls built of waterproofed cement blocks. 
An impervious block is constructed with a 2 inch Pudloed 
cement facing given to the block when it is being made. 


A  Pudloed concrete roof is constructed at small expense, and it is 
completely watertight. Concrete roofs do not soften with - heat. Large 
areas are laid with expansion joints as suggested in our free books, 


It is so very easy to waterproof all kinds of structures with Pudloed cement. If it is a flat 
roof, cracks need not be feared; if it is a .basement in flooded earth, no water can pass 
through ; and if a wall is exposed to fierce winds and driving rains, a bone-dry interior is certain. 


BRITISH! and apart from patriotism, the Best. 


Manufactured solely by Kerner-Greenwood & Co., Ltd., Ann’s Place, King’s Lynn. 
J. H. Kerner-Greenwoop, Managing Directer. 
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Series 1. No 6. 


Building is more than Bricks 


sree 
| 
| 


General Contracting—Decoration and Joinery 


The knowledge, taste and 
genius of the Architect are 
needed as greatly for the 
inside of the house as for 
the designing and construc- 
tion of the exterior, 


The modern builder must 
be equipped to render a 
complete building service. 
He must be able to dea] 
with joinery and_ cabinet 
making, and to supply 
skilled craftsmen for all 
interior . work)’ ~such Gas 
fittings, plastering, painting, 
heating, sanitation,. and 


electric lighting and power. 


Building includes Craftsmanship in many fields 
of labour 


The illustrations show one of the Foinery Shops at Crown Works and a Panelled 
Interior executed to an-architect’s design 


HIGGS é§ HILL, LTD. 


BUILDING CONTRACTORS 
CROWN WORKS, SOUTH LAMBETH ROAD 


LONDON, S.W.8 


Telephone No. : Brixton 2340. 
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fae. OOLUTION 


HOUSING PROBLEM 


In one of the Garden Cities in connection with the National Shipyards at Chepstow — built 
with ‘‘ Winget ’’ Blocks and Slabs. 


“Whatever may be the fate of the National Shipyards,” says the Times in a special 
article on the housing schemes in the Chepstow district, “the Government will be able to 
point with pride to the garden cities they are erecting there.’’ All these garden cities were built 


with “ Winget Blocks and Slabs.” 


One “ Winget ” Machine makes sufficient blocks and slabs in three-and-a-half days 
for a two-storey cottage covering an area of 400 square feet—and at a saving of from 


one-third to half the cost of labour in building with bricks. 


WINGET LIMITED 


eae 


Head & Registered Office : Foundry & Engineering Works: y f , = 
25b, VICTORIA ST., WESTMINSTER, $.W.1. THE CAPE, WARWICK. 
Telegrams: ‘‘ WINGETISM, "PHONE, LonDON,” Telegrams: ‘ W1ncETISM, WARWICK.” 
Telephone: Vic. 8334 & 8335. Telephone: Warwick 83. 
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HE knowledge that this roofing commended itself many years ago to prominent Archi- 
tects and has since more than justified its use on a great number of important buildings 
of every class throughout the United Kingdom, is in itself sufficient to warrant its con- 
sideration in any specifications where a permanent, durable and fire-resisting flat roof is desired. t 
It consists of three layers of Vulcanite Sheet Asphalte and three of Vulcanite Composition applied separately in a liquid 
state. As applied to concrete one layer of Sheet Asphalte is omitted. Ic becomes of metallic hardness but remains elastic 


enough to give to any slight settlement, expansion or contraction in iron and concrete, and vibration from machinery and 
traffic. It is absolutely impervious to water, dust, soot, etc. A postcard inquiry will bring full particulars. 


118, CANNON STREET, E.C. 
L i | D LAGANVALE “ BELFAST ; 
@ - and at MANCHESTER - ; 


In re SCARCITY AND HIGH PRICE OF WOOD LATH. 


EXPANDED METAL LATHING 
IS CHEAP AND PLENTIFUL. 


PROMPT DESPATCHES 
FROM LARGE STOCKS. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES. 


THE EXPANDED METAL COMPANY, LTD. 


Patentees and Manufacturers of Expanded Metal, 


YORK MANSION, YORK STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W.1 
Works - - - WEST HARTLEPOOL. 


LOCAL DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES. 


BrrmincHAM—R, SPENCELAYH, 47, County Buildings, Corporation Street. GLascow—J. Monkuouse CARTMELL, Commercial Bank Buildings, 
: ST re hac 8, Gordon Street. F 

CarpirrF—D. M. B. Smytu, 5, Dumfries Place. Huit—A. E, Pearson & Sons, 21, Myton Street. 

Dusiin—E. A. Cooxe, 40, Belgrave Road, Rathmines. Lreeps—G. B. CorneER, 4, Oxford Buiidlngs, Oxtord Row. 

. : 6 ei . MANCHESTER—H. J. MILLER, Temple Chambers 33, Brazennose Street. 

Betrast—J. McNzIxt, 16, Chichester Street. NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE— HENRY WALKER & Son, LtTp., Gallowgate Iron 

ExETER—MITCHELL & Son, Palace Gate. Works. ; 5 

S.E. Enctanp—S. Hotrorp, Dome Buildings, Richmond, Surrey. 
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COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS” "OREN 


Unless expressly stated to the contrary, all deposits required for bills of quantities, etc., are returned on receipt of bona-fide tenders. 


1 fe We ot 


The words ‘‘ Fair Wages Clause 


inserted in certain paragraphs signify that persons tendering must conform to a fair wages clause 


in the Contract, which requires them to pay the rates of wages current in the district. 


BUILDING. 
June 25.—COTTAGES. Orsett, Essex.—The Orsett 
R.D.C. invite tenders for the erection of seven pairs 


of cottages in the parish of West Thurrock. Par- 
ticulars and forms of tender obtained at the Council 
Offices. 2. Orsett Road, Grays. 


26—SIXTY HOUSES, 
Town Council invite tenders 
sixty houses, and construction of roadways, etc. 
Specification from the Architect. Mr. J. 8. Stout, 36, 
Lowther Street, Whitehaven. on deposit of £5 5s. 


June 26—SIXTEEN HOUSES. Cannock.—For 
erection of sixteen semi-detached houses in Beech 
Tree Lane and Paddys Lane, Cannock, for the 
Cannock U.D.C, Plans seen and specification, etc., 
obtained on application to Mr. R. Blanchard, Engi. 
neer and Surveyor, Council Offices, Cannock, on 
deposit. of £2 2s. Tenders to the Chairman of the 
Cannock U.D.C., Council Offices, Cannock. 


July 2—TELEPHONE EXCHANGE, Charterhouse. 
—The Commissioners of His Majesty’s Works, etc., 
are prepared to receive tenders, before 11 a.m, on 
Wednesday, July 2, 1919, addressed to the Secre- 
tary, H.M. Office of Works, etc., Storey’s Gate, 
Westminster, London, $.W.1, for the completion 
of the Charterhouse Telephone Exchange. Draw- 
ings, specifications, and a copy of the conditions 
and form of contract may be seen on application. 


Whitehaven.—The 
for the erection of 


June 


Bills of quantities and forms of tender may be 
obtained from the Director of Contracts, 
at the above-mentioned address on pay- 
ment of one guinea. The sums so paid will be re- 


send in tenders in 
specified above. 


turned to 
conformity 


those persons who 
with the conditions 


July 5.—SIXTEEN HOUSES. Brixham, Devon.— 
For erection of sixteen houses at Garlic Rea, for 
the Brixham U.D.C. Plans, specifications, etc, 
seen, and forms of tender, etc.. obtained, at the 
office of the Surveyor, Town Hall, Brixham, on 
deposit of £1 1s. Tenders to Mr. H. G. Smith, 
Clerk, Town. Hall, Brixham. 

July 7—TWENTY-FOUR DWELLINGS. Radcliffe. 


—The Radcliffe 
tion 
iar 


U.D.C. invite 
of twenty-four workmen’s 
and quantities may be 
s. from Mr. §8. Mills. 
Manchester. 


tenders for the erec- 
dvwellings. Particu- 
obtained on deposit of 
Clerk, Council Offices, 


Radel iffe, 


July 7.—RE-COVERING ROOFS. Coventry.—The 
Gas Committee of the Coventry Corporation invite 
tenders for re-covering roofs with asbestos-cement 
tiles, approximately 400 squares, including supplying 
new and re-spacing existing steel angle purlins, at 


the Gas Works, Foleshill. Drawings and specifica- 
tions, with form of tender and bill of quantities, 


may be obained on application to Mr, P. N. Lang- 
ford, Engineer and General Manager, Gas Works, 
Coventry, and on payment of two guineas, which will 
be returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender. Sealed 
tenders, addressed to the Chairman of the .Gas 
Committee, Coventry, endorsed ‘‘ Tender for Roof- 
ing,” must be delivered not later than first post 
Monday, July 7, 1919. 


July 14—HOUSES. Lianelly.—Tenders, are invited 
for the erection of forty-four houses at Capel, 
Llanelly, in accordance with plans, bills of quanti- 


ties, contract conditions, and specification, which 
may be inspected on and after 16th inst. atthe 


Borough Surveyor’s Office, Town Hall, Lianelly, Bills 
of quantity may be obtained from the Town Clerk 
upon ‘payment of a deposit of £10 10s., which -will 
be returned upon receipt of a bona-fide tender. -The 
contract will include a fair wage clause, Tenderers 
are notified that the Ministry of Munitions have 
made arrangements with their Building Materials 
Department to supply certain materials required for 
this scheme, and these items are fully set out in 
the bills of quantities. Sealed tenders on the pre- 
scribed forms, and endorsed ‘‘'Tenders. for Work- 
men’s Houses,’ to Henry W. Spowart, Town Clerk, 
Town Hall, Lianelly. 


No Date.—DWELLINGS. Pontefract.—For erec- 
tion of 124 workmen’s dwellings in Pontefract, for 


the Corporation. Apply to the architects, Messrs. 
Garside and Pennington, Ropergate, at whose 


office plans and specifications can be seen and in- 


formation obtained. Bills of quantities supplied 
by the architects On réceipt of £2 2s, ‘ Tenders 
to Mr. W. Haddock, Town Clerk, Municipal Offices, 


Salter Row, Pontefract. 

No Date.—RENOVATIONS. Liverpool.—_For re- 
novation: at the Railywaymen’s Convalescent Homes, 
Leasowe Castle. Names to Mr. T. W, Haigh, Archi- 


tect, 2, Exchange Street, H., Liverpool. The work 
consists of papering, painting, plastering, joiners’ 
work, plumbing, glazing, and building.  Specifica- 


tion on deposit of £2 2s. 


No Date-—SHOW YARD ERECTIONS. Edinburgh, 
—For the various showyard erections at the show 
of 1920 in Aberdeen and ‘subsequent shows, for the 
Highland and Agricultural Society. Tenderers 
should examine the various showyard structures at 
the present show so as to familiarise themselves 
with the nature of these erections. Mr, J. Stirton, 
Secretary, 8, George IV. Bridge, Edinburgh. 


No Date.—TWO COTTAGES. Lancaster.—For erec- 
tion of two cottages at Westfield Estate, Lancaster, 
for the Committee of Lancaster War Memorial Vil- 
lage. Drawings seen on application to the asso- 
ciated architects, Messrs. T.. H. Mawson and Sons 
and F, J. Barnish, High Strees House, Lancaster, 
from whom copies of quantities may be obtained on 
deposit of £1 Is. 


No Date.—_MANSE. Swansea.—For erection of a 
manse at Sketty for Bethel Welsh Congregational 
Church. Bills of quantities on application to Messrs. 
C. S. Thomas, Meager and Jones, M.M.S.A., Archi- 
tects, Salisbury Chambers, Wind Street, Swansea. 


ELECTRICAL. 


June 30.—GRANES, Belfast.—For construction and 
erection on the quays at Belfast Harbour of three 
electric travelling gantry cranes, each-designed and 
constructed for a working. load’ of five tons, for the 
Belfast Harbour Commissioners. | An alternative 
tender is to be submitted for five cranes to the 
same specification. Specification, form of tender, 
etc., obtained from the Harbour Engineer, Mr. T. 8. 
Gilbert, M.I.C.E. Tenders to’ Mr, D. J..Owen, Secre- 
tary, Harbour Office, ' Belfast. 


ENGINEERING. 


June 28—July 12.—BRIDGE. Shoreham-by-Sea.— 
For reconstruction. of superstructure of the Norfolk 
Bridge, with partial reconstruction of both abut- 
ments, provision of one new pier, and possible 
strengthening of two. existing piers, for the West 
Sussex C.C. Plans and specifications, ete, seen at 
offices of Consulting Engineer to the C.C., Mr. H. H. 
Humphreys, 28, Victoria Street, Westminster, 8.W.1, 
up to June 28, and obtained from him on deposit 
of £10 10s. Tenders to Mr, 8. Thornley, Clerk, 51, 
East Street, Horsham. 


(Contracts continued on page xxii.) 
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Telephone: 3835 GERRARD. 


G. JACKSON « SONS, Ltd. 
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[HYGIENIC HOUSING 


Architects and Housing Experts insist on 


ROUND CORNERS 


and 


CORNERETTES 


(Recommended by Medical and Sanitary Authorities.) 


will make a Square Corner ROUND in old or new buildings at a cost of 
@ ONE SHILLING PER CORNER! Is Water-proof, Germ- Proof, Vermin- 
proofand Everlasting. Paint any colour. Anyone can fix them. 


An entire House can be fitted for less than £5, or a fraction of 
the Costto construct round corners, 


CORNERETTES FOR IMPROVED HOUSING! 
BOOK YOUR ORDER NOW. 


Absolutely indispensable to secure clean corners. 
e demand will be enormous. 


CORNERETTES, 116, Victoria Street, S.W.1. 
Proprietors: CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION CO.,, LTD. 
Telephone No. Victoria 6420. 


Manufacturers of 


ARCHITECTURAL 
RELIEF 
DECORATION 


FIBROUS PLASTER 
CARTON PIERRE 
DECORATED AND 
CARVED 
WOODWORK 
CAST LEADWORK. 


STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


QNANNNUDE BOUTIN TNT Kinzells) CAVUUUONAUNNUENIVHUNTNE 
HEATING SYSTEM 


FOR PRIVATE HOUSES, HOTELS, 
OFFICES, HOSPITALS, & WORKSHOPS. 


Our improved method ensures uniform 


heat, even in the largest installation. 


BATH AND HOT WATER 
SUPPLIES ARE A 
SPECIALITY WITH US. 


List AlO 
and 
Gstimates 


Free. 


C, P. Kinnell & Co. 


SOUTHWARK STREET, 
LONDON, S.E.1. 


Foundry: Thornaby-on-Tees. 
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June 30.—MACHINERY. Faversham,—For supply 
and delivery, etc., of a25b.h.p. oil engine and two 
sets of pumps, etc., for water works at Boughton, 
for the Faversham R.D.C. Specifications and par- 
ticulars from the Council’s Consulting Engineer, Mr. 
H. H. Humphreys, 28, Victoria Street, Westminster, 
on deposit of £3 3s. Tenders to Mr. G. Tassell, 
Clerk, 19, West Street, Faversham, Kent. 


July 12.-LAYING OUT SITE. Batley.—For the 
laying out of a site of about 15 acres at Bradford 


Road, Batley, including the sewering, draining, 
levelling, macadamising, flagging, kerbing, and 
otherwise completing of the several roads and 


streets thereon, for the Corporation. Plans and 
specifications seen and quantities obtained on appli- 
cation to Mr. H, L. Hall, Borough Surveyor, Town 


Hall, Batley. Tenders to the office of Mr. J. H. 
Craik, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Batley. 

[RON AND STEEL. 
July 1—STEEL KEYS. India Office, $.W.—The 


Secretary of State for India in Council is prepared 
to receive tenders to supply steel keys for sleepers. 
Conditions of contract on application to the Direc- 
tor-General of Stores, India Office, Whitehall, S.W. 
Tenders to be returned. 


July 31.—PIPES. Dhanbad, India.—For supply 
and delivery of water pipes (cast iron, steel, or re- 
inforced concrete) up to 21 in. internal diameter, 
together with sluice, stop valves, etc., to be used 
in conjunction with the pipes, for the Jharia water 
supply scheme. If of cast iron the total weight of 
pipes will be about 15,000 tons, The total length of 
pipes of all sizes will be about 102 miles. Tender, ac- 
companied by a deposit of £300 sterling, will be re- 
ceived at the office of Messrs. Sir Alexander Binnie, 
Son and Deacon, 30, Buckingham Gate, Westminster, 
S.W.1. Form of tender, specification, etc., obtained 
by application with a deposit of £6 sterling for each 
copy applied for, to Messrs. Sir Alexander Binnie, 
Son and Deacon, 30, Buckingham Gate, Westminster, 


S.W.1. 
PAINTING. 


June 23.—SGHOOLS. Leeds.—The Leeds Educa- 
tion Committee invite tenders for the painting and 
cleaning of schools. Specifications at the Education 
Offices (Architect's Section), Calverley Street, Leeds, 


June 30.—TUNNEL, Greenwich.—The London 
County Council invite tenders for cleansing, repaint 
ing, regulating, etc., Greenwich Footway Tunnel. 
Specifications, forms of tender, etc., obtained from 
the Chief Engineer, County Hall, Spring Gardens, 
S.W.1, on deposit of £1, 


No Date.—CHURCH SCHOOLS. Monkwearmouth, 
—Wanted tenders for painting, etc., interior of 
Monkwearmouth Church Schools. Apply, Rev. Brown, 
Monkwearmouth Vicarage. 
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WN. D_K.(end - deca y) Stone Preservative; Wood#illers, Stains, Japans,L acqguers, 
Minerva House, Bevis Marks, 
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No Date—INFIRMARY. condon.—The (uar- 
dians of the City of Westminster Union invite ten- 
ders for painting and distempering, general repairs, 
and the erection of sanitary annexes at their in- 
firmary in the Fulham Road, 8.W. . Particulars and 
forms of tender obtained from Mr. W. J. Lickley, 
Clerk to the Guardians, Princes Row, Buckingham 
Palace Road, S.W. 


No Date.—PREMISES. Rhondda.—Tenders are in- 
vited for the painting of their premises at Penygraig 
and Williamstown. Particulars on application to 
the Penygraig Co-operative Society, Penygraig, 
Rhondda. 

No Date.—PAINTING AND CLEANING. 
—Tenders are invited for painting and cleaning the 
Seaton Burn and District Working Men’s Social 
cep Specifications, etc, on applying to the Secre- 
vary. 

No Date.—METHODIST CHURCH. Stubley.— 
Tenders wanted for painting and decorating Primi- 
tive Methodist Church, Stubley. All particulars from 
John R. Law, 80, James Street, Dearnley. 


No Date—WAR HOSPITAL. Bradford.—Persons 
desirous of tendering for the whole or part of 
the outside paiting of St. Luke’s War Hospital are 
requested to forward their names to Mr. Fred Hol- 
land, Engineer and Architect, 22, Manor Row, Brad- 
ford. Specifications, etc., will be forwarded in due 
course. The lowest or any tender not necesarily 
accepted, nor will any allowance be made _ for 
tenders, 


SANITARY ENGINEERING. 


June 25.—SEWER. Llantrisant.—For the Llantri- 
sant and Llantwit Fardre R.D.C.: (1) Extension of 
sewer at Gilfach Garden Village, comprising the {ro- 
vision and the laying of about 145 yards of i2 in. 
diameter stoneware pipes, together’ with the con- 
struction of manholes and other appurtenant works ; 
(2) surface water drainage at Thomastown, Tonyre- 
fail, comprising of the provision and laying of about 
80 yards of 9 in. diameter stoneware pipes, together 
with catchpits and other appurtenant works. Plans 
and specifications seen and forms of tender obtained 
from Mr. T, Saunders, Surveyor, School Sireet, 
Pontyclun, on deposit of £1. Tenders to Mr. W. 
Spickett, Pontypridd, Clerk to the Council, 


June 28.—_SEWERS, Halifax.—For the construc- 
tion of about 500 yards lineal of 18 in. and 24 in. 
iron and earthenware pipe sewers, together with the 
necessary manholes, etce., in Shay Lane and Holds- 
worth Road, Halifax, for the Highways Committee. 
(Iron pipes provided by the Corporation.) Plans 
and specifications seen and forms of tender ob- 
tained, on application to Mr. J. Lord, M.1.C.E., 
Porough Engineer, Town Hall, Halifax, on deposit 
of £5. Tenders to Mr. P. Saunders, Town Clerk, 
Town Hall, Halifax. Fair contracts clauses. 


Seaton. 
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Fencol Wood Preservat Ive, 


SIMPLICITY x many parts of the 


shafts or caves clearly of the Romano-British 
period, ornamented with simple sculptures, as 
seen 1m the cave at Royston, Herts. 


532) of ornament and decoration was 
all that could be expected, considering the 
limitations imposed by the primitive tools 
and restricted handicrafts of the period. 


To-day, although by choice and not of 
necessity, simplicity is again the dominant 
feature of British domestic decoration, and 
the Decorator most in demand Is he who 
will provide refined schemes and thorough 
workmanship. With the latter is identified 
enduring materials—and with enduring 
materials this House is identified. 


S. QF 
amel, Deydol Distemper 
Pixy Polishes, 
etc., Lrevery dass of waxk 


London, 
Yelephone; Avenue 90 Telegrams; Pinchin, Ald, London - 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


June 25.—MATERIALS,  London.—For supply 
(inter alia) for period of three or six months or the 
period commencing August 1, 1919, to March 31, 
1920, as the Board may decide, for the Metropolitam 
Water Board of: (1) Bricks, firebricks, slates, 
cement; (3) cast iron pipes and irregular cast- 
ings; (8) iron and steel; (9) ironmongery and 
tools; (10) lead, brass, copper, zinc and glass; (11) 
meter repairs; (15) paints, colours and varnish; (16) 
scrap iron, purchase and remoyal of; (19) small iron 
castings; (20) screwdown stop ferrules and, stop 
valves; (21) sluice valves; (22) timber; (25) electric 
lamps, electric wire and accessories. ‘Tenders fron: 
the Chief Engineer, 2, South Place, Finsbury. B.C.2. 
‘Applicants should refer to the number of the tender 
for which forms are required. Tenders to the “ Clerk 
of the Board, Metropolitan Water Board, South 
Place, Finsbury, B.0.2.’’ ’ 


June 27._FITTINGS. London,—¥or supply of 
fittings for cast-iron pot sleepers, for the Bombay 
Baroda and Central India Railway Company. Speci- 
fication, etc., from the offices, 110, Bishopsgate,,. 
London, E.C., on payment of £1 each, which will not. 


pe returned. Tenders to Mr. 8. G. S. Young, Secre- 
ary. 


June 27—WIRE LIFT ROPE. 
The Commissioners of His Maiesty’s Works, ete., 
invite tenders to the Secretary, H.M. Office of 
Works, etc., Storey’s Gate, Westminster, 8:W.1, for 
the supply of wire lift rope. Forms of tender, etc., 
on application to the Controller of Supplies, H.M. 
Office of Works, etc.. King Charles Street, West- 
minster, London, §.W.1. 


London, S.W.— 


June 30.—REDECORATION. Hampstead.—The 
Hamnstead Borough Council invite tenders, with 
designs, for the redecoration of the public halls, 
Council chamber, and offices at the Town Hall, 
Haverstock Hill, N.W.3, in accordance with parti-- 
culars obtained from Mr. 0. E. Winter, A.M.I.C.E..,. 
Borough Engineer. Tenders to Mr. A. P. Johnson, 
Town Clerk, Town Hall, Haverstock Hill, N.W.3. 


No Date.—WORKS, Saddleworth—The Saddle- 
worth U.D.C, invite applications from contractors 
willing to tender for the builders’ and joiners’ work 
in connection with erection of 
Greenfield, to be built of brick, and twenty houses 
in Uvpermill. to be built of stone. Particulars om 
application to Mr. E. Rowbotham, Clerk, Council 
Offices, Uppermill, near Oldham. 


No Date.—STORES. Trimdon, Durham —For 
supply (inter alia) of timber, iron nails, ete.. for 
six months ending December 31, 1919, for the Trim- 
don Coal Company, Limited, Deaf Hill Colliery. 
Forms of ‘tender from Mr. J. E. Barker, Deaf Hill 
Colliery, Trimdon Sation, 8.0. 


Kingdom have been found 


Branches and 


Agents all over 
the World 


ee OS. 


sixteen houses in. 


Manufacturers of 


METAL CASEMENTS & SASHES 


etc. 


DOOR AND WINDOW FITTINGS 
of all kinds, including Suitable 
Fittings for Modern Housing 
programmes. Also 
DOOR SPRINGS—‘ The Victor,”’ 
for fixing in the floor and over- 
head. Gearing—Fanlight 
Openers—Panic Door Bolts— 
Hoppers — Casement Fasteners 
— Kicking Plates — Casement 
Bolts and Stays—Axle Pulleys— 
Hat and Coat Hooks — Sash 
Fasteners — Lock Plates — etc. 
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WOOD PRESERVER. 


NEW BLYILDINGS — 
“SYLVADURE’” renders thenew wood 


permanently proof against DRY ROT 


OLD BUILOINGS — 
*“SYLVADURE.” exlerminales existent 
DRY ROT and prevents its recurrence. 


| “SYLVADURE "15 used by the Admiralty 


and the War Office and :s easily the best 
fime-resisting coalin It should be specified 


f and scheduled by al! Archilecls Builders, ele 


SAMPLES ANO PARTICULARS SENT FREE 


Specifications and inquiries invited. 


3 & 5, EMERALD ST., HOLBORN, 


1 Wu. MACLEAN SONS & CO. 
| BROAD STREET HOUSE, LONDON, EC2. 


} TELEGRAMS. A FELEPHONE 
“WILMACLEAS. AVE. toNDON WALL 3888 


LS ALENT 


W.C. 


‘“ROGG 


Concrete Paint 


is made in all 
The 
price istneymore 
than that of a 
good linseed oil 


colours. 


paint. 


GLASGOW, MANCHESTER , NEW YORK. W/OFAS, RUTHERGLEN. ff 
ia Er a RSS TE SRE TOAD EAT 9 FRE AE A BARTEL EE 


A New Invention 


“ROGG” 


Concrete Paint 


possesses new and distinct properties 


It may be painted on green cement, and it will not. flake 
off or otherwise deteriorate. It is unaffected by alkaline 
salts, and, therefore, can be applied as soon as the cement 
surface is dry. It remains solid as a rock. 


Other oil paints are useless on new cement because they saponify, and 
then they peel off, 


We have succeeded by an entirely new process in rendering the medium 
of our paint unsaponifiable, giving it hitherto unknown properties. 
New cement makes an excellent surface for this paint. 


DIXON’S WHITE, Limited, 
ALBION WHARF, BOW, London, E. 
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THE JOURNAL 


THE, “ARGHITECTS’ 


“WANTED ” 


JOURNAL, JUNE 235, 


ADVERTISEMENT 


COLUMNS. 


Appointments Wanted. 


Four lines or under, 2s. 6d.; each additional line, 6d. 


AN ARCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTSMAN seeks a 
situation in an Architect’s office; four years’ ex- 
perience of domestic work; knowledge of Classic, 
Gothic, surveying, ete, London preferred.—Box 596. 


ARCHITECT, with 20 years’ continuous provincial 
experience, especially modern housing and town-plan- 
ning schemes, desires responsible post; can take sole 
charge and carry work through from start to finish. 
—Box 579. 


CLERK OF WORKS, disengaged; thoroughly expe- 
rienced in all classes of building work and con- 
struction; first-class references.—J. A, S., 97, Lean- 
der Road, Brixton Hill. 8.W.2. 583 


ENGINEER, Heating and Ventilating; Lieutenant 
demobilised July, desires appointment manager or 
assistant manager; keen, energetic; pre-war London 
and provincial experience; all systems. 585 


THE ASSOCIATION OF BUILDERS’ FOREMEN 
AND CLERKS, 56, Old Bailey, E.C._Experienced 
Foremen and Clerks of Works can be obtained by 
applying to the Secretary, Mr. J. W. Sawyer, 214, 
Clapham Road, S8.W. Competent foremen and 
Clerks of Works are invited to join this Association. 


Appointments Vacant. 
Siz lines or under, 4s. 6d.; each additional line, 6d. 


A JUNIOR ASSISTANT required at once. Good 
draughtsman. State age, experience, testimonials, 
and salary.—Samson and Colthurst. Architects, 1, 
Hammet Street, Taunton. 600 


ABERTILLERY URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL. 
TEMPORARY APPOINTMENT 
OF AN ARCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT. 
The above-named Council invite applications from 
qualified Architects for the above temporary 
appointment in the office of their Surveyor and 
pe waist tee duty will be to ovrepare plans, 
designs, etc., I connection with their Housi 
Town Planning Schemes. : hiss Pie 
Preference will be given to applicants. who have 
had previous experience in the preparation of Hous- 
Monee Planning Schemes, and those who. 
qualifications being equal, have serve ri 
Forces: 1 served with H.M. 
Applications, stating age, qualifications, salary 
required, and accompanied by copies of three recent 
testimonials, to be sent to the undersigned on or 


before July 3 next. 
WILLIAM GAIT, 

: Clerk to ti ci 
Council Offices, Abertillery. ie 

June 19, 1919 ‘ 599 
ARCHITECT (London) requires capable assistant 
experienced in housing preferred and able to 
design. Good prospects suitable man.—Write, with 
full particulars, salary, ete., to “D.,” ¢.o. Goulds 
54, New Oxford Street, W.C. 591 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTSMAN, accustomed to 
works lay-out, steel construction, levelling, quanti- 
ties, etc.,, to commence at once.—Apply, stating 
age, wage, and experience to the Bradford Dyers’ 
Association, Limited, 39, Well Street, Bradford, en- 
dorsed ‘ Architect’s Assistant.’’ ‘ ‘ 584 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTSMAN 
Lancashire office where much 
progress. Must be capable and have had g: 

l apa Z e had go 
general experience.—Apply, stating age class ot 
work on which last employed, experience present 
position, and salary required.—Box 605. — 


f | required in 
interesting work is in 


CARPENTER AS ASSISTANT SHOP FOREMAN.— 
Hast-end London; capable of setting out from plans 
artificial] stone and staircase work,—State experience 
wages required; start at once.—Box 587. _ 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF SOUTH SHIELDS. 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSISTANT. 


The Town Council require at once the 
a Temporary Architectural Assistant to the 
Borough Engineer in connection with a Housing 
Scheme for 1,000 houses, the lay-out of which is 
practically settled. id 

Applicants must have had a wide experience in 
Domestic Architecture, preferably on Garden City 
Lines, including designing, detail drawings, specifi- 
cations, and construction. ek 

Salary at the rate of £400 per annum, the appoint- 
eee to be subject to one month’s notice on either 
S1ae, 

_Applications, stating age, qualifications, expe- 
rience, and the date on which he can enter upon 
his duties, if appointed, together with not more 
than three recent testimonials, to be delivered to 
Major Leslie Roseveare, M.1.C.E., Borough Engineer, 
Town Hall, South Shields, not later than Monday 
June 30, 1919. ‘. 


services of 


By Order, 
J. MOORE HAYTON, 
Town Hall, South Shields. Town Clerk. 
June 16, 1919. 589 


‘Wanted ” Advertisement Columns continued on page xxvi. 


Appointments Vacant—continued. 


CITY OF SHEFFIELD. 

The Estates Committee require the services of a 
number of Architectural Draughtsmen to assist in 
the preparation of plans for the Housing Scheme 
of the Corporation. 

Applications, stating age, experience, and salary 
required, with reference to present and previous 
employers to be addressed to the undersigned, not 
later than Monday, July 7 next. 

Preference will be given to ex-Service men. 


¥F. BE, P. EDWARDS, F.R.I.B_A., 
Town Hall, Sheffield. City Architect. 
June 21, 1919. 604 


DESIGNERS, with architectural experience pre- 
ferred, for decorative metal-work, wood-work, and 
stone-work.—Apply, stating full particulars of ex- 
perience and salary required, Bromsgrove Guild, 
Bromsgrove, Worcestershire. 415 


JUNIOR ARCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTSMAN may 
find good experience in large office in the North 
of England, where many important buildings are in 
hand. Progressive position to smart youths, who, 
when applying, should give particulars of previous 
training and state age and salary required.—Box 606. 


THE POLYTECHNIC, REGENT STREET, W.1, 
Wanted for September next, an Instructor in 
Plumbing for two evenings per week. Must be fully 
qualified and capable of taking both practical and 
technical classes, Salary according to L.C,.C. scale 
for technical teachers.—Applications by letter, giv- 
ing particulars of age, qualifications, and experi- 
ence, accompanied by copies of testimonials, to be 
addressed to the Director of Education. 602 


WANTED, for the Editorial Department of this 
Journal, as an Assistant Editor, a qualified Archi- 
tect who has journalistic abilities. A young, cap- 
able, keen, and energetic man is required, and there 
is good opening for such. Salary to commence with 
£4 per week, and £5 per week after the first three 
months, if. progress made is satisfactory.—Apply to 
the Managing Director, Technical Journals, Ltd., 
27 and 29, Tothill-street, Westminster, S.W.1, 580 


WANTED at once a good draughtsman for Arcii- 
tect’s office—Apply, stating experience and salary, 
to Hunt and Coates, Architects, Bury St. Edmund’s. 

592 


Educational Announcements. 
Siz lines or under, 4s. 6d.; each additional line, 6a 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL 


SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE, 
including 
DEPARTMENT OF CIVIC DESIGN. 


Professor of Architecture : 
C. H. RETLLY, M.A., F.R.I.B.A. 


SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 


The School provides a thorough theoretical and 
practical training for students wishing to enter the 
Architectural Profession, The courses, which lead 
to a degree (B. Arch.), a Diploma and 2a Certificate, 
begin on October 7. After a two years’ course 
students obtaining a first-class certificate are 
exempted from the Intermediate Exmination of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects. A special 
certificate of the University is given in Architectural 
Design. The designs required as testimonies of 
study for the Final R.I.B.A. are made in the School 
as part of the second year work. 


DEPARTMENT OF CIVIC DESIGN, 
Professor of Civic Design: 
L. P. ABERCROMBIE, M.A., A.R.I.B.A. 


The department provides a training for Architects 
and Engineers who wish to specialise in Town Plan- 
ning. The courses lead to a Certificate and Diploma. 
The session consists of the Autumn and Lent Terms. 
Autumn Term begins on October 7. 

Prospectuses of classes may be obtained on 
application to the Registrar of the University. 


EDWARD CAREY, Registrar. 999 


R.1.B.A. EXAMS. + 
Mr. A. G. BOND. B.A., A.R.I.B.A. (late BOND 
and BATLEY), has resumed his Courses of Instruc- 
tion by Correspondence, personally, and in Studio, 
at his former address, 115, Gower Street, W.C.1. 


Competition 
Siz lines or under, 6s.; each additional line 6d. 
WAR MEMORIAL, BRIDLINGTON. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SCULPTORS. 

The War Memorial Committee invite designs in 
competition for a War Memorial to be erected at 
a cost not exceeding £2.500. A professional assessor 
has been appointed to advise the Committee. Pre- 
miums of £100 and £50. Furher particulars may be 
obtained before July 26 from the undersigned. 
Designs are to be delivered by September 30, 1919. 
ROBERT HORSPOOL, Secretary, Selection Com- 
mittee, 79, Quay Road, Bridlington. 586 
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Open, Sesame! 


VERY time we consume coal 

in the fire-place or kitchen 
range, or under a boiler (to supply 
steam or electric energy), We 
are crying a reckless “Open 
Sesame!” to a by no means 
inexhaustible storehouse _ of 


national wealth. 


This wealth can only be fruitfuily 
expended for the community’s 
benefit if the coal, previous to 
its domestic or industrial use, is 
transmuted at the gas works into 
gas, coke and the valuable by- 


products of carbonisation. 


By this method not only is the 
great proportion of the heat con- 


tained in the coal made available 


for use, but its chemical con-— 


stituents—which are essential to 


manufacture and agriculture— 
are conserved, and the smoke 


nuisance, which is also a posi- 


tive danger, is minimised. 


For further information and a copy of the special 
** By-Products” Number of “A Thousand and 
One Uses for Gas, apply to the Secretary— 


THE BRITISH COMMERCIAL 
GAS ASSOCIATION 


47 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.1 
X76 
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HOUSING PLANS 


IGH-CLASS_ Joinery and 
Mouldings of every descrip- 
tion. Staircases, Panelling, Doors, 
Windows, Cupboards, Chimney- 
pieces, Wood Block and Parquet 
Flooring. Designers and Con- 
tractors for Interior Decoration. 


Stairs Hall in House at Folkestone fitted with Elliott’s Patent Panelling. 


Telephone: 436 & 437 Reading. 
Telegrams : ‘*Elliotson Reading.” 


Branch Offices : 


London: 
18 and 18a, Hanover St., W-1 
Manchester : 
116, Portland St. 


“K : IN é 5 
iF 


COTTAGE CONSTRUCTION. 
CONCRETE WALL BLOCKS. 


PARTITIONS. 


FLOORS. ROOFS. 


| FIBROUS PLASTER CEILINGS. | 
COMPOSITION FLOORING. 


J. A. KING & CO. 


181, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., LONDON. 


‘Low CONCRE 
Li BLC met 


th ona 


= MAI) Ss Telegrams—" KINOVIQUE, LONDON.” 
Toner 4h guposition © a Telephone—CENTRAL 773. CITY 2218, 
~~ = ff a C er, Waee TEA ND pees ee ae eee te 
Se i 0 ea HAYES, MIDDLESEX; GOTHAM, NOTTS ; SHEFFIELD 


RAWCLIFFE, YORKS AND LEEDS. 
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Official Announcements. 
ls. per line. 


BY DIRECTION OF THE DISPOSAL BOARD 
MINISTRY OF MUNITIONS. 
FOR SALE BY TENDER. 
HUTS AND FITTINGS 
at 
ESTON MINING CAMP. 
SKELTON MINING CAMP. 
LOFTUS MINING CAMP, and 
BLOOSBECK MINING CAMP, 
CLEVELAND, YORKSHIRE. 
Tenders are invited for the following: 
AT ESTON MINING CAMP— 4 ‘ 
SECTIONAL TIMBER-BUILT HUT, 60 ft. by 
28 ft., containing Dining Room, kitchen, scul- 
lery, and pantry. 
ANOTHER, 90 ft. by 
rooms. : : 
ANOTHER, 42 ft. by 16 ft., with shower bath 
partitions (in two portions). ; 
TIMBER-BUILT LATRINE, 14 ft. by 10 ft. 
BRICK-BUILT BOILER HOUSE, 7 ft by 15 ft. 
BRICK-BUILT COAL HOUSE, 12 it. square; 
also 
COUNTER, SHELVING, GAS COOKING, and 
WATER SUPPLY FITTINGS, etc., in above. 


15 ft., divided into nine 


AT SKELTON MINING CAMP— 
SECTIONAL TIMBER-BUILT ,HUT, 138 ft. by 
28 ft. 
ANOTHER, 50 ft. by 28 ft., divided into four 
rooms. 


FOURTEEN Ditto, 90 ft. by 15 ft.,; divided into 
nine rooms, and 


THIRTEEN CORRUGATED IRON BOILER 
HOUSES, attached 
SECTIONAL TIMBER-BUILT HUT, 70 ft. by 


17 ft., with shower bath partitions (in two 
portions). 

TWO DITTO, 60 ft. by 15 ft. (drying huts). 

TWO TIMBER-BUILT LATRINES. 

'WO BRICK-BUILT BOILER HOUSES, 7 ft. by 
17 ft., and 7 ft. by 15 ft. 

BRICK-BUILT at emt 14 ft. by 16 ft:3 

also 

SIMILAR FITTINGS, as above. 

AT LOFTUS MINING CAMP— 

SECTIONAL TIMBER-BUILT HUT, 130 ft. by 
28 ft., used as Dining Hut. 

ANOTHER, 50 ft. by 28 ft., comprising kitchen, 
seullery, pantry, and store. 

EIGHT SECTIONAL TIMBER-BUILT HUTS, 
90 ft. by 15 ft., divided into nine rooms, with 
CORRUGATED IRON BOILER HOUSES 
attached. 

SECTIONAL TIMBER-BUILT HUT, 70 ft. by 
17 ft., with shower bath partitions (in two 
portions). 

ANOTHER, 60 ft. by 15 ft. (drying huts). 

TIMBER-BUILT LATRINE. 

TWO BRICK-BUILT BOILER HOUSES, 7 ft. by 
17 ft. and 7 ft. by 15 ft. 

BRICK-BUILT COAL awa 14 ft. by 11 ft. 

Also 
SIMILAR FITTINGS AS PREVIOUSLY. 
AT BLOOSBECK MINING CAMP— 

SECTIONAL TIMBER-BUILT HUT, ‘110 ft. by 
28 ft., used as Dining Hut. 

ANOTHER, 50 ft. by 16 ft., comprising kitchen, 
scullery, pantry, and store. 

SEVEN SECTIONAL TIMBER-BUILT HUTS, 
90 ft. by 15 ft., divided into nine rooms, with 
CORRUGATED IRON BOILER HOUSES 
attached. 

SECTIONAL TIMBER-BUILT HUT, 60 ft. by 
17 ft., with shower bath partitions. 

ANOTHER, 60 ft. by 15 ft. 

TIMBER-BUILT LATRINES, 25 ft. by 11 ft. 

TWO BRICK-BUILT BOILER HOUSES, 7 ft. by 
17 ft. and 7 ft. by 15 ft. 

BRICK-BUILT COAL HOUSE, 12 ft. square. 

Also 

SIMILAR FITTINGS as previously 

NOTE.—AIl the Dining and Sleeping Huts in above 
Camps are fitted with Hot Water Heating. 

Full particulars, forms of tender, and permits to 
view for the property at any or all of the above 
camps may be obtained from the Controller, Huts 
and Building Materials Section, Artillery Mansions, 
Victoria Street, S.W.1. Telegrams, ‘‘ Hutments,’”’ 
Vic., London, Telephone, Victoria 1281. 598 


BY DIRECTION OF THE DISPOSAL BOARD 
MINISTRY OF MUNITIONS. 
FOR SALE BY TENDER, 
FIFTEEN SECTIONAL HUTS 
AT AERODROME EXTENSIONS, CASTLE BROM- 
WICH, NR. BIRMINGHAM. 

Tenders are invited for the following :— 
SECTIONAL TIMBER-BUILT BARRACK HUTS, 
wood floors, felted roofs. 

SEVEN—60 ft. by 15 ft., fitted with lockers, tables, 
shelves, and hooks. 

HIGHT—24 ft. by 15 fu., interior asbestos lined. 
Full particulars, forms of tender, and permits to 
view may be obtained from the Controller, Huts 
and Building Materials Section, Artillery Mansions, 


Victoria, Street, S.W.1. Telegrams ‘‘ Hutments,”’ 
Vie., London. Telephone, Victoria 1281. 595 
G. R. 


BY DIRECTION OF THE DISPOSAL BOARD 
MINISTRY OF MUNITIONS. 
FOR SALE BY TENDER, 
TIMBER HUTS 
at 
LONDON COLNEY AERODROME, 

Nr. ST. ALBANS, HERTFORDSHIRE. 
Tenders are invited for the following :— 
SECTIONAL TIMBER-BUILT HUTS, boarded and 
felt roofs, wood floors, and with yarious inte- 

rior fittings. 
ONE—70 ft. by 15 ft: 
FOUR—40 ft. by 15 ft. 
ONE—50 ft. by 45 ft. 
ONE—30 ft. by 15 ft. 
ONE—60 ft. by 15 ft. (not erected). 
ONE—70 ft. by 15 ft. 
NON-SECTIONAL HUTS, boarded and 
various interior fittings. 
ONE—12 ft. by 11 ft. 6 in. 
ONE—60 ft. by 20 ft. 
ONE—33 ft. by 15 ft., with leanms-to 8 ft. by 
11 ft. attached. 

Full particulars, forms of tender, and permits to 
view may be obtained from the Controller, Huts and 
Building Materials Section, Artillery Mansions, Vic- 
toria Street, S.W.1. Telegrams, ‘“‘ Hutments,’’ Vic., 
London. Telephone, Victoria 1281. 594 


felt roofs, 


BY DIRECTION OF THE DISPOSAL BOARD. 
TO BUILDERS, MERCHANTS, CONTRACTORS, 
ENGINEERS, ELECTRICIANS, AND OTHERS. 
THE AERODROME, STOW MARIES, ESSEX. 
G. B. HILLIARD AND SON 
Are instructed by the Controller of the Huts and 
Building Material Section to SELL BY AUCTION, 
at the above Aerodrome, on TUESDAY, July 8, 1919, 
at 11 o’clock precisely, a Large Quantity of Sound 
BUILDING MATERIAL, PLANT, AND 
IMPORTED TIMBER, 
including several 1,000 ft. of 7 in. by 1 in., 6 in. 
by 4 in., 6 in. by 1 in., 6 in. by 2 in., 5 in. by 3 in., 
5 in. by 1 in., 8 in. by 3 in., etc., WOOD BUILD- 
INGS, and HUTS and OFFICE FURNITURE, Steel 
Sashes, Doors, Plain and Plate Glass, about 5,000 
Place Bricks, 6,000 Portmadoc Slates, 20 in. by 
10 in.; Staffordshire and Ridge Tiles, 2,500 Red Root- 
ing Tiles, 3 Tons Portland Cement, Socketed Stone- 
ware, Drain Pipes, Paints, Distemper, Linseed and 

Turps, Oils.. 
PLUMBING MATERIALS, etc., embracing Gal- 
vanised and Cast Iron Water and Lead Piping and 


Guttering, Bends and Valves, Gratings, Drain 
Covers, quantity of Nuts, Bolts, Screws, Nails, 


Locks, Iron Straps, Washers, Sockets, Plugs, ete. 
IRONMONGERY STORES, such as Kitchen 
Ranges and Stoves, Small and Large Combustion 
Stoves, Stove Piping, Portable Coppers, Guttering, 
Gulleys, Brass Taps, Asbestos Packing, Lavatory 
Basins, Enamelled Baths, and Pedestal Closets, 
Corrugated Iron, Galvamised Cisterns, Sewage Dis- 
posal Plant, Beeston Boilers, Duke and Ockenden’s 
4 im. by 5.in. Pyramid Double-acting Piston Power 
Pump, with Protected Shunt-wound Motor, 13-h.p., 
and semi-enclosed starter; and miscellaneous effects. 
View two days prior to and Morning of Sale on 
production of Catalogue, which may be obtained 
at the Resident Engineer’s Office; at the Aerodrome: 

or of the Auctioneers, Chelmsford. Tel. No. 17. 
603 


Miscellaneous. 
Six lines or under, 4s. 6d.; each additional line, 6d. 


BOOKS.—Books on Building Trades, Engineering, 
Educational, Literary, Technical, and all other sub- 
jects ; second-hand at half prices; new books at dis- 
count prices; catalogues free; state wants; books 
sent on approval; books bought; best prices given. 
—W. and C. Foyle, 121-123, Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C. 


SECOND-HAND Optical Mart. 

For the Purchase and Sale of 
LEVELS, THEODOLYTES, DRAWING INSTRS.— 
Clarkson’s, 338, High Holborn, London, W.C. (Oppo- 
site Gray’s Inn Road). 


STRODE AND CO,, LTD,, Engineers and Metal 
Workers, Manufacturers of Aero, Marine and Auto- 
mobile Engine Parts, Contractors for Lighting and 
Power, Heating and Ventilation—48, Osnaburgh 
dade London, N.W.1, and 18, Easy Row, Birming- 
am. 


POLAND.—A well-known English-speaking firm of 
builders in Cracow wants to represent large manu- 
facturing, engineering, and exporting firms in simi- 
lar trades. A member of the firm would eventually, 
if necessary, come to England to discuss matters. 
—Please write to Tislowitz and Ehrlich, Podgorska 
12, Cracow. 576 


WANTED URGENTLY.—Copies of the ‘ Architects’ 
Journal ’’ for July 8, 10, 17, and 31, 1918.—‘‘ Technical 
Journals, Ltd., 27-29, Tothill. Street, S.W.1. 513 


WANTED, copy of the ‘* Architectural Review,” 
October, 1915.—Technical Journals, Limited, 27-29, 
Tothill Street, S.W.1. 601 


WANTED, TEMPORARY IRON-FRAMED STRUC- 
TURE, about 60 ft. by 30 ft. by 24 ft; part open 
part one floor over preferred.—A. E, Henderson, 
L,I.C., R.I.B.A., 6, New Court; Lincolns Inn, bilo 

97 
ARCHITECT wishes to purchase office fittings, 
drawing boards, etc.—Writé E. T., c.o. Gould’s, 54, 
New Oxford Street, W.C. 590 


NESTS OF PLAN DRAWERS required to take plans 
of Imperial size (22 by 30) and upwards.—Central 
Heating Company, 26, Denman Street, London 
Bridge Station. 588 


ARCHITECTS’ AND SURVEYORS’ ASSISTANTS’ 
PROFESSIONAL UNION. 

(For Salaried Architects, Surveyors, Quantity Sur- 
veyors, Draughtsmen, and Technical Assistants). 
Temporary Address, 

34 & 35, BEDFORD SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 
Open to assistants employed in Government and 
Municipal Offices, Practising Architects and Sur- 
veyors’ and Builders’ Offices. Youths engaged in the 
Profession and Students may join as Probationary 

Members. 
Write for Proposal Forms and Particulars to the 


Hon. Secretary. 520 
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HOUSE, AND PUBLISHING—27-29, Tothill  St., 

Westminster. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘“ Buildable, Vic., London.” 
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Date of Publication—THE ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL is 
published every Wednesday, price 6d. 


The Subscription Rates per annum are as follows:— 


£8. d. 
At all newsagents and bookstalls 1 6 0 
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Subscribers can have their volumes bound com- 
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8s. 6d. each. Carriage extra. A cheaper bind- 
ing can be supplied at 7s. 6d. Carriage extra. 
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business on the Continent. 


of the Belgian trade is to be captured. 


Every contractor and. manufacturer should have a copy. 


THE REBUILDING O F BELGIUM. 


EVERY far-seeing business man knows 
Paris opened up tremendous opportunities for the future. 
essential for English contractors and manufacturers to acquaint tt 


Price 1/- 


that the resolutions adopted unanimously at the Allies’ Economic Conference held in 
In order to derive full benefits from the policy to be adopted, it is 
nemselves with all the requirements and conditions affecting their 


An enlightening and valuable book embodying the needs of Belgium with respect to the Building Trade has been written by 


two eminent Belgians for the express purpose of showing English contractors and manufacturers frankly and clearly how this side 


Postage 1d. inland. 
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P HALF-WATT TYPE 
: Electric Lamps 
Their surprise gives place to 
expressions of satisfaction when / 
they find that the vastly im-  / 
proved lighting is obtained | 
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with an actual saving in 


current. \ 


The British Thomson-Houston Co., Ltd., 
Mazda House, 77, Upper Thames Street, London, E.C. 4. 
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SUCCESSFULLY 2 


IF NOT WRITE FOR BOOKLET ON 


“WALLDECO” 


Registered 


WHICH WILL TELL YOU HOW TO DOIT. 
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set the world’s standard for 
fine pencils. Every one of 
theme 7ecegrecs, ares perect: 
The degrees which will give 
you the best results for 
your work are :— 

For Architects and Builders 

25.2 5,-HBmZ2H, SH. 3B. 


The Costs of Labour and Materials to-day necessitate the 
use of only the BEST and MOST DURABLE ARTICLE, 


It costs no more in labour to apply a good and 
lasting Paint than «tt does an inferto+ one. 
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Architectural Works. 


The Practical Exemplar of Architecture. 
Selected by MERVYN E. Macartney, B.A. FSA) F.R.LB.A, 


To secure complete representation of architecture, it is necessary to encompass the resources 
of the photographer and the skill of the draughtsman. By these means a pictorial record is 
obtained, and at the same time there are ready to hand drawings which show the design in 
elevation, plan, and section, together with details of the enrichment and construction. ° 

The plates are of very great variety, comprising illustrations of admirable examples of 
chimneypieces, gates, panelling, doorways. ironwork, staimcases, windows, and a score of 
other features which the architect can make practical use of. 

Complete dist of Plates will be sent on application. 


Four Portfolios (135 in. by 95 in.). Price 15/6 each net. Over 400 Plates. 


Standard Details. 


SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR THE USE OF STUDENTS IN TECHNICAL SCHOOLS, UNIVERSITIES, ETC. 


This volume has been prepared with the special object of providing very large plates of 
exterior and interior details which may be regarded as “Standard” details of their 
several periods. 

The drawings themselves are of superb quality—it would, indeed, be impossible to excel 
them as specimens of line draughtsmanship, and included on the plates are small 
photographic reproductions of the actual work. 


One Portfolio. Price 10/6 net. 25 Plates with Portfolio. 


Practical Notes for Architectural Draughtsmen. 
By ‘A. W. S. Cross, °M-A., F.R.I.B.A.; and ALAn E. Munspy; M.A., F.R.I.B.A,. 


Ata time when classical architecture is coming more and more into vogue, it is essential that 
the draughtsman should be able to set out ‘“The Orders” in a rapid and precise manner. 
Such facility can only be acquired by familiarity with the best methods of setting up 
drawings. It-is the special object of this volume to show these methods. 

The plates are not confined to “The Orders” proper, but embrace their application to 
windows, doorways, arcading, niches, etc., and include also a number of large illustrations, 
domes, staircases, and other constructional features, as well as plates illustrating the best 
methods of setting up perspectives and the projection of shadows. 


One Portfolio (19: inz by 14. in,), Price 15/6 net. 27: Plates. 


The Liverpool Sketch Book. 


THE LivERPOoL SKETCH Book records a selection of the best designs and_ nteasured 
drawings executed by students of the School of Architecture of the Liverpool University. 
This School of Architecture, under the direction of Professor C. H. Reilly, M.A., F.R.I.B.A., 
has become closely identified with the modern movement for the development of classical 
design and the careful study of monumental work. 


Vols. I. and III. Price 5/= each net. Postage 6d. extra inland. 


A Complete List of Technical Journals’ Publications 
will be sent post free on application. 


TECHNICAL JOURNALS Ltd., 27-29, Tothill St., Westminster, S.W.1 
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The Effects of Vibration. 


A COMPARISON. 


to considerable vibration a wall] 
covered with plaster adjoins 
another lined with Calno. 


FIRE a RESISTING , este ° The plaster is rent and sleiae 
NON-CONDUCTING . . vibration | the Calne Geet, aaa 
GRE AT TENSILE STRENCTH ae even surface as when first 
HYGIENIC * e e . ° And this is what one would 


expect, for it takesa bursting strain 


BRITISH e ° e ° P e of over 300 Ibs to the square inch 


to tear a sheet of Calno of ordinary 
thickness. 


[" a certain building subjected 


In Sheets —— 4 feet wide — 


various lengths. 


\ 


This is one advantage gained by 
the use of Calno. There are others. 
Shall we give you full particulars ? 


THAMES MILLS, SEND FOR SAMPLES ~ 
PURFLEET, ESSEX. TO-DAY?) a 


Telegrams: ‘* BOARDS — PURFLEET.” 


AT. 
THE LEEDS FIRECLAY CO. LTD. 


*“ RIRECLAY. WORTLEY, LEEDS ” WORT LEY, LEEDS LEEDS. 30121 


| DUCKWORTH’S BATH 


Reg. No. 664273. (Patent applied for) 


made in our well-known Cliffs Imperial 
Porcelain Ware, is specially designed to 
meet the demand for a separate Bath- 
room in every house erected under the 
NEW HOUSING SCHEMES. Fixed 
between two walls, and stepping into and 
using the Bath at the end, it provides 
Suitable accommodation for Adults and 
an excellent arrangement for the Bath- 
ing of Children. 


The hinged seat also provides a stand 
for a detached Lavatory Basin, near the 
Hot and Cold supplies to the Bath. 


Please write for our Special Booklet, 
containing full particulars and dimensions 
of the Bath, also plans suggesting suit- 
able positions for the Bathroom. 


London. Offices and Showrooms: 


| 167, STRAND, W.C.2 
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